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WmimirctniTmwmrm! 


T  O  T  H  E 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

H  E  N  R  T 


Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery; 

Baron  Herbert  ofCAERDiFF;  Ross  of  Kendal; 
Parr,  Fitz-Hugh,  Marmion,  St.  Qu  INTIN, 
and  Herbert  of  Shurland: 

Groom  of  the  Stole  to  HIS  MAJESTY. 


My  Lord, 

S  the  magnificent  buildings  of  Egypt,  and  an- 
tient  architecture  are  the  chief  fubject  of  this 
book,  it  could  not  be  more  properly  addrefled  than 
to  Your  Lordfhip. 

O  N  this  account,  with  all  its  imperfections,  it  may  meet 
with  a  more  favourable  reception  in  the  world  than  it  really 
defer  ves. 
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DEDICATION. 


But  Your  Lordlhip  knows,  it  was  a  cuftom  among  the 
antienfs,  which  prevails  at  this  time  in  the  ealt,  to  prefent  to 
great  perlbns  of  the  belt:  they  had  ;  and  how  indifferent  lo- 
ever,  the  good  intention  fupplied  the  want  of  greater  abi¬ 
lities. 

I  have  alfo  the  fatisfaclion  of  acknowledging  the  great 
obligations  I  lhall  always  be  fenlible  ,  I  am  under  to  Your 
Lordlhip,  on  many  accounts ;  and  at  this  time  particularly, 
for  the  honour  Your  Lordlhip  is  pleafed  to  do  this  work, 
and  of  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  profefling  myfelf  to  be, 
with  the  utmoft  regard, 


My  Lord, 

Your  Lordlhip’s 
moll  obedient  and 
molt  humble  fervant. 


Richard  Pococke. 


THE 


PREFACE. 

TH  E  publifher  of  thefe  obfervations  at  firft  had  it 
only  in  his  thoughts,  to  give  the  world  the  plans 
he  had  taken  of  the  Egyptian  buildings,  together 
with  fome  drawings  of  them,  and  to  add  an  account,  and 
defigns  of  all  the  different  orders  of  Egyptian  architecture. 
He  imagined  even  plans  alone,  with  proper  defcriptions, 
not  fo  defective  as  they  might  be  with  regard  to  other 
buildings :  For,  where  there  are  no  windows,  and  a  very 
plain  and  uniform  manner  of  architecture  of  doors,  views, 
for  the  moft  part,  would  only  reprefent  a  dead  wall,  and  the 
entrances ;  unlefs  there  had  been  (kill  and  opportunity  to  have 
drawn  the  hieroglyphics,  which  would  take  up  the  time  of  a 
long  life.  He  has,  however,  given  views  of  moft  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  fronts  that  are  feen  in  the  Egyptian  buildings, 
where  they  are  adorn’d  with  pillars,  and  indeed  of  fo  many, 
that  he  cannot  recolleCt  that  he  has  omitted  more  than  two 
or  three,  where  there  are  any  confiderable  ornaments  of  co¬ 
lumns  ;  one  being  near  Efne,  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  other 
that  is  defign’d  in  that  plate ;  another  is  of  the  famous  temple 
of  Tentyra  at  Amara,  where  he  apprehended  the  pillars  in 
the  front  were  capitals  fomething  approaching  towards  the 
Corinthian  order,  as  fome  others  are  in  Egypt,  and  not  the 
head  of  Ifis,  as  within ;  but  he  could  not  find  drawings  of 
them,  nor  any  thing  in  his  notes  in  relation  to  them. 

What  he  has  done  will,  he  hopes,  give  a  fufficient  idea  of 
the  Egyptian  manner  of  building ;  and  if  he  had  gone  no 
further,  it  would  have  been  very  little  more  than  publifhing 
thefe  plates;  and  it  is  but  a  little  more  at  prefent,  by  the  per- 
•  fuafion  of  fome  friends,  to  give  an  account  of  his  travels,  and 

of  feveral  accidents,  that  might  give  an  infight  into  the  cu- 
ifoms  and  manners  of  people  fo  different  from  our  own,  in 
order  to  render  the  work  more  acceptable  to  the  generality  of 
readers. 

4  b  When 
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When  he  was  engaged  fo  far,  he  thought  it  beft  to  give  as 
fhort  and  per  feci  an  account  as  he  could  of  Egypt,  and  to 
add  fomething  of  the  government,  cuftoms,  and  natural  hi- 
itory,  as  the  latter  would  alfo  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
Turkifh  polity  and  manners.  And  he  hopes  thofe  will  ex¬ 
cuse  what  they  may  think  trifling,  who  are  pleafed  only  with 
antiquities,  and  to  fee  an  account  of  architecture  in  its  very 
firft  beginning.  And  fuch  as  delight  only  in  reading  tra¬ 
vels,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  feveral  little  accidents  that  happen, 
may  pals  over,  with  a  tranfient  view,  the  dry  defcnption  of 
plans,  buildings,  and  ftatues,  which  others  may  efteem  as  the 
moft  valuable  part  of  this  book. 

There  are  few  things  in  the  plates  that  have  been  feen  be¬ 
fore,  if  two  or  three  drawings  are  excepted,  that  he  either 
put  in  to  fill  up  the  plates,  or  becaufe  he  found  them  better 
in  others,  than  he  could  give  them  himfelf.  Of  the  firft  kind, 
are  the  profpecl  of  Jofeph’s  well  at  the  entrance,  and  the 
head  of  the  fphinx,  from  Le  Brun,  (though  this  is  with  fbme 
alterations,  as  to  the  ornaments  of  the  head  ;)  and  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  the  feCtion  of  the  great  pyramid  by  Mallet,  and  the 
views  of  the  convents  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony,  from  a 
manufcript  map.  And,  though  the  drawings  of  Jofeph’s  well, 
and  the  Mikias,  have  been  publifh’d  before,  yet  he  thought 
it  proper  to  have  them  engraved,  according  to  his  own  obfer- 
vations,  to  make  this  account  more  perfect  5  and  he  imagines, 
at  leaft,  that  they  may  be  fome  improvement  on  the  others. 

He  thought  it  beft  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  buildings 
he  faw  in  Egypt,  in  a  regular  manner,  as  if  he  had  feen 
them  all  when  he  went  up  the  Nile,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  confufion  of  things  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  the 
better  to  fettle  the  antient  geography,  by  taking  all  the  pla¬ 
ces,  with  their  antiquities,  in  their  natural  order,  although  he 
faw  many  of  them  in  his  return.  He  hopes  no  very  grofs 
errors,  much  lefs  inconfiftencies,  will  be  found  in  this  work  : 
but  if  any  fuch  fhould  have  flipped,  efpecially  with  relation 
to  fome  conjectures  and  calculations,  that  may  or  may  not 
have  the  foundation  of  truth  to  build  on,  being  only  offer’d 
to  the  confideration  of  the  readers ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  impute  them  only  to  a  want  of  due  recollection  of  the 
great  variety  of  things  that  have  occurred  in  fuch  a  courfe  of 
rambling,  or  to  his  having  apprehended  things  in  a  different 

manner, 
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manner,  in  different  parts  of  his  journal,  to  which  he  had  re- 
courfe  in  making  thefe  remarks.  It  mu  ft  alfo  be  confider’d 
that  he  has  defcended  to  feveral  particulars,  purely  for  the 
fake  of  thofe  who  hereafter  may  travel  into  Egypt,  and  has 
added  many  things  on  the  fame  account,  that  might  otherwife 
have  been  omitted ;  which  are  not  all  related  as  certain  truths, 
but  only  as  intimations,  that  may  chance  to  give  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  fixing  feveral  things,  that  are  not"  yet  fufficiently 
clear  d  up ;  iuch  particularly  are  all  thofe  conjectures  that 
are  made  in  relation  to  the  rife  of  the  Nile. 

It  mu  ft  be  obferved  with  regard  to  the  map  of  Egypt,  that 
where  canals  are  marked  out  in  points,  they  are  only  where  he 
fuppofes  the  antient  canals  of  the  Nile  did  formerly  run. 

Thofe  perfons  will  be  much  difappointed,  who  expect  anv 
ornaments  of  ftyle  in  this  work ;  for  he  will  be  well  fatisfied 
if  they  find  nothing  that  deferves  cenfure  in  that  refpea,  as  it 
was  his  intention  to  relate  every  thing  in  the  plaineft  manner, 

according  to  the  obfervations  he  could  make,  and  the  beft  of 
his  judgment. 

If  thofe,  who  expected  to  be  diverted,  do  not  find  fufficient 
entertainment,  it  is  owing  to  his  good  fortune  $  and  it  would 
be  ftraining  politenefs  to  too  high  a  pitch,  to  fay  that  he  is 
lorry  he  did  not  meet  with  more  unlucky  accidents,  in  order 
to  relate  a  greater  variety  of  pleafant  ftories ;  but  he  has  how- 
ever  given  an  account  of  almoft  all  the  incidents  that  hap¬ 
pen  d,  in  their  natural  order,  without  pretending  to  any  areat 
art  or  judgment  in  feleding  them. 

He  will  doubtlefs  be  cenfured,  if  fault  be  found  with  con- 
jeCfures,  where  things  are  dark,  or  with  fupplying  buildin&s, 
where  they  are  ruin’d  ;  but  as  the  buildings  that  are  ftandino- 
are  engraved  with  double  lines,  thofe  that  are  ruin’d  with 
Angle  lines,  and  thofe  fuppofed,  where  there  remain  little  or 
no  figns  of  buildings,  with  points,  every  one  may  fee  what  is 
really  m  being,  and  that  he  offers  nothing  to  the  world  with 
defign  to  deceive :  Nor  does  he  pretend  to  be  intirely  infalli¬ 
ble,  as  to  his  plans  ;  and  though  he  took  great  pains  in  mea- 
funng  all  the  antient  buildings,  yet  he  is  fenfible  there  maybe 
omiflions  and  miftakes,  though  he  endeavour’d,  as  much  as 
poffible,  to  avoid  them.  He  muft  alfo  obferve,  that  he  only 
took  an  account  of  the  Deities  in  the  forty-third  plate,  omit- 
ting  to  make  a  particular  drawing  of  them. 

In 
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In  a  work  of  this  nature,  without  doubt,  there  mull:  be 
many  errors  and  faults ;  but  he  hopes  the  readers  will  be  can¬ 
did,  if  they  think  he  has  endeavour’d  to  give  an  account  of 
things  as  they  really  are ;  and  if  they  confider  withal  the 
dangers,  inconveniences,  and  many  uneafy  hours,  any  one 
muft  have  fuffer’d  in  near  feven  years  travels  in  fitch  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  a  manner  alone,  and  reflect  on  many  other  cir- 
cumftances  that  attend  the  collecting  and  publilhing  thefe 
materials ;  he  is  perfiiaded  they  will  excufe  his  fending  into 
the  world  this  imperfect  account. 
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BOOK  the  Firft. 

Of  the  Lower  Parts  of  Egypt. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  E g y p t  in  general j  Alexandria,  and  the  Places 

near  it. 


EGYPT  was  for  many  ages  govern’d  by  its  own  Kings,  until  it  Egypf>  ks 
was  conquer’d  by  the  Perfians,  under  Cambyfes.  It  remain’d  in  government 
their  hands  until  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  it  became  fubjedt 
to  the  Greeks.  His  General  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagus,  was  made  King 
of  Egypt,  and  it  remain’d  under  his  defcendants,  till  it  became  a  Ro- 
man  Province.  After  the  divifton  of  the  Empire,  Egypt  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Eaftern  Emperors  •  from  whom  it  was  taken,  foon  after  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  by  the  Saracens  or  Arabians; 
and  was  govern’d  by  different  families,  till,  in  1270,  the  Mamaluke  go¬ 
vernment,  or  the  government  of  flaves,  took  place ;  for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  this  word :  Under  which  conftitution,  a  Have  was  always  to 
be  advanced  to  the  throne,  and  no  fon  could  fucceed  to  his  father. 

This  government  was  fuppreffed  by  the  Ottoman  family,  under  Sultan 
Selim,  in  which  it  remains  to  this  day. 

Egypt  was  formerly  divided  into  three  parts:  The  Delta,  and  the  itsdivifion. 
countries  to  the  eaft  and  weft  of  it  ;  Middle  Egypt,  called  Heptanomis  ; 
and  Upper  Egypt,  named  the  Thebais,  now  called  Said  ,•  being  all  that 
country  which  is  under  the  government  of  the  Bey  of  Girge,  as  far  as 
the  antient  Egypt  extended:  What  is  now  called  Lower  Egypt,  com¬ 
prehending  the  other  two. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

Egypt  was  antiently  divided  into  Provinces  called  Nomi%  being  cer¬ 
tain  diftri&s,  with  their  capital  cities  •  fomething  like  the  prelent  dm  - 
lion  of  the  country  under  the  government  of  Beys. 

According  to  Herodotus,  ’twas  one  hundred  eighty-feven  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  fea  to  Heliopolis,  fix  hundred  and  five  from  thence  to 
Thebes,  and  one  hundred  and  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Thebes  to  Elephan¬ 
tine;  fo  that  the  whole  length  of  Egypt  was  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  miles,  according  to  this  computation ;  which  muft  have  been  made 
by  the  windings  of  the  river,  for  Egypt  being  eight  degrees  in  length, 
computing  feventy  miles  to  a  degree,  tis  only  five  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  long. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  return’d  from  consulting  the  Oiacle  of  Ju¬ 
piter  Ammon,  being  pleafed  with  the  fituation  of  Rhacotis,  he  order  d  a 
city  to  be  built  there,  which  from  him  was  call  d  Alexandiia.  As  the 
honour  of  being  capital  of  the  kingdom  was  tranflated  from  Memphis 
to  this  place,  fo  it  was  not  afterwards  a  part  of  any  province,  but,  with 
a  territory  about  it,  was  a  diftintft  government  by  itfelf.  When  this 
city  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  according  to  the  Arabian  hiftorians,  there 
were  in  it  four  thoufand  palaces,  as  many  baths,  four  hundred  fquares, 
or  places,  and  forty  thoufand  Jews  that  paid  tribute. 

As  the  fea  has  gain’d  in  fome  parts,  and  loft  in  others,  fo  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  fixing  the  fituatioh  of  many  antient  places  defcribed  by 
Strabo. 

There  being  a  bay  about  three  leagues  wide,  the  ifle  Pharos b  extending 
from  eaft  to  weft,  near  to  the  Eaftern  promontory  Lochias,  made  the 
ports  of  Alexandria;  the  port  Eunoftus  being  to  the  Weft,  and  what  they 
call’d  the  great  Port,  to  the  Eaft:  The  latter  is  now  call’d  the  new 
Port,  and  the  other  the  old  Port. 

The  ifiand  was  join’d  towards  the  weft  end  c  to  the  continent,  by  a 
caufeway  and  two  bridges  nine  hundred  paces  long,  which  muft  have 
been  about  the  quay  of  the  old  port.  The  fea  has  gain’d  on  the  weft 
end  of  the  ifiand,  where  are  feen  under  water  the  remains  of  cifterns 
cut  in  the  rock. 

The  famous  Pharos d,  or  light- houfe,  was  on  a  rock  at  the  eaft  end  of 
the  ifiand,  that  was  on  every  fide  encompafs’d  with  water,  and  fo  in  a 
manner  a  fmall  feparate  ifiand  e ;  which  feems  to  be  the  fpot  on  which 
the  caftle  is  built,  at  the  entrance  of  the  new  Port;  and  the  pillars  feen 
in  a  calm  fea  within  the  entrance,  may  be  the  remains  of  that  fuperb 


a  'H  Se,  rviv  yXv  n^d rtjv  oidi^zciv  eig  vo/AOvg 

....  ndhiv  S' ol  vopo)  rofAag  oihhag  e^ov'  y<A(> 
TC7 ra^ylag  oi  xhdgoi  StfyviVTO,  avr ou  S’  iig  dhhag 

rofAoig.  thd,xJisai  S’  oil  olgovgai  jAtgiSeg.  Strab.  xvii. 

P-  787-  n 

b  ‘H  SI  ftolgog  WlfflOV  Is)  7T£o' s  TOV  rvj 

r, I7r«£w,  A ifAivoc  xgog  dvrriv  xoiSv  oofA^igo/AOv.  ’Hiwv  yd(j> 
igi  nohnuSyg,  dn^ag  eig  to  nihay^  7r^o^>sQA^fAZvvj  Svo’ 
rirm  Ss  fAiratjv  tj  vrjcog  'iS^VTOU  JtA etvcra  TOV  xoA7rov, 
7raga/3iGAt]Tou  yag  dvrov  narco  juvjn&’  ruv  S'  dn^m 
Tvjg<I>d(>iS  to  [Atv  iv  iooov  [Aahhov  igi  ty\g  rvj 
^  rvj  nar  dvrvjv  olnga.  Yi.ah.drai  S’  ’Angohofoidg,  Xj 
rroid  rov  Pu/azvco  a’^rigo[Aov’  7 rgog  tig  t vj  gevoTtjn  rS 
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i^i^ao'aii  Tf>otyyvx<rcu  ndcav  u^av  to  n^oinjixlov  in  r $ 
Tfihdyug  nAvSdvtov‘  ’'Egi  Se  ^  dvTo  to  rvjg  S&  dn§ov 


nzr^a  TroAuxAuf^,  t^aca  nv^yov  B-avpagug  naricr- 
KtVCOfffAiVOV  MVkS  Al Sx  TTOAVo'f O^OV,  OfAUVVfAOV  rvj  V7]Vw. 

Strab.  xvii.  p.  791. 

c  To  Se  ^ufAoi  igiv  dxo  rvjg  inzi^ov  yztpvga  in)  Tvjv 
vvo-iv  narco  to  icx'z^iov  dvrtjg  [AZ£@r  imtTotfAZvt],  Svo 
Sian Kovg  Siaheixaca  /aovov  eig  rov  ’EvvoVx  A i[Aivoo> 
dvrov g  ytye(p vgaifAivag.  Strab.  Xvii.  p.  79 2. 

d  Pharus  eft  in  infula  turris,  magna  altitudine, 
mirificis  operibus  extrutfta,  quae  nomen  ab  infula 
accepit.  Haec  infula  objedta  Alexandrite  portum 
efficit :  Sed  a  fuperioribus  regionibus  in  longitudi- 
nem  pafluum  dcccc  in  mare  jadtis  molibus  an- 
gufto  itinere,  et  ponte,  cum  oppido  conjungitur. 
Ccufar  de  Bello  Civili ,  Lib.  iii, 
e  See  b. 
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ON  EGYPT. 


building :  Thefe  pillars  I  faw  when  I  went  out  in  a  boat  on  a  calm 
day,  and  could  fee  to  the  bottom.  My  obferving  fo  nicely,  and  fo  near 
the  caftle,  was  much  taken  notice  of;  and,  as  I  was  inform’d,  feveral 
foldiers,  who  were  that  day  on  guard  in  the  caftle,  were  punifh’d  for  per¬ 
mitting  me  to  examine  the  port  fo  exactly. 

The  fea  has  gain’d  much  on  the  ifle  of  Pharos  every  way,  except  to 
the  fouth;  the  weftern  part  of  the  old  ifland  is  now  called  the  Cape 
of  the  Figs;  becaufe  it  is  famous  for  producing  very  early  and  excellent 
Figs. 

The  fea  having  loft  to  the  north,  and  alfo  to  the  weft,  on  the  ftde  of 
the  antient  caufeway  to  the  ifland,  is  the  reafon  why  the  eaftern  port  at 
prefent  is  the  lefs.  There  are  two  entrances  to  both  ports,  one  near  each 
cape  of  the  continent  ;  that  to  the  eaftern  Port  is  only  for  fmall  boats, 
whereas  in  the  weftern  port,  it  is  the  fafer  entrance  for  the  largeft  fhips; 
and  in  the  other  port,  the  entrance  by  the  caftle  is  very  narrow  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  by  reafon  of  the  rocks,  as  defcribed  by  the  Antients e. 

It  is  faid  that  Alexandria  was  wafhed  on  two  fides  by  the  water,  to  the 
north  by  the  fea,  and  to  the  fouth  by  the  lake  Mareotis;  and  that  the 
other  two  ftdes  were  each  a  kind  of  Ifthmus f,  or  neck  of  land  between 
the  water,  about  feven  ftadia  in  length ;  on  which  account  each  of  thefe 
fides,  efpecially  that  to  the  weft,  was  called  Heptaftadium,  from  which 
the  caufeway  to  the  ifland  is  faid  to  have  gone  ;  which  is  a  confirmation 
of  what  I  fuppofe  in  the  plan  of  Alexandria,  that  the  Heptaftadium  be¬ 
gan  at  the  angle  that  is  made  near  the  weft  gate,  at  the  fouth  eaft  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  old  port. 

The  fir  ft  thing  I  did  at  Alexandria  was  to  pace  round  the  walls,  and  The  walls, 
take  the  bearings ;  which  I  did  with  fo  much  caution,  that  I  thought 
I  could  only  have  been  obferved  by  the  Janizary  that  attended  me,*  not- 
withftanding  it  was  foon  publickly  reported  about  the  town,  that  I  had 
meafured  the  city  walls  by  palms.  The  old  walls  of  the  city  feem  to 
have  been  built  on  the  height,  which  extends  from  Cape  Lochias  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft,  the  remains  of  a  grand  gateway  being  to  be  feen  in 
the  road  to  Rofetto  at  this  high  ground;  and  the  foundations  of  the 
walls  may  from  thence  be  traced  to  the  canal.  The  outer  walls  round 
the  old  city  are  very  beautifully  built  of  hewn  ftone,  and  feem  to  be 
antient  ;  all  the  arches  being  true,  and  the  workmanfhip  very  good : 

They  are  defended  by  femicircular  towers,  twenty  feet  diameter,  and  a- 
bout  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  apart;  at  each  of  them  are  flairs  to 
afcend  up  to  the  battlements,  there  being  a  walk  round  on  the  top  of  the 
walls  built  on  arches.  Thefe  walls,  as  they  now  ftand,  feem  to  have  en- 
clofed  all  the  city,  except  the  palace  of  the  Kings  to  the  north  eaft ;  and 
’tis  not  improbable  that  the  enclofure  of  the  palace  extended  to  the 
weft,  from  the  fouth  eaft  corner  to  the  prefent  walls,  near  the  gate  of 
Rofetto,  as  mark’d  in  the  plan,  and  that  the  foundations  of  the  walls, 
feen  all  the  way  to  the  canal,  were  only  a  defence  to  the  fuburbs.  The 
inner  walls  of  the  old  city,  which  feem  to  be  of  the  middle  ages,  are 
much  ftronger  and  higher  than  the  others,  and  defended  by  large  high 


e  See  b. 
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towers z.  There  are  particularly  two  very  large  well-built  towers  to  the 
north-weft,  towards  the  new  city  on  the  ftrand:  I  have  given  plans  of 
them  in  the  third  plate,  as  I  roughly  Iketch’d  them  out,  in  order  to  give 
a  better  idea  of  them  than  can  be  convey’d  by  words.  That  which  is  to 
the  north,  mark’d  A.  was  the  old  cuftom-houfe,  and  now  belongs  to  the 
Aga ;  the  plan  is  of  the  middle  floor. 

The  other  is  put  to  no  ufe,  has  three  floors,  and  cifterns  under ;  the 
upper  floor  confifts  of  a  room  in  the  middle  about  three  and  twenty  feet 
fquare,  with  a  gallery  round,  and  three  rooms  at  the  weft  end;  the 
ground  ftory  is  much  the  fame,  except  that  it  has  two  rooms  and  a  ftair- 
cafe  to  the  eaft.  The  plan  B.  is  of  the  middle  ftory.  Thefe  towers  feem 
to  have  been  built  at  the  time  the  inner  walls  were  made,  and  might  be 
deftgn’d  to  hinder  any  defcent  on  this  part,  where  probably  the  quay  was 
in  the  middle  ages;  and  the  grand  entrance  from  it  might  be  between 
thefe  towers.  What  was  without  thefe  walls,  and  the  fite  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  was  probably  the  fuburbs  of  the  city,  which  I  fuppofe  in  procefs  of 
time  to  have  been  wall’d  in,  extending  down  to  the  canal ;  and  this 
fuburbs,  fo  wall’d  in,  began  to  be  look’d  on  as  a  part  of  the  city,  itfelf, 
and  feems  to  have  been  efteem’d  fo  by  thofe  authors  who  give  an  account 
of  the  city  as  three  miles  and  three  quarters  long,  and  a  mile  broad,  and 
fpeak  of  it  as  bounded  by  the  lake  Mareotis,  taking  in  the  fuburbs  on 
both  ftdes  of  the  canal  of  Canopus,  if  there  were  any  to  the  eaft,  or 
in  cafe  there  were  none,  as  the  canal  run  clofe  along  by  the  flde  of  the 
lake,  they  might  not  improperly  fay  that  the  city  extended  to  the  lake 
Mareotis. 

Palace  °f£he  The  palace,  with  the  fuburbs  belonging  to  it,  was  a  fourth  part  of  the 

city  ;  within  its  diftrid  was  the  Mufeum  h,  or  Academy,  and  the  burial 

Alexander’s  place  1  of  the  Kings,  where  the  body  of  Alexander  was  depofited  in  a 

tomb*  coffin  of  gold  k,  which  being  taken  away,  it  was  put  into  one  of  glafs  •  in 
which  condition,  it  is  probable,  Auguftus  took  a  view  of  the  corpfe  of 
that  great  hero,  and  with  the  utmoft  veneration  fcatter’d  flowers  over 
it,  and  adorn  d  it  with  a  golden  crown  !.  As  the  Mahometans  have  a 
great  regard  for  the  memory  of  Alexander,  fo  there  have  been  travellers, 
who  relate,  that  they  pretended  to  have  his  body  in  fome  mofque;  but  at 
prefent  they  have  no  account  of  it. 

When  Alexandria  was  no  longer  the  refidence  of  Kings,  it  is  very  na¬ 
tural  to  think  that  their  palace  in  time  fell  to  ruin,  and  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  it  were  removed  to  the  part  of  the  city  that  was  inhabited  and 
probably  alfo  to  build  the  inner  walls ;  tho’  along  by  the  fea  there  are 
ftill  great  remains,  and  on  the  flioar  are  feen  feveral  pieces  of  porphyry 
and  other  fine  marbles,  where  the  antient  palace  flood;  but  as  to  the 
buildings  on  the  fea,  near  the  obelilks,  and  the  fine  round  tower  D  at  the 
north  weft  corner,  which  has  two  ftories,  and  a  fine  arch  in  the  middle 
fupported  by  a  pillar,  they  feem  to  be  all  buildings  of  the  time  when  the 
inner  walls  were  made,  at  leaft  not  to  be  fo  old  as  the  time  of  the 


s  A  plan  of  one  of  them  is  marked  C.  in  the 
third  Plate. 
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o ijv,  it  u  cel  tuv  (3 xciAioiv  txQx),  jc,  u*  AAe£- 
a'vV-  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  724.  k  Strabo,  ibid 
Conditorium  et  corpus  magni  Alexandri,  cum 
prolatum  e  penetrali  fubjeciftet  oculis,  corona 
aurea  impofita,  ac  floribus  alperfis,  veneratus  eft 
Sue  ton.  Octavius^  c.  18. 
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Ptolemies  or  Cleopatra.  In  the  round  tower  is  a  well,  now  fpoiled  ;  and 
they  fay  there  are  wells  alfo  in  fome  of  the  other  towers.  A  plan  of  the 
round  tower  is  to  be  feen  in  plate  III. 

Under  thefe  palaces  was  the  private  enclofed  port  of  the  Kings  n,  which  P°rt  the 
might  be  oppolite  to  the  great  round  tower  at  the  fea,  \Yhere  fhips  now  Kins*‘ 
fometimes  come  to  anchor,  and  where  the  Turks,  till  within  this  fifty 
years,  obliged  all  foreign  Chips  to  ride,  not  fuffering  them  to  anchor  un¬ 
der  the  caftle,  as  they  do  at  prefent.  In  this  part  alfo  was  the  d  ifle  An-  Antiirhodes, 
tirrhodes,  in  which  was  a  palace,  and  a  fmall  harbour  or  bay.  This  ifland 
feems  to  have  been  entirely  deftroy’d  by  the  fea,  and  probably  was  op- 
pofite  to  the  obelifks ;  where  there  are  ftill  feen  great  ruins  in  the  fea,  and 
where  they  often  raifeup  very  fine  p  pillars.  Over  thefe  places  a  theatre  is 
mention’d  ,•  and  afterwards  the  part  of  the  city  which  had  its  name  from  Neptunium, 
Neptune,  where  there  was  a  temple  to  him:  This  feems  to  have  been  about 
the  corner  of  the  bay q.  In  this  diftritft  alfo  Antony  built  his  Timonium ;  to  Timonium, 
which  he  retired  in  difguft  after  his  misfortunes.  Next  to  it  the  Csefarium  cerium, 
is  mention’d,  where  the  temple  of  Caefar  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  •  in 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  fome  obelifks  were  eretfted.  Further  on 
was  the  Emporium,  or  market-place.  Then  follow’d  the  docks  for  their  Market- 
fhipping ;  over  which  was  the  ancient  city  Rhacotis,  with  a  fort  of  fuburbs  placc* 
round  it  call’d  Bucolis,  becaufe  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  herdfmen. 

There  was  a  communication  between  the  ports  by  two  bridges  at  the  caufeL 
caufeway  to  the  r  ifland,  that  began  at  the  north  weft  corner  of  the  town  •  and  bridges 
at  the  Heptaftadium  to  the  weft  *,  which  was  one  of  the  necks  of  land  “  ‘he 
made  by  the  fea  and  the  lake.  Here  it  is  probable  the  fea  has  gain’d  to 
the  eaft  of  the  old  port,  as  I  have  markd  in  the  plan,  where  it  now  wafhes 
the  walls  from  the  great  Corner  tower;  at  which  the  walls  make  an  el¬ 
bow  to  the  north  weft;  for  ’tis  evident  it  has  gain’d  on  the  fhoar,  farther 
on,  where  many  grottos  appear  half  walh’d  away  by  the  lea. 

Within  this  weftern  port,  antiently  call’d  Eunoftus,  and  now  the  old  Weflem 
port,  was  the  port  Cibotus,  from  which  there  was  a  navigable  canal  to  pom 
the  lake';  and  there  is  now  a  canal  or  foflee  along  by  the  walls  from  the  r 
canal  of  Canopus  to  the  fea,  by  which  the  water  runs  into  the  fea  from  P  * 
the  great  canal,  at  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  When  any  Chips  that  do 
not  belong  to  the  Turks,  by  ftrefs  of  weather  are  obliged  to  go  into  the 
old  port,  they  mull  remove  into  the  other,  as  foon  as  they  have  an  op¬ 
portunity;  which  is  the  harbour  allotted  for  the  Chips  of  Chriftendom.  t 


port  being  in  this  part,  the  other  in  the  port  Eu- 
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eropolis. 


In  the  city  a  hill  is  mention’d  call’d  Panium,  which,  from  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  it,  feems  to  be  the  high  hill  within  the  walls  near  the  weft 
gate  and  the  old  u  port. 

The  ftreet  which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  from  the  gate 
of  Necropolis  to  the  gate  of  Canopus,  is  faid  to  have  been  one  hundred 
feet  wide x,  and,  doubtlefs,  had  in  it  many  magnificent  buildings,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  granite  pillars  ft  ill  remaining  in  two  or  three  parts.  Among 
Gymnafium.  them  was  the  Gymnafiumy,  or'  publick  fchools,  to  which  there  were  Por¬ 
ticos  in  extent  above  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  it  might  be  where  there 
are  great  ruins  to  the  weft  of  that  ftreet,  and  feveral  large  red  granite 
Forum.  pillars  ftanding.  The  Forum,  or  court  of  judicature,  was  alfo  probably 
another  building  in  this  magnificent  ftreet,  and  might  be  where  fome  pil- 
Gate  of  Ne-  lars  remain  nearer  the  fea.  The  gate  of  Necropolis  I  fuppofe  to  be  the 
gate  to  the  fouth  weft,  which  is  now  built  up:  This  gate  has  fome  orna- 
fnents  about  it  of  Lions  rampant.  It  is  faid  that  the  two  chief  ftreets  of 
Alexandria  crofted  one  another  at  right  angles;  fo  that  if  the  ftreet,  that 
extended  the  whole  breadth  of  the  city,  began  at  the  old  gate,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  the  gate  on  the  other  fide  was  oppofite  to  it,  in  fuch  manner  as  that 
the  ftreet  might  anfvver  this  defcription. 

Among  the  remains  of  Alexandria,  the  moft  extraordinary  are  thofe 
cifterns z  which  were  built  under  their  houfes,  fupported  by  two  or  three 
ftories  of  arches  on  columns,  in  order  to  receive  the  Nile  water  by  the 
canal,  as  they  do  at  this  day.  In  the  fame  manner  the  rain  water  is  pre- 
ferved  in  cifterns,  under  the  houfes  at  Jerufalem  a.  This  canal  of  Canopus 
comes  to  the  walls  near  Pompey’s  pillar,  having  run  to  the  weft  of  it :  It 
has  a  paftage  under  the  walls,  and  from  that  part  a  foftfee  has  been  cut 
along  the  outfide  of  the  walls  to  the  fea ;  but  the  water  is  not  only 
convey’d  to  the  cifterns  from  the  canal,  as  it  there  enters  the  city,  but  alfo 
before,  from  feveral  parts  of  the  canal,  by  paflages  under  ground  to  the 
higher  parts  of  the  city.  There  are  entrances  down  to  thefe  paftages  in 
feveral  parts,  in  order  to  clean  them:  The  cifterns  alfo  muft  be  cleanfed; 
and  the  defcent  down  to  them  is  by  round  wells,  in  which  there  are  holes 
on  each  fide,  at  about  two  feet  diftance,  to  put  the  feet  in  to  defcend 
by  :  They  draw  up  the  water  by  a  windlafs,  and  carry  it  in  leather  bags 
on  camels  to  the  houfes,  Before  the  Nile  fills  them  again,  the  water  in 
many  of  them  is  not  good ;  owing,  it  may  be^  to  their  not  keeping  them 
clean ;  for  in  fome,  and  particularly  that  which  belongs  to  the  Latin  con¬ 
vent,  the  water  is  obferved  to  be  always  good. 

The  old  city  is  entirely  ruin’d,  and  the  materials  carried  away  to  build 
the  new.  Excepting  a  very  few  houfes  at  the  Rofetto,  and  bagnio  gates, 


Cifterns. 


The  old  city. 
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Thofe  who  may  examine  thefe  Catacombs 
more  exactly,  may  be  able  to  correct  the  plan  I 
have  given,  which  1  took  with  all  the  accuracy 
the  time  and  number  of  people  that  accompanied 
would  admit  of;  and  notwithflanding  I  am  fen- 
fible  there  may  be  fome  miftakes. 

a  In  the  third  plate  E.  is  the  plan  of  one  of 
thefe  cifterns*  At  H.  is  the  well  by  which  they 
defcend,  and  otrer  G.  is  the  hole  by  which  they 
draw  up  the  water.  F.  is  the  feftion  of  one  of 
the  cifterns. 


there 
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there  are  only  fome  few  mofques,  and  three  convents  within  the  old 
walls.  . 

1 

One  of  the  mofques  is  call’d  the  Mofque  of  a  thoufand  and  one  nil-  Mofques 
lars ;  it  is  to  the  weft,  near  the  gate  of  Necropolis.  I  obferved  in  it  four 
rows  of  pillars  to  the  fouth  and  weft,  and  one  row  on  the  other  ftdes. 

Here,  they  fay,  was  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mark,  and  the  Patriarch  re- 
Tided  at  it ;  being  near  the  gate  without  which,  ’tis  faid,  the  Evangelift 
vyas  martyr’d.  The  other  great  mofque  is  that  of  St.  Athanafius;  where 
there  was,  without  doubt,  a  church  of  that  name. 

At  the  church  of  the  Copti  convent  they  fhew  the  patriarchal  chair  \  Convex 
and  pretend  alfo  to  have  the  head  of  St.  Mark,  and  fome  even  fay 
that  his  body  is  there ;  as  at  the  Greek  convent  they  (hew  fome  things 
which  they  fay  relate  to  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine  in  this  city.  The 
Latins  alio  have  their  convent  in  the  old  city,  belonging  to  that  of  Jeru- 
falem ;  and  there  are  always  fome  poor  Arabs  encamp’d  about  within 

the  walls,  fo  that  ’tis  dangerous  being  abroad  after  fun-fet,  when  all  the 
company  begin  to  retire. 

At  the  fouth  weft  corner  is  a  large  caftle,  with  a  few  foldiers  in  it 
ho  Europeans  are  admitted  there.  In  the  gates,  elpecially  that  of  Ro-‘ 
fetto,  are  many  fine  pieces  of  granite,  and  all  over  the  city  are  feen  frag¬ 
ments  of  columns  of  beautiful  marble,*  all  fo  many  remains  of  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  magnificence  of  the  antient  city. 

The  new  city  is  built  on  the  ftrand  to  the  north,  without  the  walls,  oh  New  city* 
tie  ground  that  feems  to  have  been  left  by  the  fea,  and  makes  a  very 
mean  appearance ;  taking  up  all  that  fpace  in  the  plan  without  the  walls 
except  the  ftrand  to  the  eaft,  and  a  great  part  not  built  on  towards  the 
old  port,  as  well  as  the  fpot  of  the  old  ifle  of  Pharos.  In  feveral  houfes 
uilt  round  courts  on  porticos,  they  have  placed  a  great  variety  of  pillars 
moitly  granite,  which  were  the  ornaments  of  the  antient  city.  The  old 
icity  was,  without  doubt,  in  a  flourifhing  condition,  when  the  trade  of  the 
Ealt  Indies  was  carried  on  that  way  by  the  Venetians  ,*  and  the  decay  of 
it  may  be  dated  from  the  time  the  paffage  was  found  out  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  when  the  commerce  took  another  channel  ;  but  when  the 
trade  of  coffee  and  other  commodities  began  in  fome  meafure  to  flourifh 

about  fifty  years  ago,  the  prefent  city  then  began  to  rife  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  old. 


Pf  l,he  tw°  obcllsks>  one  ,is  broke>  and  Part  of  it  lies  on  the  ground.  dbeiifl* 
t  has  been  found,  by  digging  under  ground,  that  the  bottom  of  the 
obelisks  were  rounded,  and  let  into  a  plinth,  as  the  Egyptians  ufed  to 
plaee  their  pillars  ;  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Obfervations  on  architedure. 

.5  ,  °  .  lsk?  ,migbt  be  before  the  temple  of  Neptune.  If  I  made  no 
miftake  m  taking  the  height  of  that  which  is  Handing,  by  the  quadrant 
1  is  lixty-threc  feet  high;  the  piece  of  the  obelisk  that  is  broke  is  eiffh- 
teen  feet  long,  and  at.  the  bottom  meafured  feven  feet  fquare.  ’ 

Higher  up  in  the  city,  over  the  ifle  Antirrhodes,  that  is  probably  in  a  Th“tfs- 
line  from  it,  the  theatre  is  mention’d,  which  feems  to  have  been  at  the 
hill  towards  the  gate  of  Rofetto  call’d  Coum  Dimas;  which  I  conjedure 

from  the  fhape  of  that  hill,  where  they  were  digging  when  I  was  in 
Alexandria,  in  order  to  carry  away  the  ftones. 


h  Of  this  chair  there  is  a  drawing  in  the  fecond  plate. 
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The  pillar  commonly  call’d  Pompey  s  pillar  is  fituated  on  a  fmall 
height,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  fouth  of  the  walls,  and  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  erecfled  after  Strabo  s  time,  as  he  makes  no 
mention  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  monument :  It  might  be  fet  up  either 
in  honour  of  Titus,  or  Adrian,  who  were  in  Egypt.  Near  it  are  fome 
fragments  of  granite  pillars,  four  feet  diameter,  and  it  appears  plainly 
from  many  old  foundations,  that  there  has  been  fome  magnificent  build  - 
ing  there,  in  the  area  of  which,  ’tis  probable,  this  pillar  was  erected  ; 
and  fome  Arabian  hiftorians  (on  what  authority  I  know  not)  call  it  the 
Palace  of  Julius  Csefar c.  This  famous  pillar  is  of  red  granite:  Befides 
the  foundation,  it  confifts  of  three  ftones;  the  capital,  which  is  judged  to 
be  about  eight  or  nine  feet  deep,  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  leaves 
being  perfedtly  plain,  and  not  the  leaf!  indented,  and  feem  to  be  the  plain 
laurel  or  bay  leaf.  Some  failors  have  found  means  to  get  to  the  top, 
which  has  a  hole  in  it,  from  which  it  is  judged  that  there  was  a  ftatue 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  pillar;  the  fhaft  of  the  pillar,  taking  in  the  up¬ 
per  Torus  of  the  bafe,  is  of  one  ftone,  the  remainder  of  the  bafe  and 
pedeftal  of  another,  and  all  is  raifed  on  a  foundation  built  of  feveral 
ftones,  in  the  nature  of  two  plinths,  of  two  teer  of  ftone,  the  lower  fet- 
ting  out  four  inches  beyond  the  upper,  as  that  fets  out  a  foot  beyond 
the  plinth  that  is  over  it.  This  foundation  is  four  feet  nine  inches  high, 
and  the  pedeftal,  and  part  of  the  bafe,  which  is  of  one  ftone,  are  twelve 
feet  and  a  half  high,  I  found  the  whole  height  by  the  fhadow  to  be  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  feet,  which  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the  account 
fome  others  have  given;  fo  that  taking  out  the  above  meafures,  and  half 
a  foot  for  the  upper  Torus,  the  height  of  the  fhaft  is  eighty-eight  feet 
nine  inches,  that  is,  about  ten  diameters  of  the  column;  fori  found  the 
diameter  of  it  to  be  about  nine  feet ;  the  die  of  the  pedeftal  is  twelve  feet 
two  inches  fquare,  and  the  plinth  is  two  feet  wider.  I  obferved  the  fwell 
in  the  pillar,  and  that  it  leans  a  little  to  the  fouth  weft.  The  pillar  is 
well  preferved,  except  that  it  has  fcaled  away  a  very  little  to  the  fouth,  and 
more  to  the  north  eaft;  the  face  of  the  foundation  is  reprefented  in  the 
draught  of  the  pillar,  as  it  is  to  the  weft  fouth  weft,  where  fome  of 
the  ftones  have  been  taken  away,  fo  as  to  fhew  the  middle  ftone,  which 
has  been  fo  much  talk’d  of,  as  if  the  pillar  refted  on  that  alone,  whereas 
the  work  remains  all  round,  on  which  the  pillar  is  raifed;  and  yet  it  is  in¬ 
deed  probable  that  the  main  weight  of  the  pillar  does  reft  on  this  ftone, 
which  on  that  fide  is  about  four  feet  wide,  and  appear’d  to  me  to  be  a 
mixture  of  alabafter  and  flints  of  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  has 
hieroglyphics  on  it.  When  I  return’d  a  fecond  time  to  Alexandria,  this 
part  was  repair’d  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  lower  plinth  is  made  a  feat 
for  people  to  fit  on  ;  and  fo  ’tis  no  more  to  be  feen  in  its  antient  ftate. 
There  are  fome  figns  of  a  Greek  infcription  on  the  weft  fide,  which  can 
hardly  be  difcern’d,  unlefs  the  fun  fliines  on  it :  It  confifts  of  four  lines ; 
what  letters  I  could  make  any  conje&ure  of,  I  have  given  below d. 


c  The  fourth  plate  contains  a  draught  of  the 
pillar,  according  to  the  moft  exaft  meafures  I  took 
of  the  lower  parts,  and  the  belt  obfervations  I 
could  make  on  the  whole. 
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To  the  weft,  beyond  the  canal  of  Canopus,  and  near  a  Sheik’s  burial  Catacomb? 
place,  are  fome  Catacombs  •  they  confift  of  federal  apartments  cut  in 
the  rock,  on  each  ftde  of  an  open  gallery:  On  both  ftdes  of  thefe  apart¬ 
ments  are  three  ftories  of  holes,  big  enough  to  depofite  the  bodies  in 
Here  we  may  fuppofe  the  fuburbs  began,  in  which  were  gardens,  fe- 
pulchres,  and  places  to  prepare  the  bodies  for  interment ,•  as  the  quarter 
call’d  Necropolis,  or  city  of  the  dead,  was  to  the  weft  of  the  city.  The 
Catacombs  extended  above  a  mile  to  the  weft,  and  there  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  all  along  by  the  fea  ,-  many  of  them  have  been  wafh’d  away  by  the 
water,  which  in  fuch  a  long  trad:  of  time  has  gain’d  on  the  freeftone 
rock,  as  appears  by  the  remains  of  them  feen  in  the  fea.  I  was  in  fome 
grottos  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in  long  narrow  galleries  running  parallel  to 
one  another,  and  fome  alfo  crofting  them  at  right  angles.  Thefe  I  con¬ 
jectured  were  thofe  magazines  in  which  they  embalmed  the  bodies u.  The 
moft  extraordinary  Catacombs  are  towards  the  further  end,  and  may  be 
reckon’d  among  the  fineft  that  have  been  difcover’d;  being  beautiful  rooms 
cut  out  of  a  rock,  and  niches  in  many  of  them,  fo  as  to  depofite  the  bodies 
in,  adorn’d  with  a  fort  of  Doric  pilafters  on  each  fidef.  The  round  room, 
and  that  leading  to  it  are  very  beautiful,  and  fo  are  the  four  rooms 
drawn  in  the  plan  with  niches. 

Near  a  mile  farther  is  a  foflfee  between  thirty  and  forty  paces  broad,  Fofke  to  the? 
which  feems  to  have  been  cut  from  the  lake  Mareotis  to  the  fea.  As  the  lake‘ 
city  is  faid  to  have  extended  a  little  beyond  the  canal  that  came  into  the 
port  Cibotus,  this  cannot  be  that  canal,  becaufe  it  is  not  only  beyond  the 
city,  but  alfo  further  to  the  weft  than  Necropolis.  It  was  thought  hazar¬ 
dous  to  go  fo  far  as  the  foftee,  only  accompanied  with  a  janizary  and 
fervant,-  and  it  was  with  fome  art  that  I  led  the  janizary  fo  far:  And  in¬ 
deed  he  began  to  be  weary  of  waiting  on  me.  It  was  certainly  very  hot 
weather  to  go  abroad  all  day,  as  I  often  did,  and  found  the  janizary  full 
employment,  which  is  what  they  are  not  ufed  to  ;  and  not  knowing  their 
cuftoms,  I  deftgn’d  to  gratify  him  at  my  departure,  whereas  they  like  to 
make  fure  of  fomething,  and  to  have  a  frnall  piece  of  money  every  time 
they  go  out,  fo  he  always  pretended  fome  excufe  not  to  go  with  me  :  But 
the  greateft  reafon  of  all  was,  that  I  fuppofe  fome  people  had  talked  to 
him  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  that  I  obferved  every  thing  about  the 
city  in  a  manner  not  ufually  pradifed,  and  might  fay  fome  other  things  to 
deter  him  from  going  any  more  with  me-  for  ’tis  ufual  for  the  governor 
to  have  a  certain  fum  paid  for  every  ftranger  that  goes  out  of  the  gate 
with  the  janizaries  of  Alexandria,  whom  they  oblige-  to  pay  it,  but  if  they 
go  out  with  the  janizaries  of  Cairo,  the  Governor  has  no  power  over  them 
to  oblige  them  to  pay  ;  fo  I  took  one  of  the  janizaries  of  the  place,  and 
paid  him  the  ufual  Tribute,  and  found  myfelf  at  perfed  liberty  to  do  what 
I  pleafed. 


*  A  plan  of  thefe  Catacombs  A.  and  a  fe&ion 
of  them  B.  may  be  feen  in  Plate  V.  It  appears 
that  fome  of  them  have  been  plaifter’d  over,  and 
adorn’d  with  a  fort  of  cornifh  in  flucco  work. 
Some  of  them  had  alfo  other  fmaller  cells  within 
them  at  the  end  or  on  one  fide,  which  might  be 
for  children. 
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twv  vtK^uv  tirnySeiai.  Strabo  xvii.  p.  795. 

f  The  plan  of  them  in  plate  V.  is  marked  C. 
the  niches,  with  pilafters  on  each  fide,  are  repre- 
fenced  at  D. 
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Ruins  to  the  |  had  an  account  from  a  gentleman  who  had  been  about  thirty  miles 
weft  of  Alexandria,  and  about  two  hours  fouth  or  the  tower  of  Arabia, 
in  a  vale  to  the  weft  of  the  lake  Mareotis,  that  he  law  under  ground  a 
building  fupported  by  thirty-fix  marble  pillars:  This  probably  was  Tapo- 
Tapofiris.  firis  *,  laid  to  be  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  this  building  might  be  for 
the  great  folemn  meeting  that  was  held  there,-  and  if  fo,  tis  probable 
the  tower  of  Arabia  is  the  old  Cynofema,  and  the  vale  above-mention  d 
might  be  what  they  call  Baher-Bellomah,  or  the  fea  without  water,  which 


Take  Mare¬ 
otis. 


Canal  of 
Canopus. 


Kippodro- 

mus. 


Ch  a  rafter  of 
the  Alexan¬ 
drians. 


I  ffiall  have  occalion  to  mention. 

The  great  lake  Mareotis,  which  was  formerly  navigable,  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  dry,  and  has  only  water  in  it  for  fome  time  after  great  rains:  It  is 
probable  the  canals  which  convey’d  the  water  to  it  from  the  Nile,  have 
been  obftru&ed,  and  fill’d  in  fuch  a  long  courfe  of  time  before  thofe 
canals  were  made,  or  if  at  any  time  after  they  were  choak’d  up,  it  might 
have  been  a  plain,  as  it  is  at  prefent  ;  and  Pomponius  Mela,  fpeaking  of 
the  lake  Moeris,  by  which  he  fee  ms  to  mean  this  great  lake,  as  I  obferve 
elfewhere,  fays  that  what  is  now  a  lake,  was  formerly  fields x. 

The  canal  of  Canopus,  which  brings  the  water  to  Alexandria,  would 
likewife  be  flopped  up,  if  they  v/ere  not  fometimes  at  great  expence  in 
cleaning  it,  which  was  done  when  I  was  in  Egypt,  and  the  water  con¬ 
tinued  in  it  two  months  longer  than  it  did  before  it  was  cleanfed.  There 
is  an  opinion  that  this  whole  canal  was  lined  with  brick  -  and  ’tis  cer¬ 
tain  about  Alexandria,  in  fome  parts  the  fides  are  cafed  with  ftone,  tho’ 
it  might  be  only  fo  there,  as  a  quay  for  the  conveniency  of  unloading  the 
boats.  This  canal  runs  about  half  a  mile  fouth  of  the  walls  of  the  old 
city,  and  then  turning  to  the  north,  near  Pompey’s  pillar,  in  that  courfe 
it  runs  in  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  bafon  of  the  old  lake  coming 
almoft  up  to  the  canal ;  and  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  it  turns 
to  the  weft  from  a  northern  direction. 

The  racing  place,  call’d  the  Hippodromus  y,  without  the  gate  of  Ca¬ 
nopus,  was  probably  in  the  plain  towards  the  canal,  beyond  the  high 
ground,  where  I  fuppofe  that  gate  was. 

I  made  fome  excurfions  to  the  eaft,  to  fee  what  remains  there  were  of 
antiquity.  In  thefe  expeditions  I  often  met  fome  Arabs  on  horfeback,  who 
would  voluntarily  offer  to  guard  me  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  in  order  to 
get  a  fmall  gratuity but  when  I  found  out  their  defign,  and  was  fatisfied 
there  was  no  danger,  I  fignified  to  them  that  they  need  not  give  them- 
felves  that  trouble,  on  which  they  always  went  quietly  away.  Thefe 
Arabs,  when  they  have  any  difference  with  the  city,  as  often  happens, 
will  not  permit  any  body  to  go  out,  and  in  a  manner  blockade  the  city. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  have  a  very  bad  character,  efpecially  the  mi¬ 
litary  men,  and  among  them  particularly  the  janizaries :  They  very  well 
anfwer  the  chara&er  Caffar  z  gives  of  the  foldiery  of  Alexandria  in  his 
time;  they  raife  tumults,  plunder,  and  are  often  guilty  of  affaftinations, 
and  ’tis  very  difficult  to  get  any  juftice  of  them. 
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x  See  note  c.  and  the  following  notes  in  the 
geographical  difiertation. 
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Going  about  two  miles  to  the  eaft  by  the  canal,  I  came  to  a  height 
to  the  north  of  it,  on  which  are  feveral  ruins  that  probably  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Eleufis,  mention’d  by  Strabo  as  a  village  of  Alexandria  in  this  Eleufis. 
lituation,  near  Nicopolis. 

Nicopolis  a  was  three  miles  and  three  quarters  from  Alexandria,  and  Nicopolis 
received  its  name  from  the  victory  Auguftus  gain’d  there  over  Antony, 
and  on  that  account  the  place  was  much  improved  by  him.  At  the 
firft  entrance  on  the  height ,  from  the  plain,  I  obferved  they  had  been 
out  ftones,  which,  as  they  faid,  were  foundations  of  a  wall  ;  but 
I  faw  plainly  there  had  been  a  fmall  channel  lined  with  done,  carried 
along  under  ground,  which  probably  convey’d  the  water  from  the  canal 
to  the  refervoir  of  Nicopolis ;  which,  tho’  it  may  feem  a  very  great  and 
extraordinary  work,  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  ground,  yet  there 
are  fuch  paffages  made  under  ground  in  Syria  to  convey  the  water  for 
many  miles,  with  piles  down  at  certain  diftances,  both  to  bring  up  the 
earth  as  they  made  the  aquedud,  and  alfo  to  clear  it  in  cafe  of  any  ob- 
ftrudfions,  as  before  defcribed,  from  the  canal  of  Canopus  to  Alexandria. 
Towards  the  fea,  it  is  an  uneven  high  ground  all  the  way  to  Nicopolis, 
on  which  there  are  many  ruins;  but  about  the  fite  of  Nicopolis,  there  are 
remains  of  a  very  extraordinary  building,  which  is  commonly  call’d  the 
Theatre,  and  I  imagine  to  have  been  fomething  in  the  nature  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  caftrum ;  ’twas  built  with  an  entrance  in  on  every  fide,  and  fix  fe- 
micircular  towers,  and  a  fquare  one  at  each  corner,  according  to  the 
plan  I  have  given  of  it  in  Plate  VI.  By  the  manner  in  which  the  ground 
lies,  there  feems  to  have  been  fome  buildings  within  :  It  is  built  of  fmall 
hewn  done,  there  being  three  teers  of  brick  at  the  diftance  of  every  four 
feet  and  a  half ;  the  mortar  is  very  thick,  which  made  me  conjedure  that 
it  was  built  towards  the  time  of  the  lower  Empire;  the  walls  are  not  any 
where  entire,  but  could  not  be  lefs  than  twenty  feet  high. 

About  four  leagues  from  Alexandria,  is  Aboukir,  called  by  Europeans 
Bikiere ;  it  is  on  the  weft  fide  of  a  wide  bay,  which  has  to  the  eaft 
that  head  of  land  that  makes  out  to  the  north  from  Rofetto :  On  this 
little  cape,  to  the  weft  of  the  bay,  there  is  a  garrifon’d  caftle,  and  fhips 
ride  here  in  tolerable  fafety.  We  were  lodged  with  a  Jew,  who  is  vice-  Bikiere. 
conful  to  all  the  trading  nations  of  Europe,  to  aftift  the  {hipping  that 
come  to  anchor  there.  We  fent  a  letter  we  had  to  the  governor,  who 
order’d  his  lieutenant  to  come  to  us  to  offer  us  his  fervice;  and  this  offi¬ 
cer  came  afterwards,  and  ferved  to  us  the  coffee  the  governor  fent  us. 

We  had  feen  in  the  way  about  two  leagues  from  Alexandria,  fuch  chan¬ 
nels  made  of  ftone  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  as  I  fuppofed  were 
made  to  Nicopolis ;  by  which  probably  the  water  of  the  canal  was  con¬ 
vey’d  to  thefe  parts.  In  the  way  alfo  is  a  fait  lake,  the  water  of  which 
they  fay,  comes  by  under-ground  paffages  from  the  fea,  and  is  much 
falter  than  the  fait  lakes,  that  have  no  communication  with  the  fea. 

A  chain  of  rocks  extend  above  a  league  from  Bikiere  to  an  ifland,  which 
is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  a  furlong  wide ;  there  are  remains  in  it  of 
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fome  under-ground  paflages,  and  of  a  piece  of  a  flatue  we  conjectured 
was  a  Sphynx.  1  obferved  alfo  that  a  chain  of  rocks  extended  from  it 
towards  Alexandria,  fo  that  probably  the  fea  has  gain’d  much  on  the  land ; 
which  may  be  conjectured  not  only  from  this  appearance,  but  is  alfo  evi¬ 
dent  from  a  view  of  the  fhoar  itfelf,  where  not  only  many  works  cut  in 
the  rocks  are  feen  in  the  fea,  but  alfo  ruins  of  antient  buildings;  and  pof- 
fibly  this  iiland  might  formerly  be  the  cape  of  Tapofiris b,  where  there 
was  alfo  a  city  of  that  name:  This  was  thought  to  be  the  antient  Thonis, 
laid  to  be  fo  called  from  the  King  who  entertain  d  Menelaus  and  Helen. 

About  two  miles  nearer  Alexandria,  are  ruins  of  an  antient  temple  in 
the  water:  Whether  it  were  the  temple  of  Venus,  Arfinoe  of  Tapofiris, 
or  fome  other  temple  that  might  be  at  Zephyrium,  mentioned  in  the  way 
to  Nicopolis,  1  leave  the  reader  to  judge;  there  are  pieces  of  columns  in 
the  water  three  feet  diameter.  I  faw  alfo  three  broken  ftatues  of  Sphynxes, 
about  feven  feet  long,  and  three  others  about  four  feet  long,  moft  of  them 
of  a  yellow  marble.  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  flatue  of  a  woman 
of  red  granite,  twelve  feet  long,  and  a  block  of  marble  four  feet  dia¬ 
meter,  which  feem’d  to  have  been  the  head  of  a  coloffal  flatue,  and  many 
pieces  about  it  appear’d  to  be  fragments  of  the  fame  flatue,-  particularly 
the  hands,  which  from  the  wrifl  to  the  knuckles  meafured  eighteen  inches. 

Near  this  building  alfo  are  other  ruins,  part  of  which  feem  to  have  been 
a  grand  portico,  there  being  about  it  many  pieces  of  pillars  of  grey  and 
red  granite.  To  the  fouth  of  thefe  are  many  red  granite  pillars,  which 
from  the  order  they  lie  in,  and  the  fhape  of  the  ground,  feem  to  have 
belong’d  to  a  round  temple  •  mofl  of  them  are  fluted,  and  three  feet  three 
inches  diameter.  Several  pieces  of  plain  pillars  lie  together  two  feet  dia¬ 
meter  ;  I  conjectured  that  they  might  belong  to  the  portico,  and  that  the 
fluted  pillars  were  within  the  temple.  All  along  the  fhoar  are  many  ruins, 
and  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  feem  cut  out  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
fhews  that  there  have  been  great  buildings  there.  They  dig  wells  all  a- 
bout  this  fhoar,  and  find  water  that  is  very  little  brackifh,  according  to 
the  account  that  Hirtius  c  gives  of  the  Alexandrian  war;  from  which  one 
may  conjecture  that  the  water  may  come  not  only  from  the  canals,  which 
fometimes  have  very  little  water  in  them,  but  alfo  from  the  Nile,  which, 
it  has  been  found  by  experience,  fills  all  the  fandy  foil  of  Egypt  as  high  as 
the  level  of  the  waters  of  that  river.  Tho’  experiments  have  been  made 
to  prove  that  freih  water  may  be  found  by  digging  wells  on  fhoars  above 
high  water  mark  :  And  Caefar  feems  to  have  thought  that  the  water  came 
from  the  fea.  So  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  fo  near  the  fhoar  the 
water  comes  from  the  fea  or  the  Nile. 
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CHAP.  II. 


From  Alexandria  to  Rosetto  and  Grand  Cairo; 


HAVING  embark’d  at  Leghorn  on  the  feventh  of  September,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  thirty-feven,  old  Ryle,  we  arrived  at  Alex¬ 
andria  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  fame  month,  being  only  a  week  in  the 
voyage,  from  the  time  we  loft  fight  of  Sicily.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of 
Otfober,  we  fet  out  from  Alexandria  to  Rofetto;  and  leaving  Bikiere  on 
the  left  hand  about  a  league,  we  came  to  the  Madea  or  ferry,  about  two  Madea. 
leagues  from  Bikiere.  The  paffage  is  over  the  outlet  of  a  lake  that  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  lower  part  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  as  Canopic 
this  ferry  clofe  by  the  fea  muft  have  been  the  mouth  of  it.  Hera-  n^dium 
cleum  *  was  probably  fomewhere  near,  from  which  it  was  alfo  call’d  the 
Heracleotic  branch.  Canopus e  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  higher  up  this  Canopus, 
river,  probably  about  the  place  where  the  canal  went  out  of  it.  This 
place  was  famous  for  the  diftolute  manner  in  which  the  Alexandrians  di¬ 
verted  themfelves  there,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places  along  the  canal 
that  led  to  it:  It  is  faid  to  have  its  name  from  Canopus,  Menelaus’s  pilot 
who  died  there.  On  the  other  fide  of  this  ferry  is  a  cane,  where  paflen- 
gers  repofe,  and  think  themfelves  fafe  from  the  Arabs,  who  rarely  go  to 
that  fide.  All  the  country  here  is  a  fandy  defert;  it  might  be  otherwife 
when  this  branch  of  the  Nile  annually  overflowed,  but  there  being  a  ridge 
of  low  fandy  hills  running  from  north  to  fouth  near  the  Nile,  it  is  poffi- 
ble  that  the  fruitful  foil  may  have  been  cover’d  with  the  fand  blown  from 
thofe  hills.  It  might  however  be  a  curious  experiment  to  dig  and  fee  if 
any  fuch  foil  is  to  be  found  as  is  ufually  brought  by  the  Nile.  The  fand 
changes  fo  often,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  way,  if  they  had 
not  built  eleven  pillars  acrofs  the  plain,  which  I  conjectured  might  be  about 
half  a  mile  apart,  in  order  to  direcft  the  way,  which  otherwife  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  at  fuch  times  as  the  wind  raifes  great  clouds  of  fand 
as  it  often  does  in  Egypt.  At  one  of  thofe  pillars  an  arch  is  turned,  and 
an  earthen  vafe  is  placed  under  it,*  which,  by  fome  charity,  is  kept  full  of 
Nile  water,  for  the  benefit  of  travellers. 

In  this  journey  I  had  the  honour  to  accompany  the  Engliffi  conful,  who 
was  met  by  his  vice-conful  of  Rofetto,  as  alfo  by  many  of  the  French  a- 
bove  a  league  from  that  town.  When  we  were  come  within  the  fandy 
hills,  we  were  furprized  at  the  fight  of  a  magnificent  tent,  where  a  hand- 
fome  collation  was  prepared.  After  this  refreffiment,  we  were  all  mount¬ 
ed  on  fine  horfes,  fent  out  by  the  governor  of  the  city,  each  attended  by 
a  groom  on  foot,  and  fo  arrived  at  Rofetto.  The  next  morning  the  go¬ 
vernor  fent  a  prefent  of  ffieep  and  fowl  to  the  conful,  which  I  fuppofe 
was  return’d  by  fomething  of  much  greater  value.  * 

Rofetto  is  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  branch  of  the  Nile,  antiently  called  Rofetto. 
Bolbitinum,  which  Herodotus  fays  was  made  by  art.  This  Town  is  called 

by  the  Egyptians  Rafchid,  and  is  efteem’d  one  of  the  moll  pleafant  places 
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in  Egypt;  it  is  near  two  miles  in  length,  confiding  of  about  two  or  three 
ftreets.  It  would  be  carrying  conje&ures  too  far  to  fuppofe  that  the  Mile- 
Ham  fettled  here  when  hrft  they  arrived  in  Egypt,  as  they  came  into  the 
branch  of  Bolbitinum,  went  out  afterwards  eaft  of  it,  and  built  the  wall 
of  the  Milefians,  and  at  length  fettled  at  Naucratis f.  Any  one  that  fees 
the  hills  about  Rofetto,  would  judge  that  they  had  been  the  antient  bar¬ 
riers  of  the  fea,  and  conclude  that  the  fea  had  not  loft  more  ground  than 
the  fpace  between  the  hills  and  the  water.  The  fine  country  of  Delta,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Nile,  and  two  beautiful  iflands  a  little  below  the 
town,  make  the  profpeCt  very  delightful;  the  country  to  the  north  is  im¬ 
proved  with  mod:  pleafant  gardens  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons,  and 
almoft  all  forts  of  fruits,  with  the  agreeable  variety  of  groves  of  palm- 
trees,  and  fmall  lakes  in  different  parts ;  and  when  the  fields  are  green 
with  rice,  which  is  much  cultivated  here,  it  adds  a  great  beauty  to  the 
country.  Great  part  of  the  land  of  Rofetto  belongs  to  Mecca,  and  they 
have  a  tradition  that  a  relation  of  Mahomet  was  there,  and  lived  at  a 
place  where  they  have  built  a  mofque  towards  the  north  end  of  the  town. 
They  have  alfo  a  notion  that  if  Mecca  were  taken  from  them,  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  it  would  be  removed  to  this  place. 

They  have  here  a  great  manufactory  of  ftriped  and  other  coarfe  lin- 
nens ;  but  the  chief  bufinefs  of  iht  place  is  the  carriage  of  goods  between 
this  town  and  Cairo;  all  European  merchandizes  being  brought  to  this 
place  from  Alexandria  by  fea,  and  loaded  on  other  boats  to  be  carried  to 
Cairo,  as  thofe  brought  from  Cairo  on  the  Nile,  are  here  put  into  large 
boats  to  be  fent  to  Alexandria.  For  this  purpofe  the  Europeans  have  their 
vice-confuls  and  faCtors  here  to  tranfaCt  their  bufinefs,  and  letters  are 
brought  regularly  from  Alexandria  by  land,  to  be  fent  by  boats  to  Cairo, 
on  the  days  they  fet  forwards  •  but  letters  of  greater  confequence,  that 
require  difpatch,  are  fent  by  foot  meffengers  acrofs  the  deferts  dire&ly  to 
Cairo.  Tho’  Rofetto  is  fo  near  the  fea,  yet  the  water  is  very  good,  un- 
lefs  when  the  north  wind  blows  very  ftrong,  or  the  Nile  is  at  loweff 
when  the  water  is  a  little  brackifh.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Nile  does  not 
rife  here  above  three  or  four  feet,  becaufe  its  banks  are  low,  and  the 
water  fpreads  itfelf  all  over  the  country. 

Naked  faints.  I  faw  in  Rofetto  two  of  thofe  naked  faints,  who  are  commonly  natural 
fools,  and  are  had  in  great  veneration  in  Egypt  •  one  was  a  lufty,  elderly 
man,  the  other  a  youth  about  eighteen  years  old.  As  the  latter  went 
along  the  ffreet,  I  obferved  the  people  kiffed  his  hand.  I  was  alfo  told 
that  on  Fridays,  when  the  women  go  to  the  burial  places,  they  frequently 
fit  at  the  entrance  of  them  •  and  that  they  not  only  kifs  their  hands  but 
Ihew  them  the  fame  refpeCt  that  was  paid  to  a  certain  heathen  idol/  and 
feem  to  expeCt  the  fame  kind  of  advantage  from  it.  I  myfelf  faw  one  of 
thefe  faints  fitting  at  a  mofque  door  in  the  high  road  without  the  aates  of 
Cairo,  with  a  woman  on  each  fide  of  him,  at  the  time  the  cara/an  was 
going  to  Mecca,  and  a  multitude  of  people  were  pafling  by,  who  are  fo 
accuftom’d  to  fuch  fights,  that  they  took  no  notice  of  it. 
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f  went  about  two  miles  north  to  the  caftle  of  Rofetto,  on  the  weft  fide  Caftle  of 

of  the  river-  it  is  a  fquare  building,  with  round  towers  at  the  corners;  Rolect0, 

there  are  port  holes  Hear  the  bottom  of  it :  I  obferved  about  them  fe¬ 
deral  pieces  of  yellow  marble,  many  of  which  had  hieroglyphics  on 
them,  and  might  be  the  pieces  of  fome  broken  obelifk.  I  faw  here  fe- 
veral  iron  cannon  made  in  the  old  way,  with  bars  and  rings,  being  in 
two  or  three  pieces,  which  fit  into  one  another;  and  three  large  brafs 
cannons.  On  one  were  ornaments  of  Flower  de  Luces,  on  the  other  was 
a  tree  with  two  letters  for  the  arms.  This  caftle  is  built  of  brick,  cafed 

with  ftone,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  work  of  Keyck  Bey,  who  lived,  as  I 
was  inform’d,  about  three  hundred  years  ago ;  but  I  fhould  rather  think 
it  was  built  about  the  time  of  the  holy  wars,  and  that  this  Bey  might 
repair  it,  and  make  the  port  holes.  A  little  lower  down,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  river,  is  a  platform  of  guns,  and  to  the  eaft  of  it  are  fait 
lakes,  where  they  colled  a  great  quantity  of  fait.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  an  ifland  of  a  triangular  form,  called  Latomia,  where  a  channel  is  IfleLatomii, 
mark’d  in  the  draught  of  it  in  the  fifth  plate,  it  is  overflow’d  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  north  weft,  and  then  becomes  two  iflahds;  it  is 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  there  are  fandy  hillocks  from  eaft  to 
weft  along  the  middle  of  it.  To  the  fouth,  the  ifland  is  a  fort  of  morafs, 
and  to  the  north  it  is  fandy.  It  is  probable  this  ifland  had  its  name  from 
the  Greeks,  on  account  of  the  divifion  of  the  water 'here,  by  which  two 
entrances  are  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Without  the  mouth  of 
the  eaftern  channel,  are  ruins  of  a  caftle  at  fome  diftance,  which,  if  I 
miftake  not,  is  on  an  ifland,  as  reprefented  in  the  map  ;  it  is  called  Bur- 
gimagefelzareh-Achmed,  from  the  perfon  that  built  it. 

At  Rofetto  I  paid  a  vifit  to  Cofmas,  the  Greek  patriarch  of  Alexan-  A  Turkic 
dria,  whofe  ufual  refidence  is  at  Cairo.  As  I  was  introduced  by  the  vUlt< 
dragoman,  or  interpreter  from  the  conful,  I  had  all  the  honours  done 
me  that  are  ufual  at  an  eaftern  vifit.  Firft  a  lighted  pipe  is  offer’d, 
brought  by  the  fervant  to  ycfii,  then  a  faucer  of  fweetmeats  is  carried  a- 
bout,  and  a  little  in  a  fniall  fpoon  given  to  every  perfon.  After  the  coffee 
is  ferved,  the  fervants  bring  to  every  one  a  bafon  of  fherbet,  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  on  the  arm  for  them  to  wipe  after  they  have  drank;  and  when 
it  is  time  to  go  away,  they  fprinkle  rofe  water  on  the  hands,  with  which 
the  gueft  rubs  his  face ;  then  the  incenfe  is  brought,  which  he  receives 
leaning  the  head  forward,  and  holding  out  his  garment  on  each  fide  to 
take  the  fmoak.  This  compliment  is  paid  only  where  they  would  fhew 
a  particular  regard,  and  the  mafter  makes  a  fign  for  it,  when  he  thinks 
it  is  time  the  vifit  fhould  end,  or  the  gueft  offers  to  go  away;  which  is 
never  done  when  the  vifiter  is  much  fuperior,  till  he  makes  a  motion  to 
go.  In  thefe  viftts,  every  thing  is  done  with  the  greateft  decency,  and 
moft  profound  filence;  their  Haves  or  fervants  Handing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  room,  with  their  hands  join’d  before  them,  and  with  the  utmoft  at¬ 
tention  watch  every  motion  of  their  mafter,  who  commands  them  by 
figns. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  fettling  the  antient  branches  of  the  Nile,  af¬ 
ter  its  divifion  into  feven  parts,  when  it  runs  through  that  part  of  Egypt 
which  was  called  Delta,  by  reafon  that  many  of  them  have  been  fill’d  up 
for  want  of  being  clean’d;  and  the  maps  that  have  been  made  of  thofe 
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parts  arc  Hot  intirely  to  be  depended  upon.  About  four  leagues  north 
eaft  of  Rofetto,  is  the  large  lake  Brulos,  which  I  fuppofe  is  the  extent 
of  the  Sebennytic  lake,  as  well  as  of  the  lake  Butice  ,  of  the  antients. 
About  the  eaft  end  of  this  lake,  the  Sebennytic  branch  might  empty  ltfelf 
into  the  fea.  In  two  manufeript  maps  of  Egypt,  procured  at  Venice,  and 
probably  made  when  the  Venetians  had  fo  great  an  intercourfe  with  Egypt, 

I  find  a  place  called  Boltin,  on  this  lake,  which  may  be  the  old  Butus, 
where  there  was  an  oracle  of  Diana,  and  on  an  ifiand  near  it  was  Her- 
mopolis,  which  might  be  Brulos  placed  by  Sicard  in  an  ifiand  before  this 
lake.  It  may  be  fuppofed  that  this  lake,  which  is  now  of  fo  great  an 
extent,  takes  in  all  the  other  lakes  mention  d  by  the  antients  to  the  eafi, 
and  that  the  fea  breaking  in  has  made  this  alteration;  for  tho  the  fea  may 
have  loft  juft  about  the  great  mouths  of  tiie  rivers,  yet  it  appears  plainly 
to  have  gain’d  in  other  parts. 

On  the  fourth  of  November  I  embark’d  with  the  conful  for  Cairo, 
on  board  a  fine  galley.  They  are  flat-bottom’d  veflels  with  three  mafts;  - 
near  half  of  them  being  cover’d,  they  have  in  them  one  large  handfome 
room,  and  near  the  ftern  a  fmalier  for  the  women,  if  there  are  any  on 
board.  They  are  made  with  lattife  windows  all  round,  and  have  fwivel 
cannon  faften’d  towards  the  prow.  With  a  good  brifik  wTind,  they  fail  well 
againft  the  current,  but  when  there  is  little  wind,  or  it  is  contrary,  the 
men  draw  them  up  with  a  cord  faften’d  to  the  maft ;  tho’  if  the  wind 
is  high  and  contrary,  they  are  obliged  to  lie  by,  as  they  commonly  do  at 
night,  efpecially  if  the  Nile  is  low,  when  they  are  in  greater  danger  of 
running  aground.  At  fuch  times  the  people  divert  themfelves  in  telling 
long  Arabian  ftories ;  and  if  they  are  obliged  to  ftop  by  day,  the  boat¬ 
men  frequently  pafs  away  the  time  in  adting  fome  low  farces.  The  fail¬ 
ing  on  the  Nile  is  very  pleafant,*  the  country  on  each  fide  is  rich  and 
fruitful,  the  villages  having  palm-trees  planted  round  them,  appear  like 
fo  many  fine  groves,  as,  when  the  country  is  overflown,  they  look  like 
iflands,  as  they  really  are  :  But  Egypt  appears  in  greateft  beauty  in  the 
month  of  December,  when  it  is  the  middle  of  the  fpring,  and  the  whole 
country  is  cover’d  with  green  corn  and  clover,  and  many  plants  appear  in 
full  bloflom. 

We  came  to  Foua,  above  twenty  miles  from  Rofetto,  and  almoft  op- 
pofite  to  a  canal,  which,  I  fuppofe,  was  the  antient  continuation  of 
the  Canopic  branch.  This  canal,  they  told  me,  communicated  with 
the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and  is  probably  that  which  was  navigated  when 
the  trade  was  carried  on  this  way  to  Alexandria,  at  which  time  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  factors  lived  at  Foua  ;  but  the  boats  having  been  often  robbed  by 
the  Arabs,  they  were  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  this  conveyance  by  fea,  and 
removed  to  Rofetto  about  fifty  or  fixty  years  ago.  It  is  probable  that 
Naucratis 1  was  about  this  place,  which  was  built  by  the  Milefians,  and 
was  afterwards  made  the  great  mart  for  all  foreign  goods,  the  fhips  beincr 
obliged  to  bring  them  to  this  place;  or,  if  they  were  put  into  any  other 
port,  and  could  not  conveniently  come  to  this  city,  they  were  obliged 
to  fend  them  round  by  boats,  fo  that  it  mu  ft  have  been  a  very  confide- 
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rable  city  k.  Ten  miles  to  the  eaft  of  this  branch  of  the  Nile  was  Sais  \  Sais. 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  Sin  of  the  fcriptures.  Herodotus  m  gives  an 
extraordinary  account  of  a  room  cut  out  of  one  ftone,  that  was  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  this  city;  it  was  on  the  outfide  twenty-cne 
cubits  long,  fourteen  broad,  and  eight  high,  and  within  above  eighteen 
long,  twelve  broad,  and  five  high;  two  thoufand  men  were  employ’d 
three  years  in  bringing  it  down  by  water  from  Elphantine  at  the  cataradt, 
being  probably  cut  out  of  one  of  the  iflands  there.  Near  Sais  was  the 
afylum  of  Ofiris,  where  it  was  the  common  opinion  Ofiris  was  buried ; 

Ifis  having  depofited  feveral  coffins  in  different  places,  that  Typhon  might 
not  find  out  his  body,  according  to  the  Egyptian  mythology. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  way  to  Cairo,  is  the  fepulchre  of  Sherk  Ahmed 
Bedoui,  who  was  the  fon  of  one  of  Mahomet’s  uncles ;  and  here  fome  of 
the  common  people  fay  the  pilgrimage  of  devotion  would  be  made,  in 
cafe  Mecca  were  taken  from  them.  Stopping  at  a  village  for  want  of 
wind,  we  went  to  fee  the  governor  of  the  place,  who  offer’d  us  Coffee,* 
and  when  we  came  away,  he  fent  after  us  a  fmall  prefent  of  fifty  eggs 
as  a  compliment,  and  a  mark  of  his  refpedt.  In  this  country  I  faw  the 
way  of  making  Indigo  blue,  with  an  herb  called  Nil.  We  arrived  at  Gu¬ 
ard  en.  and  went  to  fee  the  governor,  who  would  have  entertain’d  us,  and 
fent  a  prefent  of  a  hundred  eggs  and  a  lamb,  and  afterwards  came  on 
horfeback  to  the  boat,  and  return’d  the  vifit ;  and  having  the  ufual  ho¬ 
nours  done  him  on  that  occafion,  it  was  fignified  by  the  conful’s  people 
that  wine  would  be  an  acceptable  prefent  to  him,  which  accordingly  was 
fent  after  it  was  dark,  not  to  give  umbrage  to  confcientious  muffulmen. 

The  defert  of  faint  Macarius  is  about  a  fmall  day’s  journey  weft  of  Defers  of 
this  town,  where  there  are  four  Copti  convents,  to  which  there  is  a  great  Sr* Macarius' 
refort  by  the  Copti  Chriftians ;  and  in  order  to  go,  they  commonly  land 
here.  Beyond  thefe  convents  are  the  lakes  of  Natron  °,  and  the  fea  Lakes  of 
without  water,  as  they  call  it,  in  Arabic,  Baher-Bellomah,  where  they  find  Natron* 
eagle  ftones ;  and  the  rocks  are  in  fuch  fhapes,  that  they  may  give  the 
common  people  occafion  to  fay  there  are  petrified  ffiips  in  this  place.  It 
feems  to  have  been  an  antient  communication  from  the  lake  Mareotis  to 
the  lake  Mceris :  I  was  inform’d  that  about  thefe  convents  there  are  a  great 
number  of  wild  boars.  The  night  before  we  finiffi’d  our  voyage,  was 
fpent  in  mirth  and  firing  of  cannon,  on  our  friends  coming  out  to  meet 
us.  The  next  evening  we  came  to  the  village  of  Hele,  near  Cairo,  which 
feems  to  be  fome  remains  of  the  name  of  the  antient  Heliopolis,  that 
was  about  five  miles  diftant.  On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  No¬ 
vember,  a  great  number  of  people  came  out  to  meet  the  conful,  who, 
mounted  on  a  fine  horfe,  was  preceded  by  fix  janizaries,*  and,  according 
to  an  eaftern  cuftom  of  ftate,  a  man  went  before  and  fprinkled  water  on  Arrival  ar 

Cairo. 
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the  ground  to  lay  the  duft.  In  this  manner  he  enter’d  the  city,  follow’d 
by  his  friends  and  dependants  on  humble  afies ;  no  Chriftian,  except  the 
conful,  being  allow’d  to  ride  on  a  horfe  in  the  city. 


CHAP.  III. 
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Between  D  ami  at  a  and  Grand  Cairo. 

H  O’  I  did  not  make  a  voyage  on  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Nile, 

_  till  I  left  Grand  Cairo  to  go  out  of  Egypt,  taking  the  fame  way 

again  on  my  return  into  Egypt,  yet  I  choofe,  in  this  place,  to  finifh  my 
account  of  Delta,  and  the  country  about  it. 

The  Bubaftic  and  the  Pelufiac  branches  are  the  fame ;  Ptolemy  calls  it 
the  Bubaftic  branch  below  Bufiris,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  at 
Baalbait,  to  the  north  eaft  of  Mattalla;  fo  that  the  Tanitic  branch  muft 
have  gone  out  of  the  Bubaftic  ftill  lower,  and  I  fuppofe  it  was  at  the 
river  that  runs  north  of  Manfoura,  and  that  this  river  was  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Pelufiac  branch,  going  on  as  I  have  mark’d  it  in  the  map  • 
but  being  obftrutfted,  the  waters  feem  to  have  made  their  courfe  chiefly 
by  the  Tanitic  branch,  which  runs  now  by  Damiata,  and  partly  by  a 
final ler  channel  to  the  eaft  of  it  p. 

The  country  from  Damiata  to  Gaza  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Arabs, 
who  are  under  no  regular  government.  The  river,  or  torrent  of  Egypt 
feems,  without  any  difpute,  to  be  the  rivulet  near  Rhinocorura  \  I  fup¬ 
pofe  that  the  fea  has  gain  d  on  the  lake  Sirbonis,  there  being  no  account 
to  be  had  of  it ;  ’tis  not  improbable  that  the  rocks  about  this  place  were 
the  antient  harriers  between  the  fea  and  the  lake  j  the  poets  feign  that 
lyphon  lay  under  it.  Either  this  lake  had  the  fame  properties  as  the 
dead  fea,  or  Strabo,  by  miftake,  has  applied  them  to  it r.  Near  it  was 
MoancCaf-  Mount  Caflius5,  defcribed  as  a  fandy  hill  running  out  into  the  fea,  which 
feems  to  be  the  place  now  called  Tenere  by  mariners.  At  the  foot  of  it, 
in  the  town,  was  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Caflius ;  and  Pompey  being  mur¬ 
der’d  near,  was  buried  on  this  hill. 

i  he  great  lake  called  Menzale,  between  the  antient  Pelufium  and  Da¬ 
miata,  feems  to  be  made  by  the  fea  on  thefe  low  and  marfhy  grounds 
which  were  formerly  overflow’d  by  the  Nile  h  This  lake  abounds  in  fea 
fifh,  and  great  quantities  are  brought  to  Damiata,  efpecially  a  fort  of  mul¬ 
lets,  the  roes  of  which,  when  cured,  they  call  Botargo ;  and  when  they 
would  preferve  them  in  the  beft  manner,  they  dip  them  in  wax  and 
carry  them  not  only  all  over  Turkey,  but  alfo  to  many  parts  of  Chriften- 
dom.  Pelufium  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  Sin ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether 
it  was  this  city  or  Sais.  Twelve  miles  from  Pelufium  was  Migdol,  men¬ 
tion  d  by  Jeremiah,  and  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Syrians,  by  Neco 
King  of  Egypt.  J  J 
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The  road  for  fhipping  to  ride  in  at  this  moutli  of  the  Nile,  is  about  Road  of 
two  leagues  from  the  land,  and  very  dangerous  ;  infomuch  that  when  Dan,iara- 
the  wind  is  high,  they  are  often  obliged  to  flip  their  cables  and  go  to  fea. 

For  feven  or  eight  leagues  from  the  land,  they  know  by  the  founding 
plummet  if  they  are  near  Egypt;  as  within  that  diftance  it  brings  up  the 
black,  flimy  mud  of  the  Nile,  that  fettles  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  which 
is  often  of  great  ufe  in  navigation,  the  low  land  of  this  country  not  being 
feen  afar  off. 

There  are  two  bars  of  fand  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  make  Mourh  of 

the  entrance  very  difficult,  even  for  fmall  boats ;  notwithftanding  veffels  th,eJ)ranch 
/«•««  /•  t  \  *  r  •  •  m  ^  of 

of  thirty  or  forty  tun  watch  their  nt  opportunities  to  come  in  unloaded, 

and  are  laid  up  at  the  town  during  the  winter  feafon,  or  when  they  have 
no  bufinefs.  As  the  people  here  are  very  abfolute,  fo  in  order  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  navigation  of  their  own  boats,  they  will  not  permit  any  fhip- 
boats  to  come  to  the  town;  and  all  the  goods  are  carried  out  in  fmall 
boats,  two  leagues  to  fea  to  the  fhipping.  On  the  fandy  point,  to  the 
weft  of  the  entrance,  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  "end  of  it,  is  a 
fmall  round  caftle,  and  a  mile  higher  on  the  other  fide,  at  Iffibely  Borge, 
where  the  cuftom-houfe  is  kept,  is  a  ruin’d  caftle  of  brick,  faid  to  be 
built  by  Lewis  the  ninth  of  France,  and  higher  ftill  on  the  other  fide,  is 
a  fmall  odlagon  caftle  and  platform,  which  are  likewife  of  brick. 

Damiata  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Nile,  four  or  five  miles  Damiata. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river;  the  lake  Menzale,  as  well  as  I  could  be 
inform’d,  comes  within  two  or  three  miles  of  it:  And  on  the  weft  fide, 
between  the  river  and  the  fea,  is  a  narrow  trad  of  land  that  is  not  a 
mile  broad,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  that  Damiata  could  be  faid  to  be 
but  a  mile  from  the  fea  in  this  refped,  as  fome  authors  of  the  middle 
ages  feem  to  defcribe  it,  who  fay  alfo  that  it  was  a  fea-port  town,  as  it 
may  indeed  be  call’d  at  prefent,  being  the  harbour  for  boats  and  fmall 
fhips  ;  tho’  it  is  poffible  this  miftake  may  have  rifen  from  the  caftle  I 
have  mention’d  (where  there  is  a  cuftom-houfe)  being  confider’d  as  the 
port  of  Damiata,  where  there  are  great  ruins  of  houfes,  and  might  be 
near  a  mile  from  the  fea  feveral  hundred  years  paft.  At  the  north  end  of 
Damiata,  there  is  a  very  fine  large  round  tower,  built  of  hewn  ftone, 
which  might  be  the  work  of  the  Mamalukes,  after  they  recover’d  Da¬ 
miata  from  the  Chriftians.  The  town  is  large,  but  moft  of  it  ill  built, 
being  chiefly  inhabited  by  fiffiermen  and  janizaries.  I  faw  fome  water  a- 
bout  two  miles  eaft  of  the  town,  with  land  to  the  north  of  it,  which,  as 
well  as  I  could  be  inform’d,  is  the  great  lake  Menzale,  for  travellers  can 
take  no  journies  into  this  country  to  make  obfervations ;  for,  befides  the 
rogues  that  are  without,  the  people  of  Damiata  themfelves  are  the  very 
worft  people  in  all  Turkey,  and  a  ftranger  cannot  fo  much  as  go  into  the 
ftreets  of  the  town  that  are  not  ufually  frequented  by  them,  without  be¬ 
ing  infiilted.  They  have  a  particular  averfion  to  Europeans,  which  feems 
to  be  handed  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  and  to  be  occafion’d 
by  the  holy  war ;  the  chief  fcene  of  which,  in  Egypt,  was  about  Damiata, 
which  was  taken  by  the  Chriftians :  And  when  Lewis  the  ninth  was  made 
prifoner,  it  was  furrender’d  to  the  Egyptians  as  a  part  of  his  ranfom.  No 
perfons  muft  appear  here  in  the  European  drefs ;  and  as  a  Chriftian  is 
known  by  his  mein,  no  ftrangers  dare  go  out  of  the  ftreets  they  are  ufed 
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to  Frequent.  I  myFelf  was  two  or  three  times  infulted,  and  having  th£ 
black  fafti  round  my  turbant,  which  janizaries  often  wear,  one  cl  them 
who  paffed  by  pull’d  it  from  my  head,  which  put  a  flop  to  my  walks  into 
the  town.  They  have  alfo  traditions,  that  perfons  employ  d  as  European 
confuls  have  been  maffacred,  and  others  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  I  here 
is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  their  villany  and  cunning.  They  have  a  ft  net 
law  againft  taking  away  cables  and  anchors,  which  are  left  by  the  fhips 
that  are  drove  away  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  and  yet  there  are  not  wanting 
fome  even  of  top  reputation  among  them,  who  employ  their  own  people 
to  rob,  and  then  negotiate  with  the  captains  for  money  to  have  them 
reftored  out  of  the  hands  of  thofe,  they  pretend  they  dare  not  diicover  : 
And  as  no  fhip-boats  can  come  to  the  town,  if  any  perfon  of  influence 
has  any  demand  on  the  captains  of  fhips,  which  they  cannot  come  at  any 
other  way,  it  has  been  known  that  they  have  flopped  them  in  the  town, 
by  contriving  that  none  of  the  boats  fhould  be  permitted  to  carry  them 
ofl. 

The  great  trade  here  is  an  export  of  rice  and  coffee  to  all  parts  of 
Turkey,  and  of  the  former  a  counterband  trade  to  Europe,  which  has 
been  the  caufe  of  tumults  againft  the  Chriftians:  They  have  alfo  an  im¬ 
port  of  tobacco  from  Latichea,  and  of  foap  from  the  coafts  of  Syria. 

Going  from  Damiata  to  Cairo,  we  paffed  by  the  large  city  of  Man¬ 
foura,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Nile:  This  I  conje&ure  might  beTanisff, 
the  Zoan  of  feripture.  Some  travellers  mention  ruins  fix  or  feven  leagues 
off,  called  Themafe,  which  may  be  the  fame  that  Sicard  calls  Balbeis,  and 
probably  is  the  antient  little  Heracleopolis,  which  was  capital  of  a  pro¬ 
vince.  Near  Manfoura,  the  Chriftian  forces  of  the  holy  war  were  twice 
defeated  ;  in  the  firft  adtion  the  earl  of  Artois  was  drowned,  and  the  brave 
earl  of  Salifbury  died  fighting  on  his  knees;  all  the  forces  being  cut  to 
pieces.  The  French  engaging  afterwards  with  Lewis  the  ninth  at  their 
head,  the  King  was  taken  prifoner,  and  Damiata,  among  other  things, 
was  given  for  his  ranfom.  The  canal  that  runs  north  of  the  town,  falls 
into  the  lake  Menzale,  and  the  fouth  end  of  it  feems  to  be  part  of  the 
Pelufiac  branch,  as  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  river  Tafnes,  mention’d  by 
the  hiftorians  of  the  holy  war;  which  feems  to  have  its  name  from 
Daphne  near  Pelufium,  by  which,  I  fuppofe  it  formerly  ran •  that  town 
being  fuppofed  to  be  Tahpanhes  of  the  feriptures. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  beautiful  than  the  country  on  each  fide 
of  the  river,  the  villages  are  very  thick,  and  have  pleafant  groves  of  palm- 
trees  about  them,  the  country  exceeding  rich,  and  when  it  is  green  in  the 
fpring  feafon,  and  many  things  appear  in  bloffom,  it  has  a  moft  delight¬ 
ful  afpedl,  far  exceeding  the  country  which  is  on  the  other  branch  of 
the  Nile.  We  flopped  at  the  port  of  great  Mahalla  on  the  weft,  and  rid 
on  hired  affes  about  four  miles  to  the  city,  which  is  fituated  between  two 
canals ;  it  is  a  large  city,  tolerably  well  built  of  brick,  and  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Garbieh,  where  a  fanjack  or  bey  refides,  and  a  detach¬ 
ment  from  each  of  the  feven  military  bodies,  with  its  fardar  or  captain. 
There  are  about  five  hundred  Copti  Chriftians  in  the  town,  who  have  a 
poor  little  church.  I  was  recommended  here  to  a  merchant,  who  I  think, 
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was  a  native  of  the  parts  towards  Morocco;  and,  tho’  he  had  been  four¬ 
teen  times  at  Mecca,  was  a  very  honeft  and  worthy  muffulman ;  he  gave 
me  a  man  that  fpoke  the  Lingua  Franca,  (a  corrupt  Italian  uled  in  the 
eaft)  to  go  along  with  me  wherever  I  pleafed,  and  a  very  good  apart¬ 
ment  in  a  cane  that  belong’d  to  him ;  he  fent  us  a  very  handfome  col¬ 
lation  in  the  morning,  when  I  firft  tailed  the  butter  of  Egypt  in  the 
month  of  December,  in  its  greateft  perfection,  which  is  very  delicate. 

At  night  we  were  ferved  with  a  very  plentiful  fupper,  and  he  came  to  us 
towards  the  latter  end  of  it,  but  would  not  eat ;  which  is  the  cuftom  in 
the  eaftj  if  they  come  to  you  at  all  whilft  at  table,  which  they  rarely  do, 
unlefs  they  attend  on  perfons  of  very  fuperior  rank. 

The  next  day  I  fet  out  for  Baalbait,  four  or  five  miles  to  the  north  Baalbait. 
eaft;  it  is  fituated  about  a  furlong  to  the  eaft  of  the  canal  Thabanea,  part  Buiins- 
of  which  I  take  to  be  the  antient  Mendefian  branch  of  the  Nile  ;  but  I 
fuppofe  that  the  Bufiritic  canal  palling  by  Baalbait,  in  the  way  to  the 
Phatnitic  branch,  a  canal  was  after  cut  from  it  to  the  Mendefian  river, 
which  was  further  to  the  north,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  map  of  Egypt ; 
and  this  probably  is  that  canal  which  now  makes  part  of  the  canal  Tha¬ 
banea.  The  village  of  Baalbait  is  one  of  thefe  artificial  heights,  on 
which  probably  Bufiris  was  built;  which  is  thought  to  have  been  in  this 
place,  being  deferibed  as  in  the  middle  of  Delta,  and  was  famous  for  a 
large  temple  dedicated  to  Ifis v,  there  being  great  remains  of  a  temple  here, 
the  moft  coftly  in  its  materials  of  any  in  Egypt ;  it  is  built  of  granite,  and 
appears  by  the  hieroglyphics  and  capitals  of  the  pillars,  to  have  been  a  temple 
of  Ifis ;  the  ruins  of  it  are  on  the  low  ground  to  the  fouth  eaft  *.  As 
well  as  I  could  trace  out  the  foundation,  it  feem’d  to  have  been  about 
two  hundred  feet  long,  and  a  hundred  feet  broad,  for  it  is  all  a  confufed 
heap  of  ruins.  At  about  one  hundred  feet  diftance  is  a  mound  raifed 
round  it,  as  to  keep  out  the  Nile,  with  an  entrance  on  each  fide ;  the 
walls  of  the  temple  feem  to  have  been  ten  feet  thick,  and  to  be  built  on 
the  outfide  with  grey  granite,  in  very  fmall  fpecks,  with  feme  mixture  of 
red.  The  infide  was  built  of  fine  red  granite.  Meafuring  the  ftones,  I 
found  moft  of  them  were  ten  feet  long,  and  five  feet  deep  and  broad; 
the  pillars,  all  broke  to  pieces,  were  four  feet  diameter,  of  red  granite,  the 
capital  being  the  head  of  Ifis,  as  number  thirteen,  in  the  fourth  plate  of 
the  Egyptian  architecture.  They  are  every  day  deftroying  thefe  fine  mor- 
fels  of  Egyptian  antiquity  ;  and  I  faw  feme  of  the  pillars  hewn  into  mill- 
ftones.  I  conjeCtured  that  there  might  have  been  four  rows  of  twelve 
pillars  each  in  the  temple;  but  what  commanded  our  attention  ftill  more, 
was  the  exquifite  fculpture  of  the  hieroglyphics  ;  and  tho’  the  figures, 
about  four  feet  high,  are  in  the  Egyptian  tafte,  yet  there  is  fomething  fo 
fine,  fo  divine,  in  a  manner,  in  the  mein  of  the  deities  and  priefts,  that 
it  far  exceeds  any  thing  I  ever  faw  in  this  way.  I  obferved  feveral  pieces 
of  very  fine  and  uncommon  marbles,  which  probably  are  the  remains  of 
ftatues  that  adorn’d  the  temple. 

Returning  to  the  boat,  and  going  on  towards  Cairo,  we  paffed  by  Se- 
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in c mid,  on  the  weft,  and  foon  after  Aboufir,  two  confiderable  towns  5 
the  former  does  not  feem  to  be  Sebennytus,  capital  of  the  upper  pro¬ 
vince  of  this  name,  which  ought  to  be  look  d  for  on  the  Sebennytic 

branch.  #  , 

.  The  canal  between  Efhbou  and  Motrody,  might  be  the  canal  of  the 

Kings  to  the  Red  fea  ,•  and  if  fo,  Phacufa  muff  have  been  here,  at  which 
place  this  canal  began  from  the  Pelufiac  branch.  This  great  work  was 
undertaken  by  Sefoftris  King  of  Egypt,  probably  carried  on  by  Neco  , 
one  of  his  fuccefiors,  and  afterwards  by  Darius,  and  finifh  d  by  Ptolemy 
the  fecond  of  that  name,  King  of  Egypt,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  they 
could  let  in  the  water  at  pleafure  ;  the  work  having  before  been  left  un- 
finifli’d,  out  of  an  opinion  that  the  Red  fea  was  higher  than  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  confequently,  if  this  canal  was  open’d,  might  drown  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  at  leaft  fpoil  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 

Further  on  the  eaft  fide,  we  came  to  Benalhaffar,  where  there  are  great 
marks  of  an  antient  city  to  the  north  of  the  village  ,•  two  bafins,  as  of 
fmall  lakes,  divided  by  a  broad  mound,  are  encompaffed  with  high  ground, 
that  feems  to  have  been  raifed  by  art,  probably  out  of  thofe  hollows  to 
build  the  city  on,  fo  as  to  be  defended  againft  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile;  the  whole  feems  to  be  about  two  miles  in  compafs.  This  might 
be  the  antient  Bubaftus,  thought  to  be  Phibefeth  of  the  fcripture. 

It  very  well  anfwers  to  the  defer iption  Herodotus,  *  gives  of  it,  and  the 
temple  he  mentions  might  be  on  the  high  ground  between  the  two  ba¬ 
fins  which,  from  Herodotus’s  account,  feem  formerly  to  have  been  open 
to  the  river,  and  the  ground  of  the  city  being  raifed  by  art,  the  temple 
remain’d  in  the  middle,  as  it  was  at  firft,  on  a  ground  not  fo  high,  tho’  it 
might  have  been  raifed  above  the  other  ground :  The  whole  is  about  a 
mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  and  the  mounds  about  a  furlong  wide  3 
on  each  of  which  they  probably  had  three  ftreets.  This  temple  was  de¬ 
dicated  to  Diana,  who  in  the  Egyptian  language  was  called  Bubaftis, 
and  from  the  worfhip  of  her  this  city  had  its  name.  For  a  view  of  what 
remains,  and  the  village  Benalhaffar,  fee  plate  VI. 

Higher  on  the  river  was  Onias,  a  town  which  had  its  name  from  a 
Hebrew  pried,  who  had  obtain’d  it  of  a  King  of  Egypt, ,  and  built  a  tem¬ 
ple  there  in  oppofition  to  that  of  Jerufalem,  of  which  Jofephus  gives  a 
very  full  account ;  by  which  it  appears  from  the  words  of  Ptolemy’s  grant, 
that  it  was  before  called  Leontopolis,  in  this  province  of  Heliopolis,  and 
that  there  was  a  ruin’d  temple  there  dedicated  to  rural  Bubaflis,  or 
Diana. 
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B-xAxtIxv,  Jt,  «VjrA«v  tzcLaiv.  Strabo  J.  xvii.  p. 
804. 

'Ana  Jg  t S  n tiAwrixxx  soyxrog  Jtugvl;  h)  %<Hg07rQnj- 
xog  eig  xov  ’A^pGiov  xoAttov  k,  rtjv  ’Ef &*Accosctv. 
T»UT>jy  <T W&olhiTQ  TTgyxQf  XX TMMVfitfav  NgKWf  0  Yxy- 


t**r *V»  &  tStov  AciP&os  0  K,  sr^ojic t^ae 

toTs  zeyotf  lug  Tivos,  TO  TiAiVTMoV)  etxtrtv  ou> xrjv  eifvv U- 
A?s-ov-  ya.%  v7ro  tivoiu  qti  ito^ag  rov  iS-yov 

ooixio;  z?ou  tx  xalotxAvc&yivou  r/jv  ’>Aiyv7rJovi  ytglswgolif^cv 
yx%  ointdeixvvov  —  xrig  Aiyvxrh  t»jv 

SxAoiosuv’  vgzgov  <Jg  o  J'zv'l g^of  IJroAtydiog  cwtlzAzcriv 
oivlov,  &c.  Diodorus,  1.  i.  p.  29. 

Ultra  deterruit  inundationis  metus,  excelfiore  tri¬ 
bus  cubitis  Rubro  niari  comperto.  Aliqui  non 
earn  afferunt  caufam,  fed  ne  immiflo  mari,  cor- 
rumperentur  aquae  Nili,  quae  fola  potus  prsbet. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hiji.  1.  6.  c.  29. 

w  lAxAiga  tj  tv  BxGdg-i  zxroAig  l£s;£a>o9^,  ev  ry 

/fo'v  ff»  BxGxfiog,  8c c.  Herod.  1,  ii.  p.  137. 
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ON  EGYPT. 


We  pafled  the  Delta,  and  failed  up  the  Nile  towards  Cairo,  where  it 
runs  in  one  ftream.  To  the  eaft  of  the  river  about  a  league,  was  the  antient 
city  of  Heliopolis,  which  is  On  of  the  feriptures,  and  is  now  call’d  Heliopolis. 
Matarea  $  it  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  famous  for  the  worfhip  of 
the  fun  x.  They  worshipped  alfo  a  bull  they  kept  here  under  the  name 
of  Mnevis  ,•  as  they  adored  that  animal  at  Memphis,  by  the  name  of  Apis. 

The  account  of  the  firft  foundation  of  it  by  Adis  y,  the  fon  of  Rhoda  and 
the  fun,  and  that  he  taught  them  aftronomy,  muft  be  look’d  on  as  a 
fabulous  account.  The  Small  remains  of  this  city  are  to  the  north  north 
eaft:  of  Cairo,  which  are  reprefented  in  the  ftxth  plate.  A  large  mound 
encompaffes  the  whole  ;  the  antient  fite  being  about  half  a  mile  broad, 
and  a  mile  long.  At  the  fouth  end  are  two  entrances,  and  at  the  weft  a 
large  one,  which  might  have  been  the  antient  way  to  the  temple,  for  near 
it  are  ruins  of  a  fphynx  of  a  bright  fpangling  yellow  marble;  it  is  about 
two  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  the  ear  is  two  feet  long,  and  the  head  four 
feet  broad  ;  it  has  fuch  a  tutulus  or  ornament  on  each  fide  of  the  head, 
channelled  as  the  great  fphynx  at  the  pyramids  has,  with  which  the 
fphynx  is  commonly  reprefented  ;  this  is  mark’d  A.  Near  it  is  a  piece  of 
the  fame  Slone,  with  hieroglyphics  cut  on  it.  Sixteen  paces  to  the  north, 
are  Several  Slones  that  feem  to  be  the  ruins  of  another  fphynx,*  to  the 
eaft  are  fome  others  that  might  be  part  of  two  other  fphynxes,  and  a  large 
ftone  fix  feet  long  and  three  feet  broad,  adorn’d  with  hieroglyphics  on 
one  fide.  There  is  an  obelifk  remaining,  mark’d  B.  almofi:  oppofite  to 
the  gate,  but  a  little  more  to  the  fouth,  as  there  doubtlefs  was  another  to 
the  north.  I  found  by  the  quadrant  that  it  was  fixty- Seven  feet  and  a  half 
high,  fo  that  fuppofing  it  to  be  one  of  the  four  ere&ed  by  Sochis,  which 
.  were  feventy  feet  high,  and  allowing  three  feet  for  the  depth  of  the 
plinth  it  was  let  into,  the  ground  has  rifen  Seven  feet  and  a  half.  This 
obelifk  is  fix  feet  wide  to  the  north  and  fouth,  and  fix  feet  four  inches  to 
the  eaft;  and  weft,  and  it  is  difcolour’d  by  the  water  to  the  height  of  near 
Seven  feet.  It  is  well  preferved,  except  that  on  the  weft;  fide  it  is  Scaled  . 
away  for  about  fifteen  feet  high.  To  the  north  of  this  obelifk,  and  of 
the  place  where  the  other  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  flood,  the  ground  is 
very  much  raifed  ;  on  which  the  antient  city  might  be  built.  To  the 
fouth  of  the  weft;  entrance,  the  earth  has  been  dug  away,  and  I  Saw  a 
rufticated  wall  three  feet  eight  inches  thick,  built  with  two  rows  of  ftone 
in  breadth,  clamped  together  with  irons. 

Sultan  Selim  encamped  his  army  in  this  place  when  he  came  to  be- 
fiege  Cairo,  and  there  are  great  mounds  raifed  all  round,  of  very  large 
unburnt  brick,  and  alfo  a  rampart  to  the  eaft  of  the  obelifk,  as  repre¬ 
fented  in  the  drawing.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Sultan  Selim  caufed  the 
fphynx  I  have  mention’d  to  be  blown  up.  2  The  priefts  of  Heliopolis  were 
the  inofi:  famous  of  all  Egypt  for  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  aftronomy, 


X'H  t£'HA la  btoAj?  in)  dZioKoyx  K&pivyh 

TO  lt(> OV  T'S  JjAjV,  TOV  f3Sv  TOV  MjWV  h  fl-JJJCW  tiv) 

TgttyofAtvQV)  os  dvloTf  nvopisou  B'tos.  Strabo  1.  xvii. 
p.  805. 

y  AjctJ?  T  els  ’'AiyvnJov  oinoi&s  tv\i<rz  tvv  'Hfoanohiv 
oino  tS  vrulgos  St/Lavo s  tyiv  arfo<rt]yoe/avt 
ci  ’Atyvnlioi  (/j.xB’ov  map  oivtS  t»jv  eifgoAoyieiv 

Diodorus  1.  5.  p.  32  8. 


z  Oi  yu^  'H\wnoh~Tou  hiyovrou  Alyvnlluv  eh  on 
Aoyi/u&oTaloi.  Herod.  1.  2.  c.  3. 

'Ev  t|j 'HA<x7roA«  Jtj  owns  e[Soy,tv  jufyaAg?,  iv  oTs 

Sh  T£/Gov  oi  ifgiis'  piCCMsoL  yct(>  <f ’)}  TOM/TJJV  XOilotXlCtV 

<6££wv  yeyovivoii  <Pcc<r)  to  zzotAotiov,  (pjAoo'o^oiv  oivS^uv 

Hj  oeVfovo/wiK w.  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  806. 
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and  were  the.firft  that  computed  time  by  years,  each  of  thice  hundred 
and  fixty-five  days.  They  had  here  a  fort  of  college,  confiding  of  a  great 
number  of  rooms.  Herodotus  came  to  this  place  to  be  infhuctcd  in  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Strabo,  when  he  came  to  the  city,  was  fhewn 
the  apartments  of  Plato  and  Eudoxus;  the  latter  was  a  great  afirono- 
mer,  and  they  ftudied  here  together  for  thirteen  years  ,*  a  famous  obfei- 
vatory  near  Heliopolis  had  its  name  from  Eudoxus  a,  oppofite  to  which, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Nile,  where  it  divides,  was  the  city  of  Ceicefura; 
but  all  this  learning,  the  fame  author  gives  an  account,  was  no  more  at 
Heliopolis  in  his  time. 

Matarea.  The  village  of  Matarea  is  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  defcribed  enclo- 
fure.  What  it  is  very  remarkable  for,  as  well  as  the  country  two  miles 
farther  fouth,  is  the  excellent  water  that  is  always  found  here  on  digging 
about  four  feet  deep ;  it  is  faid  to  be  lighter  than  the  Nile  water,  and  that 
digging  nearer  the  river,  they  muff  go  deeper  to  find  the  fprings,  where 
the  ground  may  be  higher.  It  is  certain  that  all  over  the  land  of  Egypt, 
if  they  dig  down  lower  than  the  furface  of  the  Nile,  they  find  water, 
tho’  the  foil  being  moftly  fait,  it  makes  the  water  brackifh ;  but  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  there  happens  to  be  here  a  vein  of  earth  that  is  free  from  fait, 
and  ferves  as  a  ftrainer,  that  makes  the  waters  of  the  Nile  purer  than 
they  are  in  its  own  bed. 

The  Chriffians  of  the  country  have  a  tradition  that  the  holy  family  Jay 
hid  here  for  fome  time  when  they  came  into  Egypt,  and  add  that  a  tree 
open’d  and  became  hollow  to  receive  and  fhelter  them  from  fome  bad 
people.  The  Coptis  pretend  to  fhew  the  very  tree  which  is  hollow,  and 
of  the  fort  they  call  Pharaoh’s  fig,  or  the  fycamore,  and  take  away  pieces 
of  it  as  relicks;  but  the  Romans  fay  that  the  old  tree  fell  down  and 
was  carried  away  by  the  monks  of  the  convent  belonging  to  Jerufalem. 
Balfam  gar-  They  fhew  here  a  field  they  call  the  Balfam  Garden,  where  they  fay 
den'  the  trees  grew  of  which  they  made  the  balm  of  Gilead  ;  and  there  is  fome 
account  that  Cleopatra,  relying  on  the  favour  of  Antony,  removed  thofe 
trees  from  the  holy  land  b,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  Herod  ;  and 
that  from  this  place  they  were  tranfplanted  to  the  country  beyond 
Mecca. 

Land  of  There  is  great  reafon  to  think  that  the  country  about  Heliopolis  is  the 
Gofhen.  land  0f  Gofhen,  which  is  called  alfo  Ramefes  in  fcripture,  efpecially  as 
the  children  of  Ifrael  went  by  Ramefes  the  firft  Ration  on  their  departure 

from  Egypt ;  this  country  being  near  Memphis,  where  it  is  probable 
Pharaoh  refided  at  that  time. 


Ev  Se  ry  AiEvy  Kz^kzcx^  zcoAig  y.cSJcc  rag  ’EvSo^a 
x&pivvi  cxoirag'  Setxvvlca  yoig  cxony  rig  txqo  r tjg  'HAit 
zvoAiag,  xaB'a7r^  sr^o  rvjg  Kv/Sx,  x.a$’  vjv  zcyipetSro 
ixeivog  tuv  t^cvlav  r ivdg  wv\ceig.  Strabo  1.  xvii.  p. 
806. 

Iegjxovg  *-■  1  S5-)  S  ctvlS  Xf  ftactAeiov,  q  0  rS 

pot  Accept  tld^aSacog'  Jg  to  (pvlov  fyapv  uSsg,  xvltcu 


tomog  Xj  TSgpivB'uii  ot,()apxrt£ov'  ov  rov  QAoTov  i7na^fcavhg 
V7 ToAapQoivxav  dfyeioig  rev  Sncv,  yAl^co  yaAaxlt  zsxfi- 
cgrAjjViov-  avotAtj^^eig  S’  etg  xoy%xe/a  Aap€dvei  zcvj^ 
AveiSl  KityuAaAyixg  Savpagug  ^  Jj ro^veetg  ci^opivag, 
x,  dp^AvuTrlag'  t ([M@r  tv  i?t,  %  Sion  ifleub#  uovet 

yiwx r«<.  Strabo  1.  xvi.  p.  763. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Grand  Cairo. 


OL  D  Cairo  feems  to  have  fucceeded  to  the  town  and  fortrefs  of  Ba-  Old  Cairo. 

bylon,  which  I  imagine  to  have  been  on  Mount  Jehufi,  at  the  BabJ'lon' 
fouth  end  of  old  Cairo ;  from  the  north  end  of  which  the  foot  of  the 
hill  makes  out  to  the  river,  anfwering  the  defcription,  that  by  the  foot  of 
the  hill  which  came  to  the  river,  they  raifed  the  water  up  to  the  height ; 
about  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  conftantly  employ’d,  who,  it 
is  to  be  fuppofed,  work’d  at  the  machines  for  that  purpofe.  There  is 
a  way  to  the  fouth,  which  leems  to  have  been  open’d  through  this  height  • 
and  tho  this  and  lbme  other  high  grounds  near,  look  very  much  like 
heaps  raifed  By  throwing  out  the  rubbifh  of  the  city,  yet  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  from  the  height  they  might  carry  their  dung,  and  throw  it 
down  on  each  fide  of  this  foot  of  the  hill  to  raife  it  higher,  and  make 
this  fortrefs  the  more  inacceflible  *.  It  is  more  probable  alfo  that  Baby¬ 
lon  was  here,  becaufe  it  is  diredly  oppofite  to  the  pyramids,  as  defcribed 
by  the  antient  geographers,  and  very  near  the  Nile;  whereas  the  caftle  of 
Cairo  is  a  mile  from  the  Nile,  and  it  is  a  plain  ground  almoft  all  the  way 
to  the  river.  •  Some  captives  from  Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates,  having 
efcaped,  fled  to  this  hill,  made  excurfions,  and  plunder’d  the  country  ; 
but  obtaining  a  pardon,  and  fubmitting  to  the  government,  they  had 
this  place  given  them  to  inhabit,  and  call’d  it  Babylon  from  their  own 

city- 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  the  uninhabited  convent  of  St.  Michael  ; 
to  which  a  prieft  goes  every  funday  to  officiate.  The.  town  of  Babylon' 
probably  in  time,  extended  down  to  the  plain;  for  to  the  north  of  that"  part 
of  the  hill  which  fets  out  towards  the  river,  are  remains  of  a  very  ex-CaftkKie- 
tenfive  building,  which  I  conjedure  might  be  a  fort  of  caftrum  for  the man- 
Roman  legion  which  was  at  Babylon  d.  It  is  call’d  Cafr  Kieman ',  caftle 
Kieman,  and  is  exactly  of  the  fame  manner  of  architedure,  as  the* build- 


*  Beyond  this  height  are  three  or  four  old 
Copti  convents  uninhabited,  to  which  the  priefts 
go  to  officiate.  The  hill  Jehufi  runs  fo  as  to 
make  a  fmall  femicircle,  about  the  middle  of 
which  there  is  a  way  up  by  an  eafy  afcent,  by 
which  alfo  the  water  might  be  raifed,  that  might 
enter  to  |the  very  foot  of  the  hill,  as  it  does  at 
prefent  by  a  fmall  canal:  And  there  being  a  paf- 
fage  between  the  hills  to  the  fouth  towards  Al- 
Bafetin,  a  larger  canal  runs  there  from  the  fouth 
of  Saroneby,  and  waters  all  that  country. 

c  AiytTcu  tuv  ccixpuKuTuv  T*V  h  t>js  B «6uAwvo? 
dhovlctg  u7Togi{vai  t S  (iotcriAiucy  p]  Swanky xg  (p^etv  rag 
iv  to~s  tgvoig  Tothou7ro)£/xg'  xg  xoiIahaGxy.ivxg 
tov  &oIu[aov  xuejov  xaflefov  <h#7roAsjw«y  to!?  ‘Aiywr- 
r !oig  Xj  rnv  ffvvtyxvg  xw&v  x#7<e<p3-«g«v*  t£A(3^  Jg, 
AoB-ettryjg  «$etag  civloTg  x»1qixk<tcu  tottov  ov  ^  dna  rvjg 

zrdejJ&BaGvhvvx  u^oa-etyo^vccu.  Diod.  1. 1  .p.  52. 

’Av«7rA£uVavT«  fig)  B<x£vA&>y  (pgx&ov  e^vjuvov,  a  7 to- 
gdvlw  iviou/B'ol  BaCvA covluv  tivuv,  enoi  itaTr^a^aphuv 
ivlewB-x  xaloixiav  wec^TUv  (2<X0‘iKiuv‘ .  yvyjfig)  g^ala- 

VOL.  I. 


TTifov  hog  rav  roty^drm  rdv  Qptfvluv  rjv 

Aiyv^lov"  paZ,g  J’l^y  rS  g^alorr^x  y.ixeA  N«Asf 
Jt«9w<r«,  ii  ng  aVo  r S  uo'l otpS  rfOZo}  Koyhlou  to 
vicao^  cti layxctv,  civfyccv  ha, tov  TrevTtjxovl  a  i^ya^ofAivasvy 
fa[HWm  aQo^uvleu  f  ivbdfo  Tr^cwyug  ou  Uv^oifAiSeg  h 

Mzy.$ei,  ^  z3-a»7 clov.  Strabo  1.  xvii 

p.  807. 

It  appears  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the 
founders  of  Babylon  were  the  captives  taken  by 
Sefoflris,  or  their  defcendants ;  tho*  there  was  an¬ 
other  account  which  he  does  not  feem  to  credit 
taat  it  was  built  by  fome  Babylonians,  who  came 
with  Semiramis  into  Egypt.  Jofephus  fee  ms  to 
lay  that  tins  city  was  not  built  till  the  time  of 
Cambyfes. 

d  See  the  quotation  out  of  Strabo  in  note  c 

1  C  ItrSJP°?ble  rte  f°ldiers  garter’d  here  might 
be  call  d  the  archers,  and  that  from  thence  it 

might  have  its  name ;  Kieman,  in  the  Arabic 
language,  figmfying  the  fign  Sagittarius.  I  found 
fome  called  this  place  Cafrkefhemeh. 
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ing  defcribcd  at  Nicopolis,  the  walls  being  built  of  fmall  hewn  hone,  and 
at  the  diftance  of  every  four  foot,  are  three  layers  of  brick  ;  the  plan  of 
it,  A,  and  an  upright  of  the  front,  B,  are  in  plate  JX.  7  lie  two  large 
round  towers,  c, c,  are  a  very  particular  fort  of  building;  of  one  of  thele 
I  have  given  a  plan,  C,  as  it  is  in  two  ftories.  This  tower  is  now  forty 
feet  high,  the  other  much  higher  ;  but  as  it  is  converted  into  a  Greek 
nunnery,  the  infide  is  very  much  alter’d  ;  on  the  third  ftory  is  a  room, 
the  cieling  of  which  is  fupported  by  eight  Corinthian  pillars ;  and  at  pre- 
fent  there  is  a  well  down  from  the  middle  of  the  room  :  All  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  whole  building  are  arched  at  top.  T  his  caftle  is  in¬ 
habited  by  Chriftians,  fo  that  there  are  feveral  churches  in  it*  and  as  it 
is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  it  has  been  often  the  refuge  for  fugitives 
in  the  time  of  public  infurre&ions.  The  building  in  many  parts,  is  in- 
tirely  deftroy’d,  and  they  carry  away  the  ftones  to  build. 

The  city  of  Grand  Cairo  has  been  much  magnified  as  to  its  extent,  and 
the  number'  of  its  inhabitants ;  it  confifis  now  of  three  tov/ns  or  cities  a 
mile  apart,  that  is  old  Cairo,  Cairo  properly  fo  call’d,  and  the  port  call’d 
Bulac.  The  antient  city  which  feems  to  have  fucceeded  to  Babylon,  and 
was  built  near  it,  was  call’d  Mefr,  the  old  name  of  Egypt;  it  had  alfo 
the  name  of  Fofthath f,  becaufe  Amrou-Ben-As  pitch’d  his  tent  there 
Cairo  Caber,  when  he  befieged  Babylon.  From  this,  that  part  which  was  afterwards 
built  on  had  its  name,  which  it  might  after  communicate  to  the  whole 
town.  The  prefent  great  city  of  Cairo,  which  was  called  by  the  Arabs 
Caher  s,  according  to  their  hiftorians,  was  built  by  a  general  of  the  firft 
Calif  of  the  Fathmites,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  feventy-three  of 
Kebafeh.  Chrift.  It  is  faid  Saladin  built  walls  round  both  thefe  cities. 

Old  Cairo.  A  third  city  was  built  between  the  old  and  new  cities  call’d  Kebafeh, 
which  has  been  fince  deftroy’d,  and  the  ruins  of  it  are  now  feen  f. 
Gize  has  been  mention’d  as  a  city  adjoyning,  and  alfo  Roida  in  the  ifiand 
I  fhall  fpeak  of. 

Granaries.  Old  Cairo  is  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  compafs,  and  is  not  above  two 
miles  round  •  it  is  the  port  for  the  boats  that  come  from  upper  Egypt : 
Some  of  the  Beys  have  a  fort  of  country  houfes  here,  to  which  they  retire 
at  the  time  of  the  high  Nile. 

In  old  Cairo  are  the  granaries  commonly  call’d  Jofeph’s  ,*  a  plan 
of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  ninth  plate,  D.  They  are  only  fquare 
courts  encompaffed  with  walls  about  fifteen  feet  high,  ftrengthen’d 
with  Semicircular  buttreftes  ;  they  feem  originally  to  have  been  built 
of  ftone,  but 'now  a  great  part  of  them  is  of  brick.  Thefe  courts  are 
fill’d  with  corn,  leaving  only  room  to  enter  at  the  door;  the  grain  is 
cover’d  over  with  matting,  and  there  is  a  flight  fence  made  round 
the  top  of  the  walls  of  canes,  which  I  imagined  were  defign’d  in  order 
to  difcover  if  any  people  have  got  over  the  walls :  The  locks  of  the  doors 
alfo  are  cover’d  over  with  clay,  and  fealed.  As  the  birds  fometimes  get 
to  the  corn,  fo  the  keepers  of  the  granaries  are  allow’d  a  certain  quan- 

f  Fofthath,  in  the  old  Arabic,  fignifies  a  tent,  and  the  Turkifli  word  at  prefent  is  Sehir,  tho* 
mong  the  feveral  interpretations  of  this  poffibly  it  may  have  its  name  from  Call  frail,  which 
word  Caher,  the  moil  natural  feems  to  be  that  fignifies  viftorious.  ’ 

they  fignified  by  it  the  city ;  Caer,  or  Something  +  See  Bibliotheqite  Oriental  D’Herbelot,  under 
like  it,  in  many  old  languages,  fignifying  a  city ;  Mefr  and  Caherah? 
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tity  on  that  account.  They  fay  there  were  feven  of  thefe  granaries,  and 
there  are  remains  of  fome  of  them  turn’d  to  other  ufes,  this  being  the 
only  one  now  ufed  for  corn,  which  is  what  is  brought  down  from  upper 
Egypt  for  the  ufe  of  the  foldiers,  and  diftributed  out  to  them  as  part  of 
their  pay,  and  they  ufually  fell  it :  Six  yards  of  this  granary  were  lull  of 
Wheat,  and  one  of  barley  for  the  horfe.- 

At  the  north  end  of  old  Cairo  is  the  building  for  raifing  the  water  of  Aquedufo 
the  Nile  to  the  aquedud ;  it  is  a  very  magnificent  plain  fabric,  faid  to  be 
ereded  by  Campion,  the  immediate  predeceflbr  of  the  laft  of  the  Mama- 
luke  Kings;  it  is  a  hexagon  building,  each  fide  being  between  eighty  and 
ninety  feet  long,  and  about  as  many  high  ;  the  afeent  to  it  on  the  outfide  is  . 
very  eafy  for  the  oxen  to  go  up,  that  turn  the  Perfian  wheels  to  raife  the 
water  to  the  top  of  it.  The  water  comes  into  the  refervoir  below  by  a 
channel  from  the  Nile  •  but  when  the  Nile  is  low,  it  comes  into  a  lower 
refervoir,  from  which  it  is  drawn  into  the  other  by  another  wheel :  From 
this  it  is  convey’d  up  about  a  hundred  feet  by  five  oxen,  to  as  many 
wheels  above,  as  in  plate  X*  a,  are  the  wells  by  which  the  water  is  drawn 
up;  b,  are  the  leffer  bafins  by  which  it  runs  into  the  great  bafin  ;  c,  the 
refervoir  at  top,  from  whence  it  goes  by  the  canal,  d,  to  the  aquedud, 
which  is  reprefented  with  the  upright  of  this  building.  Five  oxen  turn 
as  many  wheels  on  the  top  of  the  building,  by  which  the  water  is  drawn 
up  in  the  vafes  fix’d  to  the  cords  that  turn  on  the  wheels,  and  from  the 
top  of  them  emptying  themfelves  into  the  bafins  under  ,*  from  thence  the 
Water  runs  into  the  bafins,  b,  by  canals  made  for  that  purpofe. 

The  aquedud  itfelf  is  very  grand,  in  the  ruftic  ftyle,  the  arches  and 
peers  are  of  different  dimenfions ;  but  the  former  are  moftly  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  wide,  and  the  peers  about  ten  feet  :  In  fome  parts,  a  plain 
wall  is  built  for  feveral  feet  without  arches  ,*  I  number’d  two  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  arches,  tho’  others  mention  a  greater  number,  fome  near  three  Canal  of 
hundred  and  twenty.  The  arches  are  low  towards  the  caftle  hill,  where  TraJan' 
the  ground  is  higher,  and  the  water  running  into  a  refervoir  is  raifed  up 
to  the  caftle  by  feveral  wheels  one  over  another. 

Oppofite  to  this  refervoir  of  water  at  the  Nile,  is  the  canal  that  con¬ 
veys  the  water  to  Cairo,  and  feems  to  be  that  which  was  made  by  Trajan: 

Near  the  mouth  of  it  they  perform  the  ceremony  of  cutting  or  opening  the 
canal,  by  breaking  down  a  mound  they  make  aerofs  it  every  year.  This 
is  done  with  great  rejoycing,  when  the  Nile  is  at  a  certain  height;  and  as 
there  is  a  tradition  that  they  formerly  facrificed  a  virgin  every  year  when 
they  perform’d  this  ceremony,  fo  I  was  fhewn  a  fort  cf  pillar  of  earth,  with  Copti 
grafs  growing  on  it,  which  when  the  canal  is  open’d,  if  I  miftake  not,  is  churche* 
adorn’d  with  flowers ;  and  when  the  Nile  is  let  in,  is  wafh’d  away  in  lieu 
of  the  damfel  they  ufed  to  offer  to  the  riv$r  God. 

There  are  about  twelve  churches  belonging  to  the  Coptis  in  old  Cairo, 
moftly  in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  inhabited  by  Chriftians :  They  have 
churches  alfo  in  Cairo;  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  Patriarch  ;  but  his 
proper  church  feems  to  be  St.  Macarius’s  in  old  Cairo,  where  he  is  eleded 
and  enthroned  ;  this  is  in  the  ftreet  of  the  Patriarch.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Barbara,  they  fay  they  have  her  head,  and  fome  other  relicks.  Moft 
of  the  churches  have  old  ones  under  them  ;  and  they  fay  the  Holy  Family 
was  in  the  lower  church  dedicated  to  St.  Sergius,  where  there  are  fome 
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paintings  relating  to  that  fubjeft.  Thefe  churches  generally  confift  of  a 
nave,  and  two  ifles,  with  galleries  over  the  ifles  fupported  by  pillars,  and 
adorn’d  with  columns  in  the  front  that  fupport  the  roof.  ie  Par*-  ° 
the  altar  is  feparated  by  a  partition  that  is  often  finely  adorn  d  with  carv¬ 
ing,  and  inlaid  with  ivory  and  tortoife  fhell.  In  the  church  of  St.  George 
of  the  Greeks,  they  fay  they  have  the  arm  of  that  faint ;  they  mewed  me 
a  pillar,  to  which  an  iron  collar,  with  a  chain  is  fix  d  ;  and  they  ay  m a 
people  confined  in  it  for  three  days,  certainly  recover.  They  inform  d 
me  that  the  Turks  often  try  this  experiment,  and  having  a  great  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  faint,  frequently  come  and  fay  their  prayers  here  on  frkLys. 

There  is  alfo  a  fynagogue,  faid  to  have  been  built  about  fixteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  in  the  manner  it  now  is,  which  is  much  like  the  churches. 
Thev  fay  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was  on  the  very  fpot  where  they  ufually 
read'  the  law  •  but  that  now  no  one  enters  into  that  part,  out  of  reverence. 

I  faw  there  two  antient  manufcripts  of  the  law  ;  and  they  pretend  to  have 
a  manufcript  of  the  Bible,  writ  by  Ezra,  who  they  fay,  out  of  refpedh 
omitting  to  write  the  name  of  God,  found  it  writ  throughout  the  next 
day  after  it  was  finiftfd :  They  hold  it  fo  facred,  that  it  is  not  permitted 
that  any  one  fhould  touch  it;  and  they  fay  the  book  is  in  a  niche  about  ten 
feet  high,  before  which  a  curtain  is  drawn,  and  lamps  are  kept  always 
burning  before  it. 

Towards  the  back  part  of  the  town  is  the  ftreet  of  the  Patriarch. 
Here  are  two  churches,  one  of  which  is  St.  Macarius’s,  where  the  Patriarch 
is  ele&ed,  and  a  houfe  with  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Patriarch,  which 
probably  is  on  the  fite  of  the  antient  Patriarchal  palace ;  for,  when  the 
Patriarchs  firft  removed  from  Alexandria,  it  is  probable  they  took  up  their 
refidence  in  old  Cairo,  and  had  their  church  and  houfe  there;  but  as 
that  place  became  lefs  frequented,  and  not  fo  fafe,  they  might  remove 
into  Cairo.  The  Francifcans  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Jerufalem,  have 
a  very  neat  fmall  convent  or  hofpitium  in  old  Cairo,  where  two  or  three 
of  them  generally  live. 

The  mofque  Amrah,  to  the  north  eaft  of  old  Cairo,  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  church ;  there  are  in  it  near  four  hundred  pillars,  which  with  their 
capitals,  feem  to  have  been  collected  from  feveral  antient  buildings ;  the 
middle  part  is  open,  and  I  have  given  a  plan  of  it  in  the  eleventh  plate. 
It  is  probable  this  was  made  a  mofque  by  Amrou  the  Calif,  who  built 
Fofthath.  At  the  north  end  of  old  Cairo  is  a  mofque  of  very  folid  ruftic 
work,  tho’  in  a  ruinous  condition  •  it  i^  call’d  the  mofque  of  Omar,  and 
is  faid  to  be  the  firft  mofque  built  in  this  place,  tho’  probably  it  was  re¬ 
built  by  the  Mamalukes,  being  much  like  their  manner  of  buildings. 
As  this  is  mention’d  as  the  firft  mofque  that  was  built  here,  it  was  doubt- 
lefs  founded  by  Omar,  the  fecond  Calif  of  the  race  of  Mahomet,  who  firft 
conquer’d  Egypt. 

From  old  Cairo,  I  went  over  to  the  pleafant  ifle  of  Roida,  or  Raoudah, 
which  is  oppofite  to  it,  the  channel  of  the  Nile  between  being  dry  when 
the  water  is  low ;  it  is  a  very  delightful  fpot,  the  weft  fide  is  planted 
with  large  ^  fycamore  trees,  commonly  call’d  Pharaoh’s  fig.  Towards  the 
north  end  is  the  fmall  village  of  Roida,  the  ifle  being  near  a  mile  long. 
At  the  fouth  end  is  the  Mikias,  or  houfe  in  which  is  the  famous  pillar 
for  meafuring  the  Nile ;  it  is  a  column  in  a  deep  bafin,  the  bottom  of 
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which  is  on  a  level  with  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  the  water  entering  on  one 
fide,  and  palling  out  on  the  other.  The  pillar  is  divided  into  meafures, 
by  which  they  fee  the  rife  of  the  Nile  ;  it  has  a  fine  old  Corinthian  capi¬ 
tal  at  top,  which  has  commonly  been  omitted  in  the  draughts,  and  on  that 
refts  a  beam  which  goes  acrofs  to  the  gallery.  Concerning  this  manner 
of  meafuring  the  rife  of  the  Nile,  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fay  more  in 
another  place  *.  From  the  court  that  leads  to  this  houfe,  is  a  defcent  to 
the  Nile  by  fteps,  on  which  the  common  people  will  have  it,  that  Mofes 
was  found,  after  he  had  been  expofed  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

There  are  great  remains  of  buildings  at  this  end  of  the  ifiand,  efpe- 
cially  about  the  meafuring  place;  and  to  the  weft  there  are  remains  of 
walls  ten  feet  thick,  built  of  brick,  with  turrets  that  are  a  quarter  of 
a  circle,  but  do  not  feem  to  have  been  high,  and  I  fuppofe  that  they  were 
rather  defign  d  to  prevent  the  idle  being  encroach’d  on  by  the  river,  than 
for  any  defence.  They  fay  fome  Sultan  built  a  palace  here,  and  refided  much 
on  this  ifiand  for  the  fake  of  the  air,  and  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  fituation. 

Half  a  mile  north  of  old  Cairo,  is  a  place  call’d  Caflaraline,  where  Caftan line* 
there  are  feveral  gardens  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and  caffia;  but 
what  it  is  moft  remarkable  for,  is  a  convent  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
Dervifhes.  As  thefe  people  affed  a  fort  of  extraordinary  fandity,  fo  they  Convent  of 
live  in  a  manner  in  their  mofque,  which  is  a  large  fquare  room  cover’d  Dervifhes* 
with  a  very  fine  dome.  In  this  we  were  prefented  to  the  head  of  them, 
who  was  reading,  and  entertain’d  us  very  civilly  in  the  Turkifh  manner. 

In  it  I  faw  fome  antient  vafes,  one  being  of  white  oriental  alabafter. 

The  fuperior  had  two  pikes  near  him  with  Arabic  fentences  on  them,  and 
there  was  alfo  one  on  each  fide  of  the  niche,  which  direds  them  which 
way  they  are  to  turn  at  prayer.  In  this  room,  and  likewife  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  convent,  are  feveral  curious  things  hung  up,  that  have  been 
colleded  by  the  Dervifhes  in  their  travels  abroad,  moft  of  them  having 
fomething  of  the  wonderful  in  them  ,*  as  particularly  I  faw  a  very  large 
boot,  which  they  fay  belong’d  to  fome  giant,  and  a  bowl  of  a  pipe  in 
proportion  to  it.  Thefe  Dervifhes  are  not  thofe  that  dance,  of  which 
fort  there  are  none  in  Egypt. 

A  mile  further  north  on  the  river  is  Bulac,  about  a  mile  from  new  Cairo  Buiac. 
it  is  near  two  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  the  port  for  all  boats  that  come  up 
the  river  from  the  parts  of  Delta:  Here  they  have  a  cuftom-houfe,  many 
warehoufes  and  canes  for  travellers  5  it  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  a 
fine  bagnio. 

The  city  of  Cairo  is  fituated  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  extends  New  Cairo, 
eaftward  near  two  miles  to  the  mountain  ;  it  is  about  feven  miles  round, 
for  I  was  fomething  more  than  two  hours  and  three  quarters  going  round 
the  city  on  a  beaft  of  Cairo,  computing  that  I  went  two  miles  and  a  half 
an  hour  s. 

^  *  ■  *  * 

The  city  is  faid  to  have  been  larger  than  it  is  at  prefent,  when  it  was 
the  centre  of  trade  from  the  Eaft  Indies ;  it*  was  wall’d  round,  and  part  its  wail* 

*  1  have  given  a  draught  of  it  in  the  twelfth  Agelphi’s  houfe,  to  the  entrance  at  the  fouth  weft 
plate,  with  lome  amendments  of  thofe  that  have  corner  of  lake  Etoikien, .  twenty-five  minutes 
commonly  been  publifiTd.  From  thence  to  the  entrance  from  old  Cairo* 

8  From  the  great  mofque  which  is  in  the  way  twenty-three  minutes,  and  then  round  the  caftle 
going  from  the  European  quarter  to  Ali  Caia  to  the  place  I  began  at,  two  hours. 
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of  the  walls  of  freeftone  remain  to  the  north  eaft  of  the  caftle,  where 
they  make  an  angle,  turning  from  the  north  to  the  weft  :  I  law  alfo 
fome  remains  of  them  to  the  fouth  of  the  caftle,  going  towards  the  aque- 
duft,  which  I  fuppofe  were  the  walls  of  Tailoun ;  they  are  built  with 
femicircular  towers,  and  feem  to  have  been  made  in  imitation  or  tie  outer 
walls  of  Alexandria.  There  are  likewife  three  or  four  very  grand  gates 
that  were  built  by  the  Mamalukes ;  the  workmanfhip  of  them  is  very 
good,  and  amidft  all  the  fimplicity  of  the  architecture,  every  one  muft  be 
ftruck  with  the  furprizing  magnificence  of  them.  One  of  them  to  the 
fouth  is  call’d  Babel  Zuile  (the  gate  of  Zuile)  from  a  fuburbs  of  that 
name  it  leads  to.  Under  the  arch  of  the  gate  is  a  piece  of  lope  fatten  d 
to  a  hook,  where  they  fay  Toman  Bey,  the  laft  Mamaluke  Sultan,  was 
hang’d  by  order  of  Sultan  Selim,  after  he  had  been  tortured  to  reveal 
treafures,  and  carried  through  all  the  ftreets  on  a  lean  camel,  drefled  in 
ragged  clothes,  and  his  hands  bound.  Another  gate  is  Babel  Naffer  ,•  and 
they  fay  that  Sultan  Selim  made  his  publick  entrance  through  this  gate, 
having  taken  a  fketch  of  it,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  thirteenth  plate  at  A. 
It  probably  had  its  name  from  fome  of  the  Califs  or  Sultans  of  Egypt, 
who  had  the  name  of  Naffer.  A  little  to  the  fouth  of  it  is  a  gate  ftill 
more  magnificent,  which  is  called  Babel  Futuh,  that  is,  the  gate  of  victo¬ 
ry  ;  it  is  of  hewn  ftone,  very  high,  and  has  a  fquare  tower  on  each  fide, 
the  water  tables  of  which  are  richly  adorn’d  with  fculptures. 

The  canal  that  comes  out  of  the  Nile  at  old  Cairo,  goes  all  through  the 
city,  tho’  it  is  feen  only  from  the  back  of  the  houfes  that  are  built  on  it; 
for  tho’  there  are  feveral  bridges  over  it,  yet  there  are  houfes  built  on  each 
fide  of  them,  fo  as  to  intercept  the  view  of  the  canal,  but  when  it  is  dry,  it 
is  as  a  ftreet,  along  which  the  common  people  frequently  go ;  however, 
towards  the  time  it  begins  to  be  dry,  it  is  but  a  bad  neighbour,  as  a  flench 
arifes  from  it  that  is  very  difagreeable  to  thofe  that  live  on  it,  and  muft 
be  unwholefome. 

If  one  imagines  that  there  are  feveral  fquares  or  places  about  the  city, 
from  a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  round,  contrived  fo  as  to 
receive  and  hold  the  water  of  the  Nile,  that  is  convey’d  to  them  by  the 
canals  when  the  river  rifes,  it  may  give  fome  idea  of  the  feveral  lakes  that 
are  about  the  city  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ;  and  nothing  can 
be  imagined  more  beautiful,  than  to  fee  thofe  places  fill’d  with  water, 
round  which  the  bed:  houfes  in  the  city  are  built;  and  when  the  Nile  is 
high  in  the  fummer,  it  muft  be  an  entertaining  profpeCt,  to  fee  them  co¬ 
ver’d  with  the  fine  boats  and  barges  of  all  the  great  people,  who  come 
out  in  the  evening  to  divert  themfelves  with  their  ladies :  As  I  have  been 
inform  d,  concerts  of  mufic  are  never  wanting,  and  fometimes  fireworks 
add  to  the  amufement ;  all  the  houfes  round  being  in  a  manner  illumi¬ 
nated,  and  the  windows  full  of  Ipedtators  to  behold  this  glorious  fight. 
The  feene  is  much  alter  d  when  the  waters  are  gone  off,  and  nothing  but 
mud  appears;  but  is  foon  fucceeded  by  a  more  agreeable  view  of  green 
com,  and  afterwards  of  harveft,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  city,  on  thofe 
very  fpots  where  the  boats  were  failing  a  few  months  before. 

The  ftreets  of  Cairo,  as  of  all  the  Turkifli  cities,  are  very  narrow;  the 
wideft  goes  the  length  of  the  city  from  the  gate  Naffer  to  the  gate  Zuile, 
but  would  be  look  d  on  as  a  lane  in  Europe.  The  other  ftreets  are  fo 
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narrow,  that  they  frequently  make  a  roof  from  one  houfe  to  the  other 
over  the  ftreet,  and  put  a  flight  covering  on  it  to  defend  them  from  the 
fun.  The  city  of  Cairo  is  exceedingly  well  regulated  for  its  fecurity,  more 
efpecially  by  night ;  for  moft  of  the  ftreets,  or  at  leaft  each  end  of  every 
diftrid  or  ward,  has  a  gate  and  porter  to  it,  who  fhuts  up  the  gate  as 
foon  as  it  is  dark,  and  to  every  one  of  thefe  wards  is  a  guard  of  two  or 
three  or  more  janizaries,  fo  that  no  idle  people  can  go  about  the  ftreets 
at  night.  Some  little  ftreets  confift  only  of  (hops,  without  any  houfes, 
and  fo  they  leave  their  fhops  lock’d  up,  and  go  to  their  houfes  at  night. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  places  for  fhops  like  our  exchanges,  call’d  Bezeftans, 
which  are  fhut  up  at  night,  and  fhops  of  the  fame  trade  are  generally  to¬ 
gether  in  thefe  as  well  as  in  the  ftreets. 

Turkifh  houfes,  efpecially  in  Cairo,  have  very  little  beauty  in  them ;  Houfes. 
they  are  generally  built  round  a  court,  where  they  make  the  beft  appear¬ 
ance,  nothing  but  ufe  being  conftder’d  as  to  the  outiide  of  their  houfes, 
what  they  have  of  ornament  being  in  their  faloons  within ;  fo  that  their 
houfes,  built  below  of  ftone,  and  above  a  fort  of  cage  work,  fometimes 
fill’d  up  with  unburnt  brick,  and  few  or  no  windows  towards  the  ftreet, 
are  a  very  difagreeable  fight  to  one  who  has  feen  only  European  cities,  that 
have  fomething  of  outward  regularity,  as  well  as  conveniency  and  beauty 
within. 

There  are  feveral  magnificent  mofques  in  and  about  Cairo  ;  but  that  Mofque*. 
which  exceeds  them  all,  both  as  to  the  folidity  of  its  building,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  grandeur  and  magnificence  that  ftrikes  in  a  very  furprizing  manner, 
is  the  mofque  of  Sultan  Haffan,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  caftle  hill ;  it  is 
very  high,  of  an  oblong  fquare  figure,  crown’d  with  a  cornifh  all  round 
that  projects  a  great  way,  and  is  adorn’d  with  a  particular  fort  of  grotefque 
carvings  after  the  Turkifh  manner;  the  entrance  to  it  is  very  finely  inlaid 
with  feveral  forts  of  marbles,  and  carved  in  like  manner  at  top;  the 
afcent  was  by  feveral  fteps,  which  are  broken  down,  and  the  door  wall’d 
up,  becaufe  in  times  of  public  infurredions,  the  rebels  have  often  taken 
fhelter  there.  The  place  is  fo  ftrong,  that  now  there  is  always  a  garri- 
fon  of  janizaries  within  the  diftrid  of  it,  in  apartments  adjoining  to  the 
mofque.  To  the  north  eaft  of  the  town  is  a  very  fine  mofque  call’d  Kubbe- 
el-Azab,  or  the  cupola  of  the  Azabs,  belonging  to  the  body  of  theAzabs;  it 
is  a  very  fine  room  about  fixty  feet  fquare,  with  a  beautiful  dome  over  it, 
raifed  on  a  bafe  of  fix  teen  fides,  in  each  of  which  is  a  window,-  the  room  is 
wainfcotted  round  eight  feet  high  in  pannels,  with  all  the  moft  valuable 
marbles,  among  which  are  feveral  fine  fiabs  of  red  and  green  porphyry ;  the 
borders  round  the  pannels  are  carved  and  gilt,  a  fort  of  freeze  ranges  round, 
in  which  are  fentences  cut  in  large  gilt  charaders,  call’d  the  Couphe  cha- 
rader,  in  which  they  here  antiently  writ  the  Arabic  language.  The  walls 
above  this  are  adorn’d  with  Arabic  infcriptions  in  letters  of  gold,  and  the 
whole  cupola  is  painted  and  gilt  in  the  fineft  manner,  and  all  over  the 
mofque  are  hung  a  great  number  of  glafs  lamps  and  oftridges  eggs ;  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  it  are  feveral  apartments  built  for  the  priefts,  and  alfo  fome  grand  ones 
for  the  great  people,  who  fometimes  come  and  refide  here.  It  is  faid  this 
magnificent  room  was  built  by  a  grand  vizier,  who  defired  the  Sultan  to 
give  him  leave  to  prepare  a  place  fit  to  offer  him  a  fhirbet  in,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Mecca. 
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A  part  of  the  town  to  the  fouth  is  called  Tailoun,  faid  to  have  been  built 
before  this  city  was  founded,  by  Tholoun  who  was  mafter  of  Egypt,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  be  almoft  independant  of  the  Califs ;  and  tis  faid  left  old 
Cairo,  and  built  a  palace  and  mofque  here.  This  at  firft  was  probably 
called  Cateia,  becaufe  that  perfon  is  faid  to  have  built  a  palace  of  that 
name.  What  remains  of  the  antient  palace  goes  by  the  name  of  Kalat- 
el-Kebfh,  and  they  fay  Sultan  Selim  lodged  here.  There  are  remains  of 
the  caftle  walls  and  high  ground  within  them,  which  may  have  been  raifed 
by  throwing  out  the  dung  of  the  city,  and  afterwards  building  on  the 
-  high  ground,  tho’  to  the  weft  I  faw  there  was  a  natural  rock.  In  this 
wall  is  a  fort  of  fquare  turret  they  call  the  feat  of  Pharaoh;  near  it,  un¬ 
der  an  arch,  is  an  antient  Sarcophagus  of  black  marble,  which  receives 
the  water  of  a  conduit ;  it  is  call’d  the  fountain  of  treafure,  and  by  fome 
writers  the  fountain  of  lovers,  concerning  which  the  people  tell  fome 
flories.  It  is  richly  adorn’d  both  infide  and  out  with  hieroglyphics,  in 
the  form  of  the  draught  I  have  given  of  it  in  the  thirteenth  plate.  One 
man  feems  to  have  a  crocodile’s  head,  and  on  a  fort  of  altar  mark’d  out  in 
fquares,  feem’d  to  be  cut  two  horfes  heads ;  for  the  reft,  I  could  not  be 
permitted  to  make  any  further  obfervations,  or  to  take  the  hieroglyphics 
exadfly  that  are  cut  in  thofe  columns.  At  each  end  is  a  man,  and  fix  co¬ 
lumns  of  hieroglyphics  on  each  fide.  There  are,  befides  the  turret  call’d 
Pharaoh’s  feat,  others  in  a  femicircular  form,  fo  that  probably  this  was  the 
enclofure  of  the  old  palace.  In  this  quarter  is  a  large  mofque,  faid  to 
referable  that  of  Mecca,  and  an  antient  building,  which  feems  to  have 
been  the  quarter  of  the  body  of  foldiers  called  Cherkes,  to  whom  it  ftill 
belongs,  and  goes  by  their  name. 

To  the  eaft  of  Tailoun  is  the  caftle  of  Cairo,  fituated  on  a  rocky  hill, 
which  feems  to  be  feparated  by  art  from  the  hill  or  mountain  jebel  Duife, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  eaft  end  of  Jebel  Mocattham.  It  is  faid  this 
caftle  was  built  by  Saladin.  There  are  two  entrances  to  it  on  the  north 
fide  •  one  to  the  weft  is  called  the  gate  of  the  Azabs,  the  other  to  the  eaft, 
the  gate  of  the  janizaries.  The  defcent  by  the  former  is  narrow,  cut 
through  the  rock,  and  pafting  by  two  round  towers  near  the  gate,  and 
then  by  a  fine  large  round  tower;  the  way  is  by  a  high  wall,  on  which  at 
a  great  height,  is  a  relief  of  a  very  large  fpread  eagle,  and  fo  the  entrance 
is  oppofite  to  the  building  that  is  called  Jofeph’s  hall.  The  afcent  by  the 
gate  of  the  janizaries  is  more  fpacious  and  grand ;  on  each  fide  of  the 
inner  gate  is  a  tower  of  many  fides,  and  further  on  at  another  entrance, 
is  a  large  round  tower  on  each  fide,  oppofite  to  the  great  mofque.  The 
caftle  is  wall’d  all  round,  but  is  fo  commanded  by  the  hill  to  the  eaft  that  * 
it  can  be  a  place  of  no  ftrength,  fince  the  invention  of  canon/  At 
the  weft  of  the  caftle,  are  remains  of  very  grand  apartments  •  fome  of 
them  cover’d  with  domes,  and  adorn’d  with  mofaic  piaures  of  trees  and 
houfes,  that  doubtlefs  belong’d  to  the  antient  Sultans,  and  it  is  faid,  have 
fmce  been  inhabited  by  the  Pafhas.  This  part  of  the  caftle  is  now  only 
ufed  foi  weaving,  embroidering,  and  preparing  the  hangings  and  cover¬ 
ings  they  fend  every  year  to  Mecca.  I  faw  them  about  this  work-  and, 
tho  they  look  on  it  as  a  profanation  for  a  Chriftian  fo  much  as  to  touch 
thofe  ricn  damafks  that  are  to  cover  what  they  call  the  houfe  of  God,  yet 
notwithftanding  I  ventured  to  approach  them.  7  ’  / 
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Over  this  is  a  higher  ground  to  the  eaft,  near  the  grand  faloon,  com-  IofcPh’s 
monly  call’d  Jofeph’s  hall,  from  which  there  is  a  moft  delightful  pro¬ 
pped  of  Cairo,  the  pyramids,  and  all  the  country  round.  It  was  probably 
a  terrace  to  that  magnificent  room,  which  is  now  all  open,  except  to  the 
fouth  fide,  and  is  adorn’d  with  very  large  and  beautiful  pillars  of  red 
granite ;  the  walls  built  on  them  on  the  outfide  have  fuch  windows  as  are 
reprefented  in  the  draught  of  the  fourteenth  plate,  as  well  as  I  coiild 
take  it  under  the  reftraint  that  Grangers  are  in  here.  Walls  alfo  are  built 
with  fuch  windows  on  many  of  the  pillars  within,  efpecially  on  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  from  the  entrance,  with  arches  turn’d  from  one  pillar  to 
another  *.  Some  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  good  Corinthian,  others 
very  plain,  and  fome  only  mark’d  out  in  lines  like  leaves,-  many  of  them 
are  only  plain  ftones  fhaped  a  little  like  a  capital,  on  fome  of  which 
there  are  lines  like  a  figure  of  eight,  and  moft  of  them  have  fome  little 
relief.  They  have  only  a  rough  bafe,  fomething  like  the  antient  Egyp¬ 
tian  manner,  and  all  the  pillars  have  an  Arabic  infcription  of  one  line  cut 
on  them.  On  the  fide  that  is  built  up,  where  the  wall  fets  in,  and  arches 
are  turn’d  over,  there  feem  to  have  been  three  doors,  the  middle  one  be^ 
ing  adorn’d  at  the  top  with  that  grotefque  fort  of  work,  which  is  common 
in  the  Eaftern  buildings ;  and  over  the  pillars  and  arches,  is  a  fort  of 
wooden  freeze,  fill’d  with  Arabic  infcriptions.  The  two  couplets  of  pil- 
1  lars  in  the  middle  feem  to  have  been  defign’d  to  fupport  a  dome;  and 
probably  they  intended  to  have  two  others  for  that  purpofe,  mark’d  in  the 
plan,  for  it  is  to  be  queftion’d  if  this  room  was  ever  finifh’d,  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  firft  row  of  pillars  in  the  front  was  defign’d  for  a  portico. 

The  pillars  doubtlefs  were  brought  from  fome  antient  buildings,  moft  pro¬ 
bably  from  Alexandria ;  pillars  of  one  ftone  not  feeming  to  have  been  in 
ufe  in  Egypt  before  the  Greeks  came  among  them,  who  fhew’d  all  their 
art  and  magnificence  in  that  city.  To  the  weft  part  of  the  cafcle  alfo  is 
the  jail,  which  the  common  people  will  have  to  be  the  prifon  in  which 
Jofeph  was  confined. 

About  the  middle  of  the  caftle  is  a  large  court,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Divan* 
which  are  the  Pafha’s  apartments,  and  the  great  divan,  over  the  kafa-- 
meidan,  or  black  place  to  the  fouth.  The  plain  under  the  caftle  to  the 
north  weft  is  call’d  Remle,  or  the  fandy  place.  In  this  divan  I  faw  the 
fhields  of  leather,  above  half  an  inch  thick,  with  the  fpears  remaining  in 
them,  with  which  Sultan  A  mu  rath  pierced  them.  Here  alfo  I  faw  the 
divan  of  Beys  affembled,  under  the  Kaia,  or  prime  minifter  of  the  Pafha, 
as  they  conftantly  meet  three  times  a  week,  the  Pafha,  whenever  he 
pleafes,  fitting  in  a  room  behind  that  has  a  communication  by  fome  lattife- 
windows.  A  ftranger  may  go  in  with  the  conful’s  dragoman  or  interpreter, 
and  being  conduced  afterwards  to  the  Pafha’s  coffee  room,  is  civilly  en¬ 
tertain’d  by  his  people  with  fweetmeats  and  coffee.  The  mint  alfo  is  near,  Mint, 
where  they  coin  their  gold,  and  fome  fmall  pieces  call’d  Medines,  which 
are  of  the  value  of  three  farthings,  and  are  of  iron  wafh’d  over  with  fil~ 
ver,  the  bafe  money  of  Conftantinople  not  pafling  in  Egypt.  I  faw  a 
piece  of  a  fmall  obelifk  of  black  marble,  with  hieroglyphics  on  it  made 


*  This  hall  ought  not  to  be  reprefented  as  cover’d. 
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ufe  of  as  the  fill  of  a  window ;  it  is  about  eight  feet  long,  and  eighteen 
inches  fquare.  b 

Jofeph’s  well.  The  well  in  the  caftle  has  often  been  defcribed  and  fpoken  of  as  a  very 
wonderful  thing  ;  it  is  call’d  Jofeph’s  well,  not  from  the  Patriarch  Jofeph, 
but,  as  fome  authors  obferve,  from  a  grand  vizier  of  that  name,  who  had 
the  care  of  this  work  under  Sultan  Mahomet,  fon  of  Calaun,  who  did 
not  live  feven  hundred  years  ago ;  the  fedtion  and  plans  of  it  are  in  the 
fifteenth  plate  h.  It  has  been  look’d  on  as  a  very  extraordinary  thing  to 
cut  fuch  a  well  down  through  the  rock,-  but  the  ftone  is  foft,  and  it 
would  have  been  much  more  difficult  to  have  dug  it  down,  had  the  foil 
been  of  earth  or  fand,  and  to  have  built  a  wall  round  within.  Moreover, 
the  done  they  dug  up,  as  it  would  ferve  for  building,  might  be  of  great 
ufe  in  making  improvements  in  the  caftle.  The  paffage  down  is  round 
the  well,  the  rock  being  left  about  two  feet  thick  between  the  pafiage 
and  the  well ;  the  defcent  for  the  firft  five  flights  is  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  well,  and  fo  far  the  well  and  the  paflages  are  built,-  afterwards  it  is 
round  the  well  as  defcribed  •  the  paffage  being  about  fix  feet  and  a  half 
Iquare  ;  holes  are  cut  archwife  in  the  partition,  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  wide,  and  fomething  higher,  in  order  to  give  fome  light  to  the 
paffage  down.  The  well  is  of  an  oblong  fquare  form,  and  the  defcent 
to  the  bottom  of  the  firft  well  goes  three  times  round  in  twelve  flights 
being  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep;  the  defcent  is  very  ealy,  each  ften 
being  about  fix  inches  high,  and  five  feet  broad,  but  the  place  is  fo  dirty 
that  m  moft  parts  the  fteps  are  hardly  perceivable.  On  the  long  fide  I 
thought  I  could  number  fifteen  fteps,  and  on  the  other  fide  twelve.  On 
the  left  hand  of  the  paffage,  at  the  bottom  of  this  well,  is  an  entrance 
K,  now  flopped  up,  the  peop  e  fay  it  leads  to  the  pyramids ;  and  ano- 
^ier  mention  d  to  the  right,  they  fay  went  to  the  Red  fea.  From  the 
o  tom  of  this  well,  by  the  hole,  M,  is  an  entrance  to  another  well  not 
fo  big;  the  defcent  is  very  difficult,  by  reafon  of  the  wet  and  dirt  and 
alfo  dangerous,  as  the  flairs  are  narrow,  and  no  partition  between  ’them 
and  the  well;  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep.  The  bottom  of 
tins  well  being  probably  on  a  level  with  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  or  rather 
lower  the  water  never  fails,  but  palling  through  the  fait  foil,  ft  is  a  Iftde 
brackilh  and  femes  only  for  common  ufes  ;  and  is  not  good  to  drink 
rom  this  place  it  is  raffed  to  the  bottom  of  the  upper  well,  by  a  wheel 
turn  d  there  by  oxen,  which  raifes  feventy-two  vafes  that  hold  /ear  three 
quarts  each;  they  are  tied  to  ropes  that  hang  on  the  wheel,  and  there  be 
mg  convey  d  into  another  bafin,  it  is  by  the  fame  means  rlifed  to  the  ton 
b?  another  fet  of  oxen,  and  eighty-five'  vafa.  There  i,  one  fifing  ,'tJ 


A.  is  the  plan  of  the  top  of  the  well,  and  of 
the  ftairs  round  it,  over  which  is  a  view  of  it 
from  Le  Bruyn.  A  O  A.  are  the  ftairs  about  the 
folid  part .  B.  At  C.  begins  the  firft  flight  on  the 

r  r  r  7  \  .  There  are  a]fo  ft*irs  at  D. 

a^ekt^1S  fllght>  are  the  fending  places 
of  the  feveral  flights  round  the  well;  th?  upper 

part  of  the  well  being  built  as  reprefented  indie 
jedions,  to  make  the  flights  D  C.  and  C  C 
longer.  Within  F.  at  O  A.  and  the  part  oppo- 
fite  E.  the  rock  is  cut  in  fix  feet  further  than  it 
is  above  ;  for  the  rock  being  mark’d  out  arch- 


wife,  as  in  fedion  H.  it  is  from  thence  gradually 
ut  in  fix  feet  further  than  above.  At  O.  in  aft 
,  raughts,  are  the  oxen  and  wheels  to  raife 
the  water.  The  fedion  G.  is  of  the  upper  well 
down  the  middle.  H.  is  a  fedion  within  the 
paitidon,  between  the  ftairs  and  the  well. 

The  next  plan  is  of  the  bottom  of  the  firft 
well  I  the  place  where  the  water  is  drawn  up. 

.  the  bafin  it  runs  into,  and  from  which  it 
;s  drawn  up  to  the  top.  M.  tlie  defcent  down 
into  the  lower  well.  The  meafures  of  the  deoth 
of  the  well  I  had  from  others.  ^ 

particular 
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particular  in  this  well,  that  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  from  the  top, 
on  two  oppofite  {ides,  it  is  cut  in,  as  I  conjectured,  fix  or  feven  feet 
archwife,  and  fo  continues  all  the  way  down  to  the  bottom,  which  was 
probably  done  to  make  the  flights  of  flairs  longer,  and  confequently 
a  more  eafy  defcent.  Some  have  remark’d  that  feveral  fuch  wells  have 
been  found  at  old  Cairo,  only  with  this  difference,  that  they  are  Angle, 
but  very  deep,  and  an  oblong  fquare  of  about  ten  feet  by  twelve,  and 
that  fome  are  even  in  ufe  to  this  day.  Near  this  well  is  the  laft  wheel 
that  raifes  up  the  water,  which  is  convey’d  by  the  aquedud  for  better 
ufes.  This  caftle,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  is  like  a  lit¬ 
tle  town,  but  the  moft  part  of  it  is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  caftle,  extending  away  to  the  fouth  eaft,  is  a  fort  Carafia. 
of  antient  fuburbs,  call’d  Caraffa.  At  the  entrance  to  this  place  are  lome 
magnificent  tombs  cover  d  with  domes,  laid  to  be  the  monuments  of 
fome  Kings  of  Egypt ;  the  people  fay  they  are  the  Califs,  the  relations  of 
Mahomet,  who  conquer  d  this  country  j  and  fo  great  a  veneration  they 
have  for  them,  that  they  oblige  Chriftians  and  Jews  to  defcend  from  their 
aftes,  out  of  relped,  when  they  pafs  this  way.  Caraffa  feems  to  have 
been  the  antient  univerfity  for  the  united  ftudies  of  their  law  and  divinity; 
it  is  now  in  a  manner  a  plain  of  ruins  to  the  fouth  of  mount  Duife  ; 
being  the  remains  of  many  colleges  and  convents  of  Dervifhes,  where  it 
is  faid  there  were  fo  great  a  number,  that  a  ftranger  could  pafs  a  year 
at  free  coft,  only  fpending  one  day  in  each  of  them.  On  the  right,  I 
faw  on  a  height  the  great  mofque  of  El-Imam  Schafei,  one  of  the  four 
great  dodors  of  the  law,  who  is  had  in  great  veneration  amongft  them, 
and  whofe  fepulchre  is  there  ;  it  is  call’d  La-Salehiah,  from  a  title  they 
gave  Saladin  who  built  it,  together  with  an  hofpital  and  college;  and  he 
obliged  all  the  dodors  of  Egypt  to  follow  the  dodrine  of  this  relation  of 

Mahomet,  who  was  a  native  of  Gaza.  I  faw  to  the  eaft  of  the  fouth 

point  of  the  hill  Jehuly ,  where  I  fuppofo  Babylon  was,  great  remains  of 
•  arches  of  a  very  confiderable  aquedud,  by  which  the  water  was  probably 
convey  d  to  this  and  other  mofques;  and  at  another  tune,  when  I  was  to 
the  fouth  of  that  hill,  by  the  river,  I  faw  a  building  like ’that  at  the  head 
of  the  aquedud,  that  is  built  to  the  caftle,  which  I  fuppofe  is  the  refer- 
voir  to  which  the  water  was  raifed  from  the  canal  that  goes  to  Al-Bafetin ; 
but  there  was  no  venturing  to  go  further  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  it,  this 
being  reckon’d  the  moft  dangerous  part  about  Cairo.  Three  or  four  miles 
from  the  town  is  Bafetin,  fo  call’d  from  the  gardens  that  are  there.  A-  Bafetin 
bout  two  miles  on  this  fide  of  it,  is  the  Jews  burial  place,  to  which  T . 

place  every  body  is  efcorted  by  a  guard  of  Arabs,  who  are  paid  money  pk«.  “ 

for  their  protedion,  and  do  not  fail  to  ufe  you  ill.  I  had  the  curiofity  to 
go  out  and  fee  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  bury  their  dead  in  thefe 
parts :  They  dig  a  grave  about  fix  feet  deep ;  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
bottom  of  the  grave,  they  dig  in  a  hole  big  enough  to  receive  the  body 
then  they  depofite  it,  laying  broad  ftones  againft  the  hole,  and  fill  up  the 
grave  ;  it  being  contrary  to  their  law,  as  I  was  inform’d,  to  lay  earth 
on  the  body.  South  of  the  burial  place  are  three  fmall  arched  houfes, 
where  they  walh  and  prepare  the  bodies  for  burial,  that  die  out  of  their 

houfes;  for  when  that  happens,  they  never  carry  the  corpfe  into  the 
houfe.  '  1 


I  went 
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I  went  up  to  the  top  of  Jebel  Duife,  which  is  to  the  norths  fiom  which, 
as  I  obferved,  it  is  poffible  the  caftle  hill  might  be  feparated  by  art.  At 
the  eaft  end  there  are  feveral  grottos  all  up  the  fide  of  the  hill  in  many 
ftories,  feveral  of  which  are  inacceftible,  but  there  is  a  way  to  fome  by  a 
narrow  terrace  ;  they  are  moftly  rooms  eight  or  ten  feet  fquare,  and  high. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill,  towards  the  weft  brow  of  it,  are  two  rooms  cut 
near  the  furface  of  the  rock,  with  holes  on  the  top  to  let  in  light;  over 
it  is  a  raifed  place  where  the  great  men  often  go  and  enjoy  one  of  the 
flneft  profpedts  in  Egypt,  commanding  a  view  of  Cairo,  and  of  all  the 
country,  efpccially  into  Delta,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  carry.  To  the  eaft, 
over  the  fouth  clift,  is  the  mofque  in  which  the  Sheik  Duife  is  buried, 
who  has  given  name  both  to  the  hill  and  mofque.  The  mofque  within  is 
painted  all  over  with  flowers,  on  a  red  ground  ;  near  it  are  buried  feve¬ 
ral  of  his  children,  and  the  fons  of  fome  Pafhas.  We  had  free  admit¬ 
tance  every  where,  and  the  Sheik  fpread  a  carpet  before  the  mofque,  and 
ferved  a  collation.  Beyond  this  mofque,  on  a  hill,  is  a  folid  building  of 
Bone,  about  three  feet  wide,  built  with  ten  fteps,  being  at  top  about  three 
feet  fquare,  on  which  the  Sheik  mounts  to  pray  on  any  extraordinary  oc- 
caflons,  when  all  the  people  go  out ;  as  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  and 
here  in  Egypt,  when  the  Nile  does  not  rife  as  they  expect  it  fhould;  and 
fuch  a  praying  place  they  have  without  all  the  towns  throughout  Turkey. 
On  another  height  of  the  hill,  to  the  eaft,  over  the  fouth  brow,  is  a 
ruin’d  building  like  a  mofque.  I  expected  to  have  feen  fomething  of  an 
obfervatory  here,  mention’d  by  the  Arabian  hiftorians,  on  this  hill ;  that 
particular  part  being  a  very  advantageous  fituation.  This  hill  being 
reckon’d  a  very  dangerous  place,  the  janizary  diflliaded  me  from  going, 
but  I  went  without  him,  notwith  flan  ding  that  fome  people  call’d  after 
me  that  were  on  the  hill,  to  prevent  my  going,  being  very  defirous  to 
take  a  view  of  this  building.  We  defcended  the  hill  to  the  north,  by  a 
very  eafy  way,  practicable  by  camels;  the  afcent  to  the  fouth  being  a 
winding  foot  way  up  the  fide  of  the  hill,  which  is  there  almoft  perpen¬ 
dicular.  On  the  north  flde  there  is  a  quarry  of  freeftone,  which  is  very 
much  ufed  for  the  buildings  of  Cairo. 

Under  this  hill,  to  the  north,  are  the  burial  places  call’d  Keick  Bey,  I 
fuppofe  from  fome  Bey  of  that  name  having  a  remarkable  fepulchre  here, 
where  there  are  a  great  number  of  magnificent  tombs  cover’d  with  cupo¬ 
las,  and  feveral  large  mofques  built  over  the  burial  places  of  great  men, 
extending  for  above  a  mile  to  the  north  eaft.  In  one  part,  niany  of  the 
relations  of  Mahomet  are  buried,  probably  of  the  families  of  the  antient 
Califs  of  Egypt ;  which  places  are  efteem’d  fo  facred,  that  it  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  for  Chriftians  to  go  among  thofe  fepulchres.  Beyond  thefe  fe- 
pulchres,  and  the  cube  of  the  Azabs,  is  the  country  call’d  Adalia,  where 
there  is  only  one  houfe,  in  which  the  tribute  is  depofited,  that  is  to  be 
fent  to  Cairo  after  the  Bey  that  is  to  attend  it  has  made  his  public  pro- 
ceiiion  thro  the  city,  till  fuch  time  as  all  things  are  ready  for  their  de¬ 
parture,  which  is  often  three  or  four  months.  A  Bey  with  a  <mard  is 

alfo  appointed  monthly  to  guard  this  part  of  the  country,  as  another  has 
in  charge  old  Cairo,  and  the  parts  about  it. 

In  Cairo  there  aie  feveral  bagnios,  fome  of  which  are  very  handfome 
within,  being  places  of  great  refort  in  Turkey,  botli  on  a  religious  ac- 

count. 
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count,  in  order  to  purifie  themfelves,  and  alfo  as  places  of  refrefhment 
and  diverfion,  efpecially  for  the  women,  who  once  or  twice  a  week  fpend 
moft  part  of  the  day  in  the  bagnios,  and  are  glad  of  fuch  a  pretence  to 
get  out  of  their  confinement.  There  are  fome  bagnios  on  purpofe  for  the 
women,  but  the  more  general  method  is  to  fet  apart  certain  times  for 
them ;  but  the  ladies  are  deprived  of  this  public  opportunity  of  bathing 
among  the  very  great  people,  who  have  bagnios  prepared  for  them  in  tneir 

own  houfes. 

They  have  alfofeveral  canes  in  Cairo,  which  they  call  here  Okelas,-  they  C*ne.* 
are  very  indifferent  buildings  round  a  court,  are  commonly  appropriated 
to  merchants  of  a  particular  country,  with  their  merchandife ;  as  there 
is  one  for  thofe  of  Nubia,  and  the  black  flaves  and  other  goods  they  bring 
along  with  them  ;  another  for  white  flaves  from  Georgia ;  they  have  alio 
feveral  canes  at  Bulac,  in  all  which  ftrangers  are  accommodated  with  a 
room  at  a  very  fmall  price,  but  with  nothing  elfe ;  fo  that  excepting  the 
room,  there  are  no  greater  accommodations  in  thefe  houfes  than  there  are 
in  the  deferts,  unlefs  from  the  conveniency  of  a  market  near. 

I  went  to  fee  fome  of  the  beft  houfes  in  Cairo.  The  great  men  have  a  Houfes  in 
faloon  for  common  ufe,  and  another  for  ftate;  and  as  they  have  four 
wives,  each  of  them  has  a  faloon,  with  the  apartments  about  it,  that  have 
no  communication  with  the  other  parts  of  the  houfe,  except  the  common 
entrance  for  the  fervants,  which  is  kept  lock’d  ;  and  the  private  entrance, 
of  which  the  mafter  keeps  the  key.  They  have  fuch  a  machine  made  to 
turn  round,  as  they  ufe  in  nunneries,  which  receives  any  thing  they  want 
to  give  in  or  out,  without  feeing  one  another.  At  the  houfe  of  Gfman 
Bey,  there  is  a  fine  faloon  with  a  lobby  before  it ;  the  grand  room  is  an 
oblong  fquare;  in  the  middle  is  ano&agon  marble  pillar;  the  room  is  wain- 
fcotted  on  two  fides  about  eight  feet  high,  in  pannels  of  grey  marble, 
with  a  border  round  every  pannel  of  mofaic  work  •  the  end  at  which  one 
enters,  and  the  fide  where  the  windows  are,  not  being  finifh’d  in  this 
manner ;  the  fopha  extends  all  round  the  room,  and  the  whole  is  fur- 
nifh’d  with  the  richeft  velvet  cufhions,  and  the  floor  cover’d  with  fine 
carpets.  I  faw  another  magnificent  houfe,  of  a  much  older  date  than 
this;  it  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Sultan  Nafir  lben  Calahoun,  or  Ca^ 
laun,  who  was  the  feventh  King  of  Egypt  of  the  Mamalukes,  call’d  Baha- 
rites,  and  lived  about  the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  feventy- 
nine.  The  houfe  is  built  round  a  fmall  court,  in  which  there  are  feveral 
large  apartments.  The  entrance  to  the  grand  apartment  is  by  a  fine  old 
door,  fomething  in  the  Gcthic  tafte  ,•  there  is  one  thing  very  particular,  a 
fort  of  double  pillars  on  each  fide  of  the  door,  cut  out  of  one  ftone,  work’d 
fo  as  to  appear  as  if  two  pillars  were  bent  and  link’d  together,  like  a 
chain,  which  will  be  better  underftood  by  the  draught  in  the  thirteenth 
plate,  mark’d  B.  The  magnificent  faloon  is  in  the  figure  of  a  Greek 
crofs,  with  a  cupola  in  the  middle ;  it  is  wainfcotted  for  ten  feet  high,  in 
a  very  cofily  manner ;  round  at  top,  about  two  feet  deep,  are  Arabic  in- 
fcriptions;  then  for  about  two  feet  more,  are  works  of  mother  of  pearl, 
and  fine  marbles,  in  the  figure  of  fmall  arches.  Below  this  it  is  all  done 
in  pannels,  which  have  a  border  round  of  mofaic  work  in  mother  of  pearl, 
and  blue  fmalt,  or  a  fort  of  glafs  that  is  not  tranfparent ;  in  fome  the  mid¬ 
dle  part  is  of  the  fineft  marbles,  in  others  all  of  mofaic  work.  I  went  to 
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fee  the  manner  of  hatching  chickens  in  ovens  and  the  method  they  take 
to  make  fal  armoniac,  which  1  fhall  particularly  defenbe  in  another  piacc. 

Thofe  feem  much  to  exceed  as  to  the  number  of  Pe°Pie  'n  "f0 

compute  that  there  are  two  millions,  tho’  it  is  pofitively  affiim  at  fc 
ven  thoufand  have  died  in  one  day  of  the  plague  ;  in  which  they  fay  they 
can  make  an  exadt  computation,  from  the  number  of  biers  that  are  let  to 
carry  out  the  dead.  There  is  a  great  mixture  of  people  in  Cairo  the 
city  being  compofed  of  original  Egyptians,  among  w  om  aie  tie  opti 
Chriftians:  of  Arabians;  of  the  people  of  Barbary,  and  the  weft  ern  parts 
of  Africa  •  of  the  Berberines  of  the  parts  of  Nubia,  a  great  num  er  of 
their  men  coming  here  to  offer  themfelves  as  fervants.  They  are  a  Molotto 
race  ;  have  a  fort  of  government  among  themfelves,  thofe  of  inch  a  part  of 
the  country  chufing  a  Sheik  or  head,  who  takes  care  of  all  new  comeis  to 
recommend  them  to  places,  to  fupply  them  with  money  when  tiiey  aie 
out  of  iervice,  or  fick,  for  which  they  have  a  common  puiie,  and  when 
they  are  able,  they  faithfully  return  what  was  difburfed  on  them,  dheic. 
are  likewife  fome  of  the  Turcoman  race,  fuch  as  aie  fent  from  Condan- 
ti nopie  to  fill  fome  places,  and  fuch  as  the  Pafhas  bring  with  them,  and 
chance  to  fettle  here ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
of  Cairo  are  of  the  Mamaluke  race,  defeended  from  thofe  flaves  moftly 
of  Georgia  and  parts  about  it,  who  have  fince  the  Mamaluke  edablifli- 
ment,  come  into  the  government,  and  into  mod  of  their  offices,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  fo  by  a  condant  fredi  fupply  to  this  day;  of  which  I  diall 
have  occadon  to  fay  more  under  the  government  of  Egypt.  There  are 
likewife  in  Cairo  fome  Greeks,  a  few  Armenians,  and  many  Jews.  Of 
the  Europeans,  there  are  fettled  here  only  the  French,  Englifh,  and  fome 
Italians  from  Venice  and  Leghorn.  The  Francifcans  dependant  on  the 
convent  at  Jerufalem,  have  a  large  new-built  monadery,  which  was  pull’d 
down  once  or  twice  by  the  mob,  whild  they  were  building  it,  before  they 
could  fatisfie  the  great  people,  who  wanted  prefents ;  and  it  cod  them 
great  dims  of  money,  not  only  for  the  building,  but  to  make  all  the  great 
men  their  friends.  The  fuperior  here  is  call’d  the  vice-prefefl  of  Egypt, 
the  guardian  of  Jerufalem  having  the  title  of  prefect.  There  is  another 
convent  of  Francifcans,  who  are  fent  mifdonaries  from  Rome  with  a  fu¬ 
perior,  who  is  call’d  alfo  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  and  commands  three  con¬ 
vents  they  have  in  upper  Egypt.  Thefe  live  on  a  fmall  allowance  they 
have  from  Rome,  and  on  the  charity  of  their  difciples ;  they  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  Englidi,  who  are  ready  in  thefe  countries,  to  pro¬ 
tect  all  Chridians  :  The  other  Francifcans,  a  convent  of  Capuchines,  and 
another  of  jefuits,  are  under  the  protection  of  the  French.  When  any  of 
the  Englifh  happen  to  die  in  any  parts  of  the  Levant,  they  are  buried 
with  the  Greeks,  and  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  church,  where 
there  is  no  Englidi  chaplain.  The  European  merchants  fettled  here,  con- 
fidering  how  much  they  are  confined,  live  agreeably  enough  among  them¬ 
felves  ;  are  generally  fociable  with  thofe  of  their  own  nation;  and  in  a  plen¬ 
tiful  country,  they  do  not  want  whatever  may  make  life  pafs  agreeably. 
The  morning  being  fpent  in  bufinefs,  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  often 
pafibd  in  riding  out  to  the  fields  and  gardens  to  the  north  of  Cairo, 
where  for  a  mile  out  of  town,  there  is  little  danger  ;  fometimes  the  whole 
day  is  fpent  in  diverfions  that  way  ;  and  they  have  a  relaxation  from  bu¬ 
finefs 
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fincfs  both  on  the  Chriftian  and  Jewifh  fabbath,  as  the  Jews  tranfadl  a 
great  part  of  their  affairs.  When  the  Nile  is  high,  and  little  bufinefs  is 
done,  they  fpend  their  time  in  the  houfes  they  have  at  old  Cairo  and 
Gize;  fo  that  11  rangers  pafs  their  time  as  agreeably  as  the  circumftances 
of  the  place  will  admit,  the  gentlemen  here  fhewing  them  all  manner  of 
civility,  efpecially  fuch  as  come  out  of  curiofity,  who  never  fail  to  meet 
with  a  kind  reception  in  their  houles,  which  they  tardy  oblige  them  to 

make  theii  home,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  otherwiie  accommodated 
here. 

The  great  trade  of  this  place  is  an  import  of  broad  clothes,  tin,  and  Tnde  to 
lead,  an  export  of  coffee,  fenna,  faffranounes  for  dying,  flax,  and  leve-  c,liro- , 
ral  druggs  which  come  moftly  from  Perfia ;  they  alfo  import  raw  filk  from 
Afia,  and  manufacture  it  chiefly  into  fattins,  and  fome  filks  in  imitation  of 
thofe  of  India  ;  and  at  fome  places  near,  they  have  manufactures  of  coarfe 
linnen.  They  alfo  make  fugar  of  the  growth  of  the  country,  which  is 
neither  cheap  nor  flne,  except  a  imall  quantity,  very  fine,  for  the  ufo  of 
the  Grand  Signior  ;  but  as  it  is  very  dear,  fo  it  is  not  commonly  to  be  met 
with  for  file.  They  have  fome  manufactures  in  great  perfection,  as  mak¬ 
ing  Turkifh  ffirrops,  and  all  furniture  for  horfes;  and  I  obferved  the  bars 
both  of  iron  and  brafs  they  make  chequerwife  to  put  before  their  win¬ 
dows,  were  of  very  good  workmanlhip,  tho’  1  imagined  they  were  moftly 
of  the  time  of  the  Mamalukes.  They  make  lattifes  for  windows  of  turn’d 
work,  in  wood,  in  a  very  curious  and  beautiful  manner.  About  Menou- 
fieh  alfo  in  Delta,  they  make  that  fine  matting  of  dyed  rufhes,  which  is 
fent  not  only  all  over  the  Turkifh  empire,  but  alfo  to  moft  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  work  alfo  very  well  at  the  filver  trade,  as  in  moft  parts  of 
Turkey,  for  ornaments  for  their  women  and  horfes,  which  is  generally 
carried  on  eveiy  where  by  the  Chriftians.  The  conveniency  of  water 
carriage  makes  Cairo  a  place  of  great  trade,  for  there  are  few  arts  in  any 
tolerable  perfection  higher  up,  or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of  E^ypt'  fo 
that  all  the  country,  up  the  Nile  at  lraft,  is  fupplied  with  moft  things  from 
the  great  city ;  and  as  there  is  little  credit  among  the  Turks,  and  it&is  very 
rare  they  truft  one  another  to  negotiate  any  bufinefs  by  bills,  or  rifque 
theii  money  in  the  hands  of  anyone  ;  this  always  occafions  a  great  con¬ 
flux  of  people  to  Grand  Cairo ;  fo  that  probably  near  a  quarter  of  the 
fouls  m  the  city  not  being  fix’d  inhabitants,  and  as  they  are  not  afraid  of 
the  plague,  but  come  to  the  city  notwithftanding  the  infection,  fo  it  may 
be  fuppofed  that  a  great  number  of  the  people  that  die  of  that  diftern- 
per,  are  thofe  who  come  every  day  to  Cairo  about  their  affairs. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  Memphis,  and  the  Pyramids  near  Cairo 

¥  T  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  Situation  of  Memphis  ffiould  not  be  well  Memphis. 

-f  known’  whlch  was  fo  Sreat  and  famous  a  city,  and  for  fo  long  a  time 
the  capital  of  Egypt ;  but  as  many  of  the  beft  materials  of  it  mfoht  be 
earned  to  Alexandria ;  and  afterwards  when  fuch  large  cities  were  built 

near 
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near  it,  as  Cairo,  and  thofe  about  it,  it  is  no  wonder  that  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  fhould  be  carried  away  to  places  fo  near  and  fo  well  frequented  ; 
and  the  city  being  in  this  manner  levelled,  and  the  Nile  overflowing  the 
old  ruins,  it  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  how  every  thing  has  been  bu¬ 
ried  or  cover’d  over,  as  if  no  fuch  place  had  ever  been. .  There  are  two 
diftances  mention’d  by  Strabo  h,  in  order  to  fix  the  fituation  of  Memphis ; 
he  fays  it  was  about  eleven  miles  from  Delta,  and  five  from  the  height 
on  which  the  pyramids  were  built,  which  appear  to  be  the  pyramids  of 
Gize.  Diodorus  fays  that  it  was  fifteen  miles  from  the  pyramids,  which 
leems  to  be  a  miftake.  Strabo  fpeaks  alfo  of  Memphis  as  neai  Babylon,  fo 
that  probably  it  was  fituated  on  the  Nile,  about  the  middle,  between  the 
pyramids  of  Gize  and  Sacara,  fo  that  I  conjecture  this  city  was  about. 
Mocanan  and  Metrahenny,  which  are  in  the  road  from  Cairo  to  Faiume, 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Nile,  and  rather  nearer  to  the  pyramids  of  Sacara, 
than  to  thofe  of  Gize ;  for  at  Mocanan  I  faw  fome  heaps  of  rubbifh,  but 
much  greater  about  Metrahenny,  and  a  great  number  of  grottos  cut  in 
the  oppofite  hills  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river,  which  might  be  the  fepul- 
chres  of  the  common  people  of  Memphis,  as  thofe  on  the  weftern  hills 
were  probably,  for  the  moft  part,  the  burial  places  of  their  Deities,  their 
Kings,  their  great  people,  and  their  defeendants.  I  obferved  alfo  a 
large  bank  to  the  fouth  of  Metrahenny,  running  towards  Sacara,  which 
may  be  the  rampart  mention’d  by  Diodorus  Siculus ',  as  a  defence  to  the 
city,  not  only  againft  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  but  alfo  againft  an 
enemy  ;  and  therefore  muft  be  different  from  that  mention’d  by  Herodo¬ 
tus,  as  twelve  miles  and  a  half  fouth  of  Memphis,  by  which  the  courfe 
of  the  river  was  turn’d,  and  confequently  at  that  diftance,  could  not  well 
be  faid  to  be  a  defence  to  the  city.  Pliny  is  ftill  more  plain,  and  fays 
that  the  pyramids  were  between  Memphis  and  Delta,  not  four  miles  from 
the  river,  and  fix  from  Memphis  *,  which  fixes  this  city  about  the  place 
I  mention.  «? 

There  is  another  circumftance  in  the  fituation  of  this  city,  that  there 
were  large  lakes  k  to  the  north  and  weft  of  it,  both  as  a  defence,  and 
probably  alfo  to  fupply  fome  part  of  the  city  with  water-  and  I  faw 
feveral  fuch  lakes  to  the  north  and  weft  of  Metrahenny.  It  is  alfo  very 
remarkable  that  Menes  the  fir  ft  King  of  Egypt,  according  to  Herodotus, 
turn’d  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  which  run  under  the  weftern  hills,  and 
made  it  pafs  in  the  middle  between  them  and  the  eaftern  hills,  and  built 
the  city  where  the  river  firft  run;  it  is  not  improbable  thatCalig  Al-Heram, 
that  is  the  canal  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  weftern  canal,  fome  miles  be- 


h  'H  MiyQig  oivTyj  to  ftacriAnov  tcov  ’A lyontlm'  tgi 

ydg  utto  tS  AzAtx  t gj<r%otvov  eig  oujt^v  - -  IIo/w? 

S  igl  (MyxAri  re  evotvtyog,  SivTigx  (Mtx  ‘AAi%xvS(>&xv, 
yiyxSwv  dvS^uv  KX&dgrzij  Kj  t uv  ixet  wvuixiffyzvuv'  ar£>o- 
j letvrou  Si  Aiyvxt  aroAsw?  Kj  twv  fixcriAduv,  a,  vvv 
(j.iv  Koma7roigoci,  ^  i^yx.  iS^vtou  S’ eft’  v\povg  xxSy- 
xovlx  T £  Kara)  Trig  uoAiug  iSoi^ag'  <rwx7rl(i 

S  xA <r©J  OUJTU  Aiyvri.  TiTlx^yxovlx  S’  xno  Trig  arcA iug 
$otS(oig  zgcoiA^ovTy  ogavq  Tig  ctygvg  igiv,  ify'  vj  zroAAcd 
(mv  UvqxyiSzg  eitri  tx$ 01  t uv  (dxeiAzuv.  Strabo  1.  1  7. 
p.  807,  808. 

1  'P iOVT@J  yeeg  tS  N«As*  vree/  tjjv  aroA<v,  kxtx  rxg 
uvct€d<rc-ig  IrrixAv^ovTog,  olgro  yiv  tS  votx  u^o&x Ailo 
w^yyzyz^ig  argo?  yb  t arA^acuv  zrolayx 


vr(>o&Ariydlog,  izgog  Se  Tag  xttq  t>5V  yy-g  TtroAiyiag^ 
dn^ozoAiug  e^ov  tx^iv'  tK  Ss  tuv  xAAuv  ytgwv  ar«v- 
T *‘P>jv  (xsyxAYjV  pxbbxv,  y  to  <rpo- 
Sgov  tS  TtfOTxyS  Ssy^ofMvrj,  ^  zrxvlx  -rov  arg£,<,  Triv  zrcAiv 

T07T0V  ST  A  Q7T%  TO  yjdyX  XXTiffKiVXgO  Sou/yxgb 

iTTOierl  t>jv  oyy^Q TYjlci.  Diodorus  1.  1.  p.  46. 

*  See  quotation  r.  on  the  pyramids. 

k  £5*  yct$  it)  S  M iytpig  iv  tc2  getvd  t r,g  ’Aiyvrr\xt 
Si  ccuTY,g  ■3rt£jogv%ou  Aiyvqv  ix  tS  TzrolxyS  ar^oy 
fiogZYjV  Ti  Kf  i<nri(>yiv'  to  yd £  ar^o'y  t>jv  rid  oouTog  oN«Aoy 
onrigyei’  tSto  Se,  tS  'Htyougx  to'  Ifjov  IS(>vccc<tS-m  iv  oujt\\ 
iov  yzyee  Ti  jq  d^ix^^yrjoTdlov.  Herodotus  ].  ii*. 
c.  99.  See  note  i. 
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ON  EGYPT. 

yond  Metrahenny,  over  which  there  is  a  large  bridge,  and  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  runs  under  the  hills,  may  at  lead;  in  fome  parts,  be  the  remains  of 
the  antient  bed  of  the  Nile  ,•  and  from  this  account  we  have,  the  city  of 
Memphis  feems  to  have  extended  from  the  old  canal  to  the  new  one,  and 
fome  parts  of  it  to  have  reach’d  as  far  as  the  hills ;  for  the  Serapium  1  is 
mention’d  in  a  very  fandy  place,  and  confequently  towards  the  hills  where 
the  Nile  does  not  overflow,  for  1  found  the  country  fandy  in  fome  parts 
for  near  a  mile  from  the  hills.  The  palace  of  the  Kings  alfo  was  on 
high  ground,  extending  down  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  where  there 
were  lakes  and  groves  adjoining  to  it  \  and  I  faw  near  Sacara  a  fort  of 
wood  of  the  Acacia  tree,  this  and  Dendera  being  the  only  places  in  Egypt 
where  I  faw  wood  grow  as  without  art,  and  it  is  poflible  this  wood  may 
be  fome  remains  of  the  antient  groves  about  Memphis.  The  city  being, 
according  to  fome  authors,  above  eighteen  miles  round  m,  it  might  very 
well  take  up  the  whole  fpace  between  the  river  and  the  hills,  which  I  take 
not  to  be  above  four  or  five  miles ;  but  what  fixes  the  fituation  of  Memphis 
to  this  part,  is  Pliny’s  account,  who  fays  that  the  pyramids  were  between 
Memphis  and  the  Delta. 

This  city  was  famous  for  the  worfhip  of  Ofiris,  under  the  fhape  of  a 
living  bull  they  call’d  Apis,  probably  becaufe  that  animal  is  fo  ufeful  in 
agriculture  invented  by  that  King.  They  had  alfo  a  famous  temple  of 
Vulcan,  and  another  that  was  dedicated  to  Venus. 

The  mod  remarkable  pyramids  which  are  taken  notice  of  by  the  an-  Pyramids, 
tients,  muft,  according  to  this  account,  have  been  to  the  north  weft  of 
Memphis ;  they  are  call’d  now  the  pyramids  of  Gize,  and  according  to 
this  defcription  of  the  antients,  are  towards  the  brow  of  the  hills ;  for  the 
low  hills  extending  to  the  fouth  eaft,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Delta,  and 
near  to  this  place,  they  here  fet  out  for  about  two  miles  to  the  eaft,  and 
then  running  fouth,  the  pyramids  are  built  towards  the  north  eaft  angle  n, 
the  hills  being  computed  to  be  about  one  hundred  feet  high  above  the  plain, 
and  are  of  fuch  freeftone  as  the  pyramids  are  built  with.  On  examining 
the  pyramids,  and  taking  a  view  from  the  top  of  the  great  pyramid,  I 
made  the  plan  of  them  and  the  fepulchres  about  them  in  Ahe  fixteenth 
plate ;  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  after  I  left  Egypt,  that  I  imagined 
fome  regularity  might  have  been  defign’d,  if  not  on  building  the  firft  great 
pyramid,  yet  at  fome  time  after,  it  may  be  when  they  began  to  build  the 
Second  ;  and  where  I  have  fupplied  the  plan  to  make  it  regular,  I  either 
fuppofe  it  to  be  deftroy’d,  or  which  is  more  likely,  that  it  might  be  laid 
down  as  a  plan  by  fome  King,  to  be  executed  by  his  fucceftors  ,•  but  as  all 
this  is  pure  conjecture,  fo  every  one  may  judge  as  he  thinks  proper.  The 
tombs  about  the  great  pyramid  are  diftinguifh’d  from  the  fmall  pyramids 
by  their  not  being  Shaded.  Moft  of  thofe  pyramids  are  very  much  ruin’d, 
and  fome  of  them  I  concluded  to  be  fo  only  from  their  being  fquare, 
higher  than  the  tombs,  and  having  ruins  about  them.  Thefe  tombs  are 
oblong  fquare  folid  buildings  raifed  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground- 
and  I  faw  in  fome  of  them  holes  fill’d  up  with  fand,  by  which  without 
doubt  they  defcended  to  the  apartments  where  they  depofited  the  dead. 


1  ;/E 9*  cfg  )tj  rtiov  iv  olfXjxuSei  toVw  <t (potycc, 

U&’  vit  «vj|Uwy  Rivets  Stmbo 

j.  xvii.  p.  807. 
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m  Tov  y.\v  iv  sreeJGohov  tJj?  sroAfw?  67ro/j?<r£  y 
iKotTov  k,  mvTVKoila.  Diodorus  1.  1.  p.  46. 
n  See  note  i. 
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observations 

Thefe  might  be  the  fepulchres  of  the  near  dependants,  or  poffibly  of  feme 
of  the  relations  of  the  Kings,  who  were  buried  in  the  great  pyramids ; 
and  it  may  be  the  relations  might  be  buried  under  thefe  fmall  pyramids 
which  might  be  a  diftindion  not  permitted  to  any  others  Thole  mark  d 
T.  are  only  holes,  being  probably  tombs  they  had  deftroy’d,  and  dug  down 

to  fee  if  they  could  find  any  treafures.  . 

As  the  pyramids  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  cafed  with  a  hard  done  or 

marble  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  of  which  there  are  quar¬ 
ries  near  the  Red  fea,  fo  it  mull  have  been  a  work  of  great  labour  to  bring 
the  materials  to  this  place.  Herodotus  0  obferves  that  they  made  a  caufe¬ 
way  of  done  five  furlongs  in  length,  fifty  feet  broad,  and  in  fome  parts 
forty  feet  high  ;  tho’  this  latter  feems  to  be  a  midake,  unlefs  any 
bridge  of  that  heighth  in  the  way  may  judify  our  author’s  expreffion, 
who'adds  that  it  was  made  of  poliflfid  ftones  that  were  adorn’d  with  the 
figures  of  beads,  which  might  be  only  in  fome  particulai  parts.  This  he 
thinks  was  a  work  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  building  the  pyramids. 
The  dones  mirht  be  convey’d  by  the  canal  that  runs  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  pyramids,  and  from  thence  part  of  the  way  by  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  caufeway  ,•  for  at  this  time  there  is  a  caufeway  from  that  part,  ex¬ 
tending  about  a  thoufand  yards  in  length,  and  twenty  feet  wide,  built  of 
hewn  done ;  the  length  of  it  agreeing  fo  well  with  the  account  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  is  a  drong  confirmation  that  this  caufeway  has  been  kept  up  ever 
fince,  tho’  fome  of  the  materials  of  it  may  have  been  changed,  all  being 
now  built  with  freedone.  It  is  drengthened  on  each  fide  with  femicircu- 
lar  buttrefles,  about  fourteen  feet  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  apart;  there 
are  fixty-one  of  thefe  buttrefles,  beginning  from  the  north:  Sixty  feet 
further  it  turns  to  the  wed  for  a  little  way,  then  there  is  a  bridge  of  about 
twelve  arches,  twenty  feet  wide,  built  on  peers  that  are  ten  feet  wide. 
Above  one  hundred  yards  further,  there  is  fuch  another  bridge,  beyond 
which  the  caufeway  continues  about  one  hundred  yards  to  the  fouth,  end¬ 
ing  about  a  mile  from  the  pyramids,  where  the  ground  is  higher.  The 
country  over  which  the  caufeway  is  built  being  low,  and  the  water  lying 
on  it  a  great  while,  feems  to  be  the  reafon  for  building  this  caufeway  at 
fird,  and  continuing  to  keep  it  in  repair.  Oppofite  to  it,  if  I  am  not 
midaken,  there  is  an  eafy  afeent  up  for  the  carriage  of  the  done,  as  mark’d 
in  the  plan  at  B.  The  hill  to  the  ead  of  this,  on  the  north  fide,  is  very 
deep,  and  it  is  with  the  greated  difficulty  one  afeends  by  the  way  C.  that 
leads  up  oppofite  to  the  great  pyramid  A.  which  is  at  the  north  ead  angle 
of  the  hill  B.  Herodotus  fays  it  was  built  by  Cheops,  King  of  Egypt ; 
Diodorus  calls  him  Chemmis  or  Chembes.  The  former  pfays  it  was  eight 
hundred  Greek  feet  fquare,  the  latter  q  feven  hundred,  Strabo  r  lefs  than 


0  X^OVOU  iyiVit&CU  Tg/SfljUSVW  TW  A OiU)  J'iKOi  [MV 

tnoi  Trig  c'JS,  koct  $v  eiAxov  rig  kiOxg  t>jv  eJ&faav  egyov 
iov  J  aroAAw  reco  eAcearov  r rig  zrvQpfAiJog,  cog  ijuo)  Joyeerv' 
Trig  [liv  yot ^  /uvjKog  igi  st£vt£  <got,$ioi'  evqog  Je,  Jem 
cgyijou"  v^/og  Ae,  rfi  JvpjAoraTfj  i<g)  ourtj  ecovrtjg,  oy.ru > 
cgyijou'  klB~a  ts  £coav  iyfeykv/uevm’  roourtj 

dn'  too  tJgJt cn  erica  yeveo9-ou,  ii.  r cov  in)  r S  Ao< fix*  in  & 
isoom  oa  7xr\J(^-[Moeg  rcov  v7ro  ynv  onctjy.ocrcov  roeg  enoieelo 
Q-jx. ocg  ecovrco  iv  vtj< rw,  Jicogvya,  rS  Neckx  icayocycov. 
Herodotus  ii.  c.  124. 

P  'Ey}  arai/law  [aWu)7Tov  excel  ov  oktco  arAsA^,  ivojg 

rtlmun  ty&frov-  Herodotus  1.  ii.  c.  125. 


T»v  tit)  ryg  ftxeewg  ■mkevp&.v  woe gv]v  e yet  arAsApcov 

<  1  '  '  t?  01  ,1  /  ~i\v.  ,  r.  ^  *  , 

inlet,  to  0  stAhwtwu  ef  zrked-gcov'  crvvaycoyrjv 

$  w  t $  hoc t  oklyov  kot^Qctvao-a.  [next*  tjk  x ogvQvjgy 
zrkevgyv  aroie?  ar^wv  g|.  Diodorus  J.  i.  p.  57, 

1  T^etg  £  oi^iokoyot,  roig  Je  Jv'o  txtoov  ^  iv  roTg  brloo 
§-ect[ia<ri  KotTotp/B-fxSvlou'  yd g  socSioucu  to  viLog, 

reJ ^tyuvoi  rut  ^[*otli  r tjg  nrkeo^g  wotgtjg  [mk^co  [a££ov 
to  ixvtreW  [uy^u  Se  jt,  tj  ere^c  t>7?  ere^cg  eg) 

(*d£u)v’  ex*t  3  iv  peo-cog  rsoog  t uv  zrkiv^uv  ki'B'OV 

igcufertpov-  cifiivl@*  «rug/j/|  if)  cnokioi  ri}g 

o^rou.  [mv  iv  i.yyvg  aAAxjAwy  «V J  tw  owrd  inin'iSoo. 

Strabo  1.  j  7.  p.  808. 
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fix  hundred,  and  Greaves  meafuring  it  very  exatftly,  found  it  to  be  fix 
hundred  ninety- three  Englifh  feet;  fo  that  the  area  takes  up  a  little  more 
than  eleven  acres.  The  perpendicular  height  he  found  to  be  four  hundred 
ninety-nine  feet,  the  inclined  plain  being  equal  to  its  bafis,  the  angles  and 
bafe  making  an  equilateral  triangle.  Greaves  found  the  meafure  at  top 
thirteen  feet,  Diodorus  fays  it  was  nine  feet,  thole  who  have  made  it  more 
are  not  to  be  credited,  and  it  is  poffible  that  one  tier  of  ftone  may  have 
been  taken  away.  There  are  on  the  top  nine  ftones,  two  being  wanting 
at  the  angles,  and  the  two  upper  fteps  are  not  perfect,*  nor  could  I  fee 
any  fign  in  the  middle  of  a  ftatue  having  been  fix’d  there.  The  upper 
tiers  of  ftones  not  being  entire,  1  meafured  two  fteps  below  the  top,  and 
it  was  twenty-fix  feet  on  the  north  fide,  and  thirty  on  the  weft ;  fo  that 
either  the  pyramid  is  not  fquare,  or  it  inclines  with  a  greater  angle  to 
the  weft  and  eaft,  than  to  the  north  and  fouth.  The  number  of  fteps 
have  been  related  very  differently  ;  from  two  hundred  and  feven,  Greaves’s 
number,  to  two  hundred  and  fixty,  the  number  of  Albert  Lewenftein ; 
but  as  Mallet,  who  alfo  was  very  exadt,  counted  two  hundred  and  eight, 
it  is  probable  the  number  of  the  fteps  is  two  hundred  and  feven,  or  eight, 
tho’  I  counted  them  two  hundred  and  twelve.  The  fteps  are  from  two 
feet  and  a  half  to  four  feet  high,  not  being  fo  high  towards  the  top  as  at 
the  bottom,  and  broad  in  proportion  to  their  height,  being  placed,  as 
Greaves  obferves,  fo  as  that  a  line  ftretched  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
would  touch  the  angle  of  every  ftep.  The  method  of  afcending  is  by  the 
angle  to  the  north  eaft,  in  order  to  keep  in  a  ftrait  line  ;  and  when  the 
fteps  are  high,  or  fometimes  one  ftep  entirely  broke  away,  they  are  obliged 
to  look  for  a  convenient  place  to  afcend,  where  the  fteps  are  intire,  or  a 
high  ftep  is  a  little  moulder’d  away,  fo  as  to  make  the  afcent  more  eafy. 
It  is  thought  that  this,  as  well  as  the  other  pyramids,  was  cafed  with  a 
finer  ftone  on  the  outfide,  becaufe  it  is  faid  that  not  only  the  mortar  has 
been  feen  in  which  the  ftones  were  fix’d,  but  alfo  fome  pieces  of  white 
marble  flicking  to  the  mortar,  which  they  fuppofe  were  left  on  their  taking 
away  the  ftone  for  fome  other  ufe ;  and  this  feems  to  be  intimated  by 
Herodotus,  who  fays  that  this  pyramid  was  built  at  fir  ft  with  fteps;  that 
being  done,  they  raifed  the  ftones  (as  it  muft  be  fuppofed  to  cafe  it)  by 
machines  from  one  ftep  to  another,  not  having  any  longer  a  greater  breadth 
than  a  ftep  to  fix  their  machines  on,  which  muft  have  been  a  great  work. 
In  this  manner  he  fays  they  did  the  upper  part  firft,  and  fo  continued  it 
down,  finifhing  the  lower  part  laft.  *  Pliny  mentions  a  very  extraordinary 
thing  with  regard  to  thefe  pyramids,  and  that  is,  that  fome  men  were  fo 
very  adroit  that  they  could  go  up  to  the  top  of  them;  which  if  they  were 
cafed  with  fuch  hard  fmooth  ftone  as  they  appear  to  have  been,  this  would 
incline  any  one  to  conclude  that  this  ftory  ought  to  be  look’d  on  in  the  fame 
light  as  many  other  extravagant  things  he  mentions ;  for  to  afcend  by  the  fteps 
could  never  have  been  very  difficult,  and  was  probably  what  the  workmen 
did  every  day.  Herodotus  »  fpeaks  of  fubterraneous  apartments  under  the 

*  Sitae  funt  in  parte  African,  monte  faxeo  fterilique,  centa  xvr.  hominum  millia  annis  viginti  earn 
inter  Memphim  oppidum  et  quod  appellari  dixi-  conftruxifife  produntur.  Tres  vero  fa<5tae  annis 
mus  Delta,  a  Nilo  minus  quatuor  millia  paffuum,  fexaginta  odlo,  menfibus  quatuor.  Plin.  Nat.  Hijl . 
aMemphifex-,  vico  appofito  quam  vocant  Bufiris,  1.  lxvi.  c.  12. 

in  quo  funt  affueti  fcandere  illas. - Sed  pyramis  s  See  o. 

amplifflma  ex  Arabicis  lapidicinis  conftat ;  Tre- 
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pyramid,  and  fays’ that  the  tomb  was  in  an  bland  made  by  water  brought 
from  the  Nile  by  a  canal ;  from  which  one  would  conjecture  that  the 
wells  I  (hall  mention  led  to  the  fepulchre,  and  that  the  tomb  which  is  feen 
in  the  large  room,  was  defign’d  for  fome  other  perfon  of  the  royal  family. 

It  may3 be  look’d  on  as  a  very  extraordinary  thing,  how  the  entrance 
into  the  pyramid  fhould  be  found  out,  which  it  is  laid  was  an  enterprize 
of  the  Calif  Mahomet,  who  lived  in  the  year  eight  hundred  twenty-feven 
of  the  Chriftian  /Era;  but  without  doubt  this  prince  was  inform’d  of  every 
thing  related  by  antient  authors,  with  regard  to  thele  extraordinary  build¬ 
ings,  that  they  were  the  fepulchres  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  and  that  as 
Strabo  '  relates,  there  was  in  the  middle  of  the  pyramids  a  (lone  that 
might  be  taken  out  to  open  a  way  to  the  paffage  that  led  to  the  tombs  ; 
no° that  it  is  probable  that  they  immediately  found  the  place,  but  having 
meafured  out  the  middle  of  the  pyramid,  they  might  begin  and  work 
lower  ;  all  below  being  cover’d  with  ftones  and  rubbilh  :  They  might 
alfo  get  fome  light  by  founding  along  up  the  middle  of  the  pyramid,  in 
order  to  conjedure  where  the  hollow  paffage  might  be,  or  by  piercing  it 
in  feveral  parts  with  proper  tools. 

For  the  particulars  of  the  infide  of  the  pyramid,  I  refer  to  Mallet’s 
account,  which  I  have  added  at  the  latter  end  of  this  volume,  and  to  the 
meafures  below  "  taken  from  Greaves,  as  well  as  my  own  obfervations  and 


t  See  r. 

u  An  account  of  the  meafures  of  the  infide  of 
the  great  pyramid  from  Greaves  G.  fup- 
plied  from  Maillet  M.  Sicard  S.  and  my 
own  obfervations  P.  Mail  let’s  and  Sicard’s 
meafures  being  French  feet. 


•  • 

Parts  of 

Feet. 

Inches. 

feet. 

Steps  to  the  entrance 

16 

00 

—  G.P. 

Height  to  it 

38 

00 

—  G. 

Wide  and  high 

3 

00 

1 0  0  0 

Long 

92 

6 

—  G. 

Broken  paffage  G. 

Long 

89 

00 

—  G. 

Broad 

20 

00 

—  G. 

Height  to  paffage  H. 

9 

00 

—  G. 

Paffage  H.  wide  and  hig 

h  5 

00 

—  G. 

Long 

1 10 

00 

—  G. 

Landing  place  L.  long 

15 

00 

—  G. 

Paffage  N.  wide  and  higi 

h  3 

3 

—  M. 

Long 

1 10 

00 

—  G. 

Room  O.  long 

I7 

6 

—  M. 

Broad 

15 

10 

—  M. 

Walls  high  to  the  Hope 

1 1 

3 

—  S. 

Length  of  the  Hope 

10 

00 

—  S. 

Diameter  of  well,  above 

3 

00 

—  G. 

Afcent  into  the  gallery 
at  M.  about  3 

-  12 

00 

—  M. 

Middle  paffage  broad  ) 
at  M.  j 

r  3 

00 

loco 

37T 

Benches  high  at 

1 

00 

I  0  0  0 

TTT 

Wide 

1 

00 

I  0  0  0 

7TT 

Whole  breadth  of  gall.  P.  6 

00 

j  0  0  0 

TT v  G. 

Holes  for  the  feat  at 

Long 

1 

1 

—  P. 

Broad 

00 

7 

—  P. 

Deep 

00 

6 

—  s. 

Diftance  from  one  another  3 

9 

—  p. 

•  • 

Parts  of 

Feet. 

Inches. 

feet. 

Twenty-eight  of  thefe 

holes  on  each  fide  S. 

This  gallery  high 
Height  of  two  tiers  of  - 

2  6 

00 

— 

G. 

ftone,  to  the  (tone  that  j 
fets  in 

\ 5 

3 

— 

p. 

Each  ftone  fets  out 

00 

3 

-  i 

p. 

The  feven  tiers  that  fet 

l  „ 

c 

p. 

out,  each  in  depth  about 
Landing  place  R.  is  of 

r 

O 

the  fame  width.  P. 
Long 

5 

6 

p. 

High 

10 

00  * 

_ 

G. 

Paffage  T.  long 

8 

00 

P. 

Wide 

4 

00 

P. 

High 

4 

00 

-  , 

P. 

Second  room  Y.  wide 

4 

6 

P. 

Long 

Next  paffage  B  B. 

6 

9 

— 

P. 

Wide 

4 

00 

r 

P. 

Long 

8 

3 

- 

P. 

Great  room  long 

Wide 

34 

l7 

00 

00 

I  0  0  0 
TTT 
1000 

G. 

G. 

High 

iq 

6 

1  y  ® 

G. 

Nine  ftones  cover  the  room. 

The  two  next  the  walls 

) 

M. 

wide 

\  2 

00 

— 

The  reft  wide 

4 

00 

M. 

Six  tiers  of  ftone  compofe 

the  fides,  being  all  of 

an  equal  breadth. 
The  tomb  long 

7 

3k 

G. 

Wide 

3 

3k 

- 

G. 

Deep 

3 

3k 

- 

G. 

Long  within 

Wide  within 

Deep  within 

6 

2 

2 

00 

00 

00 

1 0  0  0 
■?TT 

)  0  0  0 
ITT 

I  0  0  0 

Ttt  v 

G. 

G. 

G. 

others, 
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others,  and  have  given  Mallet’s  fe&ion  of  it  in  the  feventeentli  plktei  I 
have  alfo  added  in  the  fixteenth  plate,  a  plan  of  the  laft  great  gallery  E. 
and  of  the  apartments  it  leads  to,  together  with  a  fe&ion  of  that  gallery 
F.  mark’d  with  the  fame  letters  as  the  great  fe&ion,  in  order  to  give  a 
more  clear  idea  of  it. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  room  X.  has  pilafters  round  it  fix  inches 
broad,  and  three  feet  apart,  which  could  not  be  reprefented  in  this  fcale. 
Mallet  alfo  fays  that  there  are  but  four  tier  of  ftones  on  the  fides  that  fet 
out  on  each  fide  of  the  gallery  F.  tho’  Greaves  gives  an  account  of  feven, 
and  fo  I  am  almoft  certain  I  number’d  them  myfelf. 

The  fecond  pyramid  D.  has  a  foflee  cut  in  the  rock  to  the  north  and 
weft  of  it,  which  is  about  ninety  feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet  deep ;  there 
are  fmall  apartments  cut  from  it  into  the  rock,  fome  of  which  are  double^ 
a  plan  of  them  may  be  feen  as  reprefented  in  the  fixteenth  plate.  Over 
the  doors,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  are  holes  cut  in  the  rock  as 
to  let  in  the  ends  of  ftones,  which  I  fuppofe  were  for  the  cover  of  a 
portico,  being  laid  on  pillars  that  might  be  before  thefe  apartm'ents. 
Ten  feet  higher,  are  holes  cut  in  like  manner  in  the  rock;  fo  that  they 
might  have  defign’d  to  make  other  apartments  over  thefe,  cut  likewife  out 
of  the  rock,  and  to  have  a  gallery  before  them  as  below.  It  is  faid  this 
pyramid  was  built  by  Cephrenes,  the  brother  of  Cheops.  Thevenot  af¬ 
firms  that  it  is  fix  hundred  and  thirty-one  French  feet  fquare,  and  Hero¬ 
dotus  w  feems  to  fay  that  it  flood  on  as  much  ground  as  the  other,  but 
that  it  was  forty  feet  lower ;  he  fays  alfo  that  it  had  not  buildings  under 
ground  as  the  firft,  nor  a  channel  to  it  from  the  Nile,  but  that  an  ifland 
was  made  within  it  by  means  of  an  aquedud,  in  which  lay  the  body  of 
Cheops ;  fo  that  it  is  probable  a  paffage  was  hewn  through  the  rock  to  an 
apartment  cut  likewife  out  of  the  folid  rock,  in  which  this  ifland  might 
be  contrived,  according  to  the  account  that  Herodotus  had.  Strabo  fays 
that  the  height  of  both  the  pyramids  was  a  little  more  than  the  length  of 
the  fides,  which  feems  to  be  a  miftake  for  a  little  lefs  *.  He  fays  they 
were  both  of  the  fame  height,  and  fo  they  feem’d  to  me  when  1  was  at 
the  top  of  the  great  one;  but  he  adds  that  one  was  a  little  lefs  than 
the  other,  which  might  be,  if  we  fuppofe  one  to  have  a  more  eafy  afcent 
than  the  other.  The  account  of  Strabo  feems  to  be  the  more  probable, 
the  fecond  pyramid  appearing  fteeper  than  the  other.  It  was  completely 
finifh’d  on  the  outfide,  tho’  ruin’d  in  feveral  places;  and  a  hole  has  been 
made  fome  way  up,  as  to  find  an  entrance  on  the  north  fide.  Herodotus 
alfo  obferves,  that  the  firft  tier  of  ftone  was  of  iEthiopic  marble,  that  is 
granite;  this  probably  was  the  low  eft  tier,  or  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid. 
And  Diodorus  x  fays  there  were  fteps  cut  in  the  fide  of  this  pyramid, 
which  might  be  contrived  in  the  middle,  by  not  filling  up  the  fteps  there, 
and  by  making  two  fteps  of  one,  as  was  the  pra&ice  in  the  afcents  they 
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*  This  is  an  error  that  might  eafily  be  made, 
by  putting  for  peluv. 

x  A vocQoktiv  At^eiAtoe  [auxs  twv  srA£V£«v  iyxtxo’Kety.^ 

p'ivv.  Diodorus  1.  i.  p.  58. 
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made  in  the  antient  theatres.  According  to  my  obfervations,  the  cafing 
of  this  pyramid  did  not  project  beyond  the  angle  of  the  fteps,  as  it  did  in 
thofe  beyond  Sacara,  but  was  executed  as  reprefented  in  the  lixteenth  plate. 
I  obferved  that  on  the  north  and  eafl:  fides,  the  upper  part  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid  was  entire  for  forty  or  fifty  feet  down  from  the  top,  as  I  conjectured, 
and  the  ftone  feem’d  to  fet  further  out  for  near  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
top  than  it  does  below,  which  I  could  not  account  for. 

Towards  the  fouth  eafl:  corner  of  this  pyramid,  there  are  fome  grottos 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  adorn’d  with  hieroglyphics  ,*  and  to  the  eafl:  of  it 
there  are  remains  of  walls,  which  probably  may  be  what  a  certain  author 
calls  a  temple,  before  the  fecond  pyramid;  there  being  more  vifible  re¬ 
mains  before  the  third  pyramid,  which  feem  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  tem¬ 
ple. 

Dire&ly  in  the  front  of  the  fecond  pyramid,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  eafl:  of  it,  is  the  famous  fphynx  H.  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  water  when  the  Nile  overflows,  being  on  much  lower  ground 
than  the  pyramids.  Here  feems  to  have  been  the  grand  way  up  to  thefe 
magnificent  ftruCtures ;  the  other  I  mention’d  having  been  probably  made 
for  the  conveniency  of  carrying  the  flone  up  to  the  great  pyramid. 

The  rock  feems  to  have  been  dug  away  all  round  the  fphynx  for  a  great 
way,  and  the  {lone  was  doubtlefs  employ’d  in  building  the  pyramids,  the 
fphynx  being  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock  ;  for  what  has  been  taken  by  fome 
to  be  joynings  of  the  ftone,  is  only  veins  in  the  rock.  This  extraordinary 
monument  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fepulchre  of  Amafis,  tho’  I  think  it 
is  mention’d  by  none  of  the  antient  authors,  except  Pliny  *  I  found  by 
the  quadrant  that  it  is  about  twenty-feven  feet  high,  the  neck  and  head 
only  being  above  ground ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  breaft  is  thirty-three  feet  wide,  and  it  is  twenty  feet  from  the  fore  part 
of  the  neck  to  the  back,  and  thence  to  the  hole  in  the  back  it  is  feventy- 
five  feet,  the  hole  being  five  feet  long,  from  which  to  the  tail,  if  I 
miftake  not,  it  is  thirty  feet ;  which  fomething  exceeds  Pliny's  account, 
who  fays  that  it  is  a  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  long.  The  fand  is  rifen 
up  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  top  of  the  back  only  is  feen;  fome  perfons 
have  lately  got  to  the  top  of  the  head,  where  they  found  a  hole,  which 
probably  ferved  for  the  arts  of  the  priefts  in  uttering  oracles ;  as  that  in 
the  back  might  be  to  defcend  to  the  apartments  beneath. 

A  little  to  the  weft  north  weft  of  the  fphynx  is  a  fmall  ruin’d  pyra¬ 
mid  F.  as  I  concluded  it  to  be;  a  way  had  been  open’d  into  it,  but  every 
thing  now  is  almoft  ruin’d.  I  faw  in  it  two  handfome  high  door  places 
oppofite  to  one  another,  the  fpace  between  them  being  only  five  feet  • 
over  them  are  hieroglyphics,  among  which  I  faw  the  Ibis  and  flags.  Op¬ 
pofite  to  this  pyramid,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  valley  to  the  fouth,  is 
fuch  another  K.  which  feem’d  to  have  been  built  with  fteps,  and  eafl:  of 


*  Ante  has  eft  fphynx,  vel  magis  miranda, 
quafi  fylveftre  numen  accolentium.  Amafin  re¬ 
gem  putant  in  ea  conditum,  et  volunt  inve&am 
videri.  Eftautemfaxo  naturali  elaborata  et  lubrica. 
Capitis  monftri  ambitus  per  frontem  centum  duos 
pedes  colligit,  Iongitudo  pedum  cxm.  eft,  al- 
titudo  a  ventre  ad  fummum  apicem  in  capite 
lxiii.  Plin.  Nat.  Hiji,  1,  xxxvi.  c.  12. 


My  account  makes  the  fphynx  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  long,  that  is  about  feventeen  feet  more 
than  Pliny.  He  fays  it  was  fixty-three  feet  high, 
probably  taking  in  a  plinth  that  might  be  cut  out 
under  it ;  fo  that  about  thirty- fix  feet  muft  be  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  fand. 


it 
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it  is  another  L.  ere&ed  on  a  foundation  of  rock,  fifteen  feet  high  ;  it 
feem’d  to  have  been  built  up  higher  only  with  a  thick  wall  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  fquare.  The  firft  of  thefe  pyramids,  from  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  Herodotus y,  feems  to  be  that  which  he  imagined  was  built  by  the 
daughter  of.  Cheops,  who  proftituted  herfelf  in  obedience  to  her  father. 
The  grand  way  up  to  the  fecond  pyramid,  as  has  been  obferved,  feems 
to  have  been  from  the  fphynx,  and  turning  there  to  the  right  and  left,  it 
might  join  two  ways  coming  from  the  weft  :  What  I  took  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  wall,  might  be  fome  remains  of  that  to  the  north;  the  way 
towards  the  fouth  is  a  caufeway  made  of  great  (tones  eleven  paces  wide, 
and  leading  up  to  the  temple  M.  which  is  before  the  third  pyramid  N. 
The  (tones  employ’d  in  building  the  temple  are  fix  feet  broad  and  deep, 
which  is  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls ;  and  moft  of  them  are  fixteen  or 
feventeen  feet  long,  and  fome  twenty-two,  as  is  reprefented  in  the  fame 
plate,  the  whole  building  being  a  hundred  and  fixty  feet  deep,  and  a 
hundred  and  eighty  in  front.  To  the  eaft  of  it  is  the  third  pyramid  N. 
faid  to  be  built  by  Mycerinus.  Herodotus z  fpeaks  of  it  as  three  hundred 
feet  fquare ;  I  meafured  it  at  the  top  fourteen  feet  on  the  north  fide,  and 
twelve  on  the  eaft,  and  counting  feventy-eight  fteps,  at  one  foot  nine 
inches  broad,  it  amounts  to  about  this  number  of  feet.  Our  author  af¬ 
firms  that  it  was  built  half  way  up  with  Ethiopian  marble,  that  is  cafed 
with  it ;  Diodorus  mentions  fifteen  tier,  fo  that  computing  each  tier  on 
the  outfide  to  be  five  feet  deep,  as  I  found  them,  that  will  amount  to 
feventy-five  feet,  which  anfwers  within  fix  feet  of  the  height,  com¬ 
puted  at  one  hundred  fifty-fix  feet,  fuppofing  the  fteps  to  be  two  feet 
high.  On  this  account  Strabo  fays  it  was  as  expenfive  a  work  as  the 
others ;  all  round  it  are  remains  of  the  granite  it  was  adorn’d  with,  which 
has  been  pull’d  down,  and  great  part  of  it  carried  away  :  I  (aw  however 
two  ftones  remaining  in  their  places,  about  five  feet  deep.  To  the  fouth 
of  this  are  three  fmall  pyramids  O.  the  two  weftern  ones  are  about  eighty- 
feven  feet  fquare  ;  they  are  built  with  three  degrees  ten  feet  broad,  each 
*  of  them  confiding  of  three  tier  of  ftone  four  or  five  feet  deep,  that  fet 
out  about  a  foot,  as  reprefented  in  an  upright  of  one  of  them  O.  In  the 
fame  plate  at  P.  the  eaftern  pyramid  is  a  hundred  feet  fquare,  being  what 
is  commonly  call’d  the  fourth  pyramid. 

Thefe  feem  to  be  the  three  pyramids  mention’d  by  Diodorus  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  third,  as  built  for  the  wives  of  the  three  Kings,  the  fuccefi- 
fors  of  Mycerinus.  I  cannot  but  mention  a  conje&ure  that  has  alfo  been 
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made  by  others,  which  will  make  the  labour  that  was  beftow  d  on  the 
pyramids  much  lefs  than  is  imagined  ;  and  that  is,  that  they  might  take 
the  advantage  of  building  round  a  hill  when  they  begun  a  pyramid;  and 
if  this  is  probable,  the  great  pyramid  might  be  built  about  two  rocky 
hills  ;  the  prefent  entrance  probably  on  the  top  of  one,  and  the  grand 
room  which  has  the  tomb  in  it  on  the  top  of  the  other  ;  and  the  paffage 
and  room  under,  might  be  cut  out  on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  tho  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  outfide  of  it ;  which  is  the  more  probable,  if  we  fup- 
pofe,  as  I  {hall  after  obferve,  that  the  firft  invention  of  pyramids  might 
be  owing  to  the  cafing  of  fmall  hills  with  flone.  I  went  twice  to  thefe 
famous  monuments,  and  I  enter’d  as  often  into  the  great  pyramid.  The 
firft  time  I  was  in  company  with  fome  Engliflh  and  French,  and  attended 
by  the  Caimacam,  or  governor  of  Gizeh.  They  had  fent  out  great 
plenty  of  provifions,  and  I  could  not  but  take  particular  notice  of  the 
leffon  of  hofpitality  the  governor  taught  them,  by  diftributing  about  to 
all  the  Arabs  of  the  good  fare  they  had  brought,  even  before  he  had  ferved 
himfelf.  The  fecond  time  I  went  out  was  with  the  conful,  and  mod:  of 
the  Englifh,  when  we  went  round  by  the  bridges,  and  faw  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  wild  fowl  all  over  the  waters.  We  pitch’d  a  tent  in  the  plain, 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  pyramids ;  the  people  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  village  came  and  fat  round,  and  had  contrived  to  take  away  a  gar¬ 
ment  that  belong’d  to  us,  and  carried  it  to  their  village  ,•  but  when  it 
was  miffing,  and  we  threatned  to  make  complaint  to  their  landlord,  who 
was  one  of  the  Beys,  if  they  did  not  go  to  the  village  in  fearch  of  it,  and 
return  it,  they  went  off  and  brought  it  back.  It  was  this  fecond  time 
that  I  went  alone  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  firft  well  in  the  pyramid, 
having  prepared  a  lanthorn  to  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  each  well,  that 
J  might  fee  how  far  I  had  to  defcend;  but  none  of  the  Arabs  would  go 
down  with  me.  The  method  of  defcending  is  by  the  holes  in  the  fide 
to  fet  the  feet  in,  which  were  much  broken ;  fo  that  ’twas  very  difficult, 
being  obliged  to  reft  much  on  the  arms.  I  ffiould  however  have  cer¬ 
tainly  gone  down  as  far  as  I  could,  even  alone,  if  I  had  not  been  in- 
difpofed  by  a  caufe  fo  far  diftant  as  drinking  the  waters  of  Aleppo  half 
before;  of  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fay  more  in  another 


a  year 
place. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Catacombs  and  Pyramids  of  Sac  car  a. 

TH  O’  the  pyramids  and  catacombs  of  Saccara  are  not  ten  miles  from 
thofe  of  Gizeh,  yet  the  common  way  is  to  go  from  Cairo  for  five 
miles  along  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river,  to  the  convent  of  St.  George,  where 
crofting  the  Nile,  the  road  paffes  by  Mocanan  and  Metrahenny ;  the  laft 
place  is  three  or  four  miles  from  Saccara.  Between  Metrahenny  and  Sac¬ 
cara,  I  paffed  over  a  canal  on  a  large  bridge  of  four  arches;  this  is  called 
the  weftern  canal. 
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It  was  on  my  return  from  Faiume  that  I  went  to  Saccara,  going  out  of 
the  diredt  road  to  Cairo,  foon  after  we  had  paffed  the  fandy  deferts ;  and 
travelling  about  five  miles  north  weft,  we  came  to  Dafhour,  where  there  Daftoun 
is  a  cane,  in  which  there  are  public  harlots,  who  are  profefled  Mahome¬ 
tans,  as  I  was  inform’d  they  are  alfo  in  many  other  parts.  Thefe  wo¬ 
men  are  always  unveil’d  ;  and  knowing  that  we  were  Europeans,  they 
came  and  ftared  at  us,  and  were  very  impudent,  infomuch  that  my  fer- 
vant  was  obliged  to  drive  them  away.  From  this  place  we  travelled  a- 
long  by  the  weftern  canal,  and  after  two  miles  we  came  to  a  village 
call’d  Elmenfhieh  Dafhour,  being  oppofite  to  the  great  pyramid  to  the 
fouth;  the  pyramid  built  of  brick  being  in  a  line  with  Dafhour.  We  foon 
after  came  to  the  fandy  defert,  having  the  large  canal  to  the  eaft  of  us ; 
we  after  pafled  between  the  melon  gardens,  and  came  to  a  wood  of 
Acacia  trees,  which  extends  about  a  mile  north  to  the  groves  of  palm  trees 
that  are  near  Saccara,  which  is  a  poor  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Saccai-ai 
Having  letters  of  recommendation,  I  went  to  the  houfe  of  the  Sheik,  who 
according  to  cuftom,  fet  of  their  fare  before  us,  and  promifed  after  he 
had  been  at  the  mofque  at  noon,  it  being  friday,  to  go  with  me  to  the 
pyramids  that  were  near.  Accordingly  we  went  half  a  mile  to  the  foutfq 
there  being  a  fmall  lake  on  that  part  of  the  town.  We  came  to  a  caufe- 
way  made  of  great  ftones  thirty-five  feet  wide,  leading  weftward  up  the 
hills;  it  is  mark’d  S.  in  the  eighteenth  plate.  This  day  and  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  I  made  the  obfervations,  in  which  I  am  the  more  exadf,  as  few 
perfons  have  defcribed  any  thing  particularly  here  except  the  catacombs. 

The  afcent  is  fhort  to  a  fandy  plain,  that  may  extend  four  or  five  miles  to 
high  er  hills.  I  have  given  a  view  of  the  plain,  and  a  plan  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids  in  the  eighteenth  plate.  The  pyramids  are  built  from  north  to  fouth  Pyramids  of 
along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  extending  from  the  three  northern  ones  C.  Saccara- 
which  are  three  or  four  miles  from  Saccara,  for  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the 
fouth.  About  half  a  mile  eaft  of  the  pyramid  F.  that  appears  at  a  di- 
ftance  to  be  built  with  great  fteps,  is  a  little  defcent  to  a  fort  of  a  round 
plain  T.  with  a  riling  in  the  middle ;  bones  and  fkulls  are  feen  almoft  all 
over  this  fpot,  under  which  are  the  catacombs  of  the  mummies,  extend¬ 
ing  near  to  this  pyramid,  the  whole  country  being  a  rocky  foil,  cover’d 
over  with  fand  five  or  fix  feet  deep.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of 
the  fame  pyramid,  are  the  catacombs  of  the  birds  B.  In  this  part  I  found 
about  the  fands  many  of  thofe  little  earthen  ftatues  of  Ofiris,  that  are 
cover’d  with  a  fort  of  green  enamel  or  paint.  I  faw  here  feveral  heaps  of 
ruins,  and  a  fort  of  fofiee  which  goes  all  round  to  the  fouth  of  Saccara  ; 
fo  that  probably  this  place  was  formerly  enclofed. 

The  three  pyramids  C.  are  three  or  four  miles  further  to  the  north ; 
they  feem  to  be  about  the  fize  of  the  third  pyramid  of  Gize,  and  &re  on 
a  height  extending  rather  more  to  the  eaft  than  the  other  hills.  As 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  them,  fo  travellers  never  go  to  them.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe  pyramids  and  thofe  of  Gize,  the  hills  retire  and  make  a  fort 
of  a  femicircle.  Here  I  imagined  I  faw  feveral  ruins,  and  poflibly  this 
might  be  the  part  of  Memphis  that  extended  up  to  the  defert.  To  the 
fouth  eaft  of  thefe  catacombs  of  the  birds,  I  faw  the  ruin’d  pyramid  D, 
about  fixty  feet  fquare;  and  further  fouth,  fome  fquare  monuments  E«* 
that  might  have  been  fmall  pyramids.  Near  thefe  is  the  pyramid  F,  call’d 
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by  the  Arabs  die  pyramid  with  fteps.  I  omitted  to  meafure  it  any  other- 
wife  than  by  paces  *,  by  which  I  computed  the  meafure  to  be  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  to  the  north,  and  two  hundred  feventy-five  to  the  eaft;  and  I 
found  that  moft  of  thefe  pyramids  are  broader  one  way  than  t  e  other. 
This  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  confiding  of  fix  fteps  or  degrees 
eleven  feet  broad,  and  twenty-five  feet  deep  in  the  perpendicular,  being  I 
fuppofe,  thirty-five  in  the  inclined  plain  on  fome  of  the  fides,  as  I  find  I 
meafured  it  in  fome  parts ;  for  the  front  of  the  degrees  is  an  inclined  plain. 
As  it  is  much  ruin’d  at  the  angles,  I  afcended  at  the  north  ea it  angle, 
and  defcended  by  the  north  weft  ;  it  meafured  at  top  twenty-two  eet  fix 
inches  to  the  eaft,  and  fifty  feet  fix  inches  to  the  north,  which  muft  be 
accounted  for  by  its  inclining  with  a  different  angle  one  way  from  what  it 
does  the  other.  The  outfide  cafing  is  of  hewn  ftone,  twenty  tier  to  each 
degree,  each  tier  being  one  foot  three  inches  deep.  The  building  within 
is  of  fmall  thin  ftones,  and  the  yellow  gravelly  mortar  is  fix  inches  thick 
between  them.  There  are  two  holes  broken  in  on  the  fouth  fide,  as  re- 
prefented  in  the  nineteenth  plate  at  F.  On  the  fame  fide,  three  quarters 
of  the  lower  degree  is  broken  away,  and  on  the  north  fide  the  loweft 
degree  is  intirely  gone  ;  and  on  the  eaft  fide  the  ground  is  rifen  up  to  the 
height  of  the  firft  degree.  Near  this  pyramid  I  faw  many  pieces  of  a  fort 
of  red  and  yellow  marble. 

The  pyramid  G.  in  the  eighteenth  plate,  to  the  fouth  weft,  appears  round 
at  top;  and  there  are  three  or  four  built  in  the  fame  manner  towards  the  firft 
entrance  on  the  hills  from  the  caufeway ;  one  of  them  H.  meafured  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  and  eighty  to  the  north  and  fouth ;  another 
I.  is  of  the  lame  dimenfions  one  way,  and  only  ninety  feet  wide  on  the 
eaft  fide.  This  latter  has  fome  great  ftones  remaining  towards  the  top, 
but  there  are  none  about  the  other,*  this  as  well  as  fome  others,  feems  to 
have  been  fill’d  up  in  the  middle  with  fmall  ftones  «and  fand  ,*  on  each 
fide  the  entrance  are  two  fmaller,  K  L  :  Thefe  latter  do  not  look  like  py¬ 
ramids,  but  more  like  hillocks  cafed  with  ftone ;  fo  that  it  is  probable 
either  that  the  original  of  pyramids  was  owing  to  the  cafing  with  ftone  fuch 
raffed  grounds  that  they  threw  up  in  memory  of  their  dead,  or  that  thefe 
hillocks  in  the  northern  parts,  were  a  barbarous  imitation  of  pyramids; 
and  as  in  Syria  there  are  fome  not  very  fmall  cafed  with  ftone,  that  at 
prefent  have  caftles  built  on  them,  it  is  poftible  they  might  firft  have 
been  made  in  honour  of  fome  great  men,  and  afterwards  be  converted 
to  another  ufe.  Going  near  two  miles  to  the  fouth,  and  crofting  over  a 
little  height  which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft,  we  came  to  the  imperfedt 
pyramid  N.  call’d  Muftabait-el-Pharaone,  or  the  feat  of  Pharaoh,  on 
which  the  Arabs  fay  the  Kings  of  Egypt  promulged  their  laws;  it  is 
two  hundred  feventy-three  feet  wide  to  the  north,  and  two  hundred  and 
eight  to  the  eaft  ;  at  prefent  it  is  forty-fix  feet  high,  all  the  fteps  fetting 
in  a  foot,  except  the  third  from  the  bottom,  which  fets  in  ten  feet ;  it  is 
built  of  large  mouldering  ftones,  full  of  (hells,  they  are  feven  feet  long, 
and  of  the  fame  depth  as  the  fteps,  that  is,  four  feet  fix  inches ;  a  view 

Tho’  I  was  guilty  of  a  great  omiffion  in  not  an  account  of  thefe  imperfeft  obfervations,  in  the 
being  moie  exa6t  in  thefe  meafures,  as  well  as  manner  I  made  them,  than  to  pals  them  over  in 
lome  others,  in  relation  to  which  I  fhall  always  filence,  that  others  may  be  induced  hereafter  to 
mention  in  what  manner  I  took  the  meafures,  if  give  a  more  exabt  account. 

I  was  not  exad  3  yet  I  thought  it  better  to  give 
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of  it  may  be  feen  in  the  nineteenth  plate  G.  To  the  weft  north  weft  of  it 
there  is  a  fmall  raifed  pyramid  G.  in  the  eighteenth  plate,  being  about  two 
hundred  feet  fquare:  Near  weft  of  it  is  the  ruin’d  pyramid  O.  From  this 
place  we  went  two  miles  to  the  great  pyramid  P.  call’d  Il-EIeren>Elkebere- 
El-Barieh,  the  great  pyramid  to  the  north.  As  there  are  heaps  of  ftone  round 
the  pyramid  that  has  fcaled  off,  and  I  had  no  inftruments  to  take  the  level, 
fo  I  was  obliged  to  meafure  the  pyramid  at  a  diftance,  by  beginning  oppo- 
fite  to  the  angles,  which  muft  be  acknowledged  not  to  be  fo  certain  ; 
but  in  this  manner  I  meafured  feven  hundred  and  ten  feet  to  the  north, 
and  fix  hundred  and  ninety  to  the  eaft;  but  pacing  it,  the  meafure  came 
out  on  the  north  ftde  only  fix  hundred  (ixty-two  feet  and  a  half,  fo  that 
poffibly  there  might  be  fome  miftake  •  tho’  the  north  fide  meafured  on  the 
top  twenty  feet,  and  the  eaft  fide  only  fifteen;  which  inclines  me  to 
think  that  the  meafure  I  took  is  pretty  exaCt,  that  makes  the  north  fide 
the  broader.  There  are  a  hundred  and  fifty- fix  fteps  from  three  to  two 
feet  high ;  the  lower  fteps  being  about  three  feet,  the  others  moftly  two, 
and  about  two  feet  broad.  By  the  quadrant  I  found  it  to  be  about  three 
hundred  forty-five  feet  high,  which  would  be  the  height  at  a  middle  com¬ 
putation  of  two  feet  four  inches  to  each  ftep.  The  pyramid  by  the  mea¬ 
fure  at  top,  feems  to  incline  with  a  more  acute  angle  to  the  north  and 
fouth,  than  it  does  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  where  the  fteps  may  be  broader, 
fo  that  this  pyramid  is  probably  as  big  as  the  great  one  at  Gize  ;  for  com¬ 
puting  the  fteps  to  be  only  two  feet  broad,  tho’  I  fuppofe  fome  oi  them 
muft  be  more  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  the  north  fide  will  be  fix  hundred 
forty-four  feet,  according  to  this  computation  :  And  a  traveller  who  feems 
to  mean  this  pyramid,  which  he  calls  the  pyramid  of  Rhodope,  and  the 
largeft  of  the  fifteen  this  way,  probably  took  his  meafures  by  computing 
the  fteps,  who  fays  it  is  fix  hundred  forty-two  feet  (quare,  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  twenty-feven  high,  and  mentions  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  fteps ; 
but  as  thefe  are  French  feet,  it  may  bring  the  meafures  pretty  near  to  thofe 
I  have  given.  The  ftones  of  the  cafing  are  fix  feet  long,  and  fo  project 
about  four  feet.  Thefe  ftones  I  found  to  be  two  feet  ten  inches  in  the 
inclined  plain,  where  they  were  two  feet  fix  inches  thick. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  fteps  of  the  fecond  pyramid  of  Gize  being 
fill’d  up,  as  reprefented  in  the  fixteenth  plate,  that  manner  of  finifhing 
the  work  was  moft  convenient,  as  they  begun  it  at  top;  but  as  they  might 
after  find  it  more  commodious  to  begin  the  cafing  at  bottom,  this  method 
of  laying  the  ftone,  fo  as  to  project  four  feet  beyond  the  fteps,  might  be 
judged  a  more  proper  way,  both  as  it  made  a  larger  platform  to  work  on, 
and  to  raife  the  materials,  and  alfo  as  the  ftones  laid  in  this  manner  would 
more  effectually  bind  one  another. 

This  pyramid  is  built  of  the  fame  freeftone  as  the  others,  but  cafed 
with  a  fine  hard  ftone,  the  outward  cover  remaining  in  fcveral  parts,  as 
appears  in  the  views  in  the  nineteenth  plate.  A.  is  the  weft  fide,  B.  the 
eaft,  C.  the  north  ,•  the  ground  is  raifed  much  on  the  north  fide,  and  alfo 
on  the  eaft,  but  leaft  of  all  on  the  weft.  At  fome  diftance  to  the  fouth 
and  weft  the  ground  is  hollow,  as  it  is  to  the  north  and  weft  of  the  great 
pyramid  fouth  of  it ;  out  of  thefe  places,  they  probably  dug  the  ftone  to 
build  the  pyramids. 
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On  the  north  fide,’  about  a  third  of  the  way  up,  is  an  entrance  three 
feet  five  inches  wide,  and  four  feet  two  inches  deep  ;  the  ftones  within 
are  of  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  entrance ,  and  about  five  feet  long. 
I  went  into  the  pyramid  by  this  paflage,  which  is  deep,  and  has  holes  cut 
as  refts  for  the  feet.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  we  made  our  way  for 
the  laft  twenty-five  feet,  the  paflage  being  almoft  fill  d  up  with  fand. 
At  the  end  I  came  into  a  room  twenty-two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and 
eleven  feet  ten  inches  broad  ;  at  the  height  of  ten  feet  fix  inches,  a  tier 
of  ftones  fet  in  on  each  fide  five  inches,  and  in  the  fame  manner  twelve 
tiers  one  over  another ;  fo  as  that  the  top  either  ends  in  a  point,  or  as  I  ra¬ 
ther  conjedlu re,  it  may  be  about  a  foot  broad  :  To  the  weft  of  this  room  is 
fuch  another ,-  and  in  both  at  the  further  end,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
and  fixth  tiers  of  ftone  from  the  top,  is  a  door,  each  of  which  leads  to  a 
fmall  room,  as  I  was  inform’d  by  a  gentleman  who  contrived  a  ladder  in 
order  to  get  up  to  them.  Thefe  rooms  are  of  a  fmooth  white  ftone,-  and 
nothing  can  be  imagined  finer  than  the  workmanfhip  of  them,  being  all 
of  large  ftone.  There  are  only  feven  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in 
width.  At  the  joining  of  the  ftones,  there  is  a  little  channel  half  an 
inch  broad,  making  an  angle  like  the  members  of  a  trigliph  in  the  Do¬ 
ric  order  :  The  plan  D.  and  a  fetftion  of  them  E.  may  be  feen  in  the 
twentieth  plate.  About  a  mile  to  the  fouth  eaft  is  another  great  pyramid 
call’d,  The  great  pyramid  to  the  fouth,  (Il-Herem-El-Kieber-El-Koubli) 
which  is  lefs  than  the  other :  Meafuring  it  as  I  did  the  other,  I  found  it 
was  on  the  north  fide  five  hundred  and  ninety  feet  wide,  on  the  eaft  fix 
hundred  ;  and  pacing  it,  the  meafure  on  this  fide  came  out  exactly  the 
lame,  and  on  the  north  fix  hundred  and  five  feet  •  fo  that  it  is  probable 
this  pyramid  is  fix  hundred  feet  fquare ;  and  the  height  of  it  is  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-five  feet.  What  is  very  particular,  it  feems  to  incline 
with  a  greater  angle  from  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  than 
it  does  below ;  for  this  pyramid  feems  to  have  been  cafed  all  the  way  up, 
and  is  built  of  very  good  hewn  ftone  even  within,  as  I  obferved  in  fome 
places  where  it  is  broke  away  ;  for  it  is  ruin’d  in  many  parts,  but  not  fo 
as  that  any  one  can  go  up  to  the  top.  The  lower  parts  are  much  deftroy’d 
on  all  fides,  and  yet  it  would  be  very  difficult  and  dangerous  to  go  up  to 
a  hole  that  feems  to  lead  to  a  paflage  that  is  not  open,  which  is  at  the 
height  of  twelve  tier  from  the  ground  ;  and  I  obferved  that  under  .this 
hole  the  ftones  do  not  lie  horizontally.  The  outer  ftcnes  are  moftly 
three  feet  fix  inches  long,  two  feet  four  inches  thick,  and  two  feet  fix  in 
the  inclined  plain;  the  fteps  are  two  feet  broad,  and  the  ftones  laid  on 
them,  which  are  two  feet  wide,  project  beyond  the  fteps  four  feet  fix 
inches,  and  confequently  make  the  pyramid  every  way  nine  feet  wider 
than  it  was  before  it  was  cafed.  Where  I  obferved  the  pyramid  appear’d 
as  built  with  a  different  inclination  above,  the  ftones  feem  to  have  fcaled, 
to  be  much  ruin’d  and  loofe  ;•  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  be  fo  far 
deceived,  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  difference  was  caufed  only  by  that 
upper  part  not  being  cafed  with  ftone  as  the  reft.  The  lower  part  is  very 
entire,  except  towards  the  bottom,  as  mark’d  in  the  twentieth  plate,  where 
it  feems  to  have  been  purpofely  broke,  and  the  ftones  carried  away.  F. 
is  the  north  fide,  G.  the  fouth,  H.  the  weft,  and  I.  the  eaft;  fide.  The 
north  fide  is  the  moft  entire,  and  the  ground  is  not  fo  much  raifed  as  on 
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the  other  hides.  To  the  eaft  north  eaft  of  this  is  a  ruin’d  pyramid  I. 
bout  one  hundred  feventy  feet  one  way,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  ano¬ 
ther. 

About  two  miles  to  the  eaft  of  the  laft  great  pyramid,  on  lower  ground* 
and  near  the  eaft  edge  of  the  mountain,  is  the  pyramid  R.  built  of  un¬ 
burnt  brick,  call’d  Ktoube-El-Menfhieh  (the  bricks  of  Menfhieh)  from  a 
village  near  call’d  Menfhieh  Dafhour.  It  was  doubtlefs  built  near  the 
plain  on  account  of  the  brick,  which  feems  to  be  made  of  the  earth 
brought  by  the  Nile,  being  of  a  fandy  black  earth,  with  fome  pebbles  and 
fhells  in  it  *  it  is  mix’d  up  with  chopped  ftraw,  in  order  to  bind  the  clay 
together,  as  they  now  make  unburnt  bricks  in  Egypt,  and  many  other 
eaftern  parts,  which  they  ufe  very  much  in  their  buildings.  I  found  fome 
of  thefe  bricks  thirteen  inches  and  a  half  long,  fix  inches  and  a  half  broad, 
and  four  inches  thick  ,•  and  others  fifteen  inches  long,  feven  broad,  and 
four  inches  and  three  quarters  thick.  I  obferved  on  the  north  fide  the 
bricks  were  laid  lengthways  from  north  to  fouth,  but  not  every  where  in 
that  direction ;  however,*  I  particularly  took  notice  that  they  were  not  laid 
fo  as  to  bind  one  another.  It  is  much  crumbled  and  ruin’d  ;  but  as  it  is, 

1  meafured  it,  and  found  it  to  be  one  hundred  fifty-feven  feet  on  the 
north  fide,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  on  the  weft  fide,  it  being  much 
broke  away  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fides,  for  at  top  it  meafured  forty- 
three  feet  by  thirty-five  ;  it  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  By  what  I 
could  judge  from  the  prefent  fhape  of  it,  I  concluded  that  it  was  built 
with  five  degrees,  like  the  pyramid  at  Saccara,  each  being  about  ten  feet 
broad,  and  thirty  deep ;  fo  that  the  afcent  to  it  is  eafy,  as  the  bricks  are 
crumbled  away.  As  there  is  gravel  and  fhells  in  the  bricks,  it  is  not  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  is  the  pyramid  built  by  that  extravagant  King  Afychis, 
with  the  mud  that  ftuck  to  the  plummets,  which  were  often  thrown  into 
a  lake  for  that  purpofe  \ 

Another  day  I  went  to  fee  the  catacombs,  and  was  firft  condu&ed  to  Catacombs, 
thofe  of  the  mummies  in  the  eighteenth  plate  A.  to  one  a  little  fouth  of 
the  pyramid  of  fteps.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  well  A.  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  plate,  about  four  feet  fquare,  and  twenty  feet  deep,  cut  through 
the  flaty  rock,  which  has  a  mixture  of  talc  in  it;  the  upper  part  is  fand, 
which  is  often  moved  by  the  wind,  and  fills  up  the  holes.  I  obferved 
fome  of  thefe  wells  were  cafed  with  un burnt  brick  at  the  top,  as  far  as 
the  depth  of  the  fand,  which  by  the  fize  of  them  I  imagined  to  be  an- 
tient.  The  ufual  method  of  letting  people  down  by  ropes  is  very  pain¬ 
ful  ;  but  I  brought  with  me  a  ladder  made  of  ropes,  by  which  I  defcended 
more  conveniently,  tho’  not  without  being  much  incommoded  by  the 
fand  which  falls  down  from  the  top.  I  obferved  that  there  were  holes  on 
each  fide  to  defcend  by,  as  in  the  wells  of  the  pyramid,  and  thofe  of  the 
cifterns  of  Alexandria ;  but  they  feem  here  to  be  moftly  wore  away,  fo  as 
to  be  of  no  ufe.  The  way  is  then  by  a  paftage  B.  five  feet  wide  and  about 
fifty  feet  long,  which  is  almoft  fill’d  up  with  fand.  I  then  came  to  a  paftage 
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of  the  fame  fize,  and  about  fix  feet  high  ;  on  one  fide  were  the  apart¬ 
ments  C.  with  benches  X.  about  two  feet  above  the  paffages  D.  On 
thefe  I  fuppofe  they  laid  the  mummies ;  and  if  they  fet  them  upright, 
they  muft  have  had  feme  way  of  fupporting  them.  On  the  other  fide  are 
the  narrow  cells  E.  juft  big  enough  to  receive  a  large  coffin.  About  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  them,  the  rock  fets  out  for  about 
half  a  foot  diameter,  as  reprefented  in  the  plan.  This  I  imagined  might 
be  to  lay  a  coffin  on,  and  there  might  be  another  placed  on  the  ground. 
From  this  alley  we  went  to  another  narrower,  on  each  fide  of  which  were 
niches,  as  reprefented  at  F.  which  feem’d  to  be  defign’d  to  fet  coffins  in 
upright.  From  thefe  paffages  there  are  cut  oblong  fquare  apartments 
G.  which  are  full  of  the  remains  of  mummies ;  and  probably  here  the 
inferior  perfons  of  a  family  were  depoftted,  piled  up  one  on  another ,  as  we 
may  fuppofe  the  heads  of  the  family  were  fet  upright  in  the  niches,  which 
appear  to  have  been  wall’d  up,  as  well  as  all  the  other  apartments ;  and 
fometimes  wails  were  built  acrofs  the  paffages.  It  is  probable  each  family 
originally  had  its  burial  place,  and  as  the  family  increafed,  they  branched 
out  thefe  fepulchral  grotts,  fo  as  that  every  defendant  might  have  a  place 
apart  for  his  family.  I  faw  feveral  of  the  fwathes  lying  about,  and  fome 
remaining  almoft  entire,  only  the  bodies  taken  out  from  the  middle  for 
the  fake  of  the  mummy,  and  to  fearch  if  they  could  find  any  thing  in 
them.  I  obferved  fome  of  the  bodies  had  been  done  up  in  palm  boughs, 
which  were  tied  together  at  each  end ;  fome  of  thefe  appear’d  like  ruffles, 
probably  being  rotten  ,•  others  I  faw,  had  been  tied  up  in  thefe  fine  reeds 
with  which  the  Eafterns  write.  Thefe  probably  were  people  of  better  con¬ 
dition  than  the  others,  as  coffins  was  an  expence  that  all  could  not  be  at, 
and  thofe  who  could  afford  coffins  made  of  plank,  might  not  be  able  to  rife 
to  the  price  of  fuch  as  were  hollowed  out  of  one  piece  of  timber,  in  the 
fliape  of  a  mummy,  and  finely  painted  according  to  the  expence  they 
would  be  at.  I  faw  alfo  many  Ikulls  here,  as  well  as  on  the  plain  be¬ 
yond  ;  many  of  which  probably  had  been  rifled  of  the  bitumen  or  bal- 
fam  that  was  in  them,  when  that  fort  of  medicine  was  formerly  much 
more  in  ufe  than  it  is  at  prefent.  I  faw  alfo  feveral  large  earthen  vafes, 
of  which  a  draught  may  be  feen  in  the  twenty- firft  plate,  which  repre- 
fents  a  mummy  1  fent  from  Egypt.  In  them  was  a  black  fat  earth,  which 
made  me  imagine  that  the  bowels  might  be  preferved  in  them. 

I  went  half  a  mile  north  of  the  pyramid  with  fteps,  to  the  catacomb 
of  the  birds  B.  call’d  the  well  or  pit  of  the  birds,  to  which  the  entrance 
is  the  fame  as  of  the  other  at  A.  excepting  that  it  is  about  thirty  feet  deep  - 
the  paffage  from  it  is  almoft  full  of  fand,  and  about  eight  feet  wide,  as  all 
the  other  paffages  are.  Thefe  catacombs  are  much  more  magnificent 
than  the  others,  being  the  fepulchres  of  thofe  birds  and  other  animals 
they  worfhipped ;  for  when  they  happen’d  to  find  them  dead,  they  em¬ 
balm’d  them,  and  wrapped  them  up  with  the  fame  care  as  they  did  human 
bodies,  and  depofited  them  in  earthen  vafes  cover’d  over  and  flopped 
clofe  with  mortar,  as  defcribed  in  the  laft  book:  A  plan  of  the  catacombs 
is  reprefented  in  the  nineteenth  plate ;  and  the  front  of  one  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  is  ffiewn  at  C.  as  it  is  fill’d  with  thofe  vafes. 

In  one  of  the  irregular  apartments  I  faw  feveral  larger  jarrs,  which 
might  be  for  dogs  and  other  animals ;  of  which  fome  have  been  found, 
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but  are  now  very  rare.  Concerning  the  manner  of  embalming  thefe  ani¬ 
mals,  as  well  as  human  bodies,  I  fhall  give  a  more  particular  account  in 
the  laft  book. 

Returning  from  vifiting  the  catacombs  fooner  than  was  expecfted,  when 
I  unlock’d  the  door  of  the  room  the  Sheik  had  put  me  into  at  his  houfe, 
a  little  girl  about  eight  years  old  run  out  of  the  room  againft  me  ;  lay¬ 
ing  hold  of  her,  fhe  cried  out,  but  I  had  prefence  of  mind  enough  to 
let  her  go,  it  being  a  great  affront  in  thefe  countries  for  any  one  to  lay 
hands  on  the  fair  fex;  and  difcovering  any  roguery  (which  1  immediate¬ 
ly  apprehended)  would  have  caufed  an  embroil  in  the  family,  had  the 
Sheik  taken  my  part  or  not.  As  foon  as  I  came  into  the  room,  I  faw  a 
hole  had  been  broke  thro’  the  ceiling,  tho’  the  room  was  ten  feet  high, 
and  as  I  fuppofed,  the  mother  had  let  the  child  down  by  a  rope  to  rifle 
my  baggage,  and  convey  what  they  thought  proper  up  the  fame  way 
fhe  came  down.  As  it  happen’d  I  caught  them  at  the  beginning,  and 
little  was  loft;  tho’  doubtlefs  they  thought  they  fhould  find  treafures,  as 
they  imagine  the  Franks,  as  they  call  all  Europeans,  abound  in  money.  I 
was  a  little  chagrined  at  this  treatment,  but  thought  it  the  moft  prudent 
way  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  to  remain  under  the  protection  of  the 
Sheik,  tho’  I  could  have  gone  away  with  the  governour  of  Gize,  who 
happen’d  to  be  there,  which  might  have  caufed  a  jealoufy  between  them ; 
fo  I  ftaid  till  the  next  morning,  when  the  Sheik  fent  a  man  to  conduct 
me  to  Grand  Cairo. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  F  a i u m e  the  old  ArsinoEj  the  Labyrinth, 

and  the  Lake  M^ris. 

TH  E  Caravans  go  once  a  week  from  Cairo  to  Faiume,  but  as  the 
Cafhif  or  governor  of  that  province,  was  to  fet  out  for  this  place, 
it  was  thought  I  fhould  go  more  conveniently  in  his  company  ; 
fo  being  recommended  to  him,  I  join’d  him  fome  time  before  our  depar¬ 
ture  at  old  Cairo,  at  the  houfe  of  Ofman  Bey,  whofe  creature  and  flave 
he  had  been.  I  had  a  room  aflign’d  me  there,  and  the  Cafhif  invited 
me  to  fup  with  him ;  I  had  brought  fome  fpirituous  liquors  with  me  to 
prefent  to  him,  with  which  I  took  care  he  fhould  be  fupplied  at  fupper, 
and  he  proved  to  be  a  cheerful  merry  man,  feeming  to  be  about  five 
and  thirty  years  old.  In  the  morning  I  fet  out  with  him,  and  we 
went  to  the  fouth  of  old  Cairo,  and  paffed  by  the  mofque  call’d  Saranebi, 
becaufe  they  fay  a  print  of  Mahomet’s  foot  is  there ;  as  they  pretend 
likewife  at  a  mofque  near  Damafcus.  Beyond  it  we  paffed  by  a  village 
call’d  Dertin,  and  came  to  St.  George’s  convent,  about  five  miles  from, 
old  Cairo;  it  is  uninhabited,  but  the  priefts  go  out  there  to  officiate  on 
fundays  and  holidays.  Here  we  croffed  the  river,  and  going  on,  we 
came  to  the  large  village  of  Mocanan,  with  fine  plantations  of  palm- 
trees  about  it,  and  heaps  of  rubbifh  to  the  north  of  it.  About  two  miles 
further  to  the  fouth  weft,  we  arrived  at  Metrahenny  •  about  this  place 
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alfo  I  obferved  feveral  heaps,  and  a  mound  extending  a  mile  north  and 
fouth,  and  then  north  weft  towards  the  pyramids  that  are  near  Saccara. 
This,  I  conjecture,  might  be  a  rampart  thrown  up  to  defend  the  antient 
city  of  Memphis ;  and  this  I  fuppofe  was  the  bank  on  which  I  came  from 
Saccara.  South  of  Metrahenny  we  paffed  over  a  canal  called  Calig-El- 
Eheram,  or  the  canal  of  the  pyramids,  which  communicates  with  feveral 
fmall  canals  that  were  dry  in  the  month  of  February.  Vi  e  flopped  a 
while,  and  I  had  my  carpet  laid  at  a  diftance ;  but  the  Cafliif  invited 
me  to  him,  and  I  partook  of  their  collation  of  bread,  raw  onions,  and  a 
fort  of  fait  pickled  cheefe.  We  went  on  and  came  to  the  canal  of  Dafhour, 
which  we  pafied  on  a  large  bridge  of  ftone  with  four  arches.  This  1 
take  to  be  the  weftern  canal  mention  d  in  the  way  to  Saccara.  We  pur- 
fued  our  journey  moftly  by  the  canal,  and  came  near  to  the  hills  to  the 
fouth  at  Baderifhihe,  to  the  eaft  of  the  canal.  Tho’  the  greater  part  of 
thefe  hills  may  be  natural,  yet  I  fuppofe  that  the  Nile  formerly  running 
more  to  the  weft,  a  mound  was  thrown  up  where  it  ufually  flow’d,  to 
turn  its  courfe,  according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus ;  but  that  a  canal 
was  brought  in  lower,  and  join’d  the  antient  bed  of  the  Nile  further  to 
the  north  weft,  in  order  to  water  the  country.  We  paffed  the  night  there 
in  a  grove  of  palm-trees ;  the  Cafhif  fent  to  me  to  come  to  him,  and  I 
prefented  him  with  the  liquor  I  brought  for  him,  and  fat  with  him  for 
fome  time  ;  but  a  great  Sheik  coming  to  him,  I  retired  to  my  own  place, 
and  the  Cafhif  fent  me  of  his  fupper,  which  was  prepared  for  him  by  the 
village  on  the  other  fide.  The  next  day  we  went  on,  and  afeended  the 
low  fandy  hills  to  the  fouth  weft,  which  abound  in  the  Egyptian  pebble ; 
the  road  was  after  through  an  uneven  fandy  defert,  and  we  came  to  a  vale 
bounded  to  the  north  by  low  hills  that  are  made  up  entirely  of  oyfter 
fhells,  with  a  very  little  red  clay  or  earth  between.  I  faw  alfo  much  of 
that  talc  which  is  call’d  Trichites ;  the  oyfter  fhells  are  large,  and  thofe 
at  the  top  are  dry,  and  not  changed  in  their  quality,  but  many  of  thofe 
below  and  on  the  plain  are  petrified.  We  afeended  another  fmall  height, 
and  crofting  a  large  fandy  plain,  we  came  to  a  Sheik’s  tomb,  and  a  wa¬ 
tering  place  on  a  rifing  ground,  and  by  a  long  defeent  arrived  at  Tamiea, 
at  the  end  of  the  defert,  where  a  canal  comes  from  the  Nile,  and  runs 
into  the  lake  Masris.  This  canal  was  very  low,  and  had  little  water  in 
it  ,•  the  mouth  of  it  at  the  Nile,  as  I  was  inform’d,  being  almoft  fill’d  up 
with  a  bank  of  fand;  fo  that  at  Tamiea  they  have  made  a  refervoir  with 
ftrong  brick  walls  above  the  canal,  being  a  fort  of  a  pond  about  half  a  mile 
round,  to  which  the  water  is  brought  by  a  fmaller  canal,  ‘that  higher  up 
branches  out  from  a  great  one.  Here  the  water  is  kept  up  for  the  ufe  of 
the  village,  and  to  be  convey’d  to  the  high  lands  by  two  canals;  but  when 
the  bafin  is  full,  and  they  have  no  need  to  draw  it  off,  the  water  runs 
over  in  three  fheets  at  the  weft  end,  and  fo  falls  into  the  great  canal  f. 
Haying  well  confider’d  this  great  work,  we  went  on  through  a  large  fandy 
plain,  having  improved  land  to  the  weft  that  is  very  poor,  and  producing 
bad  crops,  the  corn  being  only  fown,  or  coming  up  along  by  the  furrows, 

f  Strabo  has  an  expreffion  for  continuing  the  wa-  diftributed  it  out  all  over  the  country  ;  and  it  is 
ter  in  this  manner ;  r ctfMtvSn,  and  *tis  probable  not  unlikely  that  the  village  of  Tamiea  has  its 
they  called  the  head  of  water  itfelf  that  name  from  this, 

is,  the  place  where  they  kept  up  the  water,  and 
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where  it  has  the  benefit  of  the  little  water  they  can  bring  to  it.  The  Arabs 
who  came  out  to  meet  the  Cafhif,  exercifed  themfelves  all  the  way  on 
horfeback,  by  running  after  one  another  with  the  pike,  in  the  ufual  way: 

When  one  has  an  advantage  over  another  he  engages,  he  turns  fhort  and 
rides  away,  the  other  purfuing  him  till  he  finds  an  opportunity  to  ftrike, 
and  then  he  runs  oft  in  the  fame  manner. 

We  came  to  the  large  village  of  Sennours,  and  went  to  the  houfe  of  the  Scnnours. 
governor  of  the  place,  where  a  great  fupper  was  prepared  for  the  Cafhif; 
a  coarfe  brown  woollen  cloth  being  fpread  near  the  whole  length  of  the 
room,  a  heap  of  bread  in  cakes  was  laid  all  round  it,  and  about  ten 
difhes  repeated  fix  or  feven  times  over  were  placed  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  room  ;  as  pilaw,  a  fmall  fheep  boiled  whole,  a  lamb  roafted  in 
the  fame  manner,  roaft  fowls,  many  difhes  of  ftew’d  meat  in  foup,  fweet 
flummery,  cabobs,  or  meat  roafted  in  fmall  pieces,  that  may  be  eat  with¬ 
out  dividing,  and  the  like.  The  Cafhif  fat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
all  the  great  people  fat  down  with  him  :  I  might  have  put  myfelf  in  a- 
mongft  them,  but  being  determined  not  to  do  any  thing  without  direction, 

I  kept  my  feat  on  the  fopha,  and  when  the  perfon  got  up  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Cafhif,  the  Cafhif  call’d  to  me  to  take  his  place,  and  fhew’d  me 
great  civility  ;  which  was  more  honourable  than  if  I  had  placed  myfelf 
lower  at  the  table.  The  cuftom  is  for  every  one  to  get  up  as  foon  as  he 
has  done,  vvafh  his  hands,  and  take  a  draught  of  water;  and  fo  there  is  a 
continual  fucceflion,  till  at  laft  the  poor  come  in  and  eat  up  all  ;  for  it  is 
a  cuftom-  with  the  Arabs  never  to  fet  by  any  thing  that  comes  to  the 
table,  fo  that  when  they  kill  a  fheep,  they  drefs  it  all,  call  in  their  neigh¬ 
bours  and  the  poor  to  finifh  every  thing,  and  afterwards  live  on  bread,  and 
their  other  mean  fare.  In  the  morning  we  had  a  very  grand  collation  laid 
in  the  fame  manner,  confiding  of  the  beft  fort  of  bread,  made  with  but¬ 
ter,  fried  eggs,  honey,  green  fait  cheefe,  olives,  and  feveral  other  fmall 
things. 

We  were  here  in  the  fruitful  province  of  Arfmoe,  which  is  faid  to  Province  of 
have  been  the  moft  beautiful  fpot  in  all  Egypt  *,  being  the  only  part  Arfinoe* 
of  it  that  produced  naturally  the  olive,  which  was  cultivated  by  art  in 
the  gardens  of  Alexandria.  Here  with  care,  they  could  make  excellent 
°yl ;  but  neglecting  the  bufmefs,  they  made  only  an  ill-favour’d  oyl,  pro¬ 
bably  by  letting  the  olives  hang  too  long,  in  order  to  make  a  greater 
quantity;  it  alfo  produced  wine,  great  plenty  of  corn  and  pulfe,  and 
whatever  they  pleafed  to  fow.  We  purfued  our  journey,  and  came  to 
Baiamout,  where  there  certainly  has  been  fome  eonftderable  antient  city  Baiamout. 
or  buildings,  it  may  be,  fome  place  dependant  on  Arfinoe,  which  was 
near.  There  are  particularly  to  the  north  of  the  village,  ruins  on  each 
flde  of  the  road,  which  I  found  to  be  of  two  pyramids,  as  reprefented  Pyramid?, 
in  the  two  plans  and  uprights  in  the  twenty-fecond  plate.  1  fhould  not 
have  conjectured  that  they  were  pyramids,  if  I  had  not  feen  the  corner 
of  pyramid  A.  remain,  as  reprefented  in  the  upright ;  and  they  are  cal¬ 
led  by  the  people  the  pyramids  of  Baiamout  (Al-Harem-Baiamout.)  They 
were  built  in  a  very  particular  manner,  of  large  freeftone,  being  fo- 
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lid  buildings,  at  the  corners  and  in  the  middle  ;  and  I  fuppofe  likewife  in 
the  middle  of  each  fide,  there  being  fome  remains  of  one  of  the  walls  in 
pyramid  B.  It  feems  as  if  the  two  firft  tiers  of  ftone  were  built  on  the 
foundation,  and  that  the  others  between  the  folid  buildings  were  laid 
from  the  wall  to  thofe  buildings  ■  there  remain  at  prefont  ten  tiers  of  ftone 
of  the  middle  piles,  of  the  other  parts  there  is  only  one  tier  above  ground : 
the  ftone  was  brought  from  a  great  diftance,  fo  this  manner  of  building 
feems  to  have  been  contrived  to  fave  the  expence  of  bringing  the  mate¬ 
rials.  I  faw  about  this  place,  as  well  as  on  the  fpot  of  the  antient  Ar- 
finoe,  near  Faiu  me,  the  people  lifting  the  fand  in  order  to  find  feals  and 
medals,  there  being  no  place  in  all  the  eaft  where  the  former  are  found  in 
fiich  great  abundance.  We  went  on  and  palled  a  deep  bed  of  a  canal,  with 
broken  banks  on  each  fide  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  a  very  final]  ftream 
running  in  it.  I  here  obferved^ that  the  foil  for  about  three  feet  from  the 
top  was  black,  under  it  was  a  layer  of  two  feet  of  a  yellow  fandy  foil, 
which  I  took  notice  of  in  a  pit  at  Sennours;  and  moreover  here  the  earth 
below  is  black,  fo  that  the  lower  black  foil  being  the  fediment  of  the 
Nile ;  at  fome  time  or  other  a  hurricane  of  wind  may  have  brought  fuch 
a  quantity  of  fand  as  to  cover  the  country  for  two  feet  deep ;  which  after¬ 
wards  might  be  render’d  fruitful  again  by  the  overflow  of  the  river.  We 
came  to  Faiume  through  the  heaps  of  ruins  of  the  antient  Arfinoe,  crof- 
fing  on  a  bridge,  the  large  canal,  which  runs  along  the  north  fide  of  the 
new  town. 

Faiume  is  about  two  miles  in  compafs,  but  very  ill  built,  chiefly  of  un¬ 
burnt  brick  ;  it  is  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  Cafhif  or  governor  of  this 
province  :  Several  rich  people  live  here,  who  have  villages  near  belonging 
to  them ;  there  are  alfo  fixty  Arabs  of  intereft  who  live  in  the  town, 
and  have  the  title  of  Sheiks,  one  of  them  being  the  head  who  has  the 
greateft  intereft  ■  and  thefe  all  go  to  the  divan  of  the  Cadi,  which  is 
held  twice  a  week.  The  Cadi  is  font  once  a  year  from  Conftantinople, 
and  has  a  fubftitute  that  conftantly  refides  here,  and  is  generally  the  fame 
perfonj  the  Cafhif  calls  a  divan  whenever  there  is  occafion.  They  have  here 
a  great  manufacture  of  thofe  mattings  they  lay  on  the  floors  of  their  rooms ; 
they  are  alfo  famous  for  making  rofe  water,  which  is  ufod  by  them  in 
many  things  they  eat,  as  well  as  to  throw  on  the  guefts  before  the  in- 
cenfo  ;  and  it  is  faid  alfo  that  they  make  coarfe  cloths,  and  cheap  woollen 
fluffs,  prepare  leather,  and  thofe  leathern  bags  in  which  they  carry  the 
water  on  the  camels  backs. 

The  Francifoans  of  the  convent  of  Jerufalem  have  a  fmall  place  here, 
coming  under  the  notion  of  phyficians,  tho’  they  wear  their  habit.  A 
tumult  being  raifed  againft  the  Chriftians  a  year  or  two  before,  on  account 
of  one  of  them  that  kill’d  a  renegado,  they  broke  open  this  convent  and 
plunder’d  it  of  every  thing.  The  Copti  church  is  four  miles  off,  tho’ 
there  are  many  Chriftians  in  the  town;  they  have  vineyards  in  this  coun- 
try,  moftly  about  two  leagues  to  the  weft,  and  the  Chriftians  make  very 
good  white  wine ;  they  have  alfo  fine  raifins,  and  the  Mahometans  make 
a  lyrup  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  by  boiling  it,  which  they  call  Becmes; 
it  is  ufod  inftead  of  fugar,  and  they  bring  it  alfo  to  the  table  and  dip 
their  bread  in  it,  which  is  a  very  agreeable  food.  The  water  of  the  ca¬ 
nals  in  the  month  of  February  is  a  little  fait  and  not  good,  and  mull  be 
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worfe  till  the  Nile  rifes.  Whilft  I  was  at  Faiume  it  hail’d  and  rain’d  al- 
moft  all  one  morning,  and  rain’d  very  hard  the  night  following,  which  is 
not  look’d  on  as  an  advantage,  and  often  does  harm ;  and  as  they  told 
me  caufes  a  fcarcity,  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  being  fufficient  to  water 
the  country. 

When  I  came  to  Faiume,  I  had  an  apartment  given  me  in  the  Cafhif’s 
houfe,  and  hoped  to  have  feen  things  to  great  advantage ;  his  people  per- 
fuaded  me  to  fend  back  my  horfes,  and  promifed  I  fhould  be  well  fur- 
nilh’d,  but  I  found  myfelf  obliged  to  hire  very  bad  horfes  at  an  extrava¬ 
gant  price.  They  ferved  for  me  a  table  every  day  in  my  own  room,  and 
fometimes  the  Cafhif  fent  for  me  to  dine  with  him;  when  the  drams  went 
round  very  plentifully  whilft  we  were  eating,  and  the  great  man  diverted 
himfelf  by  jefting  with  two  or  three  that  feem’d  to  be  with  him  as  depen¬ 
dants,  expetfting  fome  little  government  ;  for  on  fuch  occaftons,  when 
they  are  in  private,  the  Turks  lay  aftde  their  gravity,  and  run  into  levity 
as  much  as  the  Europeans. 

I  went  and  examined  the  fite  of  the  antient  Arflnoe,  to  the  north  of  ArGnoe; 
the  town,  twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Jake;  it  was  firft  call’d  the 
city  of  the  crocodiles c,  becaufe  they  worfhipped  the  crocodile  there,  which 
they  bred  up  tame  in  the  lake,  of  which  Strabo  who  faw  it,  gives  a  very 
extraordinary  account.  Diodorus  gives  two  reafons  for  the  rife  of  the 
worftiip  of  the  crocodile;  one  that  Menas,  or  Menes,  one  of  the  antient 
Kings,  the  fame  who  built  the  labyrinth,  being  purfued  by  his  own  dogs 
to  this  lake,  was  carried  by  a  crocodile  to  the  other  fide,  and  in  gratitude 
built  this  city,  and  inftituted  divine  honours  to  this  animal,  fet  apart  the 
lake  for  its  nourifhment,  where  he  built  himfelf  a  fepulchre,  a  pyramid, 
and  the  labyrinth.  I  conjectured  this  city  might  have  been  about  four 
miles  in  compafs,  and  probably  had  a  canal  on  every  fide  of  it.  There  are 
little  remains  of  the  city,  except  the  great  heaps  of  rubbifh  that  are  feen 
on  all  fides,  and  ruins  of  a  wall  of  a  round  building,  which  feems  to  have 
been  built  of  brick,  but  the  eaft  fide  of  it  was  encrufted  with  fuch  a  fort 
of  petrification  as  is  feen  on  antient  aqueduCts ;  the  people  fay  it  was  a 
bagnio,  and  poflibly  it  might  be  fome  old  building  converted  to  that  ufe. 

The  country  round  is  water’d  by  a  great  number  of  canals,  over  which 
there  are  many  bridges  made  of  brick.  They  reckon  their  diftances  here 
by  malakas,  a  meafure  of  about  half  a  league,  or  what  one  may  travel 
eaflly  in  half  an  hour. 

I  went  about  three  miles  to  the  fouth  weft,  to  a  very  particular  obelifk  Obelifk. 
of  a  red  granite,  call’d  Akmud  Bijige  (the  pillar  of  Bijige)  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Bijige  near  it ;  it  is  of  the  figure  reprefented  in  the  twenty-fecond 
plate,  meafuring  four  feet  two  inches  on  the  north  fide,  and  fix  feet  fix 
inches  on  the  eaft  •  it  is  forty-three  feet  high,  each  fide  of  it  divided  by 
lines  into  three  columns,  that  in  the  middle  being  a  foot  wide.  I  obferved 
the  manner  in  which  the  hieroglyphics  are  difpofed ;  above  thefe  are  four 
ftories  of  men,  fix  on  each  line,  eighteen  inches  high,  moft  of  them  hav¬ 
ing  hawks  heads,  and  the  high  cap  ;  below,  it  is  divided  into  fourteen 
columns  of  hieroglyphics,  and  the  top  is  cut  down  in  the  middle  about 
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three  inches  from  north  to  fouth,  as  in  the  draught:  The  obelifk  is  much 
decay’d  all  round  for  ten  feet  high,  but  moftly  on  the  fouth  fide  ;  the  weft 
fide  is  almoft  entirely  defaced,  and  at  the  fouth  weft  and  fouth  eaft  cor- 
ners,  it  is  much  broken  for  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  whole  is  very 
foul,  on  account  of  the  birds  that  fit  on  the  top  of  it ;  fo  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  taken  off  the  hieroglyphics.  We  went  on  and 
came  to  a  village  call’d  Gerod,  where  we  viiited  the  Sheik  of  the  village, 
who  entertain’d  us  very  civilly.  We  went  on  moftly  thro  groves  of  young 
palm-trees,  and  came  to  Topar,  where  I  faw  a  young  woman  fit  oy  the 
road  unveil’d,  which  was  a  certain  fign  of  the  profeftion  fhe  lived  by.  A- 
bout  the  country  are  feveral  vineyards,  with  the  vines  dilpo^ed  in  a  very 
particular  manner,  which  I  fhall  deferibe  in  another  place.  Having  palled 
the  groves,  we  paffed  by  corn  fields,  and  afterwards  over  uncultivated 
land,  and  crofting  the  dry  bed  of  a  canal,  we  came  to  the  large  bed  of 
Bahr-Jofeph.  Bahr-  jofeph,  which  runs  into  the  lake  Maeris;  it  is  about  one  hundred 
yards  broad,  with  clifts  on  the  eaft  fide  not  lefs  than  forty  feet  high,  and 
on  the  weft;  about  thirty  •  on  the  eaft  fide  the  black  earth  is  about  fix  or 
feven  feet  deep,  and  on  the  weft  it  is  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  deep  in 
different  places,  fo  that  it  is  probable  the  canal  did  formerly  overflow 
on  that  fide;  and  after  having  continued  to  water  the  land  by  art,  as 
they  do  at  prefent,  the  ground  may  have  rifen  more  on  this  fide  than  on  the 
eaft  :  Below  this  it  is  a  Tandy  clay  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  rock  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom ;  the  ftream  that  run  at  this  time  was  very  fhallow,  and 
about  fifty  feet  broad.  This  they  told  me  was  the  only  place  to  pafs  the 
canal,  and  that  thofe  who  would  go  to  the  great  pyramids  to  the  fouth, 
muft  come  this  way  ;  tho’  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  canal  is  paf- 
fable  near  the  lake.  The  country  to  the  weft  is  call’d  Nefle,  and  is  im¬ 
proved  for  a  league  or  two  :  And  here  I  fuppofe  the  harveft  is  forwarder 
than  in  any  part  of  Egypt,  for  on  the  fixteenth  of  February  I  law  barley 
of  that  year  cut  and  threfh’d ;  the  reafon  I  fuppofe  is,  that  they  fow  very 
early,  before  the  Nile  is  at  higheft,  that  they  may  raife  the  water  with 
lefs  labour  when  it  is  fo  high;  for  at  the  catarad,  fo  many  degrees  more 
to  the  fouth,  the  corn  was  but  juft  in  ear  at  the  latter  end  of  Ja¬ 
nuary. 

Nefle.  The  large  village  of  Nefle  is  clofe  by  the  river;  and  I  went  to  the  Sheik’s 

houfe,  which  is  built  about  a  court,  and  has  a  round  turret  at  the  north 
weft  corner  with  canon  in  it  for  their  defence,  as  they  are  often  in  a 
ftate  of  war  with  the  neighbouring  Arabs.  I  had  a  letter  to  the  Sheik 
from  the  Cafliif,  who  was  not  at  home;  fo  we  applied  ourfelves  to  the 
Caimacam,  who  has  little  power  here,  and  lives  in  fear,*  he  agreed  with 
one  of  the  chief  Arabs  to  fend  with  me  four  Arabs  on  horfeback,  and  a 
camel  to  carry  water  and  provifions,  for  about  the  price  of  three  guineas, 
and  about  four  the  next  morning  we  kt  forward,  and  going  about  two 
hours  to  the  north  weft,  we  took  a  fupply  of  water,  and  flay’d  to  give 
the  cattle  gials,  from  this  place  the  fandy  plain  begins;  and  travelling 
on,  we  faw  a  ruin’d  caftle  at  fome  diftance  to  the  eaft,  call’d  Cafr- Cophou^ 
and  further  on  fuch  another,  call’d  Cafr-Cobal.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  Cobii  in  the  province  Mareotis;  a  colony  from  which 
place  might  be  fettled  here  :  To  the  weft  is  a  high  Angle  hill,  appearing 
fomething  like  a  pyramid,  half  built ;  it  is  call’d  El- Herein- Med aiah-El- 
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Heb^ad.  This  I  was  told  fignifies  the  pyramid  of  the  hor fe,  tho’  I  cannot 
'  be  inform’d  of  the  true  figniftcation  of  the  words.  The  fi rft  part  of  the 
defert  is  fandy,  and  afterwards  in  many  parts  it  is  a  plain  rocky  ground, 
moft  ly  cover’d  over  with  fand. 

We  faw  at  a  great  didance  the  temple  of  the  Labyrinth  ;  and  being  a- 
bout  a  league  from  it,  I  obferved  feveral  heaps  as  of  ruins  cover’d  with 
fand,  and  many  ftones  all  round,  as  if  there  had  been  fome  great  building 
there  ;  they  call  it  the  town  of  Caroon,-  (Bellet  Caroon)  it  feem’d  ,to  have 
been  of  a  confiderable  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  the  buildings  extended 
on  each  fide  towards  the  north,  to  the  lake  Maeris  and  the  temple  :  This 
without  doubt  is  the  fpot  of  the  famous  Labyrinth,  which  Herodotus  fays 
was  built  by  the  twelve  Kings  of  Egypt,  when  the  government  was  di¬ 
vided  into  twelve  parts,  as  fo  many  palaces  for  them  to  meet  in,  to  tranf- 
adt  affairs  of  ffate  and  religion. '  Diodorus  d  mentions  that  it  was  built  as 
a  fepulchre  for  Mendes,  and  e  Strabo  that  it  was  near  the  fepulchre  of  the 
King  that  built  it ;  which  was  probably  Imandes,  perhaps  the  fame  as 
Mendes,  whofe  fepulchre  he  after  fays f  was  here,  and  he  is  faid  to  be  the 
King  that  built  the  Labyrinth.  Pomponius  Mela  fpeaks  of  it  as  built  by 
Pfammiticus ;  but  as  Menes,  or  Imandes  is  mention’d  by  feveral,  poffibly 
he  might  be  one  of  the  twelve  Kings  of  greateft  influence  and  authority 
who  might  have  the  chief  ordering  and  dire&ion  of  this  great  building, 
and  as  a  peculiar  honour,  might  have  a  fepulchre  apart  from  the  others. 
But  whoever  was  the  founder  of  this  extraordinary  fabrick,  they  all  agree  that 
the  twelve  palaces  contain’d  in  them  three  thoufand  rooms,  half  of  them 
under  ground,  without  doubt  cut  out  of  the  rock,  as  thofe  at  Thebes. 
There  was  no  wood  throughout  the  whole  building,  and  the  entrances  and 
rooms  were  contrived  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for 
a  ftranger  to  And  his  way  out ;  and  fuch  ah  extraordinary  building  it  was, 
that  it  is  faid  Daedalus  came  to  Egypt  on  purpofe  to  fee  it,  and  built  the 
Labyrinth  in  Crete  for  King  Minos  on  the  model  of  this.  Herodotus  with 
great  Admiration  faw  the  upper  ftory  of  the  Labyrinth,  it  not  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  into  the  underground  apartments,  where  were  the  tombs 
both  of  the  Kings  who  built  the  Labyrinth,  and  of  the  facred  crocodiles. 

'  The  whole  building  was  cover’d  with  ftone,  doubtlefs  laid  on  the  many 
pillars  that  were  in  it;  and  it  was  adorn’d  throughout  with  the  fineft 
fculptures:  A  view  of  the  lake,  and  the  relation  the  buildings  have  one  to 
another,  may  be  feen  in  the  twenty-fecond  plate. 

Going  over  the  fpot  of  this  famous  building,  the  firff  .thing  I  faw  was 
the  vafe  A.  in  the  twenty- third  plate,  of  a  reddifh  ftone  or  marble,  with 
a  folid  handle  on  each  fide.  Afterwards  I  came  to  the  foundation  of  an 
oblong  fquare  building  of  the  fame  kind  of  ftone,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  fouth  of  the  great  fabrick  I  fliall  give  an  account  of;  it  is  the  building 
B.  in  the  plate  of  the  plans,  and  in  the  plate  of  the  view  of  the  lake 
Maris;  it  is  built  on  a  kind  of  folid  bafe  and  pedeftal  of  ftone,  the  fe- 
micircular  pilafters  have  only  one  hewn  ftone  at  the  bottom  of  the  co¬ 
lumn,  all  above  in  the  whole  building  being  brick  plaifter’d  over  ;  there 
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are  no  pilaftcrs  in  the  front,  but  the  bafe  is  continued  on  before  the  door- 
place,  as  if  it  was  deftgn d  as  a  foundation  of  a  portico ;  at  the  north 
end  within  there  is  a  femicircular  niche  as  to  receive  a  fl;atue  :  Whatever 
this  building  was,  it  feems  to  have  been  deflroy’d  and  repair’d  in  this  rough 
manner;  and  does  not  (land  in  a  line  with  the  temple,  but  rather  a  little  to 
the  weft.  The  pilafters  with  their  capital,  and  bafe,  and  pedeftal,  are  as 
reprefented  at  C.  I  obferved  fome  unburnt  bricks  that  were  of  yellow 
clay,  and  mix’d  with  ftraw;  all  the  others  I  had  feen  in  Egypt  being  of 
a  black  earth.  A  little  further,  but  more  to  the  eaft,  is  the  oblong  fquare 
building  D.  of  white  hewn  ftone  plaifter’d  over,  a  fort  of  bafe  and  plinth 
ranges  round,  reprefented  with  the  pillar  at  E.  there  being  eight  tiers  of 
ftone  above  this  bafe,  each  eleven  inches  deep.  Near  this,  a  little  to  the 
north  weft,  is  a  very  particular  fort  of  ruftic  building  F.  that  feems  to 
have  been  a  gateway  :  Of  this  kind  there  is  another  G.  to  the  north  weft 
of  the  great  building,  where  there  feem’d  to  be  fome  remains  of  an  arch, 
which  would  have  made  me  doubt  of  its  antiquity,  if  there  had  been  evi- 
AeTaby f  ^ent  ^§ns  t^at  ki n d  of  archite&ure.  At  length  we  came  to  the  grand 

rinch.  building  itfelf,  now  call’d  Cafr-Caroon  (the  caftle  of  Caroon.)  Herodotus 
mentions  a  pyramid  at  the  corner  of  the  Labyrinth,  and  Strabo  fpeaks  of 
a  fepulchre  at  the  end  of  it,  which  was  a  fquare  pyramid,  in  which  he 
fays  Imandes  was  buried,  which  I  conjecture  to  be  this  building,  and  that 
fome  facred  crocodiles  were  alfo  depofited  in  it.  Strabo  g  fays  it  was  four 
hundred  feet  fquare  and  high ;  Herodotus  h,  who  mentions  only  a  pyra¬ 
mid  in  general,  fpeaks  of  it  as  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  fquare.  The 
prefent  building  is  about  one  hundred  fixty-five  feet  long,  and  eighty 
broad.  If  thefe  authors  fpeak  of  the  fame  building,  ’twill  be  difficult 
to  account  for  this  difference  in  their  meafures,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that 
Strabo  might  fpeak  of  a  large  enclofure  of  this  fepulchre,  tho’  it  will  be 
difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  be  four  hundred  feet  high,  and  gives 
reafon  to  fufpe£t  that  he  confounded  this  building  with  the  pyramid  in 
the  ifland.  The  portico  H.  is  a  very  ruftic  work,  almoft  all  deftroy’d, 
being  no  where  above  fix  feet  high;  it  is  probable  there  were  fome  apart¬ 
ments  under  it,  from  the  remains  of  a  flight  of  ftairs  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
it.  I  fhould  not  have  thought  that  it  had  been  cover’d,  if  I  had  not  feen 
the  remains  of  pillars  in  the  middle;  the  views  of  the  feveral  fides  are  re¬ 
prefented  in  the  twenty-third  plate.  The  front  is  more  ruin’d  than  any 
other  part.  The  upper  ftory  in  the  middle  is  fallen  down,  and  is  entirely 
gone  almoft  all  the  way  from  this  break.  As  the  building  now  remains, 
there  are  forty-four  tiers  of  ftone,  each  nine  inches  deep,  and  confequently 
it  is  thirty-three  feet  high.  There  are  figns  of  a  cornifh  ranging  round 
notwithftanding  which  the  building  might  have  been  carried  up  higher! 
Thofe  fmall  openings  reprefented  in  the  feveral  views  of  this  building  in 
the  fame  plate,  are  not  windows,  but  feem  to  be  the  places  from  which 
thofe  pieces  of  brown  marble  or  fine  ftone  have  been  taken,  which  I  faw 
to  the  north  of  the  temple,  adorn’d  with  a  cornifh  at  top  that  have  fome 
ornaments  of  fculpture,  and  in  the  middle  a  niche  is  cut,  which  feem’d  to 
be  of  fuch  a  fize  as  would  contain  a  marble  head,  and  poffibly  they  might 
Ave  fuch  an  objeeft  of  worffiip  placed  in  thefe  niches,  reprefenting  every 
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facred  crocodile  that  might  be  depofited  in  this  place,  as  I  fhall  {hew  I 
have  reafon  to  think  they  were. 

The  four  rooms  in  the  length  of  this  building  have  door  places  crown’d 
with  double  cornifhes,  as  reprefented  in  the  plate  of  that  architecture,  to¬ 
gether  with  ornaments  of  the  winged  globe.  Thefe  rooms  I  fuppofe,  be' 
fore  they  were  filled  up  with  earth,  were  near  twenty  feet  high,  and  are 
cover’d  with  large  ftones  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  be  laid  from  wall  to  wall; 
the  narrow  apartments  at  the  further  end  might  be  to  depofite  fome 
tombs  in.  Over  each  of  them  is  a  work  like  a  falfe  door  adorn’d  with 
cornifhes  ;  one  of  them  being  charged  with  fculptures  of  hawks.  The 
pafiage  from  the  cell  to  the  weft,  leads  up  to  the  apartments  L.  by  a  hole 
that  feems  to  be  broke  in,  and  to  come  out  at  b.  the  large  room  d.  being 
over  the  narrow  apartments  at  the  end  of  the  laft  room.  Thefe  I  fup¬ 
pofe  were  the  places  to  depofite  the  facred  crocodiles  in  ;  one  of  which 
long  cells  e.  is  thirty  feet  by  three  feet,  and  the  other  feven  feet  by  two 
feet;  a  way  is  broke  up  from  the  end  of  the  long  room  to  the  apartments 
above.  In  the  falfe  door  on  each  fide  of  the  entrance  to  the  inner  room 
below,  is  a  niche  cut  in  a  fhell  at  top;  on  each  fide  of  the  four  middle 
rooms  are  the  apartments  in  the  plan,  and  others  between  them  and  the 
upper  floor.  Thofe  mark’d  K.  1  afcended  to  by  a  hole  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  firft  rcom,  the  pafiage  from  the  flairs  on  the  fouth  end  being 
flopped  up.  In  thefe  apartments  there  are  feveral  fmall  niches  in  the  fides 
of  the  walls,  as  there  are  in  the  rooms  above;  from  them  there  is  a  broken 
pafiage  to  the  upper  floor,  which  is  of  a  ftrong  gravelly  cement.  At  I. 
is  the  plan  of  what  remains  of  the  building  above ;  at  a  a.  are  two  re¬ 
liefs  of  men,  with  the  heads  of  crocodiles.  The  moft  extraordinary  part 
of  this  building  is  a  fort  of  a  well  defcending  from  the  upper  ftory  I. 
on  the  eaft  fide,  at  the  narrow  hole  mark’d  f.  as  it  is  likewife  in  the 
fedlion  M.  that  leads  into  the  fquare  well  which  one  defcends  by  holes  on 
each  fide,  as  before  defcribed  in  other  wells.  N.  is  the  plan  of  the  nar¬ 
row  cells  g  g.  with  the  well.  There  is  fuch  another  oppofite  to  the  flairs 
at  bottom,  the  upright  of  which  is  mark’d  h.  For  what  purpofe  thefe 
cells  fhould  ferve,  unlefs  to  depofite  the  crocodiles  in,  cannot  well  be 
conceived  ;  for  which  end  it  is  pofiible  they  might  in  building  the  wall, 
place  fome  ftones  to  be  taken  out  in  order  to  convey  them  in,  which 
could  not  otherwife  be  done  by  this  narrow  well,  and  poflibly  they  might 
be  the  ftones  at  the  niches  mention’d  on  the  outfide. 

There  are  many  ftones  fcatter’d  about  the  plain  near  this  building,  efpe- 
cially  feveral  round  ones  with  holes  in  the  middle,  which  feem  to  have 
compofed  the  pillars  that  might  be  about  this  building  as  well  as  others, 
and  probably  were  faften’d  together  in  fome  manner  by  means  of  thofe 
holes. 

The  lake  Maoris  1  is  about  two  miles  from  this  building :  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  fay  it  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  round  ;  Pomponius  Mela 
five  hundred.  The  two  former  add  that  it  was  three  hundred  feet  deep 
in  fome  parts;  Strabo  does  not  mention  the  fize  of  it,  but  by  pafling  over 
in  filence  this  ftory,  that  it  was  made  by  a  certain  King,  it  is  probable 
he  did  not  give  credit  to  it ;  for  the  two  other  authors  fay  it  was  made 

5  See  the  quotations  in  the  geographical  diflertation,  in  the  laft  chapter  of  the  laft  book. 
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by  King  Mseris  or  Myris;  and  Diodorus  ‘  affirms  that  lie  made  alfo  the 
canal  to  it  ten  miles  long  and  three  hundred  feet  broad,  which  feems  to 
be  meant  of  the  canal  to  the  eaft  end  by  Tarawa,  tho  that  is  longer ;  and 
the  great  river  of  Jofeph  I  paffed  over,  which  cannot  rundefs  tuan  forty 
or  fifty  miles  from  the  Nile,  is  about  the  breadth  mention  d  by  thefe  au- 
thors,  and  Teems  to  have  been  originally  not  lefs  than  twenty  feet  deep. 
Herodotus,  when  he  view’d  this  lake,  might  well  be  furpnzed  at  the  ac¬ 
count  they  gave  him  that  it  was  made  by  art,  and  had  reafon  to  afk  t  cm 
what  they  did  with  the  earth  they  dug  out  ;  but  feems  to  have  too  much 
credulity  to  be  fatisfied,  when  they  told  him  that  they  carried  the  earth  to 
the  Nile,  and  fo  it  was  wafh’d  away  by  the  river,-  for  it  was  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  carry  fuch  a  vail  quantity  of  earth  above  ten  miles  nom  the 
neared  part  of  the  lake,  and  fifty  or  fixty  from  the  further  parts,  even  tho 
they  might  contrive  water  carriage  for  a  great  part  of  the  way.  This  I 
fhould  imagine  a  thing  beyond  belief,  even  if  the  lake  were  no  larger 
than  it  is  at  prefent;  that  is,  it  may  be  fifty  miles  long,  and  ten  broad. 
Another  thing  is  mention’d  alfo,  which  at  firft  view  feems  very  improba¬ 
ble  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  water  run  into  the  lake  from  the  Nile  for  fix 
months  of  the  year,  and  for  the  other  fix  months  run  back  again  into  the 
Nile which  I  think  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing  that  the 
water  enter’d  the  lake  fix  months  both  by  the  canal  of  Jofeph,  and  alfo  by 
the  canal  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  lake;  and  that  it  continued  to  run  in  by 
the  canal  of  Jofeph  for  the  greater  part  of  the  other  fix  months,  but  at 
the  fame  time  emptied  itfelf  by  the  canal  to  the  eaft,  the  bed  of  which 
during  that  time  might  be  higher  than  the  water  of  the  Nile  in  that  part, 
when  it  was  fo  low ;  as  it  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  much  lower  there  than 
at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Jofeph;  fo  that  I  fuppofe  the  water  began 
to  come  in  at  both  canals,  after  it  had  begun  to  rile  for  about  a  month, 
and  for  about  four  months  after  the  waters  began  to  abate  :  And  I  myfelf 
faw  a  fmall  ftream  running  into  the  lake  by  the  great  canal  in  the  month 
of  February,  when  the  Nile  is  very  low.  It  is  mention’d  that  the  defign 
of  the  lake  was  to  hinder  the  Nile  from  overflowing  the  country  too  much, 
which  was  effe&ed  by  drawing  off  fuch  a  quantity  of  water,  when  it  was 
apprehended  that  there  might  be  an  inundation  fufficient  to  hurt  the  land ; 
till  which  time  the  gates  were  doubtlefs  kept  fhut,  and  when  the  flow  was 
moderate,  they  might  not  be  open’d  until  fuch  time  as  the  country  was 
fufficiently  overflow’d.  I  fuppofe  therefore  that  originally  there  was  a 
great  outlet  of  the  Nile  this  way,  it  may  be  into  the  fea  by  the  valley 
call’d  Baher-Bellomah,  or  the  fea  without  water,  which  extends  from 
the  weft  end  of  this  lake  near  as  far  as  the  fea ;  that  finding  the  country 
was  not  fufficiently  overflow’d,  they  flopped  the  mouth  of  it  to  the  fea, 
which  caufed  this  great  lake  ;  that  afterwards  the  mouth  of  the  canal  or 
river  by  which  the  water  flow’d  being  accidentally  flopped  up,  all  the 
lake  became  dry,  giving  occafion  for  the  tradition  that  the  fpot  of  the 
lake  was  formerly  all  a  plain  or  fields  m;  that  the  country  afterwards  being 
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m  See  quotation  in  geographical  differtation,  in 
the  laft  chapter  of  the  laft  book. 
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much  incommoded  by  inundations,  Maeris  open’d  this  mouth,  cleanfed  this 
canal,  put  floodgates,  and  it  may  be  in  fome  parts  towards  the  entrance, 
funk  the  lake  lower,  and  that  this  might  give  rife  to  the  tradition  that  he 
made  the  lake.  At  this  time  the  lake  was  very  much  retired  within  its 
banks.  We  went  along  on  the  fouth  fide  to  the  eaft  at  fome  diftance  from 
it,  and  I  could  not  perfuade  the  Arabs  to  go  to  the  lake ;  fo  I  left  them 
and  went  alone;  but  feeing  I  was  determined  to  go,  after  fome  time  they 
fent  one  of  their  company  to  attend  me,  and  came  themfelves  towards 
the  lake  to  meet  me.  There  is  a  gentle  defeent  to  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
which  are  broken,  and  of  a  black  foil ;  it  was  then  half  a  mile  from  the 
bank  to  the  water,  fir  ft  on  a  flaty  ground,  and  tiien  on  a  deep  flimy 
mud  incrufted  at  top  with  a  thin  cake  of  fait.  I  waded  along  through 
it  with  much  difficulty,  and  came  to  the  water,  which  is  almoft  as  fait 
as  the  fea,  and  of  a  difagreeable  muddy  tafte ;  it  contracts  thefe  qualities 
from  the  nitre  that  is  in  the  earth,  and  from  the  fait  that  is  every  year  left 
on  the  mud  ;  it  is  obferved  that  the  water  is  not  fo  fait  towards  the  parts 
where  it  enters  from  the  Nile.  I  faw  no  fort  of  fhells  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake;  and  it  is  faid  it  has  no  fifh  in  it,  but  fuch  as  are  found  in  the  Nile, 

They  catch  the  fifh  in  great  quantities,  efpecially  when  the  lake  is  low,  and 
bring  them  to  Faiume  market,  where  they  are  fold  very  cheap.  As  I 
think  this  lake  is  never  entirely  dry,  fo  it  is  probable  they  always  throw 
in  what  fmall  fifh  they  find,  and  great  quantities  coming  in  with  the  Nile 
water,  may  be  the  reafons  why  the  lake  fo  much  abounds  in  fifh  as  it  did 
formerly,  which  brought  in  a  great  revenue  to  the  Kings  of  Egypt.  On 
the  other  fide  of  the  lake,  what  they  told  me  was  the  ifland,  appears  ifland  in  th$ 
like  a  head  of  land  fetting  out  into  the  lake  in  a  femicircular  figure  with  lake‘ 
white  clifts,  and  a  height  above,  which  poflibly  might  be  the  lower  part 
of  thofe  two  pyramids,  which  are  faid  n  to  have  been  built  in  it  by  Maeris 
for  himfelf  and  his  Queen,  and  were  fix  hundred  feet  high,  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  being  under  the  water.  A  colofial  ftatue  fitting  was  placed  on 
each  of  them.  It  is  difficult  to  go  to  this  ifland,  as  their  boats  are  very 
bad,  and  there  would  be  great  danger  if  the  wind  fhould  rife.  I  faw 
fome  large  buildings  north  of  the  lake ;  they  faid  there  was  a  convent  at 
that  place,  call’d  Der-El-Harakatelmy  ;  but  the  buildings  feem’d  to  me 
to  be  fome  remains  of  antiquity,  which  might  be  converted  into  a  mo- 
naftery.  They  mention’d  alfo  a  place  call’d  Ryan,  to  the  fouth  weft  of 
the  lake,  and  faid  there  were  fome  pyramids  near  it ;  tho’  1  gave  more 
credit  to  what  they  faid  of  a  lake  call’d  Birk-Al-Garieh,  near  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  weft,  becaufe  other  travellers  have  had  the  fame  account,  i 
obferved  about  this  lake  feveral  roots  in  the  ground,  that  feem’d  to  me  to 
be  the  remains  of  vines,  for  which  the  country  about  the  lake  was  for¬ 
merly  famous.  Where  there  is  little  moifture  in  the  air,  and  it  rains  fo 
feldom,  wood  may  remain  found  a  great  while,  tho’  it  is  not  known 
how  long  thefe  vineyards  have  been  deftroy’d. 

The  common  people  here  have  ftrong  traditions  about  Caroon ;  they  The  fabIe 
fay  he  was  a  King,  and  had  keys  to  his  treafures  that  loaded  two  hun-  Charon, 
dred  camels.  One  would  imagine  from  this  that  the  fable  of  Charon 
might  have  its  rife  here,  and  that  this  name  might  be  the  title  of  the 
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chief  perfon  who  had  the  care  of  the  Labyrinth,  and  of  the  fepulchres  in 
and  about  it,  and  kept  the  keys  of  thefe  numerous  apartments,-  that  no 
one  could  be  buried  in  thefe  places  unlefs  orders  were  fent  to  him,  who 
might  have  the  care  and  infpedtion  of  the  public  funerals ;  and  their  Kings 
might  fome  of  them  be  carried  over  to  the  ifland,  or  be  brought  by  wa¬ 
ter  to  this  place,  under  the  direction  of  this  great  officer,  who  when 
princes  had  behaved  ill,  might  be  forbid  to  inter  them,  as  judges  were  ap- 
pointed  to  determine  whether  the  perfon  were  worthy  of  burial.  It  is 
poflible  they  might  give  fome  token,  the  obolus,  to  fignify  to  the  pro¬ 
per  officer  that  they  might  have  fepulchral  honours  done  to  them;  and 
this  lake  might  be  called  Acherufia,  and  the  name  be  afterwards  given  to 
other  places  paffed  over  for  the  fame  purpofe;  as  Diodorus  obferves  the 
lake  at  Memphis  was  fo  call’d,  who  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
whole  ceremony  *.  Foflibly  this  at  firft  might  be  the  pra&ice  only  with 
regard  to  their  princes  carried  acrofs  this  lake  to  the  ifland,  and  in  time 
might  come  to  be  extended  farther  to  all  people  in  general,  who  were 
not  to  be  admitted  to  have  the  honour  of  interment,  unlefs  they  brought 
with  them  a  clear  reputation,  the  token,  the  teffera  or  obolus  that  was  to 
waft  them  to  the  Elyfian  fields. 

Turning  to  the  fouth,  when  we  were  above  a  league  from  Cafr-Caroon, 
we  went  about  two  leagues  up  a  gentle  afcent,  and  came  to  the  high 
ground  where  there  is  a  ruin’d  convent  of  unburnt  brick,  many  ruins  of 
the  fame  materials,  and  feveral  heaps  of  potfherds  and  rubbifh,  as  if  there 
had  been  a  large  town  in  that  place.  About  two  leagues  further  we  came 
to  the  cultivated  land,  and  flopping  a  while  to  refrefh  our  cattle,  went 
a  league  and  a  half  further  to  the  Nefle,  where  the  Caimacam  invited 
us  to  his  houfe  and  I  went  to  repofe,  very  much  fatigued  with  this  ex¬ 
pedition  of  eighteen  hours  in  perpetual  motion.  The  Caimacam  was  very 
felicitous  about  a  prefent  of  coffee  I  wras  to  fend  him  from  Faiume,  and 
attended  me  the  next  day  within  a  few  miles  of  that  towm  with  his  Arabs 
and  flaves,  who  diverted  themfelves  in  the  road  in  riding  after  one  another 
in  their  manner.  When  we  had  paffed  Topar,  we  left  the  road  to  the 
fouth  that  we  came  in,  and  the  great  man  fitting  down  to  repofe,  we 
left  him,  and  foon  came  to  Sambour,  and  from  that  place  to  Faiume. 
When  I  was  at  Nefle,  I  treated  with  the  Arabs  to  conduct  me  to  the  two 
great  pyramids  of  Davara,  which  I  faw,  as  I  fuppofe,  ten  or  twelve  miles 
fouth  of  Faiume  ;  but  being  to  the  fouth  of  the  great  canal,  they  in¬ 
form’d  me  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  them:  They  demanded  fo  extra¬ 
vagant  a  pi  ice,  that  I  concluded  they  did  not  care  to  go,  and  they  affiired 
me  there  would  be  much  danger  in  the  voyage,  as  they  might  chance  to 
fall  in  with  their  enemies,  in  which  cafe  they  told  us  they  muft  fly  and 
leave  us  to  be  plunder’d.  At  the  diftance  I  was  at,  I  could  not  well  dif- 
cern  what  fort  of  pyramids  they  were  •  they  appear’d  like  two  hills,  being 
probably  much  decay’d.  They  affured  me  that  the  materials  they  are  built 
°i  is  of  unburnt  brick:  A  perfon  who  view’d  them  near,  if  he  may  be 

credited  deferibes  one  of  them  as  built  with  three  flories  of  arched  niches 
all  round. 


*  Diodorus  1.  i.  p.  82,  86. 
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I  fet  out  for  Cairo  with  the  caravan,  and  went  the  firfl  day  to  Tamiea, 
where  we  lay  in  the  yard  of  a  cane  under  my  tent ;  there  being  no  rooms, 
except  a  few  huts  inhabited  by  public  harlots.  We  went  the  next  day  a 
long  journey  without  flopping,  to  Dafhour  ;  from  which  place  I  went 
the  day  after  to  Saccara,  as  mention’d  before,  and  fo  arrived  at  Grand 
Cairo. 
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BOOK  II. 

From  Grand  Cairo  to  the  antient 
Ethiopia,  above  the  Cataract  of  the 
Nile,  and  back  to  Cairo  and  D  a- 
m  i  a  t  a. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  A  rchomounaiNj  Gaua,  and  other  places  in  the 

way  to  Akmim. 

HAVING  determined  to  make  the  voyage  of  upper  Egypt, 
the  conful  procured  me  letters  from  the  great  Sheik  Ofman  Bey 
(who  was  Sheik-Bellet,  or  head  and  prote&or  of  the  Arab  race) 
to  the  Bey  of  Girge,  to  the  Prince  of  Akmim,  and  to  the  great  Sheik  at 
Furffiout.  I  provided  every  thing  as  for  a  long  voyage ;  ftores  of  coffee, 
rice,  tobacco,  foap,  red  ffioes  of  the  Arabs,  and  feveral  other  things  for 
prefents,  and  took  care  to  have  fufficient  arms  for  our  defence.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  boat  of  the  prince  of  Akmim,  and  to  be 
recommended  to  Mahm  Soliman  who  was  going  in  it,  a  very  worthy  ca¬ 
tholic  copti,  for  whom,  I  fhall  always  have  the  utmoft  regard.  He  was 
the  chief  perfon  in  managing  the  affairs  of  that  prince,  although  he  would 
never  accept  of  any  office  under  him,  thereby  prudently  avoiding  the 
danger  of  having  his  family  ruin’d,  it  having  been  the  cuftom  of  thefe 
princes,  as  it  is  much  all  over  Turkey,  to  feize  on  what  is  got  in  their  fer- 
vice,  when  any  of  their  officers  die,  being  only  (as  they  fay)  taking  their 
own  again:  And  tho’  he  might  have  been  fecure  by  the  goodnefs  of  the 

prefent 
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prefent  prince,  yet  his  family  might  have  a  harder  fate  under  another, 
from  whom  he  might  not  hereafter  be  able  to  withdraw  himfelf.  It  was 
thought  proper  I  fhould  take  on  me  a  name  that  the  people  are  ufed  to, 
fo  it  was  agreed  that  I  fhould  be  called  Jofeph,  with  the  ufual  title  of 
Chriftians  in  this  country,  malim  or  mailer.  1  had  alfo  let  my  beard 
grow,  and  put  myfelf  exa&ly  in  the  habit  of  a  copti,  with  the  black 
ferijee  or  gown  of  ceremony,  and  had  a  large  blue  and  white  towel  or 
handkerchief  loofe  about  my  neck,  hanging  down  before,  and  on  other 
occafions  a  large  fheet  of  the  fame  kind,  which  is  brought  round  the 
body  and  over  the  head  ;  not  without  the  blue  garment  or  fhirt,  which  is 
put  on  over  all,  to  go  out  with  at  any  time  in  difguife  with  the  boatmen. 

In  this  manner  1  fet  out  with  my  fervant  and  dragoman,  or  interpreter. 

On  the  fixth  of  December  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-feven, 
about  noon,  we  embark’d  in  a  fmali  hired  boat,  the  velfel  we  were  to  go 
in  to  Akmim  having  left  the  port,  and  gone  half  a  day’s  journey  up  the 
river,  for  fear  of  being  preftfed  to  carry  the  foldiers  to  Rofetto,  which  the 
Grand  Signior  had  fent  for  to  Conftantinople,  to  go  to  the  war  againft  the 
Emperor  and  the  Mufcovites.  Setting  out,  I  was  fhewn  on  the  height 
which  is  to  the  fouth  of  the  narrow  eaftern  plain,  a  ruin’d  tower  which 
they  call  the  tower  of  King  Antar.  They  have  alfo  a  tradition  of  fome 
buildings  of  this  King  on  the  fide  of  Babylon  •  but  who  he  was  I  could 
not  be  inform’d,  being  probably  fome  King  of  Egypt,  who  goes  by  ano¬ 
ther  name  in  hiftory  *.  Before  we  came  to  this  place,  we  had  Ofman  to 
the  weft.  About  this  place  poftibly  might  be  Acanthus,  where  0  Strabo 
feems  to  fay  there  was  a  temple  of  Oliris,  and  a  wood  of  Thebaick  Acan- 
tha,  which  produced  gums.  This  probably  was  Acacia,  the  Thebaick 
Acantha  or  bulk  ;  and  ’tis  not  improbable  that  the  city  itfelf  had  its  name 
from  this  wood.  This  tree  i-s  very  common  in  Egypt,  under  the  name  of 
Sount,  and  is  much  the  fame  as  the  Acacia  call’d  Cyale,  in  Arabia  Petrcea, 
which  I  am  inform’d  produces  the  Gum  Egyptian,  or  Arabic.  At  night 
we  came  up  to  the  great  boat  at  Turphaier,  which  is  on  the  ille  that 
I  fuppofe  to  be  the  great  ifte  of  Heracleopolis p,  made  by  a  canal  crofting  Heracleop 
from  this  great  river  to  the  old  bed  of  the  Nile  under  the  hills.  This lis* 
weftern  channel  the  people  call  the  old  channel  at  this  time,  which  con¬ 
firms  what  I  have  faid  in  another  place  on  this  fubjedt. 

The  large  boats,  call’d  marfties,  fuch  as  we  embark’d  on,  have  a  mart 
about  the  middle,  and  another  towards  the  prow  ;  they  cover  part  of  the 
boat  with  matting,  by  means  of  poles  fet  up  an  end,  with  others  tied 
acrofs  at  the  top  of  them,  under  which  fhelter  the  people  fit  and  repofe  all 
night.  On  the  feventh  we  went  on  with  a  gentle  wind,  having  had  a  view 
of  the  pyramids  of  Saccara  and  Dafhour,  to  the  north  weft  from  Tur¬ 
phaier.  We  paftfed  by  many  villages,  and  coming  to  Stalhiteh  on  the  eaft, 

I  faw  on  the  weft  fide  oppofite  to  it,  at  fome  diftance,  what  appear’d  to 
me  at  firft  like  a  fmali  high  hill  with  a  ruin  on  it,  fomething  in  the 
fhape  of  a  pyramid.  When  I  had  a  better  view  of  it,  it  appear’d  as  re- 

*  Diodorus  1.  i.  p.  82,  86.^  P  'EjS-’  o  tic/uc ?  Ivvyjc ro>  [xtyuAy.  Ibid. 
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p  re  fen  ted  at  C.  in  the  twentieth  plate.  They  affured  me  that  not  only 
the  upper  part,  but  the  whole  which  appears  like  a  hill,  is  built  ,•  the 

The  great  or  Ghriftians  call  it  the  great  pyramid,  (Al-Herem-Kiebii)  but  the  Malio- 
faife pyramid.  metans  caU  k  the  faife  pyramid  (Al-Herem  Elkadab.).  To  go  to  it,  they 

fay,  one  may  land  at  Efououd,  but  the  moft  convenient  place  is  Righah, 
from  which  it  is  half  a  day’s  journey  ;  that  is,  I  fuppofe,  about  ten  miles. 
To  go  to  this  pyramid,  it  is  neceffar y  to  have  a  man  from  the  Sheik  of  this 
country,  call’d  Elkebery,  who  lives  at  Mocanan.  I  imagine  that  this  is  a 
fmall  hill,  probably  artificial,  and  that  it  may  have  been  cafed  with  fione, 
or  unburnt  brick;  I  think  they  faid  the  latter,  and  that  what  appears  at 
top  is  a  pyramid  of  an  extraordinary  figure  built  on  it.  We  ai lived  at 
Righah  that  night,  where  we  (laid  ■  it  being  the  cuftom  going  up  always 
to  lie  by  at  night,  as  there  are  many  fiioals  in  the  Nile,  and  travellers  al¬ 
ways  lie  in  the  boat,  and  keep  a  watch  to  defend  themfelves  again  c  any 
attack,  or  to  hinder  people  from  coming  privately  to  the  fide  of  the 
boat,  as  they  fometimes  do,  and  fteal  any  thing  they  can  conveniently 
find.  It  is  faid,  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  that  fometimes  the  rogues 
have  come  to  plunder  boats  with  their  naked  bodies  befmear’d  all  over 
with  oyl  or  greafe,  that  if  the  boatmen  fhould  attempt  to  lay  hold  of 
Convent  of  them,  they  might  the  more  eafily  flip  out  of  their  hands.  On  the  eighth, 
St.  Antony.  tjiere  being  very  little  wind,  we  went  afhoar  on  the  eaft,  at  the  convent 
of  St.  Antony:  Here,  as  in  moft  of  the  convents  of  Egypt,  the  priefts  are 
feculars,  fo  that  they  live  in  the  convent  with  their  wives  and  children. 
Several  of  them  were  employ’d  in  bringing  ftones  to  repair  their  convent, 
and  thinking  we  were  officers  come  to  demand  the  poll  tax,  when  we 
afk’d  how  many  there  were  in  the  convent,  they  acknowdedged  no  more 
than  thofe  wTe  law  ;  but  when  they  were  undeceived,  they  fhew’d  us  their 
convent  with  much  humility,  and  it  was  proper  that  we  fhould  leave  them 
fome  charity,  as  they  are  very  poor.  The  convent  is  encompafted  with 
a  wrall  to  defend  them  againft  robbers;  they  have  a  tolerable  church,  and 
they  fhew  feveral  things  relating  to  St.  Antony,  who  they  fay  went  from 
this  place  into  the  defert  by  the  red  fea,  and  was  there  the  firft  founder  of 
the  monaftic  life.  They  told  us  they  expe&ed  their  biftiop  that  day  to  offi¬ 
ciate  in  their  church;  for  the  bifhops  here  fpend  moft  of  their  time  going 
round  their  diftrieft  officiating  in  their  churches,  and  colle&ing  the  dues 
that  belong  to  themfelves  and  the  patriarch.  There  are  no  churches  a- 
bout  the  country  but  what  are  called  monafteries,  becaufe  probably  few 
except  thofe  of  the  monafteries  were  fuffer’d  to  remain.  As  crocodiles 
are  hardly  ever  feen  fo  low  as  this,  they  are  very  fond  of  ftories  that  they 
can  go  no  lower,  and  that  if  they  come  fo  far  they  turn  on  their  backs. 
They  relate  the  fame  of  St.  George’s  convent  much  lower,  fome  pretend¬ 
ing  to  attribute  this  to  their  faith,  others  to  talifmans. 

We  came  up  with  the  ifle  and  large  village  or  town  of  Sment,  and  foon 
after  to  a  fmall  fandy  ifiand  oppofite  to  Benadi,  where  I  faw  a  little  cro¬ 
codile,  being  the  firft  we  had  met  with.  We  came  to  a  town  call’d 
Bouche,  on  the  canal  which  goes  to  Faiume  ;  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
Ptolemais,  the  port  of  Arfinoe  mention’d  by  Ptolemy  r.  We  came  after  to 
Benefuief,  which  is  a  town  about  a  mile  round,  very  ill  built,  of  unburnt 
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brick  ;  it  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  that  name,  and  here  a  Sangiak 
or  Bey  refides.  1  hey  have  great  manufactures  of  a  ftripcd  narrow  carpet 
fluff  without  napp,  made  ot  wool  and  coarfe  thread.  They  are  ufed  by 
inferior  people  to  cover  the  cufhions  of  fophas ;  they  make  alfo  coats  for 
their  children  of  this  fluff"  without  fleeves,  being  wove  fo  as  to  ferve  for 
that  purpofe  without  being  cut. 

We  pafl"ed  by  Berangieh,  where  there  is  a  fmall  hill  to  the  fouth,  call’d 
Coum-el-Arab,  and  to  the  north  of  it  are  feveral  fmall  hillocks,  fo  that 
probably  this  was  an  antient  place,  and  for  that  realon  as  well  as  the  fi- 
tuation,  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  Cynopolis  s,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  that  Cynopofe 
name,  in  which  Anubis  was  worlhipped,  and  dogs  were  had  in  great  ho¬ 
nour,  and  a  certain  facred  food  was  allotted  to  them.  It  is  faid  the  rile 
of  this  was  owing  to  Anubis,  a  companion  of  Ofiris,  his  wearing  as  an 
emblem  of  his  courage,  the  dog’s  Ikin  for  armour,  as  Macedon  his  other 
companion  wore  the  Ain  of  a  wolf ;  on  which  account  fome  fay  thefe 
animals  came  to  be  worlhipped  :  And  this  feems  the  more  probable,  as 
thefe  Deities  are  reprefented  with  human  bodies,  with  the  heads  of  thefe 
beafts,  which  might  have  its  rife  from  their  bringing  the  upper  part  of  the 
fkins  over  their  heads ;  as  Hercules  is  reprefented  with  the  Ain  of  a  lion 
as  well  as  thofe  who  defired  to  be  thought  like  him  l  We  paffed  by 
Bibeh,  a  little  town  where  there  is  a  convent  of  St.  George;  we  after 
came  up  with  the  large  ifle  of  Fetne,  which  is  a  very  fruitful  fpot ;  it 
was  planted  with  melons  and  cucumbers,  in  rows  about  fix  feet  apart, 
with  the  canes  of  Turkey  wheat  ftuck  in  obliquely  over  them  to  defend 
them  from  the  weather,  and  in  fome  parts  a  fort  of  ruflr  or  grafs  call’d  lefe 
is  fet  along  in  a  trench  over  the  young  plants  ;  which  fort  of  grars  they  like- 
Wife  ufe  to  make  ropes  in  this  country.  Here  we  lay  by  at  nicrht,  and 
another  boat  having  faften’d  to  the  eaft  fide,  they  fhot  at  a  man  that  was 
coming  towards  it,  as  they  fuppofed,  to  fteal  fomething,  who  as  they  told 
me,  went  off  crying  out  as  if  he  had  been  wounded,  and  the  boat  moved 
over  to  the  weft,  which  is  always  the  fafer  fide.  To  this  place  the  hills 
on  the  eaft  fide  coming  near  the  river,  the  country  is  very  little  inhabited 
above  the  convent  of  St.  Antony ;  and  thofe  that  are  on  the  eaft  fide  are 
moftly  Arabs,  who  fubmit  to  no  government,  infomuch  that  when  I  re¬ 
turn’d,  the  boatmen  made  an  exprefs  agreement  that  they  fhould  not  be 
obliged  to  go  to  any  place  on  the  eaft,  but  where  they  pleafed. 

On  the  ninth  we  had  little  wind,  and  lay  by  about  noon  at  the  port  of 
Fetne  ;  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage  and  went  by  Sharony  on  the  eaft. 

I  obfetved  ftones  along  the  fhoar,  which  leem’d  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  very 
thick  wall  of  a  port  or  quay;  I  likewife  faw  two  little  hills,  one  above  a 
mile  fouth  of  the  other,  and  to  the  eaft  of  the  fouthern  hill  is  another 
which  feem’d  to  have  had  fome  buildings  on  it.  Thefe  hills  and  the  ruins 
,  I  faw,  made  me  conjediure  that  fome  antient  town  mipht  be  here  •  and 
it  agrees  beft  with  the  fituation  of  Mufe  of  the  itinerary!  We  flopped  all  Abo„g,>ge, 
night  a  little  above  a  Imall  town  call  d  Abou-girge;  which  is  a  bilhop’s  fee*  °£®xyrin* 
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This  I  fuppole  to  be  Oxyrinchus,  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name, 
fo  call’d  from  a  fifh  u  they  worfhipped  all  over  Egypt,  but  principally  in 
this  place,  where  they  had  a  temple  built  to  this  Deity  ;  ^  for  there  were  fe- 
veral  animals,  which  tho’  they  were  particularly  honour’d  in  fome  places, 
yet  were  worshipped  throughout  all  Egypt ;  as  the  lepidotus  or  fcaly  fifh, 
the  hawk,  and  the  ibis,  the  bull,  the  dog,  and  the  cat w.  Here  they  faid  we 
were  a  third  part  of  the  way  to  Akmim,  which  is  about  three  degrees  and 
a  half  from  Cairo.  On  the  tenth  1  faw  many  Arabs  at  a  diftance  on  horfe- 
back  on  the  weft  fide,  and  going  a  little  way  from  the  boat,  one  of  them 
made  towards  me,  and  another  after  him  •  1  retired  to  the  boat,  and  they 
came  pretty  near  and  took  a  view  of  us.  We  palled  by  Aboufagat-Beni- 
fama  on  the  eaft;  there  is  a  large  houfe  near,  which  belong’d  to  Sara 
Cafhif,  who  as  they  told  me,  fled  to  this  place  out  of  Cairo,  when  they 
affaffmated  eight  of  their  Beys  at  once  in  a  vifit  they  were  making  in  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty  ;  he  return’d  after  to  Cairo,  and  lay 
hid  in  the  houfe  of  a  Chriftian;  but  a  ftritft  fearch  being  made  after  him, 
he  fled  towards  the  Red  fea,  where  as  they  told  me,  he  married  a  Sheik’s 
daughter,  and  was  at  that  time  in  arms.  It  was  now  the  time  of  the 
Ramafan.  Turkifh  Ramafan  or  faft,  fo  call’d  from  the  month  in  which  it  is  kept ; 

and  it  was  very  hard  on  the  boatmen  to  tow  up  the  bark,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  do  when  we  had  no  wind  ;  for  during  this  month  they  are  not 
allow’d  to  eat,  drink,  fmoak,  or  take  any  pleafure  from  fun  riling  to  fun 
fet ;  and  as  a  Turkifh  month  happens  at  all  times  of  the  year  in  the  term 
of  two  or  three  and  thirty  years,  it  is  a  great  hardfhip  on  the  poor,  who 
are  obliged  to  work  in  the  fummer,  and  are  only  allow’d  to  wafh  their 
mouths  with  water*  but  they  pafs  the  night  in  feafting  and  pleafure,  if 
they  can  afford  it.  The  firft  thing  they  take  after  this  faft  is  a  draught  of 
water,  then  they  fmoak,  drink  their  coffee,  and  make  their  great  meal ; 
after  midnight  they  take  another  plentiful  repaft  and  go  to  fleep  ;  but 
thofe  who  have  nothing  to  do,  fit  up  all  night  and  fleep  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  fo  that  this  faft  does  not  prove  in  the  leaf!  inconvenient  to  them. 
When  we  paffed  by  this  place,  the  Arabs  call’d  to  the  m after  of  the  boat 
to  come  afhoar  and  give  them  fome  tobacco,  who  anfwer’d,  in  order  to 
frighten  them,  that  the  janizaries  in  the  boat  would  give  them  tobacco  • 
but  as  we  had  a  dinner  preparing,  and  they  faw  the  fmoak,  they  reply’d 
in  their  cool  manner,  that  the  janizaries  were  drefling  dinner,  intimating 
that  by  this  they  knew  we  were  Chriftians.  On  this  we  all  fhew’d  our- 
felves  in  the  habits  of  Mahometans,  and  fo  they  went  away  ;  however  it 
was  a  caution  to  us  for  the  future,  not  to  difeover  by  this  means  that  there 
were  Chriftians  on  board,  which  might  have  encouraged  the  Arabs  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  us.  On  the  eleventh  we  made  very  little  way.  I 
obferved  on  the  weft  fide,  the  bank  within  the  bed  of  the  river  was  fow’d 
all  the  way  to  the  water.  In  the  night  they  faw  a  man  fwimmino-  to-  • 
wards  the  boat,  but  calling  out  he  return’d  to  the  (hoar;  for  they  fre¬ 
quently  come  in  the  night,  and  hanging  on  the  fide  of  the  boat,  fteal  any 
thing  they  can  moft  conveniently  lay  their  hands  on,  whilft  the  people  are 
afleep.  On  the  twelfth  we  came  to  the  hills  on  the  eaft;,  that  end  at  the 
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river,  part  of  them  having  the  name  of  Codrickfhan.  The  men  being 
obliged  to  tow,  I  went  afhoar  there,  and  obferved  that  leveral  grottos  were 
cut  all  over  the  mountains,  which  were  without  doubt  the  fepulchres  of 
the  people  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river.  I  faw  alfo  what  I  took  to  be 
the  bed  of  a  canal  cut  in  between  the  hills,  which  poflibly  might  be  to 
convey  water  to  the  eaft  :  All  thefe  hills  are  rocks  of  petrified  /hells,  moftly 
the  cockle,  and  fome  flat  fliell,  and  alfo  feveral  large  oyfter  /hells.  To 
the  iouth  of  the/e  hills  is  a  fine  /pot  of  ground  belonging  to  a  village  of 
the  Arabs  in  the  middle  of  it,  call  d  Cerefia  ;  it  is  finely  improved,  and 
they  have  tobacco  there,  which  I  was  inform’d  is  not  good.  We  came 
to  a  town  call’d  Samalout,  where  there  is  a  mofque  with  a  minaret,  the 
only  one  I  had  feen  fince  I  had  left  Cairo.  That  night  our  boat  flopped 
about  eight  o’  clock,  and  then  went  on  a  little  further  about  nine,  which 
I  fuppofed  was  to  avoid  any  danger  by  flaying  in  a  place  where  people 
might  obferve  we  had  halted  in  the  evening.  On  the  thirteenth  we  came 
to  the  hills  on  the  eaft,  which  are  clofe  to  the  river,  and  are  call’d  Jebel 
Ockfeir,  becaufe  it  is  a  great  harbour  for  all  forts  of  birds  ;  there  are 
many  grottos  in  it,  and  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  convent  which  has’ lands ;  but 
they  are  obliged  to  receive  and  entertain  every  body  that  comes.  ’ 

On  the  fourteenth  we  had  a  good  wind,  and  paffed  by  Minio  on  the  Minio 
weft,  a  neat  town  in  comparifon  of  the  others,  and  the  refidence  of  the 

Calhif  of  the  province  of  that  name ;  higher  we  paffed  Souadi,  a  fmall 
town  to  the  eaft. 

We  came  up  with  the  ruin’d  city  of  Antinoopolis,  now  call’d  Enfineh  :  AmiPro 
Some  fay  there  was  antiently  a  city  here  call’d  Befa ;  but  Antinous  who  lis- 
accompanied  Hadrian  into  Egypt,  being  drowned  there,  that  Emperor  built 
this  city,  and  call  d  it  after  the  name  of  his  favourite,  to  whom  he  infti- 
tuted  games  and  divine  honours:  It  was  made  alfo  the  capital  ,  of  a  new 
province  of  that  name,  taken  out  of  the  la  ft  of  the  feven  provinces 
call’d  Heptanomis.  It  is  faid  the  city  was  three  or  four  miles  round  I 
faw  a  large  pillar  with  a  Corinthian  capital,  and  a  fquare  ftone  or  plinth 
on  the  top,  which  was  probably  to  fet  fome  ftatue  on ;  it  is  faid  there  were 
four  of  thefe.  I  had  alfo  a  view  of  a  very  fine  gate  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  of  exquifite  workman/hip;  a  plan  and  upright  of  which  may  be 
feen  in  the  twenty-fourth  plate,  mark’d  A.  B.  Near  this  place  is  a  village 
of  Chnftians,  call’d  Ebadie,  whofe  greateft  fecurity,  among  fuch  very  bad 
people,  feems  to  be  a  notion  that  has  prevail’d,  that  no  Mahometan  can 
live  in  that  place.  Higher  is  the  convent  of  St.  John  (Der-Abou-Ennis) 
where  there  are  feveral  priefts ;  and  a  little  further  on  is  Meloui,  near  a 
mile  to  the  weft  of  the  river.  This  town  is  about  a  mile  round,  and  Meloui 
makes  a  tolerable  appearance  within,  the  fhops  being  well  built;  it  is  at 
the  head  of  nine  villages,  which  are  altogether  a  fmall  principality  belong 
ing  to  Mecca ;  fo  that  the  Emir-  Hadge,  who  is  commonly  one  of  the 
greateft  Beys,  and  has  the  care  of  conduit  ing  the  caravan  to  Mecca  is 
mafter  of  it,  and  fends  a  Sardar  to  govern  the  country,  who  lives  in  as 
much  ftate  as  the  Ca/hifs  and  other  great  governors.  As  this  is  a  place  of 
great  honour  and  profit,  fo  it  is  commonly  given  to  one  of  the  greateft 
people  of  thofe  that  have  been  /laves  to  the  Emir-Hadge.  This  place  fup-  • 
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plies  Mecca  with  three  hundred  and  ninety  thoufand  adeps  or  facks  of  corn 
every  year,  which  is  fent  by  way  of  Cairo,  Suez,  and  the  Red  fea,  it  being 
a  very  rich  corn  country.  The  Chriftians  have  no  church,  but  are  obliged 
to  go  to  the  convent  on  the  other  fide. 

Archemou-  About  three  miles  north  of  Meloui,  is  the  village  of  Archemounain  : 
There  is  a  large  country  here  which  alfo  goes  by  that  name.  This  village 
is  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  city,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  antient  Hermo- 
polis  or,  which  is  all  the  fame,  as  Pliny  calls  it,  the  city  of  Mercury.  It 
feem’d  to  have  been  of  an  irregular  form,  extending  above  a  mile  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  from  north  to  fouth,  and  is  near 
two  miles  from  the  river.  Little  appears  but  heaps  of  rubbifh  all  over 
the  fite  of  the  old  city,  except  a  grand  portico  of  an  antient  temple  re- 
prefented  in  the  twenty- fourth  plate  at  C.  and  D.  confifting  of  twelve 
pillars,  fix  in  a  row,  nine  feet  diameter ;  there  are  hieroglyphics  on  every 
part  both  of  the  pillars  and  of  the  ftones  laid  on  them.  I  faw  on  the 
pillars  fome  remains  of  paint,  and  the  ceiling  is  adorn’d  with  ftars  ;  on 
feveral  parts  there  are  figures  of  pyramids,  as  with  a  door  to  them,  which 
Kircher  interprets  to  be  (o  dyotbos  Jfoywv)  the  good  principle;  a  perfon 
fitting,  and  one  offering  to  him,  is  cut  in  feveral  parts  of  the  frieze.  It 
appears  that  the  pillars  have  been  built  up  for  about  half  way  between,  as 
in  many  Egyptian  temples.  About  two  hundred  paces  to  the  fouth,  I  faw 
fome  large  ftones,  and  a  piece  of  a  pillar  ftanding  upright,  which  may  be 
the  remains  of  fome  building  belonging  to  this  temple.  1  faw  alfo  fome 
pieces  of  granite  pillars  among  the  heaps  of  ruins.  I  was  inform’d  that 
about  a  league  to  “the  fouth  weft  of  thefe  ruins,  there  is  a  place  call’d 
Hoar,  which  from  the  name  one  may  conjedlure  to  be  about  the  fite  of 
the  antient  caftle  of  Hermopolis  y,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  great  canal, 
where  they  took  cuftom  of  every  thing  that  came  out  of  the  Thebaik ; 
it  being  the  firft  place  without  that  country;  as  the  Theban  z  caftle  on 
the  other  fide  was  the  firft  place  on  the  Thebaid ;  which  muft  have  been 
at  Taroutofchenf ;  the  provinces  of  Hermopolis  and  Antinoopolis  being  the 
laft  before  the  entrance  into  the  Thebaid.  I  was  alfo  inform’d  that  when 
toe  waters  of  the  Nile  begin  to  be  low,  there  is  no  current  in  this  crreat 
canal  call  d  Baher-Jofeph,  but  that  there  is  always  fome  ftandino-  water 
in  it.  1  hey  told  me  aifo  that  Mount  Bibian  is  about  two  hours  weft  of 
tnis  canal  ;  that  it  was  a  high  hill,  I  fuppofe  between  the  mountains,  and 
that  there  aie  fome  ruins  there.  It  was  in  my  return  I  faw  thefe  an¬ 
tiquities.  Going  up,  we  flopped  only  about  an  hour  near  Meloui,  whilft 
the  mafter  of  the  boat  went  to  fee  one  of  his  families  who  lived  here 
We  fail’d  on,  and  obferved  a  great  number  of  grottos  cut  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  all  the  way  from  Souadi  to  Manfalouth.  Near  oppofite  to  this  1  ift 
place  where  the  hills  retire  to  the  eaft,  I  faw  a  building  on  them  cover’d 
wit  i  a  dome,  which  I  thought  might  have  been  a  convent ;  but  they  told 
me  it  was  fome  old  ruin’d  building.  I  obferved  that  there  are  foveral 
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lleie  it  is  to  be  obicrved  that  the  Greek  meafure 


by  fchoeni  confifted  of  fixty  ftadia  each,  from  thi: 
place  up  to  Siene,  and  from  Memphis  to  thi: 
place,  they  were  fchoeni  of  one  hundred  anc 
twenty  ftadia,  as  lower  they  were  only  of  thirty 
ftadia.  See  Strabo  1.  xvii.  p.  804. 
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narrow  openings  into  the  mountains.  About  this  place  I  faw  great  ruins 
of  walls  built  with  unburnt  brick,  from  the  river  up  the  fide  of  the 
hills  ;  they  told  me  they  were  made  by  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  when  the 
Turks  invaded  this  country,  tho’  1  fhould  rather  have  thought  they  had. 
been  built  by  the  Arabs,  when  they  might  have  had  wars  with  one  ano¬ 
ther.  A  little  further  is  a  convent  cut  out  of  the  rock  5  the  church  of  it  is 
ferved  by  a  prieft  that  comes  from  Manfalouth.  We  pafied  by  that  town, 
which  I  fuppofe  to  be  Lycopolis,  the  chief  city  of  a  province  of  that 
name,  in  which  they  paid  an  extraordinary  devotion  to  the  wolf.  Some 
authors  mention  a  fabulous  foundation  for  it,  becaufe  when  the  Ethiopians 
invaded  Egypt,  they  fay  they  were  drove  back  to  Elphantine,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Ethiopia  by  wolves :  Other  reafons  alfo  are  given  for  this  extrava¬ 
gant  worfhip  \ 

Manfalouth  is  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  above  a  mile  round ;  it  is  to-  Manfalouth. 
lerably  well  built ;  a  Cafhif  refides  here  who  governs  this  province  :  It  is  LycoPolls- 
alfo  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  there  are  about  two  hundred  Chriftians  in  the  place  • 
but  their  church  is  at  fome  diftance  at  Narach,  where  the  common  people 
have  a  notion  the  holy  family  flay’d  till  the  death  of  Herod.  The  Nile 
here  is  fo  deep,  and  there  are  fo  few  fhallows,  that  we  fail’d  all  night, 
and  on  the  fifteenth  we  pafied  by  Sciout,  about  two  miles  from  the  river,  Sciout. 
which  I  went  to  in  my  return  ;  it  is  finely  fituated  on  a  height  that  may  AntxoP°l13- 
have  been  made  by  art,  divided  into  three  parts,  being  higheft  at  each 
end;  it  is  in  the  middle  of  a  very  fine  country.  There  is  a  large  lake  by 
the  town,  which  is  fill’d  from  the  Nile  by  a  canal,  over  which  there  is  a 
bridge  of  three  high  Gothic  arches.  There  are  alfo  feveral  pleafant  gar¬ 
dens  without  the  town,  which  ftretches  about  two  miles  from  the  fouth 
eaft  to  the  north  weft,  and  is  well  built  5  and  it  may  be  reckon’d  among 
the  beft  cities  in  Egypt :  A  Cafhif  refides  here,  who  governs  this  province 
of  Sciout;  there  are  about  five  hundred  Chriftians  in  the  town,  and  a 
bifhop  ,*  but  their  church  is  a  league  off,  the  hills  to  the  eaft  being  about 
that  diftance,  and  are  cut  into  a  great  number  of  grottos.  This  I  fup¬ 
pofe  to  have  been  Antaeopolis,  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  fo 
call’d  from  Antaeus,  who  was  overcome  by  Hercules15;  and  Diodorus  fays 
that  Ofiris  committed  to  his  care  the  countries  of  Ethiopia  and  Lybia. 

This  place  anfwers  alfo  to  the  account  of  Ptolemy c,  who  places  it  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  river. 

We  faw  Aboutig  near  a  mile  to  the  weft  of  the  river  *  it  is  a  pretty  Aboutig. 
large  town,  and  a  bifhop’s  fee  ;  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  Hypfele  of  the  antients.  Hypfele* 
Near  the  town  we  faw  the  encampment  of  an  Arabian  Sheik,  who  com¬ 
mands  this  country.  Thefe  governors  often  go  round  their  territories,  en¬ 
camping  near  towns  and  villages,  in  many  of  which  they  have  houfes. 

This  method  they  take  in  order  to  colled  the  tributes  that  are  paid  to 
them,  which  are  moftly  in  cattle.  Above  Aboutig  is  the  port  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  city,  call’d  Nackele,  and  almoft  oppofite  to  it  is  the  country 
of  Seling,  confifting  of  feveral  villages.  To  the  north  eaft  of  the  moft 
fouthern  village,  are  two  fmall  hills,  where  I  imagined  there  might  have 
been  fome  antient  town ;  and  from  the  name  one  would  conclude  it  was 
Selinon,  fuppofing  the  diftance  of  fixteen  miles  in  the  itinerary  from  Pa- 

a  See  t.  and  Diodorus  i.  p.  79*  c  ’An ulu  y.t<royet&.  Ptol.  iv.  c.  5. 

b  Diodorus  i.  p.  18. 
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nopolis  or  Akmim,  to  be  a  miftake  for  fix  and  thirty.  In  the  evening  we 
came  to  Gaua-Kiebre,  which  may  be  the  Paflalon  of  Ptolemy,  the  laffc 
place  in  the  province  of  Antaeopolis,  tho  the  diftances  do  not  well  agree. 
There  is  here  a  very  beautiful  portico  of  a  temple  of  eighteen  pillars,  in 
three  rows,  as  reprefented  in  the  twenty-fifth  plate ;  they  have  a  particular 
capital,  and  the  columns  are  enrich’d  with  hieroglyphics  beyond  any  that 
I  have  feen  in  Egypt.  The  manner  alfo  in  which  a  wall  is  built  up  againft 
the  pillars  in  the  front,  as  for  fo  many  door  places,  is  altogether  lingular. 
There  is  an  imperfect  Greek  infcription  in  the  frieze,  the  middle  ftone  of 
the  infcription  being  fallen  down,  and  lies  on  the  ground.  This  inlcrip- 
tion  may  be  feen  at  the  end  of  the  book,  with  other  infcriptions  I  found 
in  Egypt  •  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  magnificent  building,  not  only 
from  the  portico,  but  from  the  vaft  ftones  that  are  feen  about  it  ,•  one  I 
found  to  be  twenty-one  feet  long,  eight  broad,  and  four  deep,  another 
thirty  feet  long,  and  five  broad.  Behind  the  portico,  at  fome  diftance  is 
a  ftone  fhaped  like  the  top  of  an  obelifk,  as  feen  in  the  fame  plate.  There 
is  a  niche  on  one  fide  of  it,  which  might  be  for  a  ftatue,  and  hierogly¬ 
phics  are  cut  on  it.  On  the  fixteenth  we  came  to  the  territories  of  the 
Prince  of  Akmim,  which  begin  at  Raigny.  Near  this  place  is  the  grotto 
of  the  famous  ferpent  call’d  Heredy,  mention’d  by  travellers.  On  the  fe- 
venteenth  we  arrived  at  Akmim. 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  A  kmim,  and  the  places  near  it. 


AKMIM  is  about  a  mile  to  the  eaft  of  the  river,  on  a  little  height 
that  feem’d  to  have  been  raifed  by  art,  a  canal  of  water  from 
the  river  going  round  moft  part  of  the  town  when  the  Nile  is  high. 
I  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  Panopolis,  famous  of  old  for  workers  in  ftone, 
and  for  the  linen  manufactures d,  and  at  prefent  they  make  coarfe  cot¬ 
tons  here.  It  appears  plainly  from  Diodorus,  that  this  is  the  city  which 
is  call  cl  Chemmis  by  Herodotus  *,  who  mentions  that  Pan  accompanying 
Ofiris,  on  that  account  was  deified,  and  particularly  worfhipped  in  this 
city.  Herodotus  fays  Chemmis  was  near  Neapolis,  as  it  was  the  next  city 
to  it  of  any  confequence  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  fpeaks  of  a  temple  and 
games  inftituted  to  Pei  feus  here,  whole  anceftors  they  pretend  went  from 
this  city  into  Greece.  It  is  now  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  Prince  of 
Akmim,  who  has  the  title  of  Emir  or  Prince,  and  is  as  a  Sheik  of  the 
country.  The  family  came  two  or  three  generations  paft  from  Barbary, 
and  managed  fo  as  to  become  governors  of  a  large  territory,  by  renting 
the  land  of  the  Grand  Signor,  according  to  cuftom.  It  is  like  the  other 


TJccvuv  ziroAig,  Aivxgydv,  ^  A&ygywv  KoHoim'oi  zvot- 
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i^ov  t tl^ycavov.  Herodotus  ii.  c.  91. 

Herodotus  fays  that  this  city  was  in  the  Nomos 
of  Thebes,  which  probably  in  his  time  extended 
fo  far,  and  the  provinces  of  Coptos  and  Pano¬ 
polis  might  be  afterwards  taken  out  of  it. 
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Arab  towns,  except  that  the  ftreets  are  wider  ;  the  quoins  of  their  houfes 
are  built  of  burnt  brick,  but  all  the  reft  of  bricks  that  are  only  dried  in 
the  fun.  I  went  to  the  convent  of  the  Francifcan  miffionaries,  being  re¬ 
commended  to  them  by  their  prefect.  I  dined  and  fupped  with  them  in 
their  hall,  and  the  firft  day  many  of  the  Catholic  Coptis  came  to  fee  me, 
there  being  about  two  thoufand  Chriftians  in  and  about  the  town,  two 
hundred  of  which  they  told  me  were  converts  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
They  have  a  large  room  in  the  convent,  where  as  many  of  their  people 
as  pleafe  may  come  every  night,  and  one  of  the  fathers  is  obliged  to  at¬ 
tend  to  difcourfe  with  them,  and  to  anfwer  any  queftions  they  aik. 

I  went  with  my  friend  Malim  Soliman  to  wait  on  the  Prince,  with  a 
letter  from  Ofman  Bey,  and  a  prefent  of  feveral  vafes  of  glafs;  .  he  was 
dreffed  in  the  Turkifh  habit,  not  after  the  Arab  fafhion,  and  received  me 
with  great  civility.  This  Prince  is  much  beloved  by  his  fubje&s,  efpe- 
cially  the  Chriftians,  who  are  on  a  very  good  footing  in  this  place,  as  they 
were  likewife  in  the  time  of  his  father,  which  is  thought  to  be  owing  to 
the  mother  of  this  Prince,  who  had  been  a  Chriftian  ftave,  and  it  is  con- 
ie&ured  that  in  her  heart  fhe  always  retain’d  her  religion,  for  as  long  as 
ilie  lived,  (he  fent  a  prefent  to  the  convent  every  week ;  and  this  Prince 
was  thought  to  be  much  inclined  that  way,  having,  as  they  fay,  fhewn 
fome  marks  of  devotion  when  he  has  come  to  fee  their  chapel.  The  mif¬ 
fionaries  came  here  at  firft  under  the  character  of  phyficians,  and  were 
received  by  the  father,  as  well  as  by  this  Prince,  into  their  palaces :  The 
latter  fome  years  ago  was  accufed  to  the  government  above,  as  if  he  was 
become  a  Chriftian ;  five  hundred  foldiers  were  fent  to  bring  him  to  Cairo, 
but  efcaping  to  the  mountains,  he  took  with  him  the  three  miffionaries 
that  were  there ;  and  having  friends  at  Cairo,  after  fome  time  the  foldiers 
were  recall’d,  and  he  return’d  to  his  capital.  This  Prince  died  fuddenly 
about  a  year  after,  greatly  lamented  by  his  people.  1  went  to  fee  the 
fmall  remains  of  antiquity  that  are  about  the  town,  and  found  to  the 
north  fome  ruins  of  an  antient  temple,  of  which  there  is  little  to  be  feen, 
except  four  very  large  ftones  that  lie  near  a  hollow  ground,  out  of  which 
it  is  probable  they  dug  the  other  ftones  of  the  temple:  One  of  them,  more 
remarkable  than  the  reft,  is  about  eighteen  feet  long  out  of  the  ground, 
one  end  of  it  being  under  a  modern  building  ;  it  is  eight  feet  wide,  and 
three  deep,  and  has  a  Greek  infcription  on  it,  in  which  the  name  of  Ti¬ 
berius  Claudius  is  mention’d,  and  fome  remains,  as  I  take  it,  of  the  name 
of  the  city.  On  another  fide  of  the  ftone  is  a  very  extraordinary  fculp- 
ture  which  has  been  painted,  and  from  which  I  concluded  that  it  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  fun.  Within  fome  ornaments,  there  are  four 
circles;  in  the  inner  circle  is  a  figure  probably  reprefenting  the  fun,  the 
fpaces  between  the  two  next  are  divided  into  twelve  parts;  in  the  firft, 
twelve  birds  are  cut  in  likefeals;  in  the  next  twelve  figures  defaced,  that 
I  conjectured  might  be  the  figns  of  the  Zodiack.  The  outer  one,  not  di¬ 
vided  has  in  it  figures  of  men,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  the  fame  number.  In 
each  angle  between  the  outer  circle  and  the  fquare  ornaments  that  are 
round  it,  is  a  figure  which  may  poftibly  reprefent  the  four  feafons:  A  wing 
extends  along  one  fide  of  it,  from  a  fort  of  globe  mark’d  out  in  lines, 
which  probably  had  another  wing  extending  in  the  fame  manner,  it  may 
be  over  fuch  another  fculpture.  Thefe  ftones,  and  fome  others  of  a  tern- 
Vol.  I.  x  pie 
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pic  near,  arc  fo  large  that  they  cannot  move  them  ;  nor  do  they  ufe  ftones 
in  building,  but  they  break  in  pieces  thefe  fine  morfels  of  antiquity,  a- 
dorn’d  with  hieroglyphics,  and  make  lime  of  them.  About  a  hundred 
yards  higher  to  the  north  eaft,  is  another  great  ruin,  the  ftones  of  which 
are  hill  larger:  The  entrance  of  this  temple  feems  to  have  been  to  the 
fouth,  as  that  of  the  other  was  probably  to  the  north;  moft  of  it  is  a 
white  done  mix’d  with  pebbles,  and  adorn’d  with  hieroglyphics ;  one  of 
them  has  ftars  cut  on  it,  which  without  doubt  cover’d  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Thefe  flones  lie  all  in  a  hole  fome  feet  deep,  which  has  been  dug  to 
get  out  the  fmall  flones,  and  to  break  the  large  ones  to  pieces.  One  of 
thefe  temples  might  have  been  dedicated  to  Pan,  and  the  other  to  the  Sun, 
and  poffibly  there  might  have  been  a  third  dedicated  to  Perfeus.  Several 
red  granite  pillars  hand  in  a  fquare  of  the  town,  where  there  might  be 
fome  other  antient  building  •  and  in  a  mofque  I  faw  many  pillars  of  granite, 
and  other  marble.  In  the  portico  of  another  mofque,  there  is  a  piece  of 
grey  granite  five  feet  long,  and  near  two  broad,  on  which  there  was  a 
Greek  infcription,  that  has  been  almoft  entirely  erafed  ;  it  was  in  fmall 
letters  not  an  inch  long,  and  probably  fome  law  or  decree  was  cut  on 
this  ftone. 

Convents  to  I  fpent  a  day  in  going  to  fee  fome  places  without  the  town,  and 
the  eaft.  j  went  three  miles  eaft  to  the  uninhabited  convent  of  the  martyrs,  on  a  low 
hill  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  from  thence  we  went  into  a  very  nar¬ 
row  valley,  between  the  high  fteep  mountains,  and  in  two  miles  came  to 
the  convent  call’d  Dermadoud,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  difmal  retire¬ 
ments  I  ever  faw  ;  it  confifts  of  nothing  but  grottos  cut  in  the  rock, 
except  the  fmall  church,  which  is  of  brick,  that  has  feveral  Copti  infcrip- 
tions  on  the  plaifter  within :  Some  of  the  little  cells  in  the  rock  have  a 
wall  with  a  door- place  before  them ;  one  very  large  one  feems  to  have 
been  the  refedtory.  From  the  convent  there  is  a  very  narrow  dangerous 
way  cut  out  of  the  perpendicular  rock,  to  a  fmall  building  half  way  up 
the  mountain,  which  might  be  fome  hermit’s  cell.  Beyond  this  monaftery 
there  is  a  very  fteep  afcent  up  the  valley;  and  the  way  for  half  a  mile  be¬ 
fore  we  came  to  the  convent  is  fo  obftru&ed  with  the  great  ftones  that 
have  fallen  down  from  the  hills,  that  the  way  is  impracticable  for  horfes. 
This  might  be  a  retreat  in  times  of  perfecution,  and  afterwards  be  fre¬ 
quented  on  account  of  the  fine  water  that  is  here,  moft  of  which  diftils 
in  drops  from  the  rocks,  there  being  a  fort  of  well  they  call  Bir-Elaham, 
which  is  the  only  water  I  met  with  in  Egypt,  that  does  not  certainly 
come  from  the  Nile.  Near  it  are  feveral  grottos  and  little  cottages,  probably 
built  by  the  Chriftians,  who  fometimes  come  and  fpend  a  day  here,  and 
have  fervice  in  the  church.  I  obferved  the  rocks  of  freeftone  towards  the 
bottom,  have  every  half  foot  a  layer  of  black  flint  about  an  inch  thick, 
which  has  a  white  coat  on  each  fide;  and  the  rock  in  fome  places  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  away,  it  appears  like  an  artificial  ceiling.  Coming  out  of  this 
valley,  we  went  on  to  the  weft  to  a  village  call’d  El-Gourney,  over 
which  the  hills  are  cut  into  fepulchral  grottos  in  feveral  ftories  about 
thiee  quarters  of  the  way  up  ;  fome  of  thefe  are  fingle  rooms,  others 
have  two  or  three  one  within  another;  they  have  moftly  three  niches  in 
them  about  three  feet  deep,  and  three  feet  from  the  ground,  beincr  cut 
up  to  the  ceiling,  in  which  without  doubt  they  depofited  their  dead.  I 
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obferved  a  defcent  down  from  fome  of  them  that  has  been  fill’d  up,  and 
faw  many  fwathes  and  bones  lying  about;  feveral  of  the  rooms  were 
painted,  but  without  figures,  except  one,  in  which  I  faw  an  Ibis  repre- 
fented  in  the  ceiling,  and  fome  very  odd  figures  on  the  fides,  particularly 
a  man  tied  to  the  body  of  a  four-footed  bead. 

I  went  alfo  to  the  weft  fide  of  the  Nile,  to  two  antient  magnificent  Convent  to 
convents.  We  paffed  through  Souadgy,  where  a  Copti  invited  us  to  take  ne  we 
coffee,  and  a  collation  of  dates,  treacle,  and  bread,  and  would  not  be  re- 
fufed  ;  fo  laying  a  carpet  before  his  door,  we  fat  down  and  accepted  of 
his  favour,  and  at  our  departure  he  invited  us  to  return  and  take  a  lodg¬ 
ing  at  his  houfe,  or  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day.  Going  out  of  town, 
we  faw  a  young  woman  unveil’d,  with  brafs  ornaments  about  her  neck* 
fitting  by  the  way-fide.  We  paffed  by  feveral  little  lakes  of  water,  made 
by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  and  I  never  faw  fo  great  a  quantity  of 
wild  fowl  together  as  there  was  on  them.  We  went  on,  and  came  to  the 
convent  call’d  Embefhnuda,  on  the  edge  of  the  fandy  d'efeit :  There  are  fe¬ 
veral  remains  of  antient  pillars,  and  ftones  of  red  granite,  in  and  about 
both  the  convents ;  fo  that  I  conjecture  the  city  call’d  Crocodilopolis  was 
here,  mention’d  in  this  part  by  Ptolemy  as  diftant  from  the  river  e ;  and 
they  have  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  large  city  here  that  extended  from 
one  monaftery  to  another.  This  convent  is  built  of  hewn  ftone,  and  there 
are  great  marks  of  magnificence  in  both  the  churches ;  and  without  doubt  it 
was  on  the  firft  eftablifliment  of  Chriftianity  in  Egypt,  that  thefe  convents 
were  built,  as  the  work  is  executed  according  to  the  Greek  architecture, 
tho’  after  it  had  begun  to  decline:  And  as  I  faw  a  fculpture  of  an  eagle 
with  a  crofs  before  it,  and  another  eagle  on  a  crown,  it  made  me  con¬ 
jecture  that  this  great  convent  was  founded  by  the  Emprefs  Helena.  The 
churches  of  both  the  convents  are  built  on  the  fame  model,  with  pillars 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  not  executed  in  the  beft  manner ;  feveral  of  them 
have  croffes  on  them  inftead  of  the  rofe  in  the  capital.  It  appears  that 
there  was  a  building  adjoining  to  the  fouth  fide  of  each  of  thefe  churches, 
which  feems  to  have  confifted  of  two  ftories  of  cells  for  the  monks,  there 
being  in  the  great  convent  two  ftories  of  oblong  fquare  windows.  The 
church  is  paved  with  red  granite,  and  on  many  of  the  ftones  are  fome 
remains  of  hieroglyphics  $  a  plan  of  the  church  of  the  large  convent, 
with  the  fuppofed  apartments  to  the  fouth  of  it,  may  be  feen  in  the  laft 
book,  with  the  difeourfe  of  the  Copti  church.  The  gates  of  this  convent 
feem  to  have  been  of  the  Doric  order,  and  probably  fome  other  parts,  for 
I  faw  in  feveral  places  the  frieze  of  that  order. 

Above  a  mile  to  the  north  is  the  other  convent  call’d  Der-Embabfhai  3 
there  is  a  foffee  round  the  convent  about  half  a  mile  in  compafs ;  the 
quoins  and  doors  of  the  building  are  of  ftone,  moft  of  the  reft  is  of  brick, 
the  gate  to  the  north  is  adorn’d  with  Corinthian  pilafters,  and  an  enta¬ 
blature  over,  with  a  relief  of  St.  George  on  each  fide.  The  architecture 
of  this  convent  is  rather  richer  than  that  of  the  other  ;  the  greater  part  of 
this  church  is  fallen  down,  and  they  now  only  make  ufe  of  the  eaft  end 
which  is  enclofed.  Near  the  weft  end  of  this  church  there  is  a  large  vafe, 
faid  to  have  been  ufed  for  a  font,  and  is  reprefented  in  the  plate,  with  the 
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plan  of  the  other  convent  ;  it  is  near  the  weft  end  of  the  church,  with¬ 
out  the  prefcnt  enclofure,  which  takes  up  only  the  ftte  of  the  church,  and 

the  fuppofed  apartments  to  the  fouth. 

I  went  firft  to  this  convent,  and  as  they  have  no  place  fit  to  carry  a 
ftranger  into,  they  prepared  a  collation  for  us  in  the  weft  end  01  the 
church  ;  which  is  what  they  ufually  do,  when  any  one  comes  they  would 
(hew  a  particular  honour  to.  We  walked  two  miles  on  the  land,  to  the 
mountains  on  the  weft,  going  by  a  large  burial  place  of  the  Chriftians,  to 
which  they  are  brought  from  all  the  neighbouring  paits  to  be  buried. 
We  after  paffed  by  a  fmall  hillock,  on  which  them  were  fome  fmall  ruins 
of  a  building  that  feem’d  to  have  been  round,  and  it  is  faid  was  a  church. 
We  faw  the  track  of  wolves  in  the  fand,  and  they  pretended  to  fhew  the 
trace  of  ferpents,  which  they  fay  are  here  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long. 
There  are  feveral  holes  in  the  fides  of  the  rocky  mountains,  which  do  not 
extend  far  in ;  I  went  up  to  fome  of  them,  and  could  fee  that  they  were 
places  of  (belter  for  eagles  and  other  large  birds.  I  obferved  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  mountains,  the  fame  regularity  as  on  the  other  fide,  a  layer 
of  yellow  flint  about  an  inch  thick,  at  the  diftance  of  every  eight  inches. 
We  return’d  to  the  convent,  and  being  a  fine  evening,  we  took  the  re- 
frefhment  that  was  prepared  for  us,  fitting  on  matts  abroad  at  the  door  of 
a  chapel ;  they  ftuck  the  wax  lights  of  the  church  into  their  cakes,  in- 
ftead  of  candlefticks,  and  we  went  to  repofe  in  the  chapel  itfelf.  The 
next  morning  we  view’d  the  great  convent,  where  the  priefts  entertain’d  us 
with  coffee,  and  offer’d  to  kill  a  fheep  if  we  would  flay  and  dine ;  but 
we  went  on  thro5  clouds  of  duft  to  Akmim,  for  the  wind  being  high,  it 
raifed  the  fands  to  fuch  a  degree  that  we  could  not  fee  before  us  any  fur¬ 
ther  than  in  a  very  thick  fog ;  and  the  duft  was  fo  exceedingly  trouble- 
fome  to  the  eyes,  that  it  would  have  been  a  pleafure  to  have  had  it  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  mod  ftormy  weather,  attended  with  rain.  Thefe  two  con¬ 
vents  have  their  lands  of  the  Prince  at  an  eafy  price  •  but  they  are  obliged 
to  entertain  the  Arabs,  and  even  the  Bey  of  Girge  when  he  paffes  by, 
which  is  a  great  burthen.  About  this  place  and  Akmim  I  faw  many  of 
the  dome  trees,  the  leaf  of  which  refembles  that  which  is  call’d  by  the  bo- 
tan  i  ft  s  the  palm  of  Brafil,  with  the  folding  or  fan  leaf.  On  enquiry  I 
find  this  tree  as  it  grows  here  is  not  any  where  deferibed,  but  may  be  feen 
engraved  in  the  laft  book,  with  fome  other  plants  I  collected  in  Egypt. 

i  happen’d  to  be  at  Akmim  at  Chriftmas,  and  fat  up  almoft  all  the 
night  of  Chriftmas  eve  to  fee  the  Copti  ceremonies  in  the  Roman  church • 
for  tho’  they  become  converts  to  the  church  of  Rome,  they  retain  their 
own  ceremonies,  only  making  fome  few  alterations  in  part  of  their 
prayers,  where  heretics  are  mention’d  with  honour;  and  this  is  the  me¬ 
thod  of  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  all  the  other  eaftern  churches.  As  foon 
as  the  fervice  was  ended,  which  is  not  before  day,  1  had  a  meflage  from 
Malim  Soliman,  that  I  muft  come  to  his  houfe  and  pafs  the  whole  day 
with  him,  he  having  invited  me  before  to  dine  with  him  on  Chriftmas  day. 
Accordingly  I  went  to  his  houfe,  and  coffee  being  ferved,  we  all  found  it 
neceffary  to  repofe  on  account  of  the  fatigue  of  the  night  before.  At 
noon  a  great  dinner  was  ferved  in  an  open  fummer-houfe,  of  twenty-five 
difhes,  eight  or  nine  in  a  row,  feveral  of  them  being  repeated  three  or 
four  times  over ;  they  confifted  moftly  of  rich  foups,  and  a  fort  of  ragoos, 
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roaft  lamb,  pigeons  and  fowls  fluffed  with  rice,  and  1  was  the  only  per- 
fon  at  the  table  that  was  ferved  with  a  plate,  or  had  a  knife  and  fork ;  his 
fons-in-law,  and  fome  of  his  relations  waited  at  table ;  for  fons  and  infe¬ 
rior  relations  in  this  country  will  at  no  time  flt  down  before  their  parents* 
unlefs  they  are  defired  three  or  four  times ;  a  great  fubordination  being 
preferved  throughout  all  the  eafl,  with  regard  to  different  degrees  and 
ftations.  Firft  a  very  rich  dram  was  ferved,  and  at  dinner  wine  was  gi¬ 
ven  round,  that  1  had  prefented  him  with,  which  was  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  thing.  After  we  had  drank  coffee,  we  walk’d  out  of  the  town  to 
his  garden,  where  we  had  coffee  again,  and  returning  to  his  houfe,  after 
fupper  he  alk’d  me  if  1  would  lie  there  or  at  the  convent?  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  day  was  paffed  in  a  Turkifh  vifit ;  for  fuch  it  really  was,  every 
thing  being  far  beyond  whatever  the  Arabs  pretend  to,  x  and  after  the 
Turkifh  manner.  I  went  a  fecond  time  to  fee  the  Prince,  who  faid  he 
wonder’d  he  had  feen  me  but  once;  he  defired  me  to  make  his  houfe  my 
own,  and  command  what  I  pleafed,  and  promifed  to  fend  a  man  to  re¬ 
move  the  earth  from  an  infcription  I  defired  to  copy. 

I  agreed  here  for  a  boat  and  four  men  to  go  up  with  me  to  the  Cata- 
rad,  and  to  bring  me  back  to  this  place,  paying  them  about  the  value  of 
half  a  crown  a  day,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  and  lentils 
by  the  month,  and  to  find  them  in  coffee  ,•  and  in  ffiort  as  I  found  after¬ 
wards,  they  expeded  I  Ihould  let  them  have  a  fhare  of  every  thing  I  had ; 
for  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Arabs  to  defire  whatever  they  fee.  When  we 
had  made  the  agreement,  the  Coptis  who  were  prefent  faid  a  prayer  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  cuftom.  Malim  Soliman  and  fome  other  friends  came 
with  me  to  the  boat,  and  his  fervants  brought  me  a  prefent  of  a  large 
balket  of  bread,  fome  fine  cakes,  and  a  live  fheep :  At  parting  the  Coptis 
faid  a  prayer,  and  wifhed  a  fafe  return,  that  we  might  fay  another  prayer 
together. 


CHAP.  III. 

From  Akmim  to  Mensheeh,  Girge,  Furshout* 
Dendyra,  Ken  a,  Kept,  Cous,  and  Thebes, 

ON  the  twenty-eighth  of  December  about  noon  I  left  Akmim,  to  go 
on  towards  the  Catarads.  In  fome  time  we  came  to  a  ruin’d  con¬ 
vent  of  red  unburnt  brick,  call’d  Der-El-Hadid;  andoppofite  to  Men- 
fheeh  to  another,  which  has  four  priefts  in  it,  and  is  call’d  Der-Embabfag, 
to  which  the  Chriftians  of  Menfheeh  come  to  church ;  it  is  in  a  very  ru¬ 
inous  condition,  but  about  it  there  are  pieces  of  entablatures  and  capitals* 
which  are  proofs  that  there  had  been  fome  other  fort  of  buildings  there. 
After  we  had  view’d  the  church,  the  prieft  told  us  there  was  nothing  more 
to  fee;  but  as  foon  as  he  had  a  piece  of  money  put  into  his  hands  he 
fhew’d  us  the  way  up  fome  flairs,  and  brought  us  to  a  draw  bridge  \hat 
led  to  a  fmall  chapel,  to  which  they  retire  in  difficult  times,  or  when  the 
Arabs  break  in  upon  them. 
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»  We  croffed  over  to  Menfheeh  on  the  weft,  a  poor  ill-built  town,  about 
a  mile  in  compafs  ;  but  there  are  marks  here  of  a  great  city  to  the  fouth 
of  the  town,  which  part  is  call’d  Embabfag,  as  they  fay  from  St.  Sag,  a 
bifhop  of  this  place;  and  it  is  at  prefent  a  biftiop’s  fee.  I  went  round  part 
of  the  foflfee  of  the  town,  which  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long  to 
the  fouth,  and  half  a  mile  broad  from  eaft  to  weft  ,*  probably  the  antient 
town  extended  alfo  as  far  north  as  the  prefent.  All  along  by  the  river  are 
confiderable  ruins  of  a  quay,  built  with  feveral  fhort  piers  to  receive  the 
boats  into  docks,  where  they  might  be  fhelter’d  from  the  weather ;  and 
in  one  part  it  is  built  in  a  femicircle,  with  flights  of  fteps  in  different 
parts.  I  faw  feveral  pedeftals,  cornices,  and  pieces  of  granite  among  the 
ruins.  This  feems  to  have  been  PtoJemais,  mention’d  by  Strabo  as  the 
greateft  city  in  the  Thebaid,  and  had  a  government  eftablifh’d  after  the 
Greek  manner;  fo  that  it  is  probable  that  the  town  was  rebuilt  under  the 
Ptolemies,  and  had  its  name  from  them.  Some  think  it  might  be  built 
on  the  fpot  of  the  antient  city,  this  being  mention’d  as  the  capital  of 
this  province  Thinites  ;  Ptolemy  calls  it  Ptolemais  of  Hermius ;  fo  that 
it  is  probable  Mercury  was  worfhippcd  here  in  a  particular  manner.  With¬ 
in  the  compafs  of  the  old  town  is  a  fmall  lake  that  is  fill’d  with  water 
when  the  Nile  rifes,  and  when  the  water  evaporates,  it  leaves  a  cake  of 
fait  on  the  top,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Egypt.  The  Prince  of  Akmim 
having  writ  to  an  officer  of  the  town  to  give  me  fome  letters  for  Aflbuan, 

I  waited  on  him  with  a  prefent  of  rice  and  foap,  which  are  acceptable 
here,  and  he  gave  me  letters  to  his  friends  at  Aflbuan,  and  entertain’d  me 
very  civilly  at  his  houfe.  I  went  afterwards  to  fee  the  mafter  of  the  veflel 
that  brought  us  from  Cairo,  who  had  another  family  here,  and  he  had 
invited  me  to  his  houfe  in  the  evening,  it  being  ftill  the  faft  of  Rame- 
fan ;  he  entertain’d  me  likewife  with  coffee,  and  a  hot  fharab  as  they 
call’d  it,  made  with  fugar  and  ginger;  inftead  of  which,  people  of  bet¬ 
ter  condition  ufe  cinamon,  and  drink  it  like  tea,  it  being  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  entertainment.  We  fat  round  a  pan  of  coals,  and  three  Mahometans 

fung  Arab  fongs,  beating  time  with  their  hands,  and  playing  on  a  tam¬ 
bour. 

On  the  twenty-  ninth  we  purfued  our  voyage,  and  flopped  at  a  proper 
place  on  the  eaft  to  take  in  a  ftore  of  wood  :  An  Arab  came  down  from 
the  mountain  on  horfeback  after  my  fervant,  and  approach’d  the  boat  • 
but  he  came  in  to  us  and  avoided  being  ftripped,  as  probably  he  would 
have  been,  if  the  Arab  had  come  to  him.  After  fome  time  we  had  to 
the  eaft  the  high  rocky  hills  almoft  perpendicular,  in  which  there  are 
many  curious  grottos.  We  came  to  the  poor  little  convent  of  Girge,  on 
the  eaft  fide,  under  the  rocks.  To  this  place  the  Coptis  of  Girge  come  to 
church,  not  being  allow  d  a  church  in  the  city.  We  went  about  two  miles 
further  to  Girge,  on  the  weft,  which  is  the  capital  of  Said  or  upper  Egypt  - 
it  is  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  may  be  near  two' 
miles  m  compafs,  is  pretty  well  built,  and  if  I  miftake  not,  moftly  of 
burnt  brick.  The  Sangiack,  or  governor  of  upper  Egypt,  who  is  one 
o  t  e  eys,  refides  here,  and  continues  in  this  office  three  or  four  years 
accor  mg  to  the  pleafure  of  the  divan  at  Cairo,  or  as  he  is  agreeable  to 
the  people  here.  I  went  to  the  convent  of  the  Francifcan  miflionaries 
who  pafs  for  phyftcians,  but  privately  have  a  church,  and  as  they  told  me] 
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about  one  hundred  and  fifty  converts ;  but  they  are  often  in  great  danger, 
for  the  foldiers  are  very  infolent,  all  the  moft  unruly  janizaries  being  lent- 
to  this  place  from  Cairo  ,•  fo  that  the  miflionaries  have  been  forced  to  fly 
two  or  three  times,  and  their  houfe  has  been  plunder’d.  I  went  with  one 
of  the  fathers  to  wait  on  the  Caimacam  of  the  town,  who  is  chief  go¬ 
vernor  in  the  abfence  of  the  Bey.  This  father  was  detain’d  here  to  vifit 
this  great  man,  who  was  in  a  dropfy.  I  fhew’d  him  the  letter  I  had  from 
Ofman  Bey  to  the  Sangiack  of  Girge,  made  him  a  prefent  of  two  boxes 
of  French  prunellas,  and  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  Aflouan,  near  the  Cata¬ 
ract.  I  then  went  to  the  Aga  of  the  janizaries,  who  was  fitting  according 
to  their  cuftom,  under  the  gateway  to  his  houfe;  he  received  us  with  much 
civility,  having  been  a  patient  of  the  father,  and  gave  me  four  letters  to 
the  people  above,  and  I  fent  him  the  fame  prefent  I  had  carried  to  the 
Caimacam.  We  afterwards  went  to  a  Turk,  who  I  was  told  had  fome 
fuperior  command  over  the  janizaries  of  the  caftle  of  Aflouan  ;  I  gave 
him  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Akmim,  and  to  the  prefent  I  made  the 
others,  I  added  a  large  bafket  of  rice :  He  did  not  receive  us  very  polite¬ 
ly,  but  faid  he  wonder’d  for  what  end  the  Franks  went  up  to  the  Cata¬ 
racts,  and  afk’d  if  I  had  a  watch  to  fell ;  which  is  a  way  they  have  of  in¬ 
timating  that  they  want  fuch  a  prefent :  However,  as  foon  as  he  faw  what 
I  had  brought  for  him,  he  order’d  me  a  letter,  that  he  faid  would  pro¬ 
tect  me  as  far  as  the  three  cattles ;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  Grand  Signor’s 
dominions  extend. 

I  went  about  three  miles  to  the  weft,  to  a  village  call’d  El-Berbi  (The  Ei- 
temple.)  It  is  built  on  part  of  a  raifed  uneven  ground,  which  feems  to  have  Abydus* 
been  the  fite  of  an  antient  city:  Alking  them  where  the  temple  was,  from 
which  it  had  its  name,  they  fhew’d  me  a  hollow  ground  from  which  pro¬ 
bably  all  the  ftones  had  been  carried  away  to  Girge.  This  I  fuppofe  to 
be  the  antient  Abydus,-  which  is  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  mention’d  f  as 
a  city  diftant  from  the  river,  on  the  wefc  fide.  It  was  once  the  fecond 
city  in  the  Thebaid,  where  there  was  a  famous  palace  of  Mem  non  s;  but 
in  Strabo’s  time  it  was  only  a  village.  He  fays  fome  were  of  opinion  that 
Ifmandes  was  the  fame  as  Memnon,  and  confequently  that  the  Labyrinth 
was  the  work  of  Memnon.  Fie  mentions  alfo  a  fountain  here,  to  which 
there  was  an  extraordinary  defeent  by  fteps,  and  likewife  a  canal  from  the 
great  river,  which  feems  to  be  that  which  comes  from  Badjoura  to  the 
fouth.  He  fays  alfo  that  there  was  a  wood  about  the  canal  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Acanthos,  which  was  facred  to  Apollo  ;  and  poftibly  the  wood  about 
Furlhout  may  be  fome  remains  of  it  K 

From  this  place  they  went  to  the  upper  or  great  Oafis  *,  feven  days  jour-  oafis. 
ney,  probably  about  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Abydus,  by  a  way 
almoft  inacceffible  by  reafon  of  the  fands  ;  but  the  place  itfelf  was  well 


f  E Tto&  (M<Toyet&  o'/aouo?  ktto  Svriws 
Ptol.  iv.  c.  5. 

g  *H  tv  jj  to  Me/uvovetov  (3axriAeiov  3-ouj- 

juois-wf  KUTea-Kevaa-jUivovy  oAo'aj&ov  t jj  ccuTvj  juxlamvij 
JJ7TfP  TOV  AotSug/V&OV  i(pU/U€V.  StHlbo  XVU.  p.  8  I  3. 

‘  h  Abydus  Memnonis  regia  et  Ofiris  templo  in¬ 
dy  ta,  vii.  M.  ccccc.  pafif.  in  Libyam  a  flumine 
remota.  Plin.  Nat.  Hijt.  1.  v.  c.  9. 

For  what  relates  to  Oafis,  fee  Herodotus  iii. 
c.  2  6.  Strabo  calls  thefe  places  that  are  in  the 


midft  of  the  deferts  ’AvasV«?,  or  rather  *AvaV«r. 

*  KctTKS'Hil&  i?t  T ouq  OlY.r\Gt<Tl  CUf 

e^jUU)  itj  dwSfia)  yjj’  xcthSci  rug  toioujtow  o«t vicras 
’AvaVeif  o'<  ’Aiyvnltot.  Strabo  ii.  p.  130. 

Stephanus  takes  notice  of  this  difference  of  the 
names,  which  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  read¬ 
ing  of  Strabo  ought  to  be  correded  to  ’A vaV«?. 
'Auairi?  oto'Ai?  ’A <yvVlss*  ravtjjif  >t,  ’'Ocurtv  kocA 5<riv» 
Stephanus  de  urbibus. 
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water’d,  and  abounded  in  vines:  This  doubtlefs  is  what  is  call’d  Elouah, 
in  home  modern  accounts  of  Egypt,  that  mention  it  as  a  place  where  they 
have  plenty  of  water  and  palm-trees.  There  the  caravans  of  Nubia  firft 
come  into  Egypt,  after  thirteen  days  journey;  and  the  countryis  govern’d 
by  a  Cafhif.  It  is  faid  the  army  of  Cambyfes  came  to  fhis  place  when  he 
fent  them  from  Thebes,  on  the  expedition  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  Ammon,  which  was  three  degrees  further  north ;  in  which  journey  it 
is  faid  the  whole  army  was  buried  in  the  lands.  To  this  place  the  Chri- 
ftians  were  often  baniffi’d  in  times  of  perfecution  ;  and  there  is  an  epiftle 
of  St.  Athanafius  directed  to  them  here.  The  fecond  Gafts  was  to  the 
weft  of  the  lake  Maoris,  by  fome  call’d  little  Gafts,  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  other:  The  lake  mention’d  as  fix  hours  weft  of  the  lake 
JVIaeris  muft  be  too  near  to  be  that  place.  The  third  Gafts  was  call’d  alfo 
the  little  Gafts ;  with  regard  to  which,  fome  diftinguifh  both  the  others  by 
the  title  of  great.  This  is  mention’d  as  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  others, 
and  was  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  This  laft  and  the  middle 
Gafts  muft  be  meant  by  Pliny,  who  fpeaks  of  two  as  being  bounded  by 
the  provinces  of  Memphis,  Heracleopolis,  and  Arfinoe. 

On  the  thirty- fir  ft  I  let  forward  in  the  boat  from  Girge,  in  company 
with  an  Aleppine  of  the  Roman  Greek  church,  who  lived  in  the  convent 
of  Furfhout,  and  I  fuppofe  was  a  lay  brother.  We  pafled  by  the  large 
ifte  of  Domes,  call  d  fo  from  that  tree  ,*  a  great  number  of  which  grow  on 
it.  I  firft  faw  in  this  voyage  the  large  floats  of  earthen  ware  ;  they  are 
about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  fixty  long,  being  a  frame  of  palm-boughs  tied 
together  about  four  feet  deep,  on  which  they  put  a  layer  of  large  jars  with 
the  mouths  uppermoft ;  on  thefe  they  make  another  floor,  and  then  put 
on  another  layer  of  jars,  and  fo  a  third,  which  laft  are  fo  difpofed  as  to 
trim  the  float,  and  leave  room  for  the  men  to  go  between.  The  float 
lies  acrofs  the  river,  one  end  being  lower  down  than  the  other  ,•  towards 
the  lower  end,  on  each  ftde  they  have  four  long  poles,  with  which  they 
low  and  diredt  the  boat,  as  wreli  as  forward  the  motion  down:  It  is  laid 
crocodiles  have  fometimes  taken  men  from  thefe  floats;  a  view  of  one  of 
them  is  reprefented  in  the  eighth  plate.  A  few  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Girge  is  Bardis,  where  a  great  Sheik  reftdes,  who  has  but  a  fmall  territory 
here  on  the  eaft  and  weft,  but  has  a  large  trad  of  land  under  him  up 
higher  on  the  eaft,  extending  from  Kena  near  as  high  as  Efne  and  re¬ 
ftdes  fometimes  at  Cons.  We  flopped  at  a  place  about  three  miles  from 
Fuiffiout  on  the  third  of  January,  the  wind  not  having  favour’d  us  We 
mounted  on  affes  without  bridles,  and  only  a  piece  of  coarfe  cloth  tied  on 
the  back  for  a  faddle  ;  but  we  were  foon  .met  by  the  preftdent  of  the  con¬ 
vent,  who  had  brought  horfes  for  us  on  notice  of  our  arrival,  and  we 
came  to  Furfhout,  which  is  a  poor,  ill-built,  ruinous  town,  that  may  be 
about  a  mile  in  compafs.  The  great  Sheik  reftdes  here,  who  is  governor 
of  almoft  all  the  country  on  the  weft,  near  as  far  as  Affouan  ;  tho’  in  the 
upper  parts  they  make  themfelves  almoft  independent  of  him,  and  it  is 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  collects  his  rents.  The  country  round  is  very 
pleafant  moft  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  town  being  planted  with  acacia 
rees.  .  he  Francifcan  miffionaries  have  a  convent  here  under  the  name  of 
phyficians,  and  have  a  large  faloon  where  they  receive  their  company  which 
in  private  ferves  them  for  a  chapel.  I  waited  on  the  fecretary  of  the  Sheik, 
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and  prefented  him  with  five  or  fix  pounds  of  coffee,  and  he  fent  a  prd- 
fent  of  a  fheep  alive  to  the  convent  to  entertain  me  with,  and  after  in¬ 
troduced  me  to  the  Sheik  himfelf,  who  was  fitting  in  the  corner  of  his 
room  by  a  pan  of  coals :  He  rofe  both  when  I  came  and  when  I  left  him ; 
his  drefs  was  after  the  Arab  manner.  I  gave  him  three  letters,  and  the 
fervant  brought  in  the  prefent  I  made  him  of  two  boxes  of  prunellas,  two 
of  fome  other  fweetmeats,  and  feveral  vafes  of  glafs.  He  afk’d  me  where 
I  intended  to  go?  I  told  him  to  the  Cataradt.  He  faid  a  boat  of  Franks 
went  up  lately,  and  that  the  people  faid  they  came  to  find  the  way  into 
the  country,  in  order  to  return  afterwards  and  take  it.  He  then  afked 
me  what  I  wanted  to  fee?  I  told  him  the  ruin’d  cities.  He  faid  we  had 
not  fuch  ruins  in  England;  and  asked  whether  if  they  fhould  go  into  our 
country,  we  would  permit  them  to  fee  every  thing.  All  thefe  queftions, 
tho’  a  little  (hocking,  he  ask’d  me  with  a  good-natured  fmile,  and  told 
me  he  would  give  me  letters,  and  a  man  to  go  with  me;  fo  that  I  might  be 
affined  I  fhould  travel  fecurely.  I  went  to  fee  the  Sheik’s  garden,  planted 
in  the  middle  with  vines,  the  other  parts  being  like  an  orchard  full  of 
the  acacia,  palm,  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  trees.  The  interpreter 
of  the  Arab  language  I  had  taken  with  me,  who  was  an  Armenian,  fal¬ 
ling  ill,  1  was  obliged  to  fend  for  another  to  Girge,  where  they  engaged 
a  merchant  of  Aleppo,  who  came  up  to  fell  goods,  to  go  with  me  ;  and 
on  the  eighth  of  January  in  the  morning,  the  fecretary  came  and  had  his 
carpet  laid  in  the  convent,  and  fent  to  his  houfe  for  coffee  and  other  re- 
frefhments,  and  we  took  collation  together,  and  about  ten  I  dined  with 
the  fathers ;  the  fecretary  eating  the  dinner  he  had  order’d  for  himfelf  in 
another  part  of  the  convent,  fending  us  a  part  of  it,  not  being  accuftom’d 
to  fit  at  a  table ;  and  we  all  fet  out  together  and  went  through  Badjoura 
to  the  boat.  The  fecretary  fent  me  a  prefent  of  a  large  fheep  alive,  bread* 
and  fugar  canes,  and  about  two  in  the  afternoon  we  fet  fail,  and  paffed  by 
Hou  to  the  well,  a  long  town  on  a  height  that  feems  to  be  made  by  art, 
and  extending  a  confiderable  way  to  the  weft ;  this  I  conjecture  might  be 
little  Diofpolis  of  Ptolemy  :  We  lay  all  night  near  Reifere.  On  the  ninth 
about  midnight  we  arrived  at  Dendera,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river : 
There  is  a  great  quantity  of  wood  all  round  it.  I  went  out  to  the  skirts 
of  the  town;  but  we  did  not  care  to  go  much  about,  becaufe  it  was  the 
firft  day  of  the  great  Turkifh  feaft  Biram,  after  the  conclufion  of  their 
month  of  faffing.  Some  of  our  men  went  to  the  mofque  in  a  habit  of 
ceremony  ufed  in  thefe  parts,  a  gown  of  white  cotton  fowed  up  before, 
fo  that  it  look’d  like  a  fhirt;  and  poftibly  from  this  the  ufe  of  the  furplice 
might  take  its  rife,  as  a  veft  of  ceremony  ufed  when  they  went  any  where 
in  high  drefs. 

I  had  letters  to  two  Mahometans  here,  to  whom  I  carried  fome  final! 
prefents,  and  they  recommended  me  to  the  governor,  who  fent  his  brother 
with  me  about  a  league  to  the  fouth  to  Amara,  where  are  the  ruins  of  the 
antient  Tentyra,  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  from  the  mountains  to 
the  fouth ;  from  which  the  name  of  the  prefent  town  feems  to  be  derived. 

The  people  of  Tentyra  were  famous  for  their  enmity  to  the  crocodile,  fo 
as  to  endeavour  to  deftroy  that  animal  by  all  means,  infomuch  that  they 
often  engaged  in  wars  with  the  worfhippers  of  the  crocodile,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  people  of  Ombos.  Some  imagined,  tho’  it  is  faid  falfely, 
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that  they  had  a  greater  natural  power  over  thefe  animals  than  other  people, 
having  encounter’d  them  with  wonderful  fuccefs  at  the  publick  games  at 
Rome.  In  this  city  they  v/ere  great  worfhippers  of  Ifis  and  Venus;  to 
each  of  which  Deities  they  had  a  temple.  From  the  many  heaps  of  ruins 
that  are  feen,  the  city  appears  to  have  been  large;  they  extend  about  a 
mile  from  eafc  to  weft,  and  half  a  mile  from  north  to  fouth.  The  town 
has  been  much  frequented  Cnee  the  time  of  its  antient  fplendor,  for  the 
buildings  are  almoft  fill’d  up  with  afhes  and  rubbifh ;  they  feem  to  have 
lived  much  in  and  about  the  temples,  and  to  have  built  their  little  houfes 
of  unburnt  brick  near  them;  particularly  there  are  feveral  on  the  top  of  the 
great  temple,  probably  erected  there  for  coolnefs  by  night  during  the  fummer 
feafon ;  but  as  this  temple  is  but  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  a  hundred 
and  forty-five  broad,  any  one  may  judge  with  what  reafon  it  has  been  faid, 
that  the  temple  is  fo  large  that  a  city  was  built  on  it.  1  he  chief  remains 
of  buildings  are  very  near  to  one  another,  as  reprefented  in  the  twenty- fixth 
plate.  What  are  above  the  line  mark’d  in  the  drawing,  are  placed  as 
they  ftand  in  relation  to  one  another,  except  that  the  gate  X.  is  further  to 
the  eaft.  There  are  two  gates  and  four  temples  which  feem  to  have  rela¬ 
tion  to  one  another;  the  fmall  temple  A.  being  without  the  gate  B.  might 
not  belong  to  the  others,  and  is  too  fmall  for  the  temple  of  Venus :  In  it 
is  the  lecond  capital  deferibed  in  the  plate  of  that  architecture.  This  gate 
B.  is  like  the  grand  kind  of  gate  at  Thebes,  which  may  be  feen  in  the 
drawings  of  the  temple  of  Carrack  :  A  fort  of  double  frieze  is  mark’d  out 
in  lines  within  it,  in  which  one  may  fee  fomething  of  the  metopes  and 
triglyphs  of  the  doric  order,  as  reprefented  in  the  plate  of  cornices  and 
entablatures.  The  temple  C.  which  is  fituated  on  the  right  hand,  as  the 
plan  of  the  front  of  it  is  mark’d,  has  over  the  capitals  two  fquare  ftones ; 
on  the  lower  ftone  a  figure  is  reprefented  as  cn  the  laft  pillar  in  the  fecond 
plate  of  columns.  This  temple  is  fo  near  the  great  one,  that  I  fhould 
imagine  it  was  a  building  that  belong’d  to  it,  as  well  as  the  temple  D. 
Over  the  door  of  the  latter  a  hawk  is  cut,  with  the  ufual  cap  or  orna¬ 
ment  on  his  head  :  In  one  room  there  are  two  friezes,  and  two  ftories  of 
hieroglyphics  range  round  it,  and  a  cornice  on  the  outfide,  with  hawks 
and  wings,  and  a  frieze,  under  which  two  Deities  are  cut.  At  the  end  of 
the  middle  room  is  a  niche,  Ofiris  is  cut  in  it  in  releif,  with  a  high  cap, 
as  reprefented  in  the  fmall  brafs  ftatues,  but  much  defaced.  Poftibly  this 
temple  might  be  the  habitation  of  a  facred  hawk.  The  grand  temple  it- 
felf  E.  is  intire,  except  that  fome  apartments  which  feem  to  have  been  at 
top  are  deftroy’d,  and  fix  or  feven  of  the  rooms  below  are  intirely  fill’d  up. 
There  are  ten  flights  of  flairs  to  the  top,  at  the  fixth  is  the  room  F. 
and  near  the  top  are  the  rooms  G.  from  which  there  are  fix  fteps  to  the 
top  of  the  temple.  The  particular  large  capital  of  the  pillars,  which  is  re¬ 
prefented  in  the  plate  of  capitals,  has  over  it  a  fquare  ftone,  with  a  com¬ 
partment  of  reliefs  on  each  fide,  in  the  beft  tafte  and  workmanflhip  of  any 
I  have  feen  in  Egypt,  and  are  exquifitely  fine,  infomuch  that  I  conclude 
they  mull  have  been  executed  by  one  of  the  beft  Greek  fculptors.  At 
the  ends  of  the  grand  room  are  four  ftories  of  hieroglyphics,  in  feven 
compartments,  each  having  two  or  three  figures  of  men  in  it,  fome  of 
which  are  defaced.  There  are  alfo  four  ftories  of  hieroglyphics  on  the 
outfide ;  and  probably  there  were  five  both  within  and  without,  before  the 
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ground  was  raifed.  Coloffal  figures  are  cut  on  the  outfide  of  the  fouth 
end,  five  of  them  together,  and  two  more  beautiful  than  the  others  at  each 
corner.  Round  the  top  of  this  building  there  are  feveral  fpouts,  with  an  or¬ 
nament  over  them  of  the  head  and  fhoulders  of  the  fphynx:  This,  no  doubt, 
was  the  temple  of  Ifis,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the  capitals  which  are 
fhaped  like  the  head  of  that  Deity.  The  gate  X.  of  the  fame  kind  a's  the 
other,  ftands,  with  regard  to  the  temple,  as  it  is  reprefented  •  on  the  Rones 
that  cover  it  are  cut  five  of  the  birds  Ibis.  A  third  gate  in  the  fame  ftyle 
is  fo  far  to  the  eaft  fouth  eaft  of  the  temple,  that  it  is  not  reprefented  with 
the  other  plans :  It  is  all  over  adorn’d  with  hieroglyphics,  as  well  as  the 
others,  and  poflibly  might  lead  to  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  we  may 
fuppofe  has  been  deftroy’d;  and  coming  to  it  from  the  river,  the  temple 
of  lfis  might  be  faid  to  be  behind  it  q  as  defcribed  by  Strabo. 

Having  view’d  all  thefe  fine  remains  of  antiquity  with  the  greateft  fa- 
tisfa&ion,  I  return’d  to  the  town ;  and  at  parting,  my  friends  fent  me  a  pre- 
fent  of  a  lamb;  and  the  governor’s  brother  came  to  the  boat  for  his  prefent, 
which  was  a  basket  of  rice,  fome  coffee,  and  foap :  As  there  is  plenty  of 
wood  here,  this  place  fupplies  moft  part  of  Egypt  with  charcoal.  We 
purfued  our  voyage  with  a  favourable  wind,  and  came  up  with  Kena,  a  Kena,  c®ne 
fmall  town  on  a  raifed  ground  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  which  I  fup-  or  Neapohs* 
pofe  to  be  the  antient  Casne  or  Neapolis,  mention’d  both  by  Herodotus  and 
Ptolemy  \  After  Tentyra,  Strabo  mentions  Typhonia  q  which  I  do  not  Typhonia. 
find  in  any  other  author:  It  is  probable  it  had  its  name  from  fome  ceremo¬ 
nies  perform’d  to  fhew  their  deteftation.  of  Typhon  ;  but  whether  it  were 
here  or  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  there  are  no  grounds  to  determine, 
only  that  he  mentions  the  canal  that  goes  to  Coptos  immediately  after  it, 
which  is  near  this  place;  and  I  took  notice  of  the  canal  which  comes  in 
and  makes  the  ifie  of  Kena.  This  city  at  prefent  is  only  remarkable  for 
making  the  beft  black  earthen  ware  in  Egypt,  which  is  very  light  and  much 
efteem’d:  They  could  never  be  prevail’d  on  to  make  the  vafes  with  broad 
bottoms,  to  ftand  without  danger  of  falling ;  fo  that  the  people  are  obliged 
to  have  wooden  frames  to  fet  them  on.  A  little  higher  on  the  weft,  we 
paffed  by  Etouerat,  where  thofe  large  jars  are  made  which  are  carried 
down  on  floats,  on  which  we  faw  the  people  placing  them  for  the  voyage. 

We  went  on  and  came  up  with  Kept,  a  village  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Kept- 
river;  it  is  the  antient  Coptos,  faid  to  be  fo  call’d  in  the  Greek,  becaufe  Coptos. 

Ifis  was  here  when  fhe  heard  of  the  death  of  Ofiris,  and  for  grief  cut  off 
one  of  the  locks  of  her  hair.  This  city  was  inhabited  both  by  Egyptians 
and  Arabians.  The  Nile  below  the  city  running  to  the  weft,  this  was  the 
firft  convenient  place  for  carrying  on  the  trade  by  the  Red  fea,  the  river 
being  nearer  to  it  here  than  at  other  places  below;  and  the  difficult  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Red  fea  to  the  north  caufed  the  trade  for  the  merchandices 
of  India  and  Arabia  to  take  this  channel.  The  antients  fpeak  of  the  Red 
fea  as  fix  or  feven  days  journey  diftant,  tho’  the  people  at  prefent  fay  it  is 
only  four  days  journey:  The  former  feem  to  be  nearer  the  truth,  tho’ 

Pliny  feems  to  make  the  diftance  much  too  great  from  Coptos  to  Beronice, 
in  faying  it  is  two  hundred  fifty-eight  miles.  The  Itinerary  alfo  makes  it 


5  V0^o9-sv  &  t*  vew  rqs 'Afyof hnSlniog  irtv  Itgav. 
Strabo  xvii.  p.  815. 

k  Keuvjj  aroAij.  Ptol.  iv.  C.  5* 
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near  the  fame  diftance,  which  by  fuppofing  a  miftake  in  every  diftance,  I 
have  reduced  to  about  one  hundred.  As  Strabo  makes  Beronice  the 
neareft  port  on  the  Red  fea,  and  the  Itinerary  gives  an  account  of  the  road 
between  thefe  two  places  ;  it  muft  be  fuppofed  that  Ptolemy  i9  miftaken 
in  his  latitudes,  in  making  Beronice  fo  much  further  fouth,  and  Myos  fo 
much  more  to  the  north.  Strabo  m  alfo,  who  was  in  thefe  parts,  was  in¬ 
form’d  that  Coptos  was  near  to  Beronice ;  in  which  it  is  the  more  unlikely 
he  fhould  be  miftaken,  becaufe  he  fays  the  port  of  Myos  was  then  the 
more  frequented  ;  Beronice  being  a  bad  port,  as  Coftir  is  at  prefent,  which 
is  the  port  that  was  ufed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  probably  is  Beronice  • 
there  being  another  bad  port  north  of  it  call’d  old  Coftir,  which  from  the 
fituation,  one  may  conjecture  to  be  Myos.  Pliny  n  mentions  Juliopolis  as 
two  miles  from  Alexandria,  probably  the  port  on  the  lake  where  this  trade 
was  carried  on,  and  fays  that  from  Juliopolis  to  Coptos,  the  voyage  of 
three  hundred  and  three  miles  was  perform’d  in  twelve  days,  when  the 
northerly  winds  blew.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  0  farft  made  a  good  road 
from  Coptos  to  Beronice,  and  fixed  inns  at  proper  diftances :  Wells  alfo 
were  dug,  and  cifterns  made  to  preferve  the  little  rain  water  that  fell ;  fo 
that  the  ftations  where  they  flopped  had  the  general  name  of  Hydrea,  or 
watering  places.  The  journey  before  was  ufually  perform’d  by  night,  car¬ 
rying  water  on  their  camels,  and  directing  their  courfe  by  the  ftars.  The 
trade  continued  on  this  way  in  the  middle  ages  to  Coftir,  till  it  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  depredations  of  the  Arabs :  They  have  notwithftanding 
fometimes  fent  corn  this  way,  but  very  little  of  the  eaftern  goods  have 
lately  come  by  this  road.  In  the  early  times  of  Chriftianity,  this  city  be¬ 
came  famous  for  the  great  refort  of  Chriftians  to  it  in  times  of  perfecution; 
and  it  is  faid  that  they  retired  to  the  grottos  of  the  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tains,  tho’  I  could  not  be  inform’d  that  there  were  any  near.  This  was 
the  firft  rife  of  the  name  of  Coptis,  which  it  is  faid  the  Mahometans  gave 
in  derifion  to  the  Chriftians  in  Egypt.  This  town  having  revolted  againft 
Dioclefian,  probably  on  account  of  his  perfecutions,  he  caufed  it  to  be 
utterly  deftroy’d.  1  went  with  letters  I  had  to  two  Mahometans  from  the 
Prince  of  Akmim.  Going  through  the  ruins  of  the  old  town,  half  a  mile 
to  the  left  to  the  village  call’d  Kalalikeman,  they  ftiew’d  me  all  the  ruins 
of  this  great  city,  the  ground  of  which  is  much  raifed.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  city  I  faw  fome  fquare  pillars,  and  the  remains  of  a  fine  en¬ 
tablature  reprefented  in  the  plan  of  entablatures,  all  of  red  granite.  At 
a  village  to  the  north  are  the  remains  of  a  fmall  temple  much  deftroy’d; 
a  plan  of  which  is  at  A.  in  the  twenty-feventh  plate.  To  the  eaft  of  the 
high  ground  of  the  old  city  is  a  large  bafin,  as  of  a  lake  or  pond,  about 
three  hundred  paces  long,  and  two  hundred  broad;  to  the  north  of  it 
there  is  a  deeper  hole,  in  which  there  was  foul  water,  but  I  could  not 
perceive  that  it  was  fait.  Both  thefe  were  doubtlefs  refervoirs  of  water  for 
the  ufe  of  the  city,  which  was  convey’d  by  the  canal,  and  poflibly  they 
might  bring  their  veffels  into  the  large  bafin.  The  canal  runs  to  the  fouth 
of  thefe,  and  to  the  fouth  and  weft  of  the  old  town  :  Over  it  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  two  bridges ;  one  at  the  fouth  weft  corner  of  the  town  is  almoft 
intire,  and  has  five  piers ;  it  is  not  built  with  arches,  but  large  ftones  are 

m  See  Strabo  ibid.  o  See  Strabo  ibid. 

n  Lib.  vi.  c.  23. 
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laid  from  one  pier  to  another.  The  piers  are  built  in  fuch  manner  as  if 
floodgates  had  been  fix’d  between  them  to  keep  in  the  water  when  the 
Nile  abated,  as  may  be  feen  at  B.  The  other  bridge  is  at  the  fouth  eaft 
corner:  Near  it  I  faw  feveral  Sarcophagus’s,  on  the  lids  of  which  is  a 
mezzo-releivo  of  a  man  like  a  mummy :  There  are  many  of  them  likewife 
about  a  riling  ground  on  the  canal  a  mile  further,  where  probably  there 
was  a  church  or  convent ;  for  I  imagined  they  were  Chriftian  tombs,  the 
antient  Pagan  Egyptians  not  depoliting  their  dead  fo  near  their  cities.  The 
peopl®  find  here  a  great  number  of  medals,  and  fmall  ftatues  of  earthen 
ware,  tho’  but  few  intire,  and  alfo  fome  pieces  of  rock,  chryftal,  and 
fometimes  precious  ftones,  and  particularly  the  root  or  refufe  of  emerald 
in  great  abundance ;  it  is  of  a  pale  green,  and  they  have  an  emerald  at 
Cairo  which  they  call  the  emerald  of  Said,  which  is  not  very  tranfparent, 
nor  of  a  bright  green.  Strabo  fays  there  were  mines  of  emeralds  and  other 
precious  ftones  here,  in  which  the  Arabs  work’d.  Ptolemy  alfo  fpeaks  of 
the  mountain  of  emeralds  in  thefe  parts,  and  the  mines  of  emerald  are 
mention’d  in  the  map  of  the  patriarch,  and  they  fay  the  Arabs  have  dug 
for  them  ;  but  as  they  belong  to  the  Grand  Signor,  they  are  very  well  fa- 
tisfied  that  they  fhould  not  be  known,  becaufe  he  would  have  the  profit, 
and  the  inhabitants  might  be  obliged  to  work  in  the  mines  for  a  very  fmall 
confideration. 

We  went  on  and  paffed  by  Nequade  to  the  weft,  in  which  town  there  Nequade. 
are  many  Chriftians,  and  it  is  a  bifhop’s  fee,  the  Diocefe  extending  to  the 
confines  of  Egypt;  for  above  this  place  there  are  very  few  Chriftians  in  any 
parts,  except  at  Efne  and  the  convent  beyond  it.  I  was  inform’d  that 
there  were  two  or  three  monafteries  near  this  town. 

We  came  to  the  port  of  Cous,  and  rid  two  miles  through  a  flat  couri-  Cous, 
try  full  of  dome- trees,  to  the  miferable  town  built  of  unburnt  brick,  which 
was  the  antient  little  Apollinopolis,  call’d  by  Antonine  a  village  $  it  is  on 
an  artificial  height,  but  there  are  no  remains  except  of  one  fmall  temple ; 
a  plan  and  an  upright  of  one  fide  is  in  the  twenty-feventh  plate  at  C.  and 
there  is  an  infcription  on  it,  to  be  feen  with  the  other  Greek  infcriptions 
in  Egypt  put  up  by  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy  in  honour  of  the  great  Deity, 
and  the  other  Deities  worfhipped  in  that  temple. 

As  I  was  viewing  the  temple,  one  of  the  Sheik’s  officers,  dreffed  as  a 
Turk,  came  and  asked  me  with  great  civility  to  drink  coffee,  but  it  be¬ 
ing  late  I  declined  it.  Thefe  great  Sheiks  have  often  many  Turks  in  their 
fervice,  who  having  been  on  the  vanquiffi’d  fide,  have  been  obliged  to  fly 
from  Cairo  in  time  of  public  infurre&ions,  which  frequently  happen.  I  was 
told  this  Sheik  had  feveral  of  thefe  people  with  him,  and  I  concluded  this 
perfon  was  one  of  them.  This  is  the  only  antiquity  to  be  feen  at  Cous.  I 
went  to  the  Chriftian  fecretary  of  the  great  Sheik  to  be  introduced  by  him, 
and  made  him  a  fmall  prefent.  We  fat  down  on  a  mat  in  the  open  court, 
where  the  horfes  were  tied,  and  had  very  indifferent  fare  ferved  to  us;  a 
fort  of  ill- tailed  feed  mix’d  with  oyl,  onions,  bread,  and  water  ;  and 
finiffiing  with  coffee,  he  went  with  me  to  the  great  Sheik,  who  is  the  fame 
that  commonly  refides  at  Bardis.  He  is  a  young  man  of  a  Mulatto  com¬ 
plexion,  and  a  large  black  eye  :  Being  laid  down  to  repofe,  he  was  in  a 
fmall  room  on  his  bed  on  the  fopha,  having  a  blue  ffiirt  over  fome  other 
garments,  one  of  his  officers  fitting  by  him.  J  went  up  on  the  fopha,  and 
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deliver’d  my  letters  from  the  Prince  of  Akmim,  and  an  officer  of  the 
janizaries  at  Girge,  and  then  my  prefent,  as  ufual,  was  laid  before  him  ; 
a  bag  of  rice,  tobacco  in  the  leaf,  Joppa  foap,  and  a  pair  of  fuch  red  ffioes 
as  they  wear.  I  told  him  1  defired  a  letter  to  lee  the  antiquities  of 
Carnack  and  Luxerein,  which  he  order’d  to  be  prepared,  and  delired  us 
to  go  and  drink  coffee  with  his  fecretary.  I  went  to  my  boat,  the  fecre- 
tary  fending  me  a  prefent  of  a  fheep.  1  left  my  interpreter  to  bring  the 
letters,  who  came  the  next  morning  and  faid  he  was  at  the  river  in  the 
evening,  but  could  not  find  the  boat  ,*  for  the  men  hearing  fome  people  at 
the  water  fide,  had  put  off  into  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  Sheik  ad- 
vifed  me  by  him  to  fee  Carnack  and  Luxerein  now,  and  not  in  my  return 
as  I  propofed,  for  that  he  was  going  to  encamp  there,  and  I  fhould  fee 
every  thing  with  greater  fafety.  There  is  one  little  church  in  this  town, 
and  towards  the  mountains  there  is  a  mean  convent  call’d  Aboukter,  that 
has  6nly  three  priefts  in  it.  On  the  twelfth  we  went  on  with  a  man  the 
Sheik  had  fent  to  go  with  me,  and  flopping  oppofite  to  Zenieh,  where 
the  Sheik  of  Carnack  lives,  the  man  went  to  the  camp  of  the  great  Sheik, 
who  fent  us  two  men  to  guard  the  boat  by  night. 

.  '.V.. ,  .  r .  .  .  ,  .  .  . ' ; 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  Thebes. 

-  A  ,J  .  \ 

IW  E  N  T  on  the  thirteenth  to  the  Sheik  at  Zenieh,  with  a  letter  I  had 
from  his  fuperior,  and  the  Sheik  of  Furfhout;  and  making  him  a  pre¬ 
fent,  he  was  very  civil,  and  took  care  to  make  a  return  by  a  prefent 
of  a  fheep.  I  went  to  Carnack,  which  is  part  of  the  antient  Thebes, 
where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  molt  magnificent  temple.  I  began  to  mea- 
fure  the  firft  gate  I  came  to  on  the  north,  and  to  take  an  account  of  it 
in  my  book.  The  man  the  Sheik  of  Furfhout  had  fent  with  me,  who  had 
no  authority  here,  pretended  to  tell  me  I  fhould  not  venture  to  do  fo,  be¬ 
fore  I  had  been  with  the  great  Sheik,  who  had  encamp’d  near  the  river 
to  the  north.  I  order’d  him  to  fhew  me  the  way  to  him,  and  they  con- 
duded  me  to  the  village  of  Carnack,  where  I  found  the  Sheik  I  had  been 
with  in  the  morning,  who  fent  a  man  with  me  to  fee  the  ruins ;  and  the 
fecretary  came  whom  the  great  man  had  fent  to  go  along  with  me.  I 
afked  him  if  I  might  meafure  and  write  down  my  obfervations.  He  told 
me  I  might  do  what  1  pleafed,  and  flay’d  with  me  two  or  three  hours; 
and  the  people  of  the  village  came  round  me,  when  they  obferved  I  was 
mea furing  the  temple.  This  firft  day  I  had  not  taken  care  to  have  any 
provifions  brought,  and  defiring  the  man  that  was  fent  with  me  to  bring 
me  fome  bread,  he  went  and  brought  me  of  fuch  fare  as  they  have,  and 
I  dined  in  the  temple;  and  having  order’d  my  boat  to  lie  under  the  en¬ 
campment  of  the  Sheik,  I  waited  on  him  in  his  tent.  He  ask’d  if  we 
would  not  fup  with  his  fecretary  ,•  which  we  excufed,  being  fatigued, 
and  went  to  our  boat.  Thefe  encampments  are  in  the  regular  manner  of 
an  army :  In  the  middle  was  the  large  green  tent  of  the  Sheik,  who  fat  in 
a  corner  of  it,  with  three®  or  four  of  his  officers  fitting  by  him  ;  they  go 
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and  encamp  about  in  this  manner  all  over  their  territories,  to  get  in  their 
tributes  or  rents,  which  are  paid  in  kind.  The  fecretary  came  with  me 
to  the  boat,  and  came  into  it,  and  took  fome  little  refreffiments.  I  con¬ 
tinued  here  viewing  the  temple  as  long  as  I  pleafed,  and  order’d  the  men 
to  provide  a  dinner  for  me  in  the  boat  and  bring  it  to  the  temple,  which 
they  did  every  day.  The  cavalcade  of  the  Sheik  palling  by,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them  rid  into  the  temple  and  talk’d  to  me ;  and  one  day  a  fingle 
man  on  horfeback  came  and  told  me  that  there  was  a  large  cavern  under 
the  temple,  where  often  a  great  number  of  rogues  lay  hid,  and  bid  me  take 
care,  feeming  to  defign  to  intimidate  me.  The  Sheik's  fon  of  the  place  came 
to  me,  and  conducted  me  to  a  part  of  the  temple  inhabited  by  the  women, 
and  giving  them  notice  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  I  went  in,  and  view  d  it, 
with" all  manner  of  liberty.  One  day  the  Caia  or  firft  officer  of  the  Sheik 
came  and  dined  with  me,  and  I  made  him  a  prefent  \  which  he  return’d* 
by  making  me  a  prefent  of  a  lamb. 

The  great  and  famous  city  of  Thebes  was  on  both  {ides  of  the  river  ;  Thebes, 
fome  fay  it  was  built  by  Ofiris,  others  by  Bufiris  the  fecond  of  that  name, 
and  that  it  was  about  eighteen  miles  round  p,  others  fay  it  extended  ten 
miles  in  length  q.  On  the  weft  fide  was  the  part  call’d  Memnonium,  from 
the  temple  and  ftatue  of  Memnon  there.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  city 
feems  to  have  been  chiefly  on  the  eaft  flde,  and  was  call’d  the  great  Diof-  Diofpolis. 
polis,  on  account  of  the  famous  temple  built  there  to  the  Deity  they 
chiefly  worffiipped,  which  probably  was  the  temple  of  Carnack.  About 
a  league  fouth  of  it  is  Luxerein,  where  are  remains  of  another  grand  build¬ 
ing,  which  was  probably  the  temple  or  monument  of  Ofymanduas;  and 
the  antient  Diofpolis  feems  to  have  been  between  thefe  two  temples,  as  the 
grand  entrances  to  both  are  that  way.  The  hundred  gates  of  Thebes  are 
mention’d  by  many  authors,  and  are  commonly  thought  to  have  been  gates 
of  the  city ;  but  there  are  no  figns  of  walls  round  it,  nor  were  wall’d  towns 
common  in  Egypt.  And  as  there  are  remains  of  fuch  fine  gates  about  their 
temples,  it  might  be  thought  that  thefe  might  give  occafion,  as  Diodo¬ 
rus  r  oblerves,  for  this  obfervation  of  the  poet ;  but  as  he  mentions  that  two 
hundred  chariots  could  be  fent  out  of  them  with  armed  men,  this  maybe 
thought  not  to  agree  fo  well  with  the  gates  of  the  temples,  unlefs  we  iup- 
pofe  that  they  join’d  in  fome  folemn  adts  of  religion  before  they  went  out 
to  war :  Others  8  however  think  they  might  be  rather  fo  many  palaces  of 
Princes  or  great  men  of  the  city,  who  could  each  of  them  on  any  exi¬ 
gency,  fend  out  fo  many  chariots  to  the  war ;  and  this  interpretation  feems 
to  be  countenanced  by  the  poet,  who  immediately  after  he  has  mention’d 
the  great  wealth  of  their  houfes,  fpeaks  of  their  hundred  gates,  and  of 
the  chariots  and  men  that  could  be  fent  out  of  them.  Carnack  is  a  very 
poor  village,  in  which  the  people  have  moftly  built  their  cottages  among 
the  ruins  to  the  fouth  of  the  temple.  There  were  four  remarkable  temples 
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doirus  i.  p.  43. 

s  Thebae,  ut  Homero  dicftum  eft,  centum  por- 
tas,  five,  ut  alii  aiuntj  centum  aulas  habent,  to- 
tidem  olim  principum  domos :  Solitafque  fingu- 
las,  ubi  negotium  exegerat,  dena  armatorum  mil* 
lia  effundere.  Pomjponins  Mela  1.  xi.  c.  9. 
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at  Thebes;  and  this  is,  without  doubt,  the  temple  mentioned  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  as  of  a  moll  extraordinary  fize,  though  in  no  part  incredible  to 
any  one,  who  has  examined  the  great  remains  of  this  Aupendous  building, 
the  ruins  of  which  extend  near  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  he  computes 
it  to  have  been  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference ;  he  fays  alfo, 
that  the  height  of  the  temple  was  forty'  five  cubits,  and  that  the  walls  of 
it  were  twenty-four  feet  thick,  in  both  which  refpedts  it  will  appear,  that 
this  temple,  in  fome  parts  of  it,  exceeds  the  account  Diodorus  gave,  though 
it  has  been  looked  on  as  an  extravagant  relation  1  $  a  plan  of  this  temple, 
and  a  fedlion  of  the  middle  part  of  it,  and  a  view  of  the  gates  may  be 
feen  in  the  twenty-eighth  plate. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  nature  of  this  temple,  and  of  Egyptian  temples 
in  general,  I  have  below  given  Strabo’s  u  defeription  of  them.  There  are 
no  lefs  than  eight  grand  entrances  to  the  temple,  to  three  of  which  there 
were  avenues  of  fphynxes  of  a  great  length,  two  of  them  having  fixty  fta- 
tues  on  each  fide,  according  to  the  manner  of  building  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who  commonly  had  before  their  temples  what  the  Greeks  called  the 
Dromos,  marked  A,  about  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  three  or  four  times 
as  long,  adorned  in  this  manner.  After  this,  to  one  of  the  entrances  are 
four  grand  gateways,  B  C  D  E,  that  lead  to  the  temple  ;  they  are  about 
thirty-five  feet  deep,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  length,  and  muft,  before 
the  ground  was  raifed,  be  from  fifty  to  fixty  feet  high;  there  is  an  en¬ 
trance  to  them  at  one  end,  and  a  flight  of  flairs  that  leads  up  to  the  open¬ 
ing,  over  the  door  in  the  middle,*  for  thefe  buildings  are  open  in  the 
middle,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  view  of  them:  From  this  part  there  is  another 
flight  of  fteps,  up  the  middle  of  the  other  fide  of  the  building  that  lands 
at  the  top :  Thefe  buildings  lefien  very  much  every  way  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top,  like  a  pyramid ;  for  which  reafon  I  call  them  the  pyramidal 
gateways.  It  appears  from  three  medals  that  have  been  found,  that  they 
put  fiatues  over  the  door-place;  in  one  of  them  I  met  with  in  Egypt, 
feems  to  be  an  eagle ;  in  another  I  have  feen  two  canopufes,^  with  the  lote 
flower  on  the  heads  of  them;  and  in  the  drawing  of  a  fourth,  a  ftatue 
with  a  pike  in  the  left  hand,  and  fomething  in  the  right.  The  firft  of 
thefe  four  gates  B  is  of  red  granite,  finely  poliflied,  and  beautifully  adorned 
with  hieroglyphics,  in  four  compartments  in  the  height  of  it  on  each 
fide  of  the  gate  without,  and  three  in  the  infide,  in  each  of  which  are 
the  figures  of  two  men,  bigger  than  the  life,  and  of  exquifite  workman- 
fhip;  further  on  each  fide  are  coloflal  figures,  with  hieroglyphics  under 
them,  which  are  in  height  about  fifteen  feet  above  ground,  and  in  this 


t  Tst7#£wv  ya,(>  Ugav  xothztrMvctoS-ivlav  to,ts  jcwAA©-1 
Xj  to  B'avfAoc,s’uvi  tv  etvou  to'  'syxhouoroilov 

’t^KTKot.tSiY.x  f/.\v  suSloov  t>jv  srse/jui^ov,  arevJg  x,  tst- 
Tai^iKovlac  to  etKOffi  Se  ^  rtrlol^uv  zro- 

(Jwu  to  stA^t©-  t uv  t Qt%m.  Diodorus  i.  p.  43. 

Strabo  gives  this  defeription  of  the  Egyptian 
temples.  r 

Their  temples  are  built  in  this  manner. 

At  the  firft  entrance  is  a  court  or  avenue, 
paved  with  ftone,  about  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  three  or  four  hundred  feet  long,  and  fome- 
times  more  ;  this  is  called  the  Dromos,  0  a*o>©-. 
On  each  fide  are  lphynxes,  in  two  rows,  about 
thirty  feet  apart.  After  this,  is  one  or  more  large 
veftibles,  re  wg  oVvfay.  Aftqr  that  is  the  temple, 

a 


0  veto ?,  which  confifts  of  a  large  court  or  ante-tem¬ 
ple,  0  sr(>o'vct&,  and  the  innermoft  temple,  0  r>jjcoV, 
which  is  not  very  large,  and  in  which  there  is 
no  fculpture,  or  at  leaft,  if  there  is,  ’tis  of  fome 
beaft,  but  never  of  the  human  figure.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  ante-temple  are  fort  of  wings, 
of  the  height  of  the  temple,  the  walls  being  as 
far  diftant  from  one  another,  as  the  breadth  of 
the  foundation  of  the  walls  of  the  temple;  and 
are  fo  built,  as  to  incline  towards  one  another  for 
about  feventy-five  or  ninety  feet  in  height ;  on 
thefe  walls,  very  large  figures  are  cut,  much  like 
the  Hetrufcan  and  Greek  works.  Strabo  xvii. 
p.  805. 
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latter  manner  the  others  arc  adorned,  without  fuch  compartments  as  are  in 
the  granite  gateway.  On  each  fide  of  thefe  gates  there  Teem  to  have  been 
cololTal  ftatues ;  on  the  outfide  of  the  firfl,  is  a  red  granite  ftatue  on  one 
fide,  and  on  the  other,  a  fiatue  of  a  fort  of  granite  compofed  of  fmall  peb¬ 
bles;  one  alfo  remains  within,  of  white  marble,  the  head  being  off*,*  it  has 
round  the  middle  a  belt,  with  a  fhort  dagger  ftuck  into  it.  Thefe  ftatues 
have  each  of  them  in  one  hand,  the  crofs  with  a  handle,  which  is  faid  to 
reprefent  the  four  elements;  I  took  fome  meafures  from  one,  and  found 
the  hand  to  be  fixteen  inches  broad,  and  the  head  five  feet  fix  inches  long; 
on  the  back  of  the  ftone,  behind  their  heads,  is  a  tortoife,  cut  in  an  oval, 
and  fome  other  hieroglyphics  about  it ;  on  the  other  fide  are  fragments  of 
fuch  another  fiatue.  1  faw  likewife  on  the  outfide  of  the  gate,  many 
pieces  of  a  rough  fort  of  red  marble,  like  porphyry,  and  of  that  yellow 
Spangling  marble  which  is  imitated  at  Venice.  The  next  gate,  C.  is  very 
much  ruined,  but  has  only  two  ftories  of  colofial  figures  to  the  fouth,  and 
one  to  the  north.  The  third  gate,  D.  has  hieroglyphics  all  round,  and  colofial 
figures  of  men ;  here  likewife  are  remains  of  a  ftatue  of  white  marble,  the 
head  of  which  has  a  ferpent  work’d  on  its  cafque,-  it  is  five  feet  diameter, 
and  meafured  four  feet  and  a  half  from  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  to  the 
top  of  the  head.  The  fourth  gateway,  E.  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins ;  before 
it  are  fome  pieces  of  a  red  granite  ftatue,  the  trunk  of  which  I  found  to 
be  feven  feet  and  an  half  broad.  To  the  eaft  of  thefe  gates  is  the  building, 
F.  and  alfo  a  large  pond,  G.  which  probably  was  a  refervoir  of  the  Nile 
water,  for  the  ufe  of  the  temple:  Thefe  gateways  were  called  by  tbe  Greeks 
ante-gates  or  veftibules,  (m  7rfo7ruXa.)  Prom  them  walls  were  built,  that  extend¬ 
ed  not  only  to  the  other  gates,  to  make  the  entire  enclofure  of  the  temple, 
but  alfo  to  enclofe  the  particular  courts  between  the  gates  and  the  temple. 
At  the  entrance  within  the  enclofure  of  the  temple,  towards  the  obelisks, 
are  ruins  of  a  colofial  ftatue,  of  red  granite.  And  though  this  entrance 
from  the  fouth  was  fo  grand,  yet  it  was  the  way  only  to  the  fide  of  the 
temple,  the  fituation  of  the  ground  not  permitting  fuch  an  entrance  to 
the  front,  where  every  thing  elfe  is  executed  in  the  grandeft  manner ; 
which  I  fhall  defcribe  in  its  place. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  to  the  weft  is  another  fuperb  entrance, 
with  the  fame  kind  of  avenue  of  fphynxes  leading  to  fuch  a  gateway  H, 
as  is  reprefented  by  the  upright,  Z.  adorned  likewife  with  hieroglyphics! 
A  hundred  and  eighty-three  paces  from  this,  is  a  grand  pyramidal  gateway, 
I,  and  adjoining  to  it  is  the  large  building  K.  divided  into  feveral  parts, 
and  feems  to  have  continued  on  to  the  temple.  I  got  admiftion  into  it  by 
the  particular  favour  of  the  Sheik,  though  it  is  the  habitation  of  the  wo¬ 
men.  To  the  eaft  of  this  is  another  entrance,  L.  to  what  I  call  the  ante-tem¬ 
ple,  M,  which  is  to  the  weft  of  the  grand  building;  as  there  is  likewife  on 
the  north  fide  of  that  court  at  N.  A  fifth  entrance  O.  is  the  temple  itfelf 
on  the  north  fide,  where  there  feem’d  to  be  confiderable  buildings,  now 
almoft  entirely  buried  by  the  rubbifh,  which  was  probably  thrown  there  from 
fome  village  that  formerly  was  near.  A  fixth  entrance,  P.  is  alfo  from 
the  north,  where  every  thing  likewife  is  buried,  and  is  oppofite  to  the  firfl: 
grand  entrance  mentioned  to  the  fouth.  A  feventh,  Q.  is  further  to  the  eaft 
on  the  fame  fide;  and  another  oppofite  to  it,  R.  It  is  probable  there  was 
•  an  entrance  alfo  further  on  at  S,  for  near  it  is  a  grand  gate  ;  and  be- 
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tween  that  and  the  temple,  ruins  of  great  buildings,  which  I  fuppofe  led  to 
the  temple,  though  by  reafon  of  the  ruinous  hate  of  that  part  of  it,  I 
could  not  fix  the  entrance.  It  is  probable  there  was  another  oppofite  to  it, 
and  that  the  twelfth  entrance,  T.  was  at  the  eaft  end,  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  great  eaftern  building.  This  grand  gateway  appears  not  to  have 
been  finifhed,  and  it  is  from  this  to  the  great  pyramidal  entrance  in  the 
weft  front  I  am  going  to  defcribe,  that  I  fuppofe  the  temple  muft  be  near  half 
a  mile  in  length.  The  grand  entrance  V.  to  the  weft,  which  may  be  called, 
at  pleafure,  either  a  gateway  or  a  front  to  the  great  court  before  the  temple, 
as  the  moft  magnificent,  of  the  kind  that  probably  was  ever  built  in  Egypt ; 
and  it  may  be  a  mark  of  its  antiquity  that  it  is  built  in  the  moft  fimple 
and  plain  manner,  without  any  hieroglyphics  or  other  ornaments ;  very 
much  refembling  what  we  call  the  ruftic;  it  is  forty  feet  broad,  the  bot¬ 
tom  part  being  a  folid  wall  of  that  thicknefs.  There  feem  to  have  been 
flairs  up  to  the  lower  windows,  from  the  north  end,  where  at  prefent  it 
is  much  ruined,  fo  as  that  one  may  eafily  go  up  ,*  and  probably  there 
was  a  paftage  to  the  other  fide  over  the  gateway,  now  a  heap  of  ruins, 
from  whence  the  flairs  might  be  continued  up  to  the  top,  as  they 
are  in  other  buildings  of  the  like  nature,*  for  in  the  front  there  are  two 
flories  of  eight  fmall  windows  •  the  upper  flory  is  near  the  top,  which 
is  fo  ruined  in  moft  parts,  that  at  a  diftance  they  appear  fomething  like 
battlements.  Within  this  is  a  large  open  court,  having  on  each  fide,  at  the 
the  firft  entrance,  a  terrace,  W.  eighty  feet  broad,  and  fix  feet  above  the 
ground,  as  it  is  now  raifed,  to  which  I  fuppofe  there  were  fteps  up  from  the 
colonnade  which  is  on  each  fide  of  this  ante-temple.  Thefe  pillars  have 
fquare  capitals ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the  middle  walk,  to  the  inner  part  of 
the  temple,  there  Was  a  very  grand  colonnade  of  pillars,  above  forty  feet  high, 
and  eight  feet  diameter,  with  large  capitals  like  a  vafe,  only  worked  with 
fome  figures  in  lines :  On  the  top  of  thefe  capitals  is  a  fquare  ftone,  as 
for  a  pedeftal  to  place  ftatues  on :  At  the  further  end  of  thefe  pillars,  are 
two  colloidal  ftatutes,  X,  of  red  granite,  on  pedeftals  four  feet  wide,  and 
fix  feet  long;  the  heads  are  broke  off,  and  the  ftatues  much  disfigured: 
The  pilafters  behind  the  ftatues  are  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  and  fo  alfo  is 
an  oval  below  the  navel  of  the  ftatue.  Strabo  fays,  that  within  the  gateways, 
was  the  temple,  which  confifted  of  the  ante-temple,  and  the  temple  properly 
fo  called,  or  the  inner  temple,  which  feems  to  be  the  moft  facred  part  of  it: 
What  I  have  defcribed  muft  be  the  ante-temple;  what  follows  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  is  fomewhat  difficult $  for  it  is  faid,  that 
at  the  further  end  w  of  the  ante-temple  are  a  fort  of  wings,  of  the  height 
of  the  temple,  the  walls  being  as  far  diftant  from  one  another,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  walls  of  the  temple,  and  fo  built,  as  to  incline  towards 
one  another  for  feventy-five  or  ninety  feet  in  height  x.  In  this  manner 
the  walls,  almoft  intirely  ruined,  feem  to  be  built  between  this  ante-temple 


w  So  the  word  7r^o««Ta/,  feems  to  mean,  at 
the  further  end,  or  advanc’d  before  it,  that  is, 
between  the  ante-temple  and  the  inner  temple,  d  i 
fo  theie  words,  though  very  obfcure,  feem  to  be 
linderftood  .  Evret t  agio  nr^ciod*, 

y (>&[*[* a, i  ?vyiX<*v  wcvlyiKovjoi  t^riY.ovlcx.  This 

may  be  in  the  manner  of  the  pyramidal  gates  de¬ 
fcribed,  in  which  the  walls  incline  inwards,  fo  as 


to  be  much  narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom  : 
Poffibly  the  meaning  may  be,  that  each  wall 
was  built  in  fuch  a  manner  on  the  outfide,  with 
a  plain,  inclining  the  one  towards  the  other. 

x  I  meafured  the  pyramidal  top  of  the  great 
obelifk,  which  was  fallen,  and  found  it  to  be  ten 
feet  nine  inches  long,  and  that  ’twas  live  feet  nine 
inches  fquare,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid. 

and 
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and  the  inner  temple,  on  each  fide  of  that  grand  entrance,  Y,  which  may 
be  feen  in  the  plan,  and  has  more  of  the  beautiful  magnificence  in  it,  than 
any  other  building  I  ever  faw,  the  door  itfelf  being  very  high,  and  yet 
in  a  juft  proportion;  and  the  walls  on  each  fide  of  the  paflage,  as  well  as 
the  doors,  are  adorned  with  moft  beautiful  hieroglyphics,  and  figures  of 
men,  in  fix  compartments,  above  nine  feet  high  and  twelve  wide,  every 
compartment  having  the  figures  of  three  men  in  it ;  thefe  buildings  in 
the  temple  being  defcribed  to  have  been  adorned  with  fculptures  of  men, 
after  the  Greek  and  Hetrufcan  manner.  Beyond  this,  is  the  inner  temple 
itfelf,  a,  in  which  there  are  fixteen  rows  of  pillars  one  way,  and  eighteen 
the  other,  the  two  middle  rows  are  eleven  feet  diameter,  the  others 
eight,  with  capitals  of  a  fquare  ftone  only  on  them,*  over  the  two 
middle  rows,  the  temple  was  higher  than  in  the  other  parts,  having  over 
the  fpace  between  the  two  pillars,  a  fort  of  windows  with  twelve  lattices 
of  ftone  in  each  of  them,  made  fomething  like  the  holes  in  the  walls  of 
cities,  to  fpy  dut  at,  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  with  their  arms ;  thefe  feem 
to  be  defigned  to  convey  light  into  the  temple,  which  is  fomething  ex¬ 
traordinary,  there  being  rarely  any  windows  in  the  Egyptian  buildings. 
Every  part  of  this  temple  is  covered,  infide  and  out,  with  hieroglyphics 
and  other  reprefentations,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  ,•  and  it  is  of 
this  part  of  the  temple  that  our  author  feems  to  fpeak,  when  he  fays, 
that  they  put  no  ftatues  in  it,  nor  any  human  figure,  but  fculptures  of  a- 
nimals;  and  in.fome  other  temples  I  have  obferved,  that  the  human  body 
has  always  on  it  the  head  of  fome  bird  or  beaft:  This  muft  be  underftood 
of  the  infide  of  the  temple;  for  the  outbid e  of  this  building  is  beautified 
in  a  very  grand  manner,  chiefly  on  the  north  fide,  where  there  are 
reprefentations  of  battles  with  horfes  and  chariots,  one  of  which  I  obferved 
was  drawn  by  flags.  At  the  other  end  of  this  inner  temple  there  was  an 
entrance,  b.  now  in  ruins,  and  without  it,  what  I  took  to  be  a  raifed  terrace, 
c.  about  thirty  feet  wide,  the  front  of  which  has  carved  on  it  two  barks 
with  covers  on  them,  like  the  Venetian  gondolas ;  at  one  end  of  it  is  a  fculp- 
ture,  refembling  a  ray  of  the  fun;  in  the  boat,  men  are  reprefented 
working  it  along  with  their  poles,  and  one  ftands  towards  the  head  of  the 
bark,  and  receives  the  homage  of  the  others.  Here  is  the  grand  entrance 
defcribed  from  the  fouth,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  entrance  into  the  temple 
itfelf,  at  the  eaft  end  of  it,  are  two  obeliflcs,  d.  having  only  one  column  of 
hieroglyphics,  and  are  fixty- three  feet  four  inches  high,  and  fix  feet  fquare. 
Further  to  the  eaft,  are  two  other  obelilks,  e.  feven  feet  fix  inches 
fquare,  and  feventy- three  feet  high  ;  the  obelifk  to  the  fouth  is  fallen 
down;  they  have  three  columns  of  hieroglyphics  all  the  way  down:  All 
thefe  .obelisks,  are  of  red  granite.  A  little  further,  a  wall  is  built 
on  each  fide  to  the  north  and  fouth  ,*  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  it  are  feve- 
ral  colcflal  bulls  or  half  ftatues  at  f.  very  much  defaced.  Continuing  on 
along  the  middle  to  the  eaft,  we  came  at  length  to  the  fmall  granite 
room,  g.  with  a  room  on  each  fide  of  it,  which  feems  to  have  been  a  place 
of  more  than  ordinary  fan&ity,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  adorned  with  a  very 
particular  fort  of  fquare  columns ;  one  of  them  I  obferved,  was  a  knot  of 
three  fuch  pillars  as  are  reprefented  at  h.  It  is  poflible  this  granite  room 
was  the  place  allotted  for  the  beautiful  noble  virgin,  that  was  annu- 
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ally  confecrated  to  the  Deity  in  a  very  drange  manner  y.  All  along  on 
each  fide  are  feveral  apartments  much  ruin’d,  which  might  ferve  both  for 
the  prieds  and  for  the  beads  they  kept  for  facrifice.  And  about  a  hundred 
and  fixty  feet  to  the  eaft  is  another  large  building  z.  confiding  of  feveral 
fmall  apartments,  on  each  fide  of  a  fpacious  colonnade,  as  if  for  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  temple.  To  the  north,  without  this  enclofure,  are  ruins  of 
buildings,  with  the  grand  gate,  i.  before  them,  which  feem  to  have  led 
to  the  temple.  Further  to  the  ead  of  the  other  building,  are  figns  of  a 
colonnade,  k.  almod  buried  in  the  ground  ;  to  the  ead  of  this  is  the 
mod  eadern  grand  gate,  T.  mention’d  as  unfiniffi’d,  where  the  enclofure 
of  this  vad  temple  ends z. 

^ Camack”  Sheik’s  fon  offer’d  to  go  with  me  to  a  temple  four  miles  to  the  ead 

of  Carnack,  and  he  came  early  in  the  morning  to  the  boat  with  horfes,  and 
laying  a  carpet  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  I  entertain’d  him  with  coffee, 
and  we  fet  forward  towards  the  temple ;  the  fan  alfo  of  the  Caia,  or 
ffeward  of  the  great  governor  went  along  with  us.  The  plain  to  the  ead 
naturally  runs  into  a  coarfe  grafs,  much  like  a  rufh,  great  part  of  it  lying 
wade ;  and  where  it  is  fown,  the  ground  is  laid  in  broad  low  hillocks, 
round  which  there  are  fmall  irregular  channels,  the  corn  not  being  fown 
at  top  of  thefe  hillocks,  but  only  near  the  channels,  in  order,  I  fuppofe,  that 
it  may  be  the  more  eafily  water’d  ;  for  men  raife  the  water  out  of  the 
Nile  into  a  fmall  canal,  which  conveys  it  to  all  parts.  I  omitted  to  enquire 
how  they  cultivated  the  land,  which  is  probably  only  by  harrowing  in  the 
corn.  About  four  miles  ead  of  Carnack,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple 
fronting  to  the  north  wed,  a  plan  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  twenty- 
feventh  plate  at  D.  with  a  plan  of  the  grand  gate,  E.  which  dands  in  that 
manner  to  the  temple,  and  an  upright  of  it,  F.  It  is  about  two  hundred 
feet  north  of  the  temple,  and  is  adorn’d  with  four  compartments  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics.  The  walls  in  the  front  of  the  temple  between  the  pillars,  are 
about  feven  feet  high,  cover’d  alfo  with  hieroglyphics.  Among  thofe  on 
the  gate,  a  perfon  is  reprefented  offers  fomething  that  is  round,  it  may 
be  fome  fruit,  to  a  perfon  fitting  in  a  chair*  another  offering  beads. 
The  heads,  legs  and  arms  of  the  figures  are  defaced.  The  pillar  on 
each  fide  of  the  door  is  that  beautiful  one  Numb.  11.  in  the  fe- 
cond  plate  of  the  architecture  of  Egyptian  columns:  the  other  pillars  are 
of  Numb.  7.  of  the  fird  of  thofe  plates;  but  being  fo  near  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  I  fuppofe  they  were  without  bafes.  At  the  further  end,  where  I 
conjecture  there  was  a  door  on  each  fide,  I  faw  the  remains  of  a  fquare 
pillar  of  red  granite,  which  might  be  the  ruins  of  a  door-cafe  All 
this  temple  is  very  much  dedroy’d,  except  the  front,  which  is  not  perfect. 
The  grand  gate  is  mtire ;  and  I  faw  a  fphynx  near  it  about  four  feet  loner. 
It  is  probable  the  antient  Thebes  extended  formerly  to  this  place.  The 


y  Strabo  xvii.  p.  816. 

About  the  gates  of  the  temple  I  took  parti- 
culai  notice  of  the  folJowing  hieroglyphics.  On 
one  a  man  offers  to  the  Deity,  in  each  iiand  a 
vafe  like  a  chocolate  difh,  having  on  each  arm 
fomething  refembling  a  folded  napkin.  In  ano¬ 
ther,  one  feems  to  offer  himfelf  to  two  Deities 
which  by  fome  emblems,  I  conje&ured  to  be  the 
fun  and  moon.  A  man  offers  fomething  like  apples 
to  one  on  a  throne  ;  four  Deities  being  on  thrones 
above,  as  on  another  floor.  A  bird  like  a  hawk,  on 


a  pillar  fomewhat  refembling  the  Corinthian  order. 
A  pc  acock  on  another,  with  the  bell  capital ;  both 
which  are  in  the  plate  of  Egyptian  pillars.  A 
man  (landing  before  four  monkies,  which  are  on 
two  floors,  as  I  think  two  on  each  floor.  Three 
trees  on  a  pedeftal.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the 
heads,  hands  and  legs  of  many  of  the  figures  are 
defaced  ;  but  thofe  cut  on  granite  remain  intire 
as  they  could  not  be  fo  eafily  disfigured,  by  rea- 
lbn  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  (lone. 
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patriarch’s  map  has  Maximianopolis,  a  bifhop’s  fee,  in  this  fituation,  call’d 
in  Arabic,  Medmut,  which  may  be  one  of  the  villages  of  old  Thebes,  men¬ 
tion’d  by  Strabo,  that  might  after  increafe  to  a  fmall  town. 

Returning  1  view’d  the  ruins  of  what  I  fuppofed  to  be  a  round  temple, 
and  appear’d  to  have  been  a  hundred  and  feventy-five  feet  diameter.  I 
faw  alfo  fome  remains  of  a  grand  gate  to  the  weft  of  it.  Having  view’d 
thefe  things,  we  return’d,  and  I  entertain’d  my  condu&ors  with  coffee  at 
the  boat,  and  made  the  Sheik’s  fon  a  prefent  that  I  thought  would  be  agree¬ 
able  to  him.  This  young  man  had  fhewn  me  great  civility,  imagining  that 
1  might  be  a  phyfician,  and  defired  my  advice  in  a  certain  cafe*  The  next 
day  I  fpent  in  reviewing  the  great  temple  of  Carnack,  and  taking  feveral 
heights.  I  had  thoughts  of  going  to  Luxerein,  and  fo  coming  from  that 
place  to  take  leave  of  the  great  man  ;  but  his  Caia,  who  came  to  me 
very  kindly,  told  me  it  was  beft  to  take  leave  of  the  Sheik  before  I  depart¬ 
ed,  fo  I  waited  on  him.  He  was  very  civil,  and  told  me  I  might  fee  Luxerein 
without  any  trouble;  and  when  I  was  return’d,  the  fecretary  fent  me  provi- 
ftons  from  the  Sheik’s  kitchen.  Part  of  Thebes,  which  was  weft  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  is  now  call’d  Gournou  ;  but  the  Memnonium,  -which  was  the  moft 
weftern  part,  I  take  to  be  now  call’d  Medinet  Habou.  When  I  went  on 
that  fide,  1  fent  to  the  Sheik,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  from  the  great  Sheik 
of  Furfhout;  he  came  to  the  boat,  and  conduded  me  to  his  houfe  at  the 
village  of  Gournou,  mark’d  A.  in  the  view  I  have  given  of  this  fide  in 
the  twenty-ninth  plate.  The  Sheik  furnifti’d  me  with  horfes,  and  we  fet 
out  to  go  to  Biban- el-Meluke,  and  went  about  a  mile  to  the  north,  in  a 
fort  of  a  ftreet,  on  each  fide  of  which  the  rocky  ground  about  ten  feet 
high  has  rooms  cut  into  it,  fome  of  them  being  fupported  with  pillars ; 
and,  as  there  is  not  the  leaft  fign  in  the  plain  of  private  buildings,  I  thought 
that  thefe  in  the  very  earlieft  times  might  ferve  as  houfes,  and  be  the  firft 
invention  after  tents,  and  contrived  as  a  better  fhelter  from  wind,  and  the 
cold  of  the  nights.  It  is  a  fort  of  gravelly  ftone,  and  the  doors  are  cut 
regularly  to  the  ftreet.  We  then  turn’d  to  the  north  weft,  enter’d  in  be¬ 
tween  the  high  rocky  hills,  and  went  in  a  very  narrow  valley.  We  after 
turn’d  towards  the  fouth,  and  then  to  the  north  weft,  going  in  all  between 
the  mountains  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  as  reprefented  in  the  plan 
mark’d  N.  in  the  thirty- firft  plate.  We  came  to  a  part  that  is  wider,  being 
a  round  opening,  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  afcended  by  a  narrow  fteep 
paffage  about  ten  feet  high,  which  feems  to  have  been  broke  down  thro’  1 
the  rock,  the  antient  paffage  being  probably  from  the  Memnonium  under  Sepulchres 
the  hills,  and  it  may  be  from  the  grottos  1  enter’d  on  the  other  fide.  By  £ins9 
this  paffage  we  came  to  Biban- el-Meluke,  or  Bab-il-Meluke,  that  is,  The  ^ 
gate  or  court  of  the  Kings,  being  the  fepulchres  of  the  Kings  of  Thebes. 

Diodorus  Siculus  *  makes  mention  of  them  as  the  very  wonderful  fepulchres 
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ft  ix  Meuvovdx,  3 wou  |3a«A duv  tv  <nrti*euoi9 
Kulo^iod  Vie)  nrlaejKovla,  Bccv/xocws  KultcKivaa- 
pivcu,  Btccf  dl^iou.  Strabo  xvir.  p.  816. 

It  is  very  probable  that  what  Strabo  calls  id 
********  are  the  fame  as  Paufanias  calls  cd  ffvejy- 
yts,  which  fignifies  not  only  pipes  or  tubes,  but 
any  pallages  or  grottos  under  ground  ;  and  near 
thefe,  our  author  lays,  the  famous  coloflal  ftatue 
ftood. 
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of  the  Kings  of  Thebes,  fuch  as  never  could  be  exceeded  by  any  thing 
that  was  afterwards  executed  in  this  kind.  He  fays  forty-feven  of  them 
were  mention’d  in  their  hidories,  that  feventeen  only  remain’d  to  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus,  as  the  hidorians  of  that  time,  and  particu¬ 
larly  Hecatseus  relates ;  and  adds  that  mod  of  them  were  dedroy’d  in  his 
time ;  tho’  probably  many  of  the  forty-feven  he  mentions  were  built,  and 
not  cuf  into  the  hills  like  thefe  that  remain,  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  deftroy 
fuch  fort  of  monuments.  Strabo  fays  that  above  the  Memnonium  were  the 
fepulchres  of  the  Kings  of  Thebes,  in  grottos  cut  out  of  the  rock,  being 
about  forty  in  number,  wonderfully  executed,  and  worthy  to  be  feen.  In 
them  he  fays  were  obelifks  with  inferiptions  on  them,  fetting  forth  the 
riches,  power  and  empire  of  thofe  Kings,  as  far  as  Scythia,  Badlria,  India, 
and  Jonia,  their  great  revenues  and  their  armies,  confiding  of  a  million 
of  men.  The  inferiptions  on  thefe  obelisks  were  probably  hieroglyphical ; 
and  they  mud  have  been  {mall,  it  may  be  of  the  fize  of  the  obelisk  men¬ 
tion’d  in  a  window  in  the  cadle  of  Cairo.  The  vale  where  thefe  grottos 
are,  may  be  about  one  hundred  yards  wide,  as  reprefented  in  the  thirtieth 
plate.  Thfcre  are  figns  of  about  eighteen  of  them,  as  mark’d  in  the  view  in 
this  plate;  DEFI.  and  O.  aredopped  up:  To  the  red,  if  I  made  no  midake, 
the  plans  correfpond  in  the  thirty-fird  and  thirty- fecond  plates.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  to  be  remark’d  that  Diodorus  fays  feventeen  of  them  only  re¬ 
main’d  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies;  and  I  found  the  entrances  to  about 
that  number,  mod  of  which  he  fays  were  dedroy’d  in  his  time,  and  now 
there  are  only  nine  that  can  be  enter’d  into.  The  hills  on  each  fide  are 
high  deep  rocks,  and  the  whole  place  is  cover’d  with  rough  dones  that 
feem  to  have  rolled  from  them ;  the  grottos  are  cut  into  the  rock  in  a  mod 
beautiful  manner  in  long  rooms  or  galleries  under  the  mountains,  which 
are  of  a  clofe  white  freedone  that  cuts  like  chalk,  and  is  as  fmooth  as  the 
fined  ducco  work.  The  galleries  are  modly  about  ten  feet  wide  and  high ; 
four  or  five  of  thefe  galleries,  one  within  another,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
long,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  generally  lead  to  a  fpacious  room, 
in  which  is  feen  the  tomb  of  the  King,  with  his  figure  cut  in  relief  on  the 
lid,  as  I  faw  it  on  one  In  the  furthermod  room  of  another,  the  pi&ure 
of  the  King  is  painted  on  the  done  at  full  length  ;  both  the  fides  and  ceil¬ 
ings  of  the  rooms  are  cut  with  hieroglyphics  of  birds  and  beads,  and 
fome  of  them  painted,  being  as  frefh  as  if  they  were  but  jud  finifh’d,  tho’ 
they  mud  be  above  two  thoufand  years  old.  The  fepulchre  A.  particu¬ 
larly  is  mod  beautifully  adorn’d  with  hieroglyphics  cut  into  the  done  and 
painted.  The  entrance,  which  is  adefeent,  is  cut  thro’  the  rock,  being  open 
at  top  for  thirteen  feet;  then  for  eight  feet  more  to  the  door,  the  ceiling 
is  an  inclined  plain,  as  the  defeent  under  it  ;  over  the  door  the  beetle  is 
cut  in  a  circle,  and  a  man  fitting  on  each  fide$  the  galleries  within  have 
hieroglyphics  cut  on  each  fide;  fird  in  a  fort  of  a  compartment  next  to 
the  ceiling  in  manner  of  a  frieze  ;  lower,  figures  are  cut  out  reprefent- 
ing  mummies ;  below  thefe,  for  feven  feet  from  the  ground,  are  hierogly¬ 
phics  all  down  the  fides,  divided  by  lines  into  different  columns ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  ceiling  there  are  figures  of  men  for  about  three  feet  in 
breadth,  with  dars  on  each  fide.  Among  the  hieroglyphics,  I  obferved 
many  goats  heads.  The  tomb  of  the  King,  (the  plan  of  which  may  be 
feen  in  the  thirty-fird  plate  A )  is  of  one  flone  of  red  granite,  feven 
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feet  nine  inches  high,  eleven  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  above  fix  feet 
broad,  the  cover  being  made  as  reprefented  to  fhut  .into  it:  On  it  is  cut 
the  figure  of  the  King  in  mezzo  relievo,  and  a  hieroglyphical  infcription, 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  plate  over  the  tomb,  which  probably  is  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Monarch.  This  room  is  adorn’d  with  hieroglyphics  in  dif¬ 
ferent  columns,  with  figures  of  men,  hawks  and  bulls.  In  the  laft  room 
are  two  infcriptions,  made  probably  by  fome  perfons  who  came  to  fee  the 
’place  a ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  thirty-fir  ft  plate.  In  the  feveral  fepulchres, 
the  parts  that  are  fhaded  are  niches,  commonly  about  four  feet  above  the 
ground  ;  the  large  ones  might  be  to  depofite  bodies  in,  and  the  fmal- 
ler  for  little  fiatues.  The  grotto  C.  towards  the  middle  part,  is  a  de- 
fcent,  and  the  feveral  ftories  of  hieroglyphics  are  cut  parallel  with  the 
ground  ;  the  ceiling  of  the  room  where  the  tomb  was  is  cut  arch  wife; 
round  the  pedeftal  of  the  tomb  which  feems  to  have  been  there,  the  room 
is  cut  down  three  feet  fix  inches  lower  than  in  the  other  parts,  in  a  rough 
manner ;  the  tomb  is  taken  away,  but  the  red  granite  top  remains  eleven 
feet  long,  and  fix  feet  and  a  half  broad.  In  the  furthermoft  room  is  a 
figure,  I  think  in  relief,  with  the  arms  acrofs  on  the  bread: ;  over  it  is  a 
globe,  and  a  man  kneels  on  each  fide  of  the  apartment  H.  In  the  great 
room  there  is  a  ftatue  of  a  man  with  a  fceptre  in  his  hand,  and  on  the  ceiling 
is  a  large  figure  of  a  man  painted  at  top,  with  a  particular  fort  of  fcep¬ 
tre  alfo  in  his  hand,  and  wings  hanging  down  lower  than  the  feet,  and 
covering  the  whole  body,  being  a  very  extraordinary  figure,  and  the  paint¬ 
ing  exceeding  frefh.  At  the  entrance  on  each  fide  are  four  men  cut  into 
the  ftone  above  the  natural  fize,  having  heads  of  hawks  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  ;  on  the  infide  a  tortoife,  and  a  man  with  a  goat’s  head  are  cut 
within  a  circle  on  each  of  the  pilafters.  At  the  entrance  of  K.  a  large 
bull’s  head  is  cut  in  relief,  and  by  a  hole  mark’d  k.  at  the  further  end  of 
it,  there  is  a  communication  with  L.  The  grotto  B.  is  cut  with  a  de- 
fcent  all  the  way  from  the  entrance  Some  of  them,  particularly  that 
mark’d  M.  feem  never  to  have  been  finifh’d  ;  and  two  or  three  have  fo 
much  rough  ftone  in  them,  like  the  chipping  of  the  rock,  that  thofe  who 
enter,  cannot  walk  upright  in  them*  Having  view’d  thefe  extraordi¬ 
nary  fepulchres  of  the  Kings  of  Thebes  with  the  utinoft  pleafure,  by  the 
help  of  the  wax-lights  we  brought,  and  being  much  fatigued,  we  thought 
to  fit  down  and  take  fome  refrefhments  we  had  brought,  in  this  retired 
place;  but  unfortunately  we  had  forgot  to  bring  water:  The  Sheik  alfo 
was  in  hafte  to  go,  being  afraid,  as  1  imagined,  left  the  people  fhould 
have  opportunity  to  gather  together  if  we  ftaid  out  long.  From  Gournou 
to  this  place  there  is  a  very  difficult  foot  way  over  the  mountains,  by 
which  the  people  might  have  paid  us  an  unwelcome  vifit,  tho’  we  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  Sheik,  who  might  likewife  be  well  pleafed  to 
protract  the  time,  that  he  might  prolong  our  ftay,  in  order  to  have  more 
of  our  money  for  his  horfes  and  people,  and  alfo  in  expectation  of  a 
greater  prefent.  Returning  from  this  place,  I  obferved  in  the  plain  to  the 
north,  many  entrances  into  the  rocks,  which  probably  were  of  the  nature 
of  the  grottos  I  obferved  on  each  fide  of  the  way  as  I  came. 
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The  Sheik  was  fo  civil  and  humane  as  to  flay  and  eat  with  me,  which 
is  what  they  rarely  do.  The  next  day  I  went  into  two  very  extenfive 
apartments  cut  in  the  rock,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  thofe  hills  we  went  to 
the  day  before,  being  in  between  the  foot  of  the  hills,  at  the  place  mark’d 
G.  in  the  twenty-ninth  plate.  To  one  of  them  A.  in  the  thirty-fourth 
plate,  is  a  defcent  of  ten  fteps  to  an  area  cut  in  the  rock,  which  leads  to 
a  room  in  which  are  fquare  pillars  cut  out  of  the  rock  :  Beyond  that  there 
is  a  long  room  with  pillars  on  each  fide  in  like  manner;  all  the  apartments 
are  adorn’d  with  hieroglyphics  ;  but  the  ftone  is  fcaled  in  fuch  a  manner, 
and  is  fo  black  in  fome  of  the  firft  apartments,  that  there  is  great  reafon 
to  think  the  place  has  been  damaged  by  fire.  Beyond  thefe  rooms,  the  apart¬ 
ments  extend  to  the  right,  there  being  feveral  fteps  down  ;  one  part  leads 
to  a  gallery  cut  round  the  rock,  which  has  fome  apartments  on  one  fide; 
and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  apartments  of  the  other  grotto  mark’d  B. 
are  holes  cut  perpendicularly  down  to  other  apartments  below,  where  I 
faw  doors  and  openings,  and  where  probably  there  are  as  many  apart¬ 
ments  as  above.  One  would  almoft  imagine  that  thefe  places  were  habi¬ 
tations  lor  the  living,  and  pofiibly  might  be  cut  under  the  palaces  of  the 
Kings  of  Thebes,  if  they  were  not  the  very  palaces  themfelves,  to  retire 
to  when  they  pieafed,  from  their  tents  or  other  places  more  expofed  to  the 
wind  or  heat.  The  other  grotto  B.  is  cut  under  a  fmall  hill,  which  is 
between  E.  and  C.  near  the  appearance  of  a  grand  entrance  in  under  the 
mountains.  The  way  to  that  entrance  is  by  a  valley,  which  feems  to  have 
been  divided  into  four  parts  by  walls  or  mounds,  of  which  there  are  ftill 
remains :  That  which  is  mod  to  the  eaft  is  deep,  and  looks  like  a  quarry 
of  black  flint  ftone,  being  much  deeper  than  the  others.  I  thought  it  might 
have  been  a  refervoir  of  the  Nile  water,  and  for  that  reafon  formerly 
paved  with  ftones,  in  order  to  make  it  hold  the  water.  The  other  three 
parts  go  towards  fome  remains  of  buildings,  as  reprefented  in  the  thirty- 
fifth  plate;  the  granite  door  A.  leads  to  the  building  B.  which  is  all  ruin’d, 
except  a  fmall  part  of  the  front.  To  the  weft  is  a  room  C.  over  which 
there  is  a  well-turn’d  arch,  with  a  half  round  at  the  fpring  of  it ;  the  door 

at  the  north  end  has  likewife  a  half  round  on  each  fide  of  it,  and  is 

of  granite.  It  appears  to  have  been  ufed  as  a  Chriftian  church,  and  the 
hieroglyphics  have  been  cover’d  over  with  plaifter,  which  are  in  fmall  co¬ 
lumns,  exquifitely  well  cut;  Chrift  with  a  glory  is  painted  on  the  plaifter. 
As  this  was  a  church,  it  is  probable  the  arch  over  this  building  is  a  Chri¬ 
ftian  work.  In  the  fmall  room  D.  to  the  fouth  are  many  bones,  which 
feem’d  to  have  been  burnt ;  and  if  there  had  not  been  linen  with  them, 

I  fhould  not  have  thought  they  had  been  embalm’d,  but  burnt  by  acci¬ 
dent.  The  rock  at  the  mountain  has  been  made  perpendicular  by  art;  the 
people  faid  there  was  an  entrance  there  under  the  hill,  and  ’tis  probable 
it  was  a  paffage  to  which  there  was  a  defcent,  and  that  all  has  been  fill’d 
up.  I  took  a  particular  view  of  the  large  temple,  a  little  way  to  the 
fouth  eaft,  for  fuch  it  feems  to  have  been;  a  plan  of  it  is  in  the  fame* 

plate.  At  all  the  fquare  pillars  E.  are  ftatues,  as  reprefented  at  K.  with 

the  heads  broke  off,  which  feem  to  have  had  on  them  the  long  cap,  that  is 
often  feen  in  the  hieroglyphics;  for  there  is  enough  remains  of  thofe  caps  on 
the  pillars  to  fhew  what  they  were.  Thefe  ftatues  have  the  lituus  in  one 
hand,  and  the  flagellum  or  whip  in  the  other,  as  commonly  feen  with  the 

ftatue 
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ON  EGYPT. 

fratue  of  Ofiris.  There  are  ruins  of  a  pyramidal  gate  at  G.  to  the  fouth 
of  this  building,  and  of  a  very  large  coloflal  flatue ;  it  is  broke  off  about  the 
middle  of  the  trunk,  the  head  is  fix  feet  broad  ;  from  the  top  of  the  head 
to  the  bottom  ot  the  neck,  it  meafures  eleven  feet,  and  fo  it  does  from 
the  bottom  of  the  neck  to  the  navel;  it  is  twenty-one  feet  broad  at  the 
fhoulders;  the  ear  is  three  feet  long,  and  one  foot  four  inches  broad ;  and  the 
foot  is  four  feet  eight  inches  broad.  In  the  fecond  court,  at  H  H,  are 
remains  of  two  flatues  of  black  granite;  that  to  the  weft,  which  is  fit— 
ting,  meafured  from  the  hand  to  the  elbow  five  feet,  thence  to  the  fhoul- 
der  four  feet;  the  head  is  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  the  ear  is  one 
foot  in  length.  The  ftatue  to  the  eaft  is  three  feet  five  inches  long 
in  the  foot ;  at  a  diftance  from  it  is  the  head  with  the  cap  ;  it  is  three  feet 
fix  inches  long,  and  behind  it  is  the  ornament  of  the  dome  leaf.  Some 
perfons  have  thought  that  one  of  thefe  is  the  ftatue  of  Memnon.  Many 
other  pillars  of  this  building  are  deftroy’d,  as  reprefented  in  the  plan;  but 
from  the  ruins  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  magnificent  building  in  this 
way.  From  the  temple  I  went  to  the  ftatues  which  I  fhall  call  the  coloffal 
ftatues  of  Memnon  ;  they  are  towards  Medinet-Habou.  The  Sheik  hur-  Statues  ot 
lied  me  from  this  place,  faying  he  was  near  his  enemy ;  fo  I  fet  out  early  Memnon- 
the  next  morning,  and  fpent  above  half  a  day  at  thefe  ftatues :  They  are 
of  a  very  particular  fort  of  porous  hard  granite,  fuch  as  I  never  faw  be¬ 
fore  ;  it  moft  refembles  the  eagle  ftone.  The  ftatue  is  reprefented  in  the 
thirty-fixth  and  thirty-feventh  plates ;  they  look  to  the  fouth  fouth  eaft, 
and  are  on  a  pedeftal  or  plinth  entirely  plain.  That  to  the  north  is  thirty 
feet  long,  and  feventeen  broad,  the  pedeftal  of  the  other  is  thirty- three 
feet  long,  and  nineteen  feet  wide,  and  they  are  about  thirty  feet  apart : 

That  to  the  fouth  is  of  one  ftone.  The  ftatue  to  the  north  has  been  broken 
off  at  the  middle,  above  the  arms,  that  lie  on  the  hams;  and  it  has  been 
built  up  with  five  tier  of  ftones ,-  one  to  the  top  of  the  clinch  of  the  el¬ 
bow,  another  almoft  half  way  up  the  arm,  one  to  the  armpits,  the  fourth 
to  the  neck,  and  the  fifth  the  head  and  neck,  of  one  ftone.  ’  The  other 
tiers  have  two  ftones  in  front,  except  that  the  middle  tier  has  three,  and 
there  are  two  ftones  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftatue  :  The  feet  are  broken 
a  quarter  off  from  the  toes;  but  as  I  did  not  take  a  particular  draught  of 
the  parts  of  the  ftatue  that  are  maim’d,  I  thought  it  better  to  give  it  en¬ 
tire  from  the  drawing  and  oblervations  I  did  make.  I  found  the  height 
from  the  bottom  of  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  knee,  to  be  about  nineteen 
feet ;  from  the  bottom  of  the  foot  to  the  ankle,  two  feet  fix  inches ;  to 
the  top  of  the  inftep,  four  feet;  the  foot  is  five  feet  broad,  and  the  lew  is 
four  feet  deep ;  the  ornament  behind  the  head  feem’d  to  be  the  dome  leaf, 
as  I  have  it  on  a  ftatue  of  Harpocrates.  At  the  fide  of  the  legs,  as  repre¬ 
fented,  are  two  reliefs,  and  one  between  the  legs,  of  the  natural  height, 
but  much  defaced  :  Between  the  former  and  the  great  ftatue,  are  hierogly¬ 
phics.  The  pedeftal  of  the  imperfect  ftatue  is  crack’d  acrofs,  at  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  back  part ;  there  are  alfo  fome  flaws  and 
cracks  in  the  other  ftatue,  but  it  is  of  one  ftone,  which  I  dare  pofitively 
affirm,  and  in  which  I  could  not  be  miftaken,  having  been  twice  at 
the  ftatues.  1  fpent  half  a  day  there,  and  took  down  in  my  notes  an  ac¬ 
count  of  every  ftone,  of  which  the  upper  part  of  the  other  is  built.  On  the 
^0L*  D  d  pedeftal 
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pedeftal  of  the  imperfed  flatue  is  a  Greek  epigram,  which  may  be  feen 
in  the  fifty- fifth  plate  ;  and  on  the  infteps  and  legs,  for  about  eight  feet 
high,  are  feveral  infcriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  fome  being  epigrams  in 
honour  of  Memnon,  others,  the  greater  part,  teftimonies  ol  thofe  who 
heard  his  found,  and  fome  alfo  in  unknown  charaders;  all  the  infcriptions 
are  ill  cut,  and  in  bad  language,  both  on  account  of  the  hardnefs  of  the 
ftone  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  who  probably  made  money  by 
cutting  thefe  infcriptions  for  thcfe  that  came  to  hear  the  found.  I  copied 
them  with  all  the  exa&nefs  I  poffibly  could,  tho’  many  of  them  were  very 
difficult  to  be  underftood,  and  they  are  engraved  in  the  thirty-eighth  and 
thirty-ninth  plates  •  for  1  was  not  entirely  undifturbed  whilft  I  was  doing 
it;  but  after  I  had  been  at  this  work  fome  time,  the  Arabs  came  about  me, 
and  faid,  they  would  not  permit  me  to  copy  every  thing  in  that  manner, 
and  fome  of  them  attempted  to  pull  me  away ;  but  I  continued  on  copying 
them  out,  till  I  had  finiffied  them  all.  The  common  people  have  the  weak- 
nefs  to  imagine  that  infcriptions  difcover  treafures. 

Going  on  from  thefe  to  the  north  north  weft,  at  a  hundred  paces  diftance 
in  a  line  from  the  broken  ftatue,  are  the  very  imperfed  ruins  of  another 
ftatue  lying  on  the  ground,  and  one  hundred  paces  farther,  fuch  another, 
two  hundred  paces  from  that,  is  another  ftatue,  of  which  there  are  greater 
remains,  being  broken  and  fallen  down,  the  back  part  with  hieroglyphics 
on  it  lies  uppermoft,  and  is  thirty  feet  fix  inches  long,*  it  is  of  a  mixture 
of  white  and  brown  marble.  Further  on  a  little  to  the  right,  among  the 
trees,  is  a  ftatue  almoft  intire,  being  a  yellow  granite,  in  very  fmall 
grains,  with  fome  little  flints  in  it;  the  ftatue  is  twelve  feet  long,  from 
the  head  to  the  fork,  and  the  fhoulders  were  four  feet  broad  above  the 
ground,  a  fmall  part  being  funk  into  the  earth.  Going  on  to  the  hills,  I 
obferved  an  area  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  many  ftones  lying  about  it,  with 
hieroglyphics  on  them  ,*  this  feems  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  grand  tem¬ 
ple  to  which  thefe  ftatues  lead,  as  a  fort  of  avenue;  and  I  fuppofe  there 
were  other  ftatues,  in  a  line  from  the  great  ones.  About  half  a  mile 
from  this  area,  are  the  remains  of  Medinet-Habou,  to  which  probably  the 
buildings  of  this  temple  extended ;  and  all  this  together,  I  take  to  be  the 
antient  Memnonium ;  the  ruins  of  the  other  temple  on  this  fide,  being  a 
mile  to  the  eaft,  and  feem  to  have  no  relation  to  thefe :  The  name  alfo 
of  Medinet-Habou  is  a  confirmation  that  this  was  the  Memnonium,  for 
in  the  itinerary  it  is  called  Papa,  a  word  almoft  univerfally  ufed  for  ‘fa¬ 
ther,  fo  that  Medinet-Habou  feems  to  fignify  the  City  of  the  Father,  and, 
as  I  obferved  elfewhere,  Abydus  may  have  the  fame  derivation,  where 
there  was  a  famous  temple  or  palace  of  Memnon. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the  temple  to  the  eaft  there  are  re¬ 
mains  of  two  ftatues  of  black  granite,  one  has  been  thought,  by  fome, 
to  be  the  famous  ftatue  of  Memnon,  which  at  the  firft  or  fecond  hour, 
they  pretend,  uttered  a  found,  occafioned,  as  fome  would  have  it,  by 
the  rays  of  the  lun  ftriking  on  it  ,*  others  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the 
ftatue  I  have  already  defcribed,  with  the  infcriptions  on  it;  in  order  to 
judge  of  which,  it  may  be  proper  to  confider  what  the  antient  authors 
fry  on  this  fubjed,  and  the  arguments  on  each  fide. 
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I 

Strabo  b  fpeaking  of  Thebes,  fays,  that  there  were  in  his  time  feveral 
villages  on  the  fite  of  it,  part  of  them  on  that  fide  which  was  in  Arabia, 
where  the  city  then  was,  part  on  the  other  fide,  where  the  Memnonium 
was.  Here  were  two  coloflal  ftatues  of  one  flone,  near  one  another,  one 
being  entire ;  the  upper  part  of  the  other  was  fallen  down,  from  the  feat, 
as  it  was  faid,  occafioned  by  an  earthquake.  It  was  thought,  that 
once  a  day  a  found  was  heard,  as  of  a  great  blow,  from  that  part  which 
remained  on  the  feat  and  bafe.  When  he  was  there,  with  iElius  Gallus 
and  others,  he  heard  the  found ;  and  whether  it  came  from  the  bafe,  or 
the  flatue,  or  the  people  about  it,  he  could  not  fay  •  the  caufe  not  ap¬ 
pearing,  he  would  rather  believe  any  thing,  than  that  a  found  fhould  be 
occafioned  by  any  particular  manner  in  which  the  ftone  is  compofed. 

Paufanias  c  fays,  that  Cambyfes  broke  it,  and  that  then  the  upper  part, 
from  the  middle,  was  feen  lying  negledted  on  the  ground  ,•  the  other  part, 
every  day  at  fun  riling,  uttered  a  found  like  the  breaking  of  a  firing  of 
a  harp  when  it  was  wound  up  d.  Philoflratus  gives  this  account:  Pie  fays, 
the  place  where  the  temple  was  built,  was  much  like  an  antient  forum, 
of  which  fort  of  forum  there  are  remains  in  the  mofl  antient  cities,  with 
fragments  of  their  columns,  and  the  foundations  of  their  walls:  More¬ 
over,  they  fay,  that  flatues  of  Mercury  are  feen  there,  partly  deflroyed  by 
time,  and  partly  by  force.  But  the  flatue  of  Memnon,  reprefenting  a 
youth,  is  turned  towards  the  fun ;  it  is  of  black  flone,  both  the  feet  of 
it  are  fet  even  together,  according  to  the  manner  of  making  flatues  *  to 
the  time  of  Dasdalus  •  the  hands  refl  on  the  thighs,  as  if  in  a  poflure  to 
get  up  ;  the  manner  and  look  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  appear  like  a  perfon 
fpeaking;  but  this  they  lefs  wondered  at,  as  they  were  not  yet  acquainted 
with  the  virtue  of  this  flatue.  But  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  came  on  the 
flatue,  which  was  about  fun  rifing,  they  related  what  was  very  wonderful, 
they  fay  the  flatue  fpoke  as  foon  as  ever  the  rays  of  the  fun  came  to 
its  mouth.  And  Pliny,  {peaking  of  Bafaltes,  (which,  he  fays,  was  of  the 
colour  and  hardnefs  of  iron)  reckons  among  flatues  of  this  flone,  that 
which  was  thought  to  be  the  flatue  of  Memnon  at  Thebes,  in  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  which,  they  fay,  made  a  noife  every  day  about  fun  rifing,  when 
the  rays  of  the  fun  came  on  it  e.  Tzetzes  calls  it  the  column  that  uttered 

b  Mi(>&  (Tlj-Jv  iv  rij  art /«,  oVa  ts'  Mejuvovtov'  iv- 
r aZB’oc  SI  SvoTv  koAocccov  ovlocv  y.ovoAlB'uv  dAAriAuv  zarAv]- 
ciov^  o  <rct)£tl ou,  t S  S  irfyx  rd  dvco  [Ai^vj  rot  Sots'  d 
xocQiSgotg  M7rlme  ccic[aS yzwiQivwg,  dig  Qaci.  Tlini^ivlou 
S  oti  «Wf  xccQ*  wpigpv  kaj-jjv,  4 '0<P&i  dg  dv  arAviyv i? 
cu  [AtyocAvig,  SorsbAdVoM  Sots'  tS  fAtvovl®^  bv  rw  Sgovu 

Xj  Ttj  fixcei  [Atgxg . Aid  ts  ccSqAov  d  our  lx f,  7 rdv 

^aoLAAov  i'nrigXlt\au  jvif£U«v,  rj  ro  c/a  rdv  AiQuv  irea  rtixy- 

[Atvoov  cM.ar'iy.Trt&ou  t  fyov.  Strabo  xviii.  p.  816. 

c  ’'Es-i  £T i  HotOyfAtvov  dyxA/ux  HAtfiov,  M i/Avovot 

cvoy.d£x<rtv  oi  vroAAoi . o'  K«.u/3u<r»jf  Siiao^t,  ^  vvv 

07SQC0V  OK  KStyOlArii  ig  [AiCOV  CU/AX  JJV  dvlffllAiVOVy  TS  3 

A oinov  xddtjldi  re  avoc  Trdcxv  jj' [Aigjtv  dvio^ov]®^  tjAi'g 
fiox,  r  iiyov  /udAisci  eiadcet  t )?  y  Augpg 

fayd<TY\g  xo^yg.  Paufanias  i.  c.  42. 

d  To  3  %a(>lov  bv  cji  i'Sgvlou,  (pcccr)  [dfi  vr^octoiaivou 
dyogd  ugX'Uix,  oTxi  t uv  dyoguv  bv  vs oAtci  vrdlz  ontrt9ei- 
<roug  Aenrovlcu  gvjAdv  vrx^i^fAtvxt  t £v£p>j,  return 
Xj  SotKovg  Kj  (pAidc.  E (jfAcov  T8  dyxAfAodx  t d  (dft  \sxro 
XH^v  SittydogcTU,  t d  3  \scjv  ts'  3  olyuAfAX  t£- 

rgatpQiXi  vr^os  ddlTvct,  [avjTSoo  ywexdeaov'  Aida  3  eivca 

Aotv&,  Hv^u/3 i%v\vAvxi  3  t d  vsiSi  dtu($w  t  dyxA- 


[Axmroiixv  t  lur)  AsfiJ'aAir,  ^  t dg  X&&S  dwigeiSeiv 
ogQug  ig  r  B’dnov  xuQric&cu  yd £  iv  og/xy  rS  vVanVa- 

C&Ctl.  TS  3  t£tO,  it)  T  T2  o’(pSoiA|aWV  VOVV,  K,  07S OCX 

tS  soy.ul@r  dg  (pQty%x[Aivis  ccSxci'  ^  r  ol AAov  xgd- 

vov  vidov  &ctV[/.dcou  (pxciv'  iSTTca  yb  ivtgyd  (pouvecSea' 
vrgocfbixAxaig  3  ts'  dyaAf/x  d  dxlTv@*,  rdl)  3  yly- 

VtC&CU  fded  V,Al'%  57TiTSAaf,  [All  AXTX  <^b\V  TS  &UV[ACt,’ 
(pQiyZac&tzi  u)(o  <v^.X^V{ax  d  dairy®1  iAdxcvig  dvjcf 

Itt)  5 -o[ax.  Philoflratus  De  vita  Apollonii  Tyanei, 
1.  vi.  c.  3. 

*  So  67ri  here  feems  to  mean,  and,  not  as  fome 
have  interpreted  it,  after  the  time  of  Daedalus, 
who  may  be  prefumed  to  have  brought  in  the 
manner  of  fetting  one  foot  before  another  in  fta- 
tuary. 

c  Invenit  eadem  ^gyptus  in  Ethiopia,  quem 

vocaht  bafaltem,  ferrei  colons  atque  duritise . 

Non  abfimilis  illi  narratur  in  Thebis  delubro 
Serapis,  ut  putant,  Memnonis  flatua  dicatus  5 
quem  quotidiano  fobs  ortu  contadlum  radiis  ere- 
pare  dieunt.  Plin.  Nat.  Hijt.  1.  xxiv.  c.  7. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

a  found  when  it  was  day,  and  fays  it  was  of  a  mixed  red  or  fpotted  ftone. 
For  fome  account  of  the  hiftory  of  Memnon,  and  of  the  arguments  that 
are  ufed  on  both  fides,  in  relation  to  this  ftatue,  fee  below  f.  We  went 

in 


f  Memnon  was,  by  the  account  of  all  authors, 
the  fon  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  which  is  men¬ 
tion’d  in  the  eighteenth  infcription  on  the  right 
leg  of  the  ftatue  of  Memnon,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
thirty- fixth  plate,  in  thefe  words,  11*7?  'Ha?  re  ^ 
T etQcovoio.  Tithonus  was  fon  of  Laomedon  King  of 
Troy,  and  brother  of  Priamus ;  fo  that  he  was  pro¬ 
bably  born  about  the  year  two  thoufand  fix^rundred 
and  eighty  of  the  world.  As  he  went  into  Afia, 
towards  the  eaft,  and  carried  his  arms  as  far  as 
Ethiopia,  this,  according  to  Diodorus,  gave  rife 
to  the  fable  of  his  marriage  with  Aurora,  and 
that  he  had  Memnon  by  her ;  and  it  is  probable 
he  might  really  marry  fome  eaftern  princefs,  by 
whom  he  might  have  Memnon  born,  when  he 
was  in  Ethiopia.  Antient  authors  indeed  differ 
about  the  place  of  Memnon’s  birth  ;  Paufanias 
fays  that  he  did  not  come  from  Ethiopia,  but 
from  Sufa  in  Perfia.  Suidas  relates  that  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Ethiopians,  but  was  born  near  Sufa, 
on  the  river  Choafpes  ;  and  yet  Paufanias  fays 
that  the  Thebans  pretended  he  was  an  Egyptian  ; 
but  that  others  affirmed  he  was  born  in  Ethiopia, 
and  extended  his  conquefts  as  far  as  Sufa.  Where- 
ever  he  was  born,  he  was  certainly  at  Sufa  ;  and 
Dionyfius  in  his  Periegefis,  calls  it  the  City  of 
Memncn  (Mfycvc vetovolqv  ;)  but  it  is  moft  probable 
that  he  was  born  in  Ethiopia,  becaufe  Philoftra- 
tus  fpeaks  of  him,  as  having  a  black  complexion  ; 
and  Virgil  has  the  expreffion  of  “  nigri  Memnonis 
“  arma.”  Philoftratus  fays  that  he  reigned  in  Ethi¬ 
opia  for  five  generations  ;  but  how  many  years  that 
was,  may  be  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  likewife,  that  he  reign’d  in  Egypt,  as  fiich 
great  honours  were  paid  to  him,  particularly  at 
Thebes ;  and  his  palace  is  mentioned  at  Abydus. 
He  went  to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  to  affift  Priamus, 
his  uncle,  where  he  was  kill’d  by  Achilles,  as 
mentioned  by  feveral  authors,  and  is  confirmed 
by  thefe  words  of  the  epigram,  cut  on  the  bafe 
of  the  ftatue  of  Memnon  ;  though  it  may  be 
difficult  to  make  out  the  entire  fenfe  of  them,  as 
it  may  be  feen  in  the  thirty-fifth  plate : 

ToV  &  payy;  ccKcgiqov  ’AyiAKiu. 

Which  words  mud  refer  to  his  being  killed  by 
Achilles,  and  plainly  ffiew  the  fallhood  of  what 
is  affirmed  by  an  author  quoted  by  Philoftratus, 
that  Memnon  was  not  at  Troy,  but  reigned  in 
Ethiopia.  And  yet  Philoftratus  in  another  place 
mentions,  that  he  was  killed  in  the  Trojan  war  by 
Achilles.  Didlys  Cretenfis  fays,  that  Himera, 
the  filler  of  Memnon,  carried  his  allies  to  his 
country  Palliochen,  in  Phoenicia.  Simonides, 
quoted  by  Strabo,  affirms,  that  he  was  buried  a- 
bout  Paltus  in  Syria,  on  the  river  Bada,  Paltus 
being  between  Tripoli  and  Laodicea.  Jofephus 
likewife  fpeaks  of  the  monument  of  Mem¬ 
non,  at  the  lake  Cendovia,  near  the  river  Be- 
lus;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  river  Belus  does 
rife  out  of  a  fmall  lake:  Poffibly,  the  remains 
of  Memnon  might  be  brought  fomewhere  to 
thefe  parts ;  and  as  to  the  different  places  that  are 
mentioned,  that  might  be  occafioned  by  hono¬ 
rary  monuments  eretted  to  him. 


Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  the  ftatue 
of  Memnon  ;  but  that  it  was  a  fmall  ftatue  in 
the  temple,  a  mile  to  the  north,  and  look  on  it 
as  a  proof  that  that  ftatue  is  of  black  marble ; 
that  it  is  in  a  building  they  think  anfwers  to  the 
account  of  Philoftratus;  that  this  temple  was  like 
the  antient  forum,  and  they  fuppofe  the  ftatues 
mentioned  in  it,  to  be  the  Mercurial  ftatues 
he  fpeaks  of ;  that  they  would  have  a  greater  re- 
fpedl  for  the  ftatue  of  Memnon,  than  to  cut  in- 
fcriptions  on  it ;  and  moreover,  that  Juvenal  in 
his  time  mentions  it  as  a  ftatue,  half  of  which 
was  broke  off,  and  that  it  is  not  probable  that 
it  ffiould  have  been  built  up  after  his  time  ;  and 
that  the  teftimony  of  Tzetzes,  not  a  very  an¬ 
tient  writer,  is  of  no  great  weight,  who  fays  it  is 
of  a  mixed  red  colour  •,  and  it  weakens  his  authori¬ 
ty,  as  he  calls  it  a  pillar,  inftead  of  a  ftatue. 

Thofe  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  ftatue 
with  the  infcriptions  on  it,  and  an  epigram  in  the 
front  of  the  pedeftal,  was  the  ftatue  of  Memnon, 
fay,  that  they  cannot  be  inform’d  of  any  ftatue 
of  Bafaltes  in  this  place,  as  Pliny  affirms  it  to 
be,  who  was  often  mifinform’d  as  to  the  fadts  he 
relates  ;  that  the  outfide  of  thefe  ftatues  is  blackifh, 
as  may  be  feen  by  pieces  that  have  been  brought 
away  ;  that  where  it  is  broke,  it  is  of  a  fpotted 
mixed  red  colour,  as  Tzetzes  mentions,  which 
may  reconcile  the  different  accounts  of  authors, 
fome  mentioning  it  as  a  black  marble  ftatue,  and 
one  of  a  red  ftone ;  that  the  temple  where  the 
others  flood,  feems  to  have  been  covered,  being 
divided  into  feveral  apartments,  and  probably 
this  very  part  was  covered,  there  being  a  row  of 
pillars  behind  thefe  ftatues,  and  the  fquare  Pii- 
Jars  have  been  reprefented  in  a  drawing,  as  co¬ 
vered  ;  lb  that  thefe  two  ftatues  feem  to  have 
been  under  cover ;  that  though  the  walls  do  not 
remain  on  each  fide,  yet  probably  there  were 
walls,  as  the  building  is  divided  into  different  a- 
partments,  fo  that  if  the  ftatue  flood  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  temple,  it  faced  to  the  fouth,  and 
not  to  the  rifing  fun  ;  that  the  other  great  ftatues 
Hand  facing  to  the  fouth  fouth  eaft,  as  was  found 
by  a  compafs  ;  that  if  the  two  great  coloffal  fta¬ 
tues  made  a  part  of  the  avenue  to  the  temple, 
and  were  within  the  diftrifl  of  it ;  they  think  that 
it  may  account  for  its  being  laid  that  they  were 
if  fhe  temple/  as  fome  very  antient  temples  con- 
fifted  only  of  an  open  enclofure,  thefe  ftatues 
feeming  to  anfwer  the  fphinxes  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  in  the  dromos  of  the  temple;  all  thefe 
parts  being  called  (-b  le^ov)  the  temple,  as  may  be 
feen  in  Strabo’s  Defcription  of  the  Egyptian  tem¬ 
ples.  They  add,  moreover,  that  the  temple 
thefe  ftatues  belong’d  to,  might  be  built  like  the 
antient  forum,  and  that  there  is  no  determinate 
figure  or  circumftance  mentioned  in  the  forum, 
to  prove  that  this  temple  was  in  that  form  ;  all 
that  is  mentioned  of  them  is,  that  there  were 
feen  fragments  of  pillars,  and  fome  traces  of  the 
walls  of  them.  As  to  the  Mercurial  ftatues  that 
were  in  the  temple,  if  we  fuppofe  that  they  were 
the  ftatues  of  Mercury,  it  is  obferved  that  it  is 
not  well  known  what  the  emblems  of  the  ftatues 
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ON  EGYPT. 

in  between  the  hills  to  the  north  eaft,  and  came  to  the  temple  L.  in  the 
thirty-fifth  plate,  which  had  been  a  convent:  There  are  no  hieroglyphics 
on  the  outfide  ,•  the  cornices  over  the  doors  are  fluted,  and  adorned  with 
the  winged  globe,-  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  much  of  the  fame  fort  as 
thofe  of  Aflouan,  in  the  plate  of  capitals.  After  I  had  viewed  all  thefe 
things,  I  returned  to  the  river. 

The  people  had  come  rudely  to  the  boat  when  I  was  abfent,  and  had 
faid  that  they  would  fee  whether  this  ftranger  would  dare  come  out  an¬ 
other  day,  having  taken  great  umbrage  at  my  copying  the  inferiptions ; 
and  they  had  dropt  fome  expreflions  as  if  they  would  affault  the  boat  by 


of  the  Egyptian  Mercury  were.  Anubis  feems  time  as  before  it,  and  if  it  was  repaired  before 
to  be  their  Mercury  and  poffibly  thofe  figures  his  time,  Juvenal  might  be  ignorant  of  it  when 
that  are  reprefented  with  fomething  in  each  of  he  writ  that  Satyr  i  And  in  cafe  it  was  then  re- 
their  hands  that  hangs  down,  and  one  foot  before  paired,  and  that  he  knew  it,  yet  it  might  fiill  be 
another,  as  in  a  pollute  to  glide  fwiftly  along*  faid,  that  the  half  of  the  ftatue  utteredlhe  found, 
and  execute  the  commands  of  the  Deity,  may  be  It  may  alfo  have  fome  weight,  that  there  is  a  tra- 
the  emblems  of  the  mefifenger  of  Jove ;  but  dition  among  the  people,  that  this  is  the  ftatue 
thefe  ftatues  have  in  their  hands  the  lituus  and  that  made  the  noife.  They  have  alfo  the  cir- 
whip,  the  common  emblems  of  Ofiris*  and  it  may  cumftance  of  the  time,  and  if  they  are  afked  if 
be  of  Ifis  alfo.  But  if  by  Mercurial  ftatues  are  it  founds  now,  they  anfwer  it  does  *,  but  are  fo 
meant  ftatues  of  a  certain  form,  fuch  as  were  abfurd  as  to  fay*  they  know  nobody  that  ever 
commonly  placed  to  dire<5t  the  roads  and  to  ftiew  heard  it. 


the  bounds,  which  originally  might  be  ftatues 
of  Mercury  in  a  certain  fhape*  fuch  as  we  call 
Terms,  and  feem  to  have  their  rife  from  the  fta¬ 
tues  reprefented  as  bound  round  like  mummies , 
thefe  are  very  common  in  Egypt*  and  probably 
few  temples  were  without  them  ;  and  fuch  ftatues 
there  might  be  in  the  temple,  to  which  thefe  two 
great  ftatues- led.  As  to  the  cutting  inferiptions  on 
the  ftatue,  it  is  faid,  that  it  is  probable  they  thought 
they  could  not  do  a  greater  honour  to  the  ftatue, 
than  to  cut  on  it  the  teftimonies  of  fo  many  perfons 
that  heard  the  found,  fo  many  epigrams  in  honour 
of  the  ftatue,  and  one  particularly  in  the  front  of 
the  pedeftal,  all  which  would  make  any  one  con¬ 
clude,  that  this  ftatue  was  fomething  more  than 
ordinary.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  they  fhould  cut 
thefe  teftimonies  on  a  ftatue  near  a  mile  from 
that  which  uttered  the  found  *,  it  is  more  rational 
to  think  they  would  have  cut  them  on  the  walls 
or  pillars  near  that  ftatue,  if  not  on  the  ftatue 
itfelf:  And  whoever  this  great  ftatue  reprefented, 
it  is  probable  it  was  a  perfon  or  Deity  as  much 
to  be  regarded  as  Memnon*  to  whom  fuch  a  vaft 
figure  of  one  ftone  was  eredted,  the  largeft*  it 
may  be,  in  Egypt,  to  whom  it  would  be  a  much 
greater  difhonour  to  cut  thefe  inferiptions  on  his 
ftatue  that  were  in  honour  of  another,  who  was  a 
King  of  Egypt,  though  we  fuppofe  he  was  deified. 

As  to  what  Juvenal  mentions, 

Dimidio  magics  refonant  ubi  Memnone  chordae. 

Satyr,  xv. 

no  more  can  be  implied  than  that  the  found 
came  from  the  half  of  the  ftatue  that  remained. 
Though  the  teftimony  of  a  poet  is  of  no  great 
weight,  yet  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  was  the 
half  that  remained  of  the  ftatue  that  uttered  the 
found  ;  that  whenever  it  was  repaired*  the  ftones 
laid  on  it  were  not  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  miraculous  ftatue,  as  they  pretended  it  to  be, 
but  only  what  was  left  of  the  antient  ftatue  that 
made  a  noife  about  fun  rife  ;  not  but  that  the 
ftatue  might  be  as  well  repaired  after  Juvenal’s 

VoL,  I. 


Thefe  ftatues  being  alfo  towards  Medinet-Habou* 
doubtlefs  the  antient  Papa,  as  has  been  obferved, 
may  be  of  fome  weight. 

Sicard  alfo  mentions  thefe  two  ftatues,  as  thofe 
of  which  Strabo  has  faid  fo  much  5  and  yet,  as  if 
he  had  not  well  confidered  that  author,  lpeaks  of 
a  third  ftatue  as  the  ftatue  of  Memnon,  that 
made  a  noife  at  fun  rifing. 

<c  Trois  ftatues  coloffales*  les  deux  premieres, 
“  dont  a  tant  parle  Strabon,  font  remplie  d’une 
“  vingtaine  dfinferiptions*  loit  Grecques  foit  La- 
“  tines  ;  la  troifieme  eft  la  ftatue  clu  Roy  Memnon, 
“  que,  felon  la  tradition  des  antiens  Egyptiens, 
“  rendoit un  fon  au  lever  du  foleil.”  Vol.  vii.  ch.7. 

They  mention  alfo  one  argument  more,  which 
they  think  has  not  a  little  weight,  and  this  is 
founded  on  the  obfervation  of  Paufanias  ;  that 
the  Thebans  denied  this  was  the  ftatue  of  Mem¬ 
non,  though  the  opinion  of  every  body  elfe, 
(as  appears  by  thefe  inferiptions*  and  feveral  hi- 
ftorians)  feems  to  have  been,  that  it  was  his  ftatue; 
but  the  Thebans  faid  it  was  the  ftatue  of  Phame- 
nophes,  an  inhabitant  of  that  country:  And 
what  is  remarkable,  Vanfieb  gives  an  account 
which  he  had  from  father  Portais ;  that  at  Elabou 
are  two  ftatues  to  be  feen  a  great  way  off,  one 
being  of  a  man,  the  latter  of  a  woman,  the  former 
is  called  Sciama,  the  other  Fama;  fo  that  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  antient  name  feem  to  be  plainly 
retained. 

Paufanias’s  words  are  thefe*  ’aaa oo  o’v  M {uvova 

ci  QyjGouoi  A tyxci,  3  uvou  r 

Paufanias,  1.  i.  c.  42. 

And  Vanfieb' expreffes  himfelf  in  the  following 
manner :  “  A  une  lieue  de?a  il  y  a  une  ancienne 
“  ville  appellee  Habu,  ou  i’on  voit  auffi  plufieurs 
“  belles  curiofitees,  &  entre  autres  des  momies. 

“  °n  y  decouvre  de  fort  loin  deux  ftatues,  l’une 
“  d’un  homme,  &  l’autre  d’une  femme  ;  les  gens 
“  du  pais  appellent  celle-la  Sciama  &  celle-ci 
“  Fama :  elles  paroiffent  etre  pour  le  moins  auffi 
“  grandes  que  1*  Abulhon  ou  le  fphinx,  qui  eft 
“  vis-a-vis  du  Cayre.”  Vanfieb,  p.  410. 

E  e  night, 


io6 


Luxerein. 


OBSERVATIONS 

night,  if  I  ftaid,  which,  without  doubt  they  faid,  that  they  might  make 
me  go  away,  for  they  feemed  defirous  that  I  fhould  leave  the  place;  as 
ftrongly  poffeffed  with  a  notion  of  a  power  that  Europeans  have  of  find¬ 
ing  treafures,  and  conveying  them  away  by  magic  art ;  they  might  alfo 
be  envious  of  the  Sheik,  imagining  that  I  made  him  great  prefents.  I 
talked,  notwithftanding,  of  going  abroad  the  next  day,  being  defirous,  if 
pofiible,  to  fee  the  temple  of  Medinet-Habou,  which  the  Sheik’s  fon 
feem’d  to  promife  me;  but  I  found  thefe  two  governors  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  villages  were  not  friends,  and  when  the  Sheik  came  to  the  boat,  we 
inform’d  him  of  what  had  paffed;  he  faid  I  had  feen  every  thing  very  well, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Sheik  of  Furfhout;  and  then  he  advifed  me  to 
depart,  and  to  go  on  as  faft  as  we  could  all  night.  This  place  I  faw  in 
my  return. 

When  I  had  feen  Carnack,  I  went  up  the  river,  a  finall  league  to  Luxe- 
rein,  or  Lacfor  on  the  feventeenth  of  January,  being  very  early  in  the 
morning.  I  carried  a  letter  and  a  prefent  to  the  Sheik ;  and  the  Sheik’s 

fon  of  Carnack  came  to  me  here,  and  very  civilly  provided  a  dinner, 

and  ftaid  with  me  all  day.  I  view’d  the  remains  of  the  large  and  mag¬ 
nificent  temple  there,  which  without  doubt  was  a  part  of  the  antient 

Thebes  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river.  That  grand  building  anfivers  very 
well  to  the  particular  defcription  Diodorus  gives  of  the  fepulchre  of  Ofy- 
manduas,  which,  he  fays,  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  circumference ;  a 
plan  of  it  may  be  feen  in  the  fortieth  plate. 

Firft  he  fays  there  was  a  gateway  1  two  hundred  feet  long,  exactly  an- 
fwering  to  the  meafure  of  the  pyramidal  gate  G.  it  was  fixty-two  feet  and 
a  half  high.  From  the  upper  part  of  two  ftatues  B.  above  this  ground,  re- 
prefented  in  the  forty-firft  plate,  without  this  gateway,  it  appears  that 
the  ground  is  very  much  rifen ;  the  gateway  is  now  about  fifty- four  feet  above 
the  ground ;  and  I  fhould  imagine  that  the  gate  was  higher  than  Diodorus 
mentions,  as  the  ground  feems  to  have  rifen  more  than  eight  feet  and  a 
half;,  but  thefe  ftatues  being  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  above  ground,  if  we 
fuppofe  they  were  fitting,  they  muft  be  near  twenty  feet  at  leaft  under 
ground;  unlefs  they  were  half  ftatues,  fuch  as  are  mentioned  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Carnack.  They  are  of  grey  granite  marble  that  has  large  fpots  of 
white  in  it;  the  fhoulders  are  about  three  feet  and  a  half  above  ground; 
the  neck  and  head,  to  the  cap,  meafure  five  feet,  and  the  cap  as  much 
more.  Thefe  are  probably  the  ftatues  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  but  he  feems 
to  fpeak  of  them  as  in  another  part  of  the  temple,  and  describes  them  as 
twenty-feven  cubits  high,  each  of  them  made  of  one  ftone.  The  ftatue 
to  the  weft  differs  little  from  the  other,  except  that  on  the  forehead  there 
is  an  ornament  of  a  ferpent;  the  pilafter  behind  them,  cut  out  of  the 
fame  piece,  in  one  is  fquare  like  an  obelisk,  and  comes  half  wav  up 
the  cap  behind  ;  the  pilafter  of  the  other  not  being  fo  thick ;  the  or¬ 
nament  on  the  head  feems  to  be  the  half  of  two  dome  leaves ;  the  head 
ltfelf  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  defigned  to  be  as  high  as  the  part  of 
the  cap  that  fets  out,  being  three  feet  deep,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cap  three  feet  more,  fo  that  the  head  being  near  feven  feet  long,  the 
whole  ftatue,  if  ftanding,  would  be  about  fifty  feet  high,  and  fitting,  about 
thirty-four  feet  high,  computing  feven  heads  to  the  whole  body,*  fo  that 


1  'O  IIvA«V  Diodorus  i.  p.  44. 
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ON  EGYPT. 

if  they  were  fitting,  the  ground  muft  have  rifen  above  feventeeil  feet.  To 
the  north  of  thefe,  at  A  A.  are  two  obelisks,  that  probably  are  the  fineft 
in  the  world;  they  are  now  above  the  ground  fixty  feet  high,  and  might 
be  feventy  or  eighty  according  as  the  ground  has  rifen.  They  are  feven  feet 
and  a  half  fquare,  and  at  bottom  might  be  eight  feet:  The  hieroglyphics 
arc  cut  in  with  a  flat  bottom,  an  inch  and  a  half  deep;  and  the  granite 
has  perfectly  retain  d  its  polifh,  which  is  the  fineft  I  ever  faw.  The 
hieroglyphics  are  in  three  columns  down  every  fide  ,•  at  top,  on  each  fide, 
a  perfon  fits  on  a  throne,  and  one  offers  fomething  on  his  knees  :  Thefe 
figures  are  likewife  below.  Lower  are  three  hawks,  then  three  bulls,  and 
at  about  the  diftance  of  every  four  is  an  owl.  I  alfo  obferved  among  the 
hieroglyphics,  ferpents,  infe&s,  dogs,  hares,  monkies,  birds,  and  heads  of 
camels;  they  are  exceedingly  well  preferved,  except  that  about  half  of  the 
pyramid  of  the  weftern  obelisk  is  broke  oft,  and  the  fouth  weft  corner  of 
the  eaftern  one  is  a  little  batter’d  for  about  fix  feet  high. 

In  the  front  of  the  pyramidal  gate  there  are  windows  over  the  falls 
doors  a  a.,  which  are  about  ten  feet  from  the  top  of  the  building ;  in  the 
front  of  it,  among  other  figures,  is  one  reprefented  fitting  on  a  throne, 
holding  out  one  hand,  which  has  a  ftaff  or  fceptre  in  it '  the  figures  are  in 
poftuies  of  adoration.  On  the  other  fide,  one  who  has  on  the  fame  fort 
of  cap  as  the  other,  is  reprefented  on  a  car  as  gallopping  and  fhooting, 
with  a  bow,  and  many  chariots  after  him.  This  may  relate  to  the  wars 
of  this  King  againft  the  Badrians k,  which  our  author  defcribes  as  cut  on 
the  walls  in  another  part  of  the  building  ;  as  the  other  may  be  the  homage 
the  captives  paid  to  him,  mention’d  alfo  as  carved  on  the  walls  \  Next  he 
gives  an  account  of  a  court  m  four  hundred  feet  fquare.  This  may  be  the 
colonnade  D.  tho  the  meafures  do  not  anfwer.  Poftibly  it  might  have 
been  near  four  hundred  feet  wide,  extending  a  hundred  feet  further  to  the 
water,  and  as  n*uch  on  the  other  fide.  Inftead  of  pillars,  he  fays  it  was 
adorn  d  with  beafts  cut  out  of  one  ftone  four  and  twenty  feet  high,  exe¬ 
cuted  after  the  antient  manner,  and  it  was  cover’d  with  ftones  twelve  feet 
long,  the  ceiling  being  adorn’d  with  fculptures  of  ftars,  and  painted  with 
azure.  In  that  manner  a  portico  might  be  built  on  each  fide,  with  the 
colonnade  as  reprefented  in  the  middle.  This  court  is  almoft  all  inha¬ 
bited,  and  fill  d  up  with  little  cottages  within  the  lines  mark’d  in  the 
plan,  fo  that  I  could  not  go  into  it ;  but  from  the  pillars  I  faw,  I  con¬ 
cluded  the  colonnade  was  continued  as  it  is  reprefented ;  at  d.  I  faw  the 
top  of  the  cap  of  a  ftatue  of  red  granite,  juft  above  the  ground,  which 
might  be  the  remains  of  one  of  the  fmaller  ftatues,  and  there  feem  to 
have  been  cololfal  ftatues  at  the  pedeftals  e  e.  The  pillars  of  the  court 
are  as  Numb.  3 .  in  the  firft  plate  of  columns.  Beyond  this  colonnade  he 
fays  there  was  another  entrance  and  gateway  much  the  fame  as  the  other* 
except  that  the  fculpture  was  ftill  finer.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  py¬ 
ramidal  gate  E.  as  I  took  it  to  be,  which  is  much  deftroy’d.  At  the  en¬ 
trance  he  mentions  three  ftatues,  each  of  one  ftone,  the  work  of  Memnon 
Sicnites,  who  doubtlefs  was  a  very  famous  fculptor  ;  one  of  them  was  fit¬ 
ting,  and  the  largeft  in  Egypt,  the  foot  of  it  being  ten  feet  and  a  half 
long.  He  makes  mention  of  many  other  particulars  of  the  ftatues,  and 


Ey  w  yAvtpdg  Cvroi^eiv  woiVTotag,  J>;Asscrtf?  toy 
aroA iy.o\>  rev  yivo/Mvov  out rw  ngog  rxg  iy  roTg  BstiHg/oig 

oiriofeivlecg.  Diodorus  ibid. 


Ey  Si  tu>  SevT^o)  toI^u)  t $g  ca^uakaTug  thro'  rS 
fitxcnAiug  dyo^yag.  Diodorus  ibid. 
m  This  he  calls  to  arse/Vv Aev,  a  colonnade. 
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efpecially  the  very  remarkable  infcription  that  was  on  this  vaft  colofius  . 
«  I  am  the  King  of  Kings,  Ofymanduas :  If  any  would  know  how  great 
<c  I  am,  and  where  I  lie,  let  him  exceed  the  works  that  I  have  done.” 
This  ftatue,  without  doubt,  has  been  broken  to  pieces  and  carried  away, 
as  there  are  not  the  lead;  figns  of  it.  Beyond  this  gateway  was  another 
court  0  much  finer  than  the  laft,  containing  the  hifiory  of  the  King,  cut 
all  round  the  walls,  and  there  was  a  very  large  and  beautiful  altar  in  the 
middle  of  it,  in  the  open  air.  This  feems  to  comprehend  the  courts  F.  and 
G.  unlefs  the  former  might  be  look’d  on  only  as  the  entrance  to  it,  which 
is  not  improbable.  The  fuppofed  gateway  H.  is  only  from  conjecture, 
there  being  nothing  but  a  rude  heap  of  fiones ;  and  the  area  G.  feems  to 
be  a  very  proper  place  for  the  magnificent  altar  that  is  defcribed.  And 
pofiibly  thofe  ruins  I  fuppofe  in  the  plan  to  be  remains  of  a  pyramidal 
gateway,  might  be  the  buildings  of  this  altar,  which  might  be  of  fuch  a 
defign  as  that  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  built  of  large  fiones.  The  pil¬ 
lars  in  this  court  are  forty  feet  high,  and  are  of  the  order  Numb.  6.  in 
the  plate  of  capitals.  The  work  of  the  capitals  is  not  in  relief,  but  only 
cut  out  in  lines.  He  next  mentions  a  place  like  thofe  rooms,  that  were 
built  on  purpofe  for  mufick,  which  may  be  the  apartment  I.  tho’  his 
meafures  do  not  agree.  The  pillars  are  fuch  as  Numb.  6.  in  the  firft 
plate  of  columns,  and  fo  are  mod:  of  the  others  in  the  rooms  beyond.  He 
after  fpeaks  of  feveral  apartments  to  walk  in,  and  gives  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  beautiful  fculpture  they  were  adorn’d  vVith,  which  might  be 
fome  porticos  and  rooms  on  each  fide,  that  are  now  deftroy’d. 

He  then  gives  an  account  of  the  facred  library,  with  that  remarkable  in¬ 
fcription  on  it:  <c  The  repofitory  of  the  remedies  for  the  foul p.”  This  might 
confift  of  the  two  rooms  K.  In  thofe  rooms  are  the  figures  in  the  forty- 
fecond  plate,  except  the  lowed: ;  one  is  a  Deity  carried  in  a  fort  of  boat  by 
eighteen  men,  preceded  and  follow’d  by  a  perfon  with  a  particular  enfign 
in  his  hand  ;  the  upper  one  has  no  perfon  appearing  on  it,  but  a  fort  of 
cover  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  is  carried  only  by  twelve  men,  there  being 
no  one  before  it q.  I  obferved  one  figure  on  the  walls  had  a  tortoife  on  the 
head  for  a  cap,  in  another  part  a  man  leading  four  bulls  with  a  firing, 
which  were  cut  as  on  four  floors  mark’d  with  a  line  one  over  another 
and  in  feveral  parts  inftruments  of  facrifice.  I  remarked  alfo  in  a  compart¬ 
ment,  a  figure  fitting,  and  one  kneeling  before  it,  on  whofe  cafque  the 
fitting  figure  puts  his  left  hand,  having  the  crofs,  with  a  handle  to  it,  in 
his  right.  Another  with  a  hawk’s  head  holds  his  left  hand  over  the  head 
of  the  perfon  that  kneels,  having  the  fame  fort  of  crofs  in  his  right  hand. 
Behind  him  is  a  fhort  figure,  which  feem’d  to  have  wings  on  the  fide  of 
his  head.  Below  them  are  three  perfons  kneeling,  with  kawks  heads.  It 
is  difficult  to  fay  whether  or  no  this  might  be  the  King  offering  gold  and 
filver  to  the  Deity,  that  he  received  yearly  out  of  the  mines  of  Egypt, 
which  Diodorus  fays  was  cut  on  fome  part  of  the  walls  of  the  temple  r. 

1  obferved  a  door  here  with  a  ftrait  top  within ;  but  without  it  was  cut  in 


}  ”  BtftnAjvf  Bounhiwv  Orvpoivivotg  T(? 

vou  fix A&1  ou  anjA ^  zg-p  netpcct)  vtK&Tto  n 
tuv  ifxm  t^yrn.  Diodorus  i.  p.  44. 

0  'O  Diodorus  i.  p.  45. 

p  ’l(*T£<fiQv.  Diodorus  ibid. 


q  Not  having  taken  a  drawing  of  the  men,  the 
exad  manner  in  which  they  are  reprefented  is  not 
to'  be  anfwer’d  for. 
r  Diodorus  ibid. 
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an  arch,  fomething  like  the  fhell  of  a  niche,  which  might  fir  ft  give  the 
thought  for  the  arch  in  Egypt.  With  the  library  he  mentions  about  twenty 
apartments,  in  which  are  the  rep  refen  tat  ions  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  the 
King,  with  feveral  rooms  about  them,  in  which  were  cut  in  the  moft  cu¬ 
rious  manner,  all  the  facrcd  animals  of  Egypt.  Thefe  feem  to  be  thofe 
feveral  apartments  on  each  fide,  and  many  more  that  have  been  deftroy’d, 
which  probably  made  the  building  all  the  way  of  the  fame  breadth.  At 
laft  he  comes  to  the  fepulchre  itfelf,  which  I  take  to  have  been  at  L.  He 
ipeaks  of  afcending  to  it,  and  over  the  grand  apartment  there  is  another 
low  room,  where  the  body  of  Ofymanduas  might  be  depofited  -  in  which, 
it  feems,  there  was  a  plate  of  gold  that  probably  often  went  round  the 
room,  fo  as  to  be  three  hundred  fixty-five  cubits  in  length,  and  a  cubit 
thick,  or  rather  broad ;  on  each  of  which  cubits  was  cut  the  rifing  and 
fetting  of  all  the  flars  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  the  effedts  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  aftrologers  attributed  to  them,  according  to  their  different  difpofitions. 
This  great  treafure  they  fay  Cambyfes  and  the  Perfians  carried  away.  The 
entablature  round  this  room  is  very  rich,  as  reprefented  in  the  forty- third 
plate.  Our  author  alfo  obferves  that  near  the  library  were  figures  of  all 
the  Gods  of  Egypt,  with  the  King  making  a  proper  prefent  to  every  one  of 
them  ,•  and  thefe  I  take  to  be  the  figures  reprefented  in  the  front  of  the  v 
building  of  the  fuppofed  fepulchre  in  the  forty-third  plate,  where  it  is 
probable  the  middle  figure  fitting  is  Ofiris,  with  five  Gods  on  each  fide ». 
The  done  below,  which  is  reprefented  with  a  dark  fhade,  is  a  very  parti¬ 
cular  red  ftone,  which  I  faw  went  through  to  the  upper  room,  and  pofiibly 
on  it  might  be  cut  a  relief  of  the  King  offering  his  gifts  to  the  feveral 
Deities.  This  was  certainly  a  very  proper  reprefentation  at  the  fepulchre 
of  this  great  King,  to  fet  forth,  as  our  author  obferves,  to  Ofiris  and  the 
Gods  that  were  with  him,  that  he  had  finifh’d  a  life  fpent  in  ads  of  piety 
towards  the  Gods,  and  of  juftice  to  mankind  \  Another  thing  is  very  re¬ 
markable  in  the  front,  that  a  building  is  mark’d  out  on  it,  that  fhews 
fomething  of  a  very  fine  tafte,  and  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  notion  of  a 
beautiful  difpofition  of  lights,  and  of  architedure  in  general,  where  it  was 
proper  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  buildings,  which  we  may  fuppofe  was  not 
convenient  for  temples,  that  are  generally  built  without  windows,  and  with 
mafiive  walls,  that  have  no  other  variety  in  them*  than  that  of  hierogly¬ 
phics. 

Here  I  finifh’d  my  obfervations  on  the  antient  city  of  Thebes,  celebrated 
by  the  firft  of  poets  and  hiftorians  that  are  now  extant ;  that  venerable 
city,  the  date  of  whofe  ruin  is  older  than  the  foundation  of  moft  other 
cities ;  and  yet  fuch  vaft  and  furprizing  remains  are  ftill  to  be  feen  of  fuch 
magnificence  and  folidity,  as  may  convince  any  one  that  beholds  them, 
that  without  fome  extraordinary  accidents,  they  muft  have  lafted  for  ever 
which  feems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  them; 

As  the  city  of  Thebes  was  fo  antient,  fciences  flourifh’d  in  it  very  early 
particularly  aftronomy  and  philofophy ;  in  which  the  priefts  u  efpecially 


s  Thefe  words  of  Diodorus  feem  to  be  a  very 
juft  defcription  of  thefe  figures,  as  here  repre¬ 
fented  •,  in  which  the  Gods  are  made  as  fitting  be¬ 
low  Ofiris,  as  a  fort  of  afTeffors  to  him. 

K aticCTTif  IvJ'HXVVfAiVX  ZfgQS  T£  T OV  ’OfTig^V,  ^  TXf 
y.OiTU  UKCityxi,  0T<  TCV  filOV  l£;£T £A€(T£V  dJci&GOV  $MCUQ- 

TT^yuv  sr^o?  r£  Jtj  ©Siff.  DiodorUS  ibid. 
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f  See  s. 
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were  very  well  verfed,  and  firft:  fet  themfelves  to  regulate  the  time,  and 
meafured  it  by  folar  months  and  years. 

I  mu  ft  not  omit  to  obferve  that  fome  are  of  opinion  that  Sheba  is 
Thebes;  and  fuppofe  the  Greeks,  having  no  way  of  writing  the  former 
name,  alter’d  it  to  Thebai. 


CHAP.  IV. 

From  Thebes  to  Erment,  Esne,  Etfou,  Ombos, 
and  Assouan  the  old  Syene  near  the  Cataracts. 

oiSnon!  ¥  L  E  F  T  Luxerein  in  die  evening,  and  we  came  to  Erment  on  the 

this.  X  weft,  which  is  the  antient  city  Hermonthis,  in  which  Apollo  and  Ju¬ 
piter  were  worlhipped  *  5  it  was  the  capital  of  a  province  of  that  name. 
1  faw  the  ruins  of  it  when  I  return’d.  We  went  to  the  Sheik’s  houfe, 
who  conducted  us  to  the  old  city,  the  ground  of  which  is  very  much 
railed,  in  the  midft  of  a  large  plain  j  it  feem  d  to  have  been  between  three 
and  four  miles  round.  There  are  remains  of  the  fmall  temple  A.  in  the 
forty-fourth  plate,  which  feems  to  be  of  great  anticjuity  j  it  might  be  the 
temple  in  which  Apollo  was  worfhipped,  becaufe  of  the  great  number  of 
hawks  that  are  cut  in  it ;  the  frieze  is  adorn’d  with  them  in  a  very  parti¬ 
cular  manner,  as  in  the  drawings  of  the  entablatures.  The  ante-temple 
B.  is  very  much  deftroy’d ;  the  enclofure  C.  round  it,  and  the  temple 
itfelf,  are  very  particular,  but  little  remains  except  the  foundations.  The 
inner  temple  D.  is  intire ;  there  are  ftairs  up  to  the  top,  through  the  wall  on 
one  fide  of  the  building,  which  is  about  twenty-five  feet  high  ' ;  it  is  adorn’d 
with  hieroglyphics  within  and  without.  On  the  outfide  are  four  ftories  of 
hieroglyphics  of  men,  but  only  three  appear  within.  In  the  ceiling  Gf 
the  firft  room  there  are  five  hawks  with  fpread  wings ;  in  the  fecond  room 
feven,  and  two  rams  face  to  face,-  the  reft  of  the  ceiling  is  adorn’d  with 
liais,  and  on  each  fide  are  fome  fmall  hieroglyphics  with  human  bodies 
and  the  heads  of  a  great  variety  of  beafts;  and  on  each  fide  of  a  lame 
hawk  are  two  perfons  holding  out  both  their  hands  to  the  bird  It  is  fatd 
that  a  facred  bull  was  worfhipped  here;  and  one  would  imagine  that  rbi* 
was  the  place  where  he  was  kept,  for  at  one  end  of  the  inner  room  two 
bulls  are  cut  in  the  ftone,  and  a  great  number  of  women  with  children  in 
their  laps  held  to  their  breafts.  A  little  nearer  the  river  on  one  fide  of 
the  temple,  is  a  deep  bafin,  as  of  a  pond:  At  fome  diftance  from  that 
are  the  ruins  of  a  building  that  was  ereded  on  the  beautiful  plan  E  I 
fhould  think  the  defign  too  fine  for  a  Chriftian  church,  built  on  the  firft 
eftabhfhment  of  Chrittiamty  in  the  fourth  century,  and  fhould  rather  ima¬ 
gine  that  it  might  have  had  fome  alterations  made  in  it  at  that  time  •  for  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  church,  from  croffes  cut  on  fome  of  the  ftones,  and 
Coptic  paintings  and  infcriptions  in  many  parts  of  it  that  are  plaifter’d  - 
but  there  are  very  little  remains,  except  at  the  weft  end,  where  The  rooms 

«  M.«'  Si  ®i?e« ' b  .?  J,T6  -A«V  «  The  ftairs  and  door  to  the  third  room  are  on 
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had  galleries  over  them,  which  might  be  for  the  women.  I  obferved  fome 
of  the  niches,  which  appear’d  to  have  been  hewn  into  a  rough  fhell  at 
top,  as  if  they  had  been  built  at  firft  with  a  ftrait  top  ;  the  pillars  feem  to 
have  been  of  one  ftone  of  red  granite,  after  the  Greek  architecture  of  the 
Corinthian  order  ;  it  is  probable  the  femicircles  and  rooms  at  each  end 
were  made  by  the  Chriftians.  This  might  be  the  tempfe  to  Jupiter,  and 
rebuilt  in  the  Greek  tafte  under  the  government  of  the  Ptolemies. 

On  the  eighteenth  we  went  on  with  very  little  wind,  and  fhot  at  a 
crocodile,  as  he  was  on  his  legs  going  into  the  water  from  a  fandy  ifle, 
and  had  reafon  to  think  the  ball  ftruck  him ;  for,  contrary  to  their  ufual 
cuftom  of  walking  in  flowly,  he  open’d  his  mouth  after  the  fhot,  and 
jump’d  five  or  fix  feet  into  the  water.  We  paffed  by  two  little  hills  on 
the  weft,  call’d  Jebelin  (The  hills;)  on  one  there  is  a  Sheik’s  tomb,  and 
there  feem’d  to  me  to  be  fome  ruins  on  the  other.  This  I  thought  might 
be  Aphroditopolis,  that  is  the  city  of  Venus,  rather  than  the  city  of  Cro-  Aphroditoi 
codiles  that  Strabo  firft  fpeaks  of,  for  a  reafon  I  fhall  hereafter  mention.  Polis* 

On  the  nineteenth  we  came  to  Efne  on  the  weft,  a  confiderable  town  for  Efne. 
thefe  parts ;  we  went  afhoar  and  ft  aid  about  an  hour,  and  the  men  want¬ 
ing  a  large  ftone  for  ballaft,  the  people  knowing  we  were  Europeans, 
would  not  let  them  take  it  into  the  boat,  faying,  that  the  Franks,  if  they 
took  away  that  ftone,  would  by  their  magic  art,  draw  away  their  hidden 
treafures.  The  Arab  intereft  here  is  under  the  Sheik  ofFiirfhout;  under 
him  there  are  two  Serifs  or  relations  of  Mahomet,  th&t  have  the  chief  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  town;  but  there  is  a  Cadi,  and  alfo  a  Cafhif,  who  as  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  is  fent  under  the  Bey  of  Girge.  There  are  about  a  hundred 
Chriftians  in  the  town,  and  two  priefts,  who  have  a  large  church. 

I  faw  this  place,  and  the  antiquities  about  it,  in  my  return.  I  had  let¬ 
ters  to  the  Cafhif,  who  was  abfent,  but  I  had  feen  him  above,  fo  his 
people  were  ready  to  go  with  me.  I  carried  letters  I  had  to  one  of  the 
Serifs,  and  likewife  a  prefent,  and  he  went  with  me  to  fee  the  temple  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  town.  I  carried  alfo  letters  and  a  prefent  to  ano¬ 
ther  Greenhead,  who  feem’d  to  be  a  very  worthy  man.  I  had  not  been 
long  in  my  boat  before  he  ferit  me  a  prefent  of  bread,  a  kid,  and  fome 
other  things  I  wanted,  and  fent  to  me  to  draw  my  boat  near  to  his  bark, 
where  he  faid  I  fhould  be  more  fecure  by  night.  The  next  day  he  went 
with  me  and  the  Cafhif ’s  people  about  three  miles  to  the  north  north  weft, 
to  an  antient  temple  A.  in  the  forty-fifth  plate.  As  I  faw  the  figure  of  a 
woman  fitting,  cut  in  feveral  parts  of  the  wall,  I  conjedured  that  this 
might  be  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Latopolis,  where  both  that  Deity  and  the  Lat 
fifh  Latus  were  worfhipped.  The  narrow  paftage  on , each  fide  feems  to 
have  been  for  the  fame  defign  as  in  fome  other  temples,  fome  way  or  other 
to  impofe  on  the  people ;  and  the  little  cell  B.  might  be  to  keep  fome  fa- 
cred  animal  in ;  it  is  about  three  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  rooms,  and 
near  eight  feet  high.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  in  this  temple  are  fome- 
thing  like  the  Corinthian,  but  with  a  very  flat  relief,  fome  of  them  be¬ 
ing  but  little  higher  than  if  mark’d  out  with  lines.  There  are  feveral  forts 
of  capitals,  one  of  which  is  the  fourth  in  the  plate  of  capitals.  Within  the 
temple  are  three  ftories  of  hieroglyphics  of  men  about  three  feet  high,  and 
at  one  end  the  loweft  figures  are  as  big  as  the  life  ,*  one  of  them  I  obferved 
had  the  head  of  the  Ibis.  The  ceiling  is  curioufly  adorn’d  with  all  forts 
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of  anim&ls,  and  painted  in  very  beautiful  colouis;  among  them  I  obforved 
a  figure  fitting  on  what  appear  d  like  a  boat,  with  a  cucle  round  him, 
and  two  inftruments  at  one  end,  as  reprefented  in  the  loweft  figure  of  the 
forty -fecond  plate.  1  obferved  alfo  a  ram  with  a  crofs  on  his  head,  fome- 
what  like  the  handle  of  a  fword,  and  acrofs  his  neck  was  fomething  re- 
fembling  wings.  Among  the  animals  I  obferved  the  beetle,  and  a  fort  of 
fcorpion*  all  the  hieroglyphics  are  very  well  cut,  but  fome  of  them  are 
defaced.  This  temple  appears  to  have  been  ufed  as  a  church,  and  1  faw 
fome  Coptic  infcriptions  on  the  wall  in  black  letteis,  and  they  told  me 
that  there  had  been  a  convent  there,  fo  that  the  temple  fee  ms  to  have  been 
turn’d  to  that  ufe.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  town  of  Efne,  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  temple  C.  in  the  forty-fifth  plate.  The  pillars  are  almoft  all  diffe¬ 
rent,  but  fomething  approaching  the  Corinthian  order,  and  fhaped  like 
the  capital  mention’d  before  in  the  other  temple.  This  whole  building  is 
very  richly  carved  with  hieroglyphics.  I  faw  one  man  with  the  goat  s 
head,  and  a  man  with  a  crocodile’s  head  is  cut  over  the  middle  door  that 
is  oppofite  to  the  entrance.  There  are  feveral  others  in  the  walls  with 
crocodiles  heads  likewife,  and  alfo  fome  crocodiles ;  which  makes  me  think 
City  ot  Cro  that  this  was  the  city  of  Crocodiles,  where  that  beaft  was  worfhipped,  as 
codlles'  Strabo  obferves  * ;  tho’  he  mentions  the  city  of  Crocodiles  before  Aphro- 
ditopolis  and.  Latopolis,  whereas  if  the  city  of  Crocodiles  were  put  laft 
inftead  of  firft,  it  would  agree  with  the  fituation  I  give  thefe  places. 
The  old  city  feems  to  have  been  to  the  north  about  this  temple,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  town  I  faw  the  remains  of  an  antient  quay  of  ruftic  ftone 
work,  with  flairs  down  to  the  river.  A  mile  to  the  fouth  of  Efne  is  the 
monaflery  of  St.  Helen,  by  whom  they  lay  it  was  founded :  It  has  been 
more  commonly  call’d  the  convent  of  the  martyrs,  and  it  was  a  place  ol 
great  devotion.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  great  burial  ground,  the  fpot 
where  they  buried  the  dead  not  being  lefs  than  a  mile  round.  Many  of 
the  tombs  are  magnificent,  being  a  dome  on  four  arches,  with  a  little 
cupola  on  the  top,  fomething  refembling  the  holy  fepulchre,  and  built  of 
brick.  Some  of  them  have  a  crofs,  others  the  eagle  cut  on  them,  and  a 
fhort  Greek  infeription  2.  It  is  a  very  indifferent  convent,  and  the  church 
is  mean.  There  are  only  two  monks  in  it,  who  cannot  marry;  but  their 
relations,  both  women  and  children,  live  in  the  convent:  This  is  the  laft 
church  in  Egypt.  I  made  them  a  prefent  of  fome  incenfe,  knives,  and 
leiffars;  and  they  entertain’d  us  with  what  they  could  provide.  To  the 
north  of  the  convent  there  is  fome  wood,  and  cotton  fhrubs  of  the  per¬ 
ennial  kind  ,•  on  the  eaft  fide  alfo  I  faw  the  fenna.  I  obferved  here  at  a 
difiance  from  the  river,  that  they  dig  large  holes  in  the  ground  about 
fifteen  feet  deep  to  make  bricks  ;  and  the  water  of  the  Nile  comes  into 
them,  and  they  raife  it  by  buckets  to  water  the  ground. 

It  has  been  faid  that  there  are  quarries  of  porphyry  and  granite  about 
ten  miles  north  weft  of  Efne  ;  but  fome  writers  of  travels  do  not  diftinguifh 
porphyry  from  granite,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  quarries  they  mention 
may  be  only  of  the  latter. 

y  "EtthIo,  KgoxoJei'Awv  sroAi ?  t ipuffot  to  elrcc  z  On  many  of  them,  as  well  as  about  the  con- 

A$$o%Ttjs  ttoAig,,  ti)  pi ra,  tcwtoi,  AotTonoAu,  t i/Liutroi  vent,  thefe  words  are  cut : 

’ASrtjv&t  ^  toV  Axtov.  Strabo  xvii.  p.  817.  Here 

Crocodilopolis  is  put  firft,  but  poffibly  the  order  Elf  0«oV  0  BejjOa*. 

of  the  words  may  have  been  tranfpofed. 


About 
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About  fifteen  miles  above  Efne,  as  I  conjectured,  I  faw  on  the  weft  the 
remains  of  a  wall  about  ten  feet  thick,  and  forty  feet  long,  eight  tiers  of 
ftone  remaining  of  it.  Here  I  thought  there  might  be  fome  antient  city, 
and  conjeCtured  that  it  might  be  the  city  of  Hawks a.  We  flopped  at  a 
place  where  feveral  other  boats  ftaid  all  night :  Hearing  us  talk,  they  a(k’d 
if  we  were  Franks;  and  the  boatmen  told  the  people  that  we  were  fol- 
diers  from  the  Grand  Signor,  for  they  cannot  diftinguifh  the  Turkifh  lan¬ 
guage  from  any  other.  On  the  twentieth  we  came  to  Etfou,  which  I  faw  Etfou* 
in  my  return:  It  was  the  city  call’d  Great  Apollinopolis.  They  were  here  APoiiinopd4 
declared  enemies  to  the  crocodile  b.  I  went  to  the  Sheik’s  lioufe,  and  car-  lis- 
ried  the  letter  I  had  from  the  Sheik  of  Furfhout.  When  he  knew  who  it 
was  from,  he  kifs’d  the  letter  and  put  it  to  his  forehead,  which  is  a  mark 
of  great  refpeCl.  I  made  him  a  hand  fome  prefent,  and  he  behaved  very 
humbly,  and  with  great  civility  ;  and  when  the  letter  was  read,  and  I  defired 
to  fee  the  ruins,  he  put  his  hand  up  to  his  head,  which  was  a  mark  of  his 
compliance,  and  that  he  took  me  under  his  protection.  He  went  himfelf 
with  me,  and  fhew  d  me  the  temple ;  a  plan  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the 
forty-fix th  plate,  with  the  front  of  the  grand  pyramidal  gate,  and  a  feCtion 
of  it.  In  the  front  of  it  are  cut  coloflal  figures  in  two  ftories,  fome  hand¬ 
ing  and  fome  fitting.  Among  thofe  that  were  (landing,  I  obferved  three 
pair  (landing  face  to  face ;  one  figure  near  each  corner  is  twenty  feet 
high,  and  has  the  hawk’s  head.  Before  I  had  entirely  finifh’d  meafuring 
the  temple,  a  great  many  people  came  about  me,  and  giving  my  book  to 
my  fervant  when  I  meafured,  a  young  man  caught  it  out  of  his  hand 
and  ran  away  with  it :  He  was  the  Sheik’s  nephew,  the  brothers  having 
been  competitors  for  the  government  of  this  village ;  fo  they  envied  him 
the  prefents  they  imagined  he  might  get,  and  the  notions  of  treafures 
likewife  poffefs’d  their  minds.  My  fervant  ran  after  him,  and  fo  did  the 
Sheik.  I  continued  on  meafuring,  and  writing  on  another  paper,  till  the 
Sheik  return’d  with  his  pike,  having  thrown  off  his  outward  garment  when 
he  went  in  fearch  of  his  nephew,  whom  they  fay  he  would  have  gone 
near  to  have  kill  d'  if  he  had  met  with  him.  He  conducted  me  to  his 
houfe,  and  carried  the  matter  fo  far,  that  I  was  afraid  we  might  have  fuffer’d 
in  the  tumult ;  for  they  came  to  high  words,  his  brother  being  favour’d  by 
many  of  the  people :  They  faid  it  was  hard  thefe  ftrangers  could  not  leave 
them  to  be  quiet  in  their  villages.  I  was  very  defirous  to  go  to  my  boat ; 
but  it  was  faid  the  Sheik  would  take  it  ill  if  I  would  not  (lay  and  eat  with 
him.  In  the  mean  time  I  was  privately  inform’d  that  I  might  have  my 
note  book,  if  I  would  give  about  the  value  of  a  crown,  which  I  con- 
fented  to,  and  it  was  accordingly  brought  me.  We  fat  down  to  eat  out 
of  a  very  large  wooden  bowl  full  of  their  thin  cakes,  broke  into  very 
finall  pieces,  and  a  fyrup  mix’d  up  with  it.  The  Sheik  himfelf  fat  at  a 
diftance,  and  did  not  eat  with  us ;  he  mounted  his  horfe,  and  attended 
me  to  the  boat:  Some  others  alfo  came,  particularly  the  chief  of  the  con¬ 
trary  party,  for  the  village  had  been  in  rebellion  againft  their  great  head 
at  Furfhout.  The  Sheik  made  me  a  prefent  of  a  fheep,  came  into  the 
boat,  and  order’d  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  great  Sheik.  We  fet  fail, 
and  near  an  hour  after  the  Sheik’s  fon  came  riding  to  the  river,  to  let  us 


a  'Ieg^Kav  arcAif  rev  iigynst  T/^wtrce.  Strabo  xvii. 
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know  that  his  father  had  been  informed  I  had  given  money  to  have 
my  book  reftored,  and  had  obliged  them  to  return  the  money,  and  had 
fent  it  to  me  •  thus  I  experienced  in  this  brave  Arab  fuch  an  extraordinary 
inftance  of  fidelity,  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

Above  Efne  the  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  Nile  broad. 

Hajar-Siiciiy.  We  approach’d  towards  Hajar-Silcily,  and  fome  time  before  I  came  to  it,  I 
faw  the  rock  on  the  weft,  cut  out  as  for  a  grand  gate,  and  fouth  of  it 
fome  ruins  and  pillars:  A  little  further  fouth,  I  faw  five  regular  entrances 
into  grottos,  cut  equally  diftant  in  the  rock;  above  them  a  cornice  or  half 
round  appeared  to  have  crowned  the  work,  for  only  the  half  round  re¬ 
mained,  it  had  alfo  half  rounds  at  the  angles;  a  view  of  it  may  be  feen 
in  the  twenty  fifth  plate.  Going  on  to  Hajar-Silcily,  or  the  rock  of  the 
chain,  I  took  particular  notice  of  this  remarkable  place,  where  the  Nile  is 
very  narrow,  I  fuppofe  not  above  a  hundred  yards  over  ,*  the  rocks  come  to 
the  river  on  each  fide,  and  the  current  is  very  ftrong.  It  has  its  name,  be- 
caufe  it  is  faid  a  chain  was  drawn  a-crofs  to  defend  the  pafs,  and  they 
fhewed  me  a  rock  on  the  eaft  fide,  where  they  told  me  the  chain  was 
fixed,  which  is  reprefented  in  the  eighth  plate  at  C.  The  rock  on  the  weft 
fide  is  cut  into  four  forts  of  niches,  or  fmall  open  temples  for  the  worfhip 
of  fome  Deities,  as  they  feem  to  have  been  defigned;  they  are  adorn’d 
with  cornices,  pilafters  and  hieroglyphics;  a  plan  and  view  of  which  I 
have  given  in  the  forty-feventh  plate.  Here  alfo  are  fome  pillars  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  which  are  entire,  with  their  pedeftals ;  I  meafured  them  ex¬ 
actly,  to  fee  if  the  Egyptian  architecture  could  be  brought  to  any  rule. 
On  the  rock  over  thefe  works  is  a  relief  cut  in  an  oblong  fquare  com¬ 
partment,  after  the  Greek  tafte,  confiding  of  a  tree,  a  man  on  a  horfe, 
and  another  before  as  leading  the  beaft,  with  a  pike  in  his  hand,  and  an 
infcription  of  eight  fhort  lines,  exceedingly  defaced.  There  was  proba¬ 
bly  a  garrifon  at  this  place,  and  the  people  who  were  here  might  from 
time  to  time  caufe  thefe  things  to  be  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  in  the  way 
of  their  religion.  In  our  return,  when  I  ftaid  fome  time  aflhore,  the 
boatmen  cut  down  a  tree;  fome  labourers  near  fpoke  to  them  not  to  do 
it,  and  I  likewife  difcourag’d  it ;  but  when  the  labourers  were  gone  away, 
they  carried  it  into  their  boat :  But  after  we  had  put  off,  we  foon  faw 
fome  horfemen  appear,  who  probably  had  notice  of  our  landing,  and 
if  they  had  arrived  fooner,  might  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  plun¬ 
der  us.'  The  village  of  Pthonthis,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  as  diftant  from 
the  river,  twenty  four  miles  from  Elephantine,  and  twenty  from  Apolli- 
nopolis,  might  be  at  fome  diftance  to  the  weft,  as  the  fituation  agrees 
pretty  well  with  this  account.  We  lay  above  this  paffage,  where  the  Nile 
is  very  wide ;  there  is  a  fandy  ground  on  each  fide,  being  a  gentle  afeent, 
and  fo  has  been  wafhed  away  by  the  waters,  that  muft  be  much  confin’d 
above  this  ftreight.  We  afterwards  paffed  by  feveral  fandy  iflands,  on 
which  we  faw  many  crocodiles,  on  one  there  were  near  twenty  of  them, 
which  feem  d  to  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long ;  we  fhot  at  them, 
and  about  half  of  them  went  into  the  water,  and  firing  a  fecond  time 
they  all  went  off ;  there  may  be  more  crocodiles  here  than  in  any  other 
parts,  as  well  becaufe  the  Ombites  worfhipped  them,  and  fuflered 
none  of  them  to  be  killed,  as  alfo  by  reafon  that  the  cataraCls  are  fo 
near  ;  for  when  the  crocodiles  meet  with  rocks  they  retire,  fo  that  if  they 
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come  from  the  lower  parts,  and  can  go  only  a  little  higher,  it  may  be 
natura  or  t  em  to  fettle  about  thefe  iilands,  fo  convenient  for  their  ly¬ 
ing  out  o  t  le  water  in  the  fun,  and  it  may  not  be  agreeable  to  them 
to  go  down  the  ftrong  current  at  the  freight.  We  came^ to  a  large  ifland, 
an  oppo  ite  to  it  on  the  eaft  fide  to  Com-Ombo,  or  the  hill  of  Ombo,  Com-Ombo, 

Wrlch,!s  tlae  antlent  Ombos;  there  are  great  ruins  about  the  hill 
efpecially  of  an  antient  temple :  I  took  a  view  of  it,  which  may  be  feen 
in  the  forty-eighth  plate  at  A.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  in  the  belt 
SJP  lan  tafte,  adorned  with  leaves ;  and  there  feems  to  have  been  at  each 

Hef  °k  j  6  , area>  bef°re  the  temple,  fuch  a  grand  gate  as  has  been 

defcribed  at  Thebes,  of  which  the  building  to  the  fouth  feemed  to  be 

lome  remains.  The  people  cf  Ombos  were  famous  for  the  worfhip  of 
the  crocodile,  and  -Than  *  gives  an  account  that  they  fed  them  in  their 
marlhes,  which  I  fuppofe  were  thefe  low  iflands  •  they  were  perfectly  tame, 

“f  tuJe\uhr  ?7  Called  We  went  on  to  the  port  of  Laffier- 
d,  where  the  Caffiif  of  Efne  was  encamped ;  we  would  have  paffed  him, 

u  they  called  to  us,  and  the  boatmen  dar’d  not  to  proceed:  They 
opp  d  us  the  rather  as  by  the  covering  of  the  boat  they  conjedured  we 
were  Europeans:  I  had  letters  to  him,  but  did  not  know  that  he  was 
theperfon  to  whom  they  were  directed;  I  carried  him  a  prefent  of  to¬ 
bacco,  coffee,  andrfome  other  things  (of  which  he  faid  there  was  no 
need)  and  told  him  I  was  come  to  fee  the  antiquities,  and  defined  him 

KT  S  Com-Ombo,  to  which  he  readily  confented  { 

but  the  Arab  Sheiks  of  Laffierrad,  who  were  prefent,  when  they  heard 
of  it  immediately  cried  out,  that  I  muft  not  go  to  the  hill .  and  then 

r  Jlf  dl  j  rff  r3n  °n,  t  lcrEuroPeans  coming  in  fearch  of  treafures.  When 
eparted,  the  people  of  the  Cafhif  came  aboard,  and  demanded  pipes 
and  other  things  they  faw ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  by  giving 
ffiem  a  little,  that  I  got  rid  of  them,  and  proceeded  on  my  journey 
When  I  returned,  the  boatmen  told  me  I  might  go  affiore  and  fee  the 
ruins ,  but  I  was  contented  with  making  the  belt  obfervations  I  could  from 
the  water,  fufpedmg  that  the  people  of  the  country  knowing  my  boat, 
mig  t  have  lain  in  ambuffi ;  and  if  they  had  caught  me  affiore,  would 
t  leaft  have  plunder  d  us,  if  not  detained  me,  till  they  might  have  a  large 
fum  for  my  ranfom ;  the  people  here  being  very  little  fubjed  to  any  go- 
vernment  We  went  on  and  came  to  the  ifies  Alakiah  and  Manfunah, 
both  of  them  fine  fruitful  fpots ;  the  former  having  a  village  on  it:  and 
the  country  on  the  eaft  is  well  cultivated :  Higher  up,  the  hills  to  the  weft 
ftretch  towards  the  Nile  in  pretty  high  clifts,  and  on  one  of  the  hills  over 
e  river,  there  is  a  fquare  tower,  which  I  obferved,  leffens  as  it  rifes:  and 
t  ey  ay,  it  is  an  antient  work.  We  after  came  to  a  fandy  ifle;  at  the 
end  of  it  are  feveral  fmall  rocks,  which  are  the  firft  I  faw  in  the  Nile: 

oing  a  little  further,  on  the  twenty  firft  in  the  evening,  we  arrived  at 
Allouan.  ° 


,  *  r°r*  \  wfaett  u<r),  %/Wtoi  %  foot-  xfor‘  civlw  mTro^vou f.  iEliani  Hid.  Animal  X 

ksuci  KetAanm  etvlup  qi  Tgitpopevoi  U  hl/j,vout  rouf  c.  21.  De  crocodilis.  "  ° 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  Assouan,  Syene  under  the  Tropic,  Elephan¬ 
tine,  the  Quarries  of  Granite,  the  Cataracts,  Phyl^e, 
and  the  borders  of  Ethiopia. 


AfTouan. 


Syene. 


^  ! 

ASSOUAN  is  a  poor  frnall  town,  with  a  fort  of  fortrefs,  or  rather 
barrack  for  janizaries  under  their  governor.  Thefe  loldiers  have  in 
reality,  the  command  of  the  country.  There  aie  only  two  Chriftians  in 
this  place,  one  the  fecretary  of  the  Caimacam,  the  other  a  fervant  of  the 
Aga’s.  I  waited  on  the  Aga  of  the  janizaries  with  letters  from  Muftapha, 
Aga  of  the  janizaries  at  Girge,  and  from  the  Sheik  of  Furfhoutj  he 
treated  me  with  coffee,  and  made  me  a  prefen t  of  a  lamb,  and  I  fent  him 
a  prefent  of  rice,  tobacco,  coffee  and  fome  other  things.  He  was  fe>  civil 
as  to  fend  two  janizaries  to  guard  the  boat,  and  invited  me  to  take  a 
lodging  in  an  apartment  that  belonged  to  his  houfe,  but  feparate  from  it. 
The  Chriftian,  fecretary  of  the  Caimaicam,  or  civil  governor,  came  to  me 
and  ftgnified  that  I  fhould  make  his  mafter  a  prefent ;  but  the  people  and 
janizaries  in  and  about  the  boat  fufpeCting  him,  afked  what  he  faid,  and 
ordered  him  to  go  out  of  the  boat,  there  being  a  jealoufy  between  the 
military  and  civil  power:  This  coming  to  the  Agas  ears,  he  fent  me  word 
I  had  no  need  to  make  prefents  to  any  body  $  and  when  I  went  to  wait 
on  him,  he  repeated  the  fame,  and  that  he  would  take  me  under  his 
protection,  fo  that  no  one  fhould  injure  me,  and  I  removed  to  the  lodg¬ 
ings  he  allotted  me.  A  Turk  who  was  here  on  the  part  of  Ofman  Bey, 
to  colled  fome  taxes,  had  come  to  the  boat,  very  kindly  offered  his  ad¬ 
vice  on  all  occaflons,  came  and  viftted  me,  and  brought  me  a  prefent  of 
twelve  pidgeons  and  fome  dates :  Some  other  Turks  came  to  fee  me,  and 
one,  as  a  token  of  refped,  brought  me  fo  trifling  a  prefent  as  a  bunch  of 
radifhes.  The  Aga  alfo  came  to  fee  me. 

On  the  height  over  Affouan  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Syene  c,  which 
is  exadly  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  prefent  fortrefs,  which  has 
two  or  three  flight  walls  round  it,  of  no  more  ftrength  than  a  common 
garden  fence,  is  to  the  fouth  of  the  prefent  town,  which  is  on  a  gentle 
riling  from  the  river,  and  extends  to  a  height  that  is  over  the  water,  that 
I  fhould  think  was  the  north  end  of  the  antient  Syene,  the  principal  part  of 
which  feems  to  have  been  on  a  lower  hill  to  the  fouth,  though  very  high 
from  the  river,  and  extended  to  a  hill  ftill  further  fouth,  higher  than 
the  other,  and  ftretching  further  to  the  weft,  being  a  rock  of  red  granite, 
and  full  of  ruins  of  unburnt  brick,  which  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Affouan,  of  the  middle  ages. 

Syene,  and  particularly  the  antient  forts  there,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
in  a  peninfula :  Whether  this  defcription  may  agree  with  a  hill  to  the  north, 
that  is  to  the  weft  of  the  prefent  fort,  which  has  water  on  three  ftdes  of  it ; 
or  whether  a  foffee  might  be  cut  through  the  lower  ground  on  the  north  and 
fouth  Aides  of  the  Ate  of  the  antient  Syene,  and  fo  make  it  a  fort  of  peninfu- 
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la  •  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  Going  further  to  the  lower  ground,  between 
the  two  hills  near  the  river  to  the  fouth  weft,  I  faw  two  pillars  of  granite 
ftanding,  and  two  fort  of  extraordinary  triangular  pillars  with  their  bafe 
ying  down,  of  which  I  have  given  a  draught  in  the  firft  plate  of  co¬ 
lumns.  I  conjectured  that  poffibly  folding  doors  might  turn  on  the  two 
a  rounds  of  them.  Nearer  the  river  1  oblerved  two  oblong  fquare  granite 
pillars,  all  which  may  be  the  remains  of  fome  antient  temple.  About 
the  middle,  between  the  river  and  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  eaft,  I 
found  the  building  which  poffibly  might  be  the  obfervatory,  built  over 
the  famous  well,  for  making  aftronomical  obfervations,  which  is  fo  parti-  . 
cularly  defcrib  d  by  Strabo  c ;  of  this  building  I  have  given  an  exaCt  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  forty-eighth  plate:  A.  is  the  plan;  B.  the  front;  and  C.  the  fe- 
Clion.  I  imagine  that  the  holes  at  top,  which  are  much  larger  below  than 
above,  were  in  order  to  try  the  experiment  in  relation  to  the  fhadows  at 
noon  day,  as  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  building  fronts  to  the  eaft,  and 
whether  the  windows,  on  each  fide  could  be  of  any  particular  ufe  in  an 
o  eryatoiy  of  this  kind,  I  cannot  fay ;  but  it  is  to  be  particularly  re¬ 
mark  d,  that  the  windows  in  the  inner  room  are  not  placed  oppoftte  to  one 
another.  Strabo  gives*  an  account  that  there  was  a  garrifon  here  of  three 
Roman  cohorts. 

From  viewing  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Syene,  I  went  about  a  mile  Quarries  of 
fouth  eaft  to  the  granite  quarries;  all  the  country  to  the  eaft,  the  iftands  granice' 
and  bed  of  the  Nile,  being  red  granite,  which  is  the  Thebaic  ftone  men¬ 
tioned  by  Herodotus;  the  quarries  are  not  worked  in  deep,  but  the  ftone  is 
ewn  out  of  the  ftdes  of  the  low  hills.  I  faw  fome  columns  marked  out 
in  the  quarries,  and  fhaped  on  two  ftdes,  particularly  a  long  fquare  one 
which  might  be  deftgned  for  an  obelifk  ;  they  feem  to  have  worked  in 
round  the  ftones.  with  a  narrow  tool,  and  when  the  ftones  were  almoft 
leparated,  there  is  reafon  to  think  they  forced  them  out  of  their  beds 
witn  large  wedges,  of  which  there  are  great  ftgns  in  the  quarries  in  all 
paits;  in  fome  places  I  obferved  channels  mark’d  out  about  three  inches 
wide,  and  holes  cut  in  thofe  channels  at  certain  diftances,  as  if  for  their 
chifels  to  go  in,  fo  that  probably  they  worked  down  with  the  chifels  at 
the  bottom  and  on  one  ftde  of  the  ftone,  and  then  forced  the  ftone  out 
of  its  bed  with  wedges.  I  could  not  find  any  other  ground  why  fome 
perfons  have  affirmed  that  there  are  pyramids  here,  but  certain  quarries 
cut  out  into  fteps  up  the  ftdes  of  the  hills,  which  may  have  caufed  ig- 
noiant  people  to  take  them  for  the  remains  of  pyramids,  as  fome  of  the 
pyramids  are  built  in  that  manner. 

Oppoftte  to  Syene  is  the  iiland  Elephantine,  in  which  there  was  a  city  Elephantine 
of  that  name  s.  The  ifland  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad  to  the  fouffi,  ending  in  a  point  at  the  north;  there  was  a  temple  to 
Cnuphis  in  this  ifland,  and  a  Nilometer  to  meafure  the  rife  of  the  Nile  • 
on  it  are  remains  of  a  fmall  temple,  of  which  I  have  given  the  plan  D.  in 
the  forty  eighth  plate.  Before  the  temple  is  a  ftatue,  fitting  with  the  hands 
acrofs  on  the  breaft,  being  about  eight  feet  high,  with  a  lituus  in  each  ' 
hand,  which  is  particular,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  drawing  I  have  given  of  it. 
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There  is  a  wall  built  round  part  of  it  about  a  foot  from  the  wall  of  the 
temple,  there  being  juft  room  enough  for  a  perfon  to  enter,  which  pro¬ 
bably  was  kept  concealed,  and  might  be  built,  as  obferved  before,  to  car¬ 
ry  on  fome  arts  to  deceive  the  people.  On  the  wall  before  the  temple  is 
a  Greek  infcription,  which  is  defaced  in  many  parts,  but  I  have  given  it  at 
the  end  with  other  infcriptions.  In  the  middle  of  the  ifland  there  are  re¬ 
mains  of  one  fide  of  a  grand  gate  of  red  granite,  finely  adorn’d  with  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  which  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  one  of  the  entrances  to  tne  temple 
of  Cnuphis,  of  which  the  above-mention’d  building  might  be  a  part.  The 
earth  is  raifed  up  very  much  about  this  gate,  and  all  over  the  louth  end 
of  the  ifland,  probably  by  the  rubbifh  of  a  town  of  the  middle  ages  that 
might  be  on  the  ifland,  as  there  is  now  a  very  fmall  village  on  it.  The 
fouth  end  of  the  ifland  is  high,  being  a  rock  of  red  granite,  and  on  the 
eaft  fide  are  great  remains  of  a  high  wall  built  by  the  water  fide  with  win¬ 
dows  on  it,  of  which  I  have  given  a  view  in  the  eighth  plate  at  Y.  It  is  very 
probable  that  all  this  part  of  the  ifland  was  defended  by  fuch  a  wall  againft 
the  violent  current,  at  the  time  of  the  rife  of  the  Nile. 

About  this  ifle  there  are  feveral  fmaller  ifland s,  as  two  to  the  weft,  and 
four  to  the  fouth,  which  are  high  above  the  water,  and  alfo  feveral  large 
rocks  of  red  granite ;  two  of  them  appear  to  have  been  work  d  as  quar¬ 
ries,  as  well  as  the  fouth  end  of  Elephantine.  Out  of  one  of  thefe  iflands, 
probably,  that  entire  room  was  cut  of  one  ftone,  that  was  carried  to  Sais, 
taking,  it  may  be,  the  advantage  of  the  fituation  of  the  rock,  fo  as  to  have 
only  the  labour  of  feparating  the  bottom  of  it  from  the  quarry,  and  having 
firft  probably  hollow’d  the  ftone  into  a  room  of  the  dimenfions  defcribed 
when  1  fpoke  of  Sais. 

Bounds  Of  J  crofted  over  to  the  Libyan  fide,  on  the  fouth  weft  of  the  ifland,  where 
mopia.  i-ftcrc  js  a  fandy  valley,  which  probably  was  the  bounds  on  the  weft  fide, 
between  Ethiopia  and  Egypt.  Going  about  a  mile  in  this  valley,  I  came 
to  a  large  ruinous  uninhabited  monaftery,  which  I  conjedured  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  George,  his  picture,  as  big  as  life,  being  painted  on  the  walls ; 
and  there  are  feveral  other  bad  paintings  in  the  church,  and  fome  Copti 
infcriptions  about  the  walls.  The  eaft  fide  of  the  Nile  was  inhabited  by 
Arabs,  as  far  as  Meroe  ;  but  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  Egypt  as  beginning  at 
Elephantine,  and  fays  that  the  Ethiopians  inhabited  one  half  of  the  ifland  h, 
tho’  Ptolemy  takes  into  Egypt  the  trad:  call’d  Dodecafchcenus,  on  the  eaft 
fide,  near  a  degree  farther  fouth,  in  which  country  Metacompfo  feems  to 
have  been,  which  was  forty-four  minutes  fouth  of  Syene,  and  he  feems  to 
put  Pfelcis  alfo  in  Egypt,  oppofite  to  it  •  for  Egypt  on  the  eaft  fide  pro¬ 
bably  extended  about  as  far  as  where  De  Lifle’s  map  makes  the  Nile  to  run 
to  the  north,  after  it  has  taken  its  courfe  a  confiderable  way  to  the  eaft. 
It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  Nile,  as  it  runs  to  the  eaft,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  there,  were  the  moft  antient  bounds  of  Egypt,  as  they  are  at  prefent 
of  the  Grand  Signor’s  dominions,  about  the  caftle  of  Ibrahim;  fo  that 
Egypt  feems  to  have  ended  about  Elephantine  on  the  weft,  tho’  it  extended 
further  to  the  fouth  on  the  eaft  fide 

Returning 
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Returning  to  Affouan,  I  went  afhoar  under  the  rocks  to  the  eaft,  oppo- 
fite  to  the  fouth  end  of  Elephantine.  The  rocks  here  are  very  high,  on 
which  the  antient  Syene  was  built ;  on  one  of  them  I  faw  hieroglyphics 
as  reprefented  at  E.  in  the  forty-eighth  plate,  and  the  middle  figure  as 
fitting  in  a  niche,  and  much  defaced.  The  following  account  of  fome 
accidents  that  happen’d  to  me  there,  may  give  fome  infight  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  thefe  people ;  for  by  the  greed inefs  of  thofe  that  went  with  me, 
and  by  the  imprudence  of  my  people,  I  had  like  to  have  been  embroil’d 
with  the  Aga.  I  had  not  given  exa&ly  the  fame  prefent  to  an  inferior 
officer,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Aga,  that  I  had  given  to  the  Aga’s  bro¬ 
ther,  who  was  in  a  greater  poff ;  and  coming  afterwards  to  demand  the 
fame  prefent  I  had  given  to  the  other,  I  complied  in  part  with  his  requeft. 

On  this  my  fervant  talk’d  to  a  favourite  janizary  of  the  Aga’s  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  with  me,  as  if  he  was  a  fpy,  and  had  inform’d  what  pre- 
fents  I  had  made.  This  difgufted  the  Aga,  as  well  as  my  taking  a  perfon 
with  me  that  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  fo  the  Aga  fent  for  my  fervant,  and 
told  him  I  might  flay  as  long  as  I  pleafed,  but  that  I  fliould  fee  nothing 
more.  I  found  alfo  that  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  the  prefent  I  made 
him  ;  for  afterwards  the  uncle  of  the  Aga,  a  good  old  man,  came  to 
me,  and  intimated  that  thofe  that  came  there  mu  ft  be  liberal,  that  I 
fhould  fee  every  thing,  but  that  it  mult  be  in  the  company  of  the  Aga’s 
relations.  The  Turk  I  mention’d  before,  came  after  this  happen’d  to  fee 
me,  who  I  found  was  fo  difagreeable  to  the  Aga,  that  he  order’d  him  to 
leave  the  houfe,  giving  it  this  turn,  that  he  would  not  permit  the  people 
to  come  and  teize  me  for  prefents.  I  took  it  in  the  light  they  would  have 
it,  and  defired  the  favour  of  the  Aga  to  come  and  drink  coffee  with  me, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  the  whole  affair  feem’d  to  be  made  up  ; 
and  yet  notwithftanding,  the  next  morning,  when  I  was  to  go  abroad,  the 
Aga  fent  to  my  man,  and  told  him  the  prefent  I  had  made  was  finally 
that  I  ought  to  have  given  him  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  that  if  I  had  none, 
two  fequins,  worth  about  a  guinea,  muft  be  brought  to  him,  otherwife  I 
fhould  fee  no  more  ,•  fo  I  fent  him  what  he  demanded,  and  then  I  was  at 
liberty  to  do  what  1  pleafed.  From  Affouan  I  rid  to  Philae,  paffing  near 
the  quarries,  and  going  along  the  road  that  feems  to  have  been  made  level 
by  art  \  between  little  hills  and  rocks  of  red  granite :  Some  of  them  are 

It  is  probable  that  the  two  or  three  ruins  that  . 
have  been  found  above  Philte,  may  one  of  them 
be  of  Pfelcis,  a  place  perhaps  of  more  confe- 
quence  than  the  others,  being  mention’d  by  both 
authors  j  another  might  be  the  ruins  of  Meta- 
compfo,  the  only  place  except  Pfelcis  and  Hiera- 
fycaminos*  that  Ptolemy  mentions  ;  tho*  the  itine¬ 
rary  has  many  other  places*  and  poflibly  Meta- 
complo  may  have  another  name  in  the  itinerary  5 
for  as  Ptolemy  fpeaks  of  it,  we  may  fuppofe  that 
it  was  a  confiderable  town.  See  Strabo ,  1.  xvii. 
p.  8 19. 

1  Strabo  fays  that  the  road  was  through  a  very 
plain  country,  A*  opathS  <r£po^  W/v,  tho’  a  rough¬ 
er  face  of  things  can  hardly  be  imagined  ;  how¬ 
ever  his  words  may  be  favourably  interpreted,  if 
the  text  be  corredted  by  making  it  mk,  an  even 
ground  relating  only  to  the  road. 


hi 


Hierafycaminos,  I  apprehend,  fliould  be  put  lad, 
as  it  is  in  the  itinerary,  and  may  be  Derra,  derived 
from  Hiera.  On  the  weft  fide  the  itinerary  has 
the  places  in  this  order. 


Contra  Suenem 
Parembolem 
Tzitzi  — 

Taphis  — 

Talmis  — 

Tutzis  - - 

Pfelcim 
Corte 


xvi. 

ii. 

xiv. 

Viii. 

xx. 

xii. 

iv. 

iv. 


Hierafycaminon  — 

On  the  eaft  fide  it  has  the  places  in  this  manner. 


Contra  Pfelcim 
Contra  Talmis 
Contra  Taphis 
Philas  — 

Syenem  — 


xi. 

xxiv. 

x. 

xxiv. 

iii; 
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in  the  manner  Strabo  deferibes  •  a  rock  (landing  up  like  a  pillar,  and  a 
large  rock  on  it,  hieroglyphics  being  cut  on  fome  of  them.  The  outfide 
of  the  granite  is  turned  blackifh,  which  occafion’d  Strabo  to  fpeak  of  them 
as  black  (lones ;  tho’  it  is  much  he  fhould  not  mention  the  granite  quar¬ 
ries,  out  of  which  the  obelifks  were  doubtlefs  cut,  that  were  carried  to 
Rome,  as  fuch  extraordinary  mafter-pieces  of  art,  and  at  fo  great  an 
expence.  The  road  we  went  in  is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  a  mound 
along  the  middle  of  it.  Going  further  on,  I  obferved  the  remains  of  a 
thick  wall  of  unburnt  brick,  ending  at  a  hill  north  of  the  plain,  oppofite 
toPhike:  there  being  a  watch  tower  oi  the  fame  materials  fouth  of  it.  on 
a  high  rock  of  granite.  This  fence  was  probably  made  by  the  fouthern 
people,  to  defend  themfelves  againft  fome  incurfions,  it  may  be,  of  the 
garrifon  of  Affouan ;  for  we  cannot  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  work  fo  old  as  to 
have  been  built  either  by  the  Ethiopians,  or  as  a  defence  againft  them,  a- 
bout  the  time  that  they  made  incurfions  into  the  Thebaid,  and  attack’d 
the  garrifon  of  Phike  and  Elephantine,  and  overturn’d  the  ftatues  of  Cadar, 
Phibs.  under  the  ftrft  Roman  governor  iElius  Gallus.  The  ifland  of  Phils  is  high 
and  very  fmall  *,  not  being  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  half  a 
quarter  broad  ;  it  was  look’d  on  to  be  rather  nearer  to  the  eaft  fide,  and  was 
inhabited  both  by  Ethiopians  m  and  Egyptians.  The  city  indeed  itfelf 
fee  ms  to  have  been  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  that  there  were  no  other  build¬ 
ings  on  the  ifland,  but  what  related  to  the  temple ;  for  Diodorus  n  feems 
to  fay  that  no  perfon  but  the  priefts  went  on  the  ifland,  by  reafon  that 
it  was  efteem’d  very  facred,  from  an  opinion  that  Ofiris  was  buried  there; 
io  that  in  the  Thebaid  there  could  not  be  a  more  folemn  oath  than  to 
.  fwear  by  the  relicks  of  Ofiris  depofited  in  this  ifland.  This  Deity  we 
may  fuppofe  was  worfhipped  here  under  the  fhape  of  the  Ethiopian  hawk. 
The  whole  ifland  feems  to  have  been  wall’d  round,  fomething  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  modern  fortification  ;  great  part  of  the  wall  ftill  remains,  and 
tho  I  was  much  hurried,  yet  I  had  reafon  (from  what  I  obferved)  to  repre- 
fent  it  as  may  be  feen  with  the  plan  of  the  temple  in  the  forty- ninth  plate 
at  C.  and  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  grand  entrance  at  the  north  end. 

1  he  particular  fort  of  Ethiopian  hawk  worfhipped  here,  I  faw  cut  amoncr 
the  hieroglyphics  in  feveral  parts-  it  is  reprefented  with  a  long  neck,  the 
wings  fpreading  very  wide,  and  a  ferpent  coming  out  from  it,  fomething 
refembling  the  winged  globe.  It  is  probable  this  bird  was  kept  in  the 
•  middle  room  A.  where  there  is  a  fmall  cell  B.  which  was  probably  made 
for  it,  being  about  three  feet  high.  The  temple  is  near  the  water,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  ifland  •  ’tis  built  all  of  freeftone.  The  pillars  on  each 
fide  of  the  court  D.  are  of  the  order  that  may  be  feen  in  the  plate  of  ca- 
piLcUs  under  Pnila?,  having  over  it  the  head  of  Ills  every  way,  as  are  the 
fix  laft  pillars  on  each  fide  of  the  grand  area;  the  others,  especially  thofe 
in  the  long  area,  have  a  great  variety  of  capitals.  That  court  feems  to 
iave  l3eei^  an  addition  to  the  temple,  for  the  pillars  on  the  weft  fide  are 
not  finifh’d ;  and  whether  it  were  by  accident,  or  on  account  of  the  (hape 
or  the  ifland,  it  is  not  built  in  a  line  with  the  other,  and  in  the  court  D. 
Le  Oxe  it,  the  rooms  to  the  weft  feem  to  have  been  made  to  deceive  the  eye, 
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that  this  great  irregularity  might  not  be  perceived.  There  are  very  largS 
coloffal  figures  cut  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  great  pyramidal  gateway.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  eaft,  which  is  near  it,  there  is  an  obelifk  E.  on  each 
fide  within;  they  are  of  red  granite,  about  two  feet  fquare.  A  little 
more  to  the  weft  is  a  lyon  on  each  fide  F.  as  I  find  I  took  them  to  be,  tho’, 
if  the  heads  were  broke  off,  they  poftibly  might  have  been  fphinxes.  Be-^ 
tween  the  weft  fide  of  the  grand  area  and  the  water,  there  is  only  a  nar¬ 
row  terrace  with  doors  to  it  from  the  portico,  the  whole  ending  at  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  the  fouth,  with  a  parapet  wall,  at  which  the  two  obelilks  G.  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  fquare,  are  raifed  on  their  pedeftals,  as  well  as  two 
fquare  pillars  at  the  end  of  the  colonnade.  The  ifland  is  there  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high  above  the  water,  and  there  being  a  profped  about  a  mile 
fouth  to  the  high  granite  hills,  where  the  Nile  having  made  a  turn,  the 
view  is  terminated  by  thofe  hills  in  a  moft  agreeable  romantic  manner,  'all 
together  making  a  noble  and  beautiful  appearance  that  is  very  extraordinary. 

To  the  eaft  of  the  great  temple  at  H.  is  a  beautiful  oblong  fquare  temple, 
which  is  reprefented  in  a  larger  fcale  in  the  fiftieth  plate;  it  is  open  all 
round,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  front  at  D.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  may 
be  reckon’d  amongft  the  moft  beautiful  in  Egypt,  and  probably  were  of 
the  laft  invention,  as  they  are  reprefented  in  the  plate  of  capitals  under  the 
other  title  of  Philas,  being  the  only  capitals  of  that  kind  I  faw  in  Egypt. 

Strabo  °  mentions  that  they  crofted  over  to  the  ifland  on  a  float  made  of 
rods,  like  a  fort  of  bafket  work,  which  1  take  to  have  been  much  the  fame 
fort  as  they  ufe  now,  made  of  palm  boughs  tied  together,  with  the  fhells  of 
pumkins  under  them  to  bear  them  up ;  on  which  they  go  down  the  river, 
and  when  they  return  home,  carry  them  on  their  backs,  which  are  repre¬ 
fented  in  the  eighth  plate.  At  A.  the  man  is  fitting  on  one  of  them,  and 
at  B.  a  perfon  is  carrying  one  on  his  back. 

Returning  I  took  a  view  of  fome  extraordinary  high  rocks  of  granite, 
in  a  regular  figure,  as  reprefented  at  B.  in  the  fiftieth  plate;  on  them  are 
cut  hieroglyphical  infcriptions  and  figures  of  men,  and  they  dire&ly  face  the 
north  end  of  the  ifle.  In  our  return  we  went  to  fee  the  famous  catarads  of  Catarads, 
the  fsile;  the  hills  lock  in,  and  fliut  up  the  view  of  the  Nile  to  the  north  of 
Philse.  Returning  about  half  a  mile  in  the  way  we  came,  we  went  out  of 
it  to  the  weft,  and  going  about  a  mile,  we  came  to  the  Nile  at  the  port  of 
the  boats  that  come  from  Ethiopia,  where  we  faw  moft  of  the  people 
black.  Here  is  no  village,  only  fome  little  hutts  made  of  mats  and  reeds. 

At  this  place  they  unload  their  goods,  which  are  carried  by  land  to  Af- 
fouan,  and  fo  they  bring  the  goods  by  land  to  this  place,  that  are  brought 
up  to  Aflouan  from  lower  Egypt.  The  chief  import  here  is  dates,  which 
the  people  of  Affouan  buy  both  for  their  own  ufe,  and  alfo  to  fend  into 
the  lower  parts  of  Egypt ;  fo  that  on  the  one  fide  and  the  other,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Ethiopian  navigation  end  at  the  cataratf:  *  I  never  faw  a  more 
rough  face  of  nature  than  at  this  place  ;  on  the  eaft  fide  it  is  all  rock  on 
the  weft  the  hills  are  either  fandy  or  of  black  rocks :  Above  to  the  fouth 
there  feems  to  be  a  high  rocky  ifland,  and  higher  up  rocky  clifts  on  each 
fide,  and  below  to  the  north  there  are  fo  many  rocks,  that  little  of  the  wa- 
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ter  is  feen.  Wc  went  on  to  the  north,  the  Nile  running  through  the  rocks. 
The  people  knew  I  came  to  fee  the  catarad,  and  flood  ftill ;  1  alk’d  them 
when  we  fhould  come  to  the  catarad,  and  to  my  great  furprize,  they  told 
me,  that  was  the  catarad  p.  The  rocks  of  granite  crofs  the  bed  of  the 
Nile;  and  in  three  different  places,  at  fome  diflance  from  one  another,  di¬ 
vide ’the  ft  ream  into  three  parts,  making  three  falls  at  each  of  them.  The 
firft  we  came  to  was  the  leaf!  of  all,  I  thought  the  falls  were  not  above 
three  feet.  The  fecond,  a  little  lower,  winds  round  a  large  rock  or  ifland, 
which  to  the  north  may  be  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  they  fay  at  high 
Nile  the  water  runs  over  this  rock ;  but  fuppofmg  the  Nile  to  be  then  five 
feet  higher  below  the  rock,  the  fall  may  be  about  feven  or  eight  feet ;  to 
the  eaft  and  weft  of  it  runs  a  ftream.  To  the  weft  are  other  rocks,  and  a- 
gain  to  the  weft  of  that  there  was  a  third  ftream,  but  at  high  Nile  thefe 
two  ftreams  unite.  This  feems  to  be  the  catarad  defcribed  by  Strabo,  which, 
he  fays,  is  a  rocky  height  in  the  middle  of  the  river;  the  upper  part  of  it 
is  fmooth,  fo  as  that  the  water  could  run  on  it,  but  ended  in  a  precipice, 
down  which  the  water  fell ;  it  had  a  channel,  he  fays,  on  each  fide,  by 
which  boats  could  fail,  that  is,  as  we  muft  fuppofe,  at  high  Nile,  when 
the  two  weftern  branches  might  be  united.  Sailing  over  this  rock  they  come 
to  the  very  fall  of  the  catarad,  and  the  water  carried  them  down  the  pre¬ 
cipice  with  fafety.  Going  fome  what  lower  to  the  place  where  the  road 
to  Aifouan  turns  off  from  the  river  to  the  north  eaft,  I  obferved  a  third 
catarad,  the  fall  of  which  appear’d  to  me  to  be  greater  than  the  others, 
and  1  judged  the  middle  fall  to  be  about  five  feet.  As  to  the  catadupes, 
thofe  high  catarads  that  fell  with  fuch  a  noife  that  they  made  the  inha¬ 
bitants  deaf,  I  take  all  thofe  accounts  to  be  fabulous  i.  There  is  another 
catarad  at  Ibrim,  which  they  call  twelve  days  journey  from  this  place,* 
fome  fay  alfo  that  there  is  a  third  catarad;  and  others,  that  there  are 
feven  mountains  and  feven  catarads. 

Here  I  faw  the  corn  in  ear  in  January,  and  the  coloquintida  full  grown, 
and  the  little  apple  call’d  Nabok,  near  ripe,  which  in  Delta  was  ripe  in 
November ;  and  1  fuppofe  that  in  the  lower  parts  of  Egypt,  the  time  of 
growth  for  fuch  fruit,  is  after  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  but  that  here  it 
is  after  the  great  heats  are  paft,  which  muft  hinder  the  growth.  I  faw 
them  driving  the  camels  loaded  with  fenna,  and  they  told  me  that  a 
camel’s  load  coft  about  two  hundred  medins,  that  is  about  twelve  (hillings 
and  fix  pence.  The  Pafha  grants  a  licence  to  one  perfon,  generally  a  Jew, 
to  buy  all  the  fenna,  who  is  obliged  to  take  all  that  is  brought  to  Cairo, 
and  no  one  elfe  can  purchafe  it ;  one  Englifh  merchant  only  has  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  buying  it  of  him  ,*  and  fo  the  price  is  very  confiderably  raifed. 

When  I  returned  to  Aflouan,  the  relations  of  the  foldier  I  had  brought 
with  me  from  the  Sheik  of  Furfhout,  fent  me  a  fupper  ready  drefs’d, 
which  is  a  piece  of  civility  and  refped ;  but  what  is  chiefly  intended,  is 
to  get  a  prefent  in  return,  of  greater  value  :  And  the  laft  evening  the  Aga 
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fent  me  likewife  a  fupper  of  pilaw,  a  foup  of  barley  with  the  husks  taken 
off,  like  rice,  and  goats  flefh  boil’d  and  well  pepper’d,  and  hot  bread; 
and  defir’ d  that  what  was  left  might  be  given  to  the  boatmen,  and  not 
to  his  people,-  but  his  own  dependants  came  notwithftanding.  The  next 
day,  the  twenty- fixth  of  January,  1  had  all  my  goods  put  on  board,  and 
took  leave  of  the  Aga,  fome  of  his  relations  attending  me  to  the  boat. 
The  wind  riling,  we  could  not  begin  our  voyage,  fo  I  palled  the  day  ini 
my  boat,  feveral  people  coming  to  fee  me,  moll  of  them  begging  fome- 
thing  or  other  of  me.  A  genteel  man,  brother  of  the  Caimacam  of 
Girge,  came  to  fee  me,  whom  I  had  feen  at  the  Aga’s ;  for  1  was  in  a 
country  where  1  thought  I  met  with  a  friend,  if  1  could  fee  a  Turk,  or 
one  of  the  middle  parts  of  Egypt;  he  feem’d  to  be  a  good  fort  of  man, 
and  faid  if  I  had  come  to  him  at  firft,  I  Ihould  not  have  been  ufed  in 
that  manner,  and  he  would  have  fent  a  man  with  me  that  would  have 
fhew’d  me  all,  though  I  knew  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  proted  me, 
being  only  a  fort  of  a  colledor  of  the  cuftoms  here,  and  probably  his 
chief  intention  was  to  fee  if  I  would  make  him  a  prefent.  The  Chri- 
llian  fecretary  of  the  Caimacam  put  into  my  hands,  with  a  letter,  a  fum 
of  money  to  the  value  of  three  or  four  pounds,  a  great  fum  in  that 
country,  and  for  fuch  a  man,  to  be  deliver’d  as  he  dire&ed  in  Akmim  ; 
a  truft  he  would  hardly  have  repofed  in  one  of  his  own  people  that  were 
going  to  Cairo;  and  1  was  a  perfon  going  out  of  the  country,  whom  he 
would  certainly  never  fee  more ;  he  prefented  me  at  the  fame  time  with 
a  live  Iheep,  and  I  made  him  a  prefent  in  return. 


CHAP.  VI. 

From  the  Cataracts  down  to  Grand  Cairo  and  Da- 

mi  a  t  a. 

ON  the  twenty  feventh  of  January  we  left  Affouan,  with  a  very  cold 
wind  that  was  not  favourable,  and  were  obliged  to  lie  by  for 
fome  time  on  the  eaft,  about  a  league  below  the  town.  They  have  in  all 
thefe  parts  a  great  fcarcity  of  fuel;  fo  that  they  commonly  ufe  either 
the  reeds  of  Indian  wheat,  or  cow  dung  dried,  the  latter  is  the  fuel  in 
general  of  the  poor  people  of  Egypt ;  but  the  greateft  fcarcity  is  in  all  the 
country  above  Cous.  We  made  very  little  way  this  day  and  the  next.  I 
obferved  they  draw  water  here  to  their  land  with  four  buckets  one  over 
another.  On  the  thirtieth  we  pafted  by  Com-Ombo:  I  faw  what  they 
call  the  wild  goat,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  white  behind,  which  I  con¬ 
jectured  to  be  the  antelope.  We  were  obliged  to  flop  by  the  wind ;  but 
in  the  evening  we  went  a  little  lower,  to  be  near  the  Cafhif,  for  greater 
fecurity,  who  was  ftill  in  thefe  parts.  On  the  thirty-firft  I  took  a  view 
of  Hajar  Silcily,  and  arrived  at  Etfou  in  the  evening  On  the  firft  of 
February  I  experienced  the  great  honour  and  fidelity  of  the  worthy  Sheik 
of  that  place.  I  obferved  here  that  they  draw  water  out  of  the  river 
with  the  Perfian  wheel.  On  the  fecond  I  came  to  the  wall,  which  I 
took  to  be  the  city  of  the  Hawks.  I  went  afhore  to  examine  it,  and  found 
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a  deep  dry  channel  above  it,  fo  that  the  wall  feemed  to  have  feived  for 
two  purpofes,  to  turn  the  water  into  the  canal,  and  alfo  for  a  quay  for 
the  veffels  to  lie  at,  for  there  are  remains  of  flairs  down  the  fide  of  it;  the 
wall  is  fourteen  feet  wide,  being  built  with  four  large  flones  in  breadth, 
in  ten  tiers;  about  the  middle  of  the  upper  fide  it  fets  in  eighteen 
inches,  and  what  remains  of  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  long  ; 
it  is  entire  at  the  weft  end,  but  the  earth  is  wafh’d  away  from  it ;  the 
eaft  end  is  ruin’d,  fo  that  it  might  have  gone  further  out  into  the  water.  On 
the  weft  fide  a  little  lower  are  remains  of  a  wall  of  no  great  extent,  but 
pretty  high,  appearing  like  the  ruins  of  fome  tower.  We  armed  at  Efne  in 
the  afternoon:  I  carried  my  letters  to  the  two  Sherifs,  or  relations  of  Maho¬ 
met,  faw  the  church  and  the  temple  near  the  town.  On  the  third  I  went 
to  the  temple  three  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  to  the  convent  a  mile 
fouth  of  it.  In  the  afternoon  we  purfued  our  voyage,  and  going  all 
night,  were  oppofite  to  Jebelin  in  the  morning.  The  Sheik  of  Cous,  who 
had  afforded  me  his  protection  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Thebes,  was  encamped 
near  Selamia,  and  1  faw  a  great  cavalcade  of  his  people  to  the  eaft.  We 
went  athore  at  Erment,  and  viewed  the  antiquities  there.  On  the  fifth 
we  paffed  Luxerein,  and  flopped  at  Gurnou,  where  we  ftaid  till  the  fe- 
venth  in  the  evening,  when  we  found  it  was  time  to  leave  fuch  bad  peo¬ 
ple,  and  failing  all  night,  we  arrived  at  Kept.  I  ftaid  here  two  days 
to  fee  the  antiquities,  and  to  get  medals  and  other  pieces  of  antiquity, 
which  they  brought  to  the  boat.  One  of  the  Mahometans  I  had  a  letter 
to,  came  to  me  the  laft  day,  and  would  conduCl  me  abroad  to  fee  fome 
things  the  other  had  not  led  me  to,  and  returned  with  me  to  the  boat, 
and  earneftly  requefted  me  not  to  depart  fo  fuddenly,  but  to  flay  till  I  had 
heard  further  from  him,  and  in  fome  time  after  he  very  kindly  fent  me  a 
pefent  of  a  kid,  and  two  balkets  of  bread.  We  arrived  at  Kena  in  the 
night ;  on  the  tenth  I  walked  to  that  town,  faw  their  manufacture  of 
earthen  ware,  and  went  on  to  Dendera,  and  from  thence  to  Amara,  and 
faw  the  great  antiquities  of  Tentyra. 

On  the  eleventh  we  arrived  at  the  port  of  Badjoura,  and  went  to  the 
convent  of  Furfhout.  I  waited  on  the  great  Sheik,  whom  I  found  fitting 
with  the  Mahometan  prieft,  and  eating  beans  boyled  in  the  fhells.  I  deli¬ 
vered  him  my  letter  from  the  Sheik  of  Etfou ;  he  asked  me,  fmiling,  whe¬ 
ther  the  people  attempted  to  detain  us,  and  if  they  tore  my  book;  and, 
laughing,  laid,  they  thought  we  were  in  fearch  of  treafures.  I  returned 
to  the  boat ;  we  fail’d  all  night,  and  on  the  twelfth  we  arrived  at  Girge, 
and  went  to  the  convent.  The  Bey  was  encamped  to  the  fouth  of  the 
city  ;  when  I  went  firft  to  the  camp,  he  was  in  town  at  the  Harem  with 
the  ladies,  but  he  foon  came  on  horfe-back,  attended  by  about  eight 
flaves ;  the  mufick  play’d  in  the  camp  on  his  arrival,  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  I  went  to  his  magnificent  tent ;  he  fat  on  the  fopha  in  the  corner 
on  the  right  hand  as  one  enters ;  was  a  perfon  of  a  fine  countenance  with 
a  graceful  fmile,  but  when  he  pleafed,  could  put  on  a  ftern  and  majeftic 
look,  and  I  thought  his  manner  moft  like  that  of  our  great  men  in  Eu¬ 
rope  of  any  I  had  feen  in  Turkey.  I  delivered  him  the  letter  I  had  from 
Ofman  Bey,  and  my  fervant  placed  my  prefent  before  him,  about  a  dozen 
boxes  of  French  prunellas,  and  a  fine  covered  glafs  vafe  for  fhirbet.  He 
received  me  very  civily,  defired  me  to  fit,  and  ordered  coffee,  I  requeft¬ 
ed 
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ed  the  favour  of  him  to  give  me  fome  letters  to  the  governors  under  hihii 
He  asked  where  we  had  been,  and  fmiling,  demanded  if  I  had  found  any 
treafures.  I  went  to  the  fecretary’s  tent,  where  the  letters  were  writ,  and 
brought  them  to  the  Bey  to  put  his  feal  to  them. 

From  Girge  I  went  to  El-Berbi,  where,  as  mention’d  before,  there  was 
a  temple,  and  I  fuppofe  this  place  to  have  been  the  antient  Abydus.  When 
I  returned  to  the  boat,  in  order  to  depart,  I  was  informed  they  had  taken 
away  the  oars,  demanding  a  duty  of  about  fifteen  fhillings:  I  fent  to  the 
governor  about  it,  and  found  they  had  demanded  three  times  as  much 
as  their  due.  We  came  to  Menfhieh,  where  the  men  would  ftay  all  night 
with  their  families.  On  the  fourteenth  in  the  morning  we  arrived  at  Ak- 
mim,  where  I  went  to  the  convent,  and  waited  on  the  Prince,  who  gave 
me  fome  letters  I  wanted  in  the  way  to  Cairo.  On  the  lixteenth  I  went 
to  fee  the  convents  I  have  defcribed  to  the  eaft.  I  had  agreed  with  the 
boatmen  fo  far  by  the  day,  and  here  I  made  a  new  agreement,  giving 
them  about  five  pounds  to  carry  me  to  Cairo,  and  to  flop  where  I  pleas’d, 
except  that  on  the  eaft  fide  we  were  to  go  affiore  only  where  they  fhould 
think  it  fafe.  All  my  friends  attended  me  to  the  river,  making  me  pre- 
fents  of  fheep  and  bread,  and  I  fet  out  for  Cairo  on  the  fixteenth.  The 


next  day  early  in  the  morning  we  came  to  Raigny,  where  the  religious 

Sheik  of  the  famous  ferpent  called  Heredy,  was  at  the  fide  of  the  river  Serpent  He- 

to  receive  us;  either  feeing  our  boat,  or  having  had  an  account  of  ourredy' 

coming  from  Akmim.  I  carried  the  letter  of  the  Prince  of  Akmim  to 

the  Sheik  of  the  village,  who  entertained  us  with  a  grand  collation.  He 

went  with  us  to  the  grotto  of  the  ferpent  that  has  been  fo  much  talk’d 

of,  under  the  name  of  Sheik  Heredy,  of  which  I  fhall  give  a  particular 

account,  in  order  to  fhew  the  folly,  credulity  and  fuperftition  of  thefe 

people,  for  the  Chriftians  have  faith  in  it  as  well  as  the  Turks.  We  went 

afcending  between  the  rocky  mountains  for  about  half  a  mile,  and  came 

to  a  part  where  the  valley  opens  wider.  On  the  right  is  a  molcjue  built 

with  a  dome  over  it,  againft  the  fide  of  the  rock,  like  a  Sheik’s  burial 

place;  in  it  there  is  a  large  cleft  in  the  rock,  out  of  which  they  fay  the 

ferpent  comes;  there  is  a  tomb  in  the  mofcjue,  in  the  Turkifh  manner, 

that  they  fay  is  the  tomb  of  Heredy,  which  would  make  one  imagine  that 

one  of  their  faints  of  that  name  is  buried  here,  and  that  they  fuppofe  his 

foul  may  be  in  this  ferpent  ,•  for  I  obferved  they  went  and  kifled  the  tomb 

with  much  devotion,  and  faid  their  prayers  at  it.  Oppofite  to  this  cleft 

is  another,  which  they  fay  belongs  to  Oghli-Haffan,  that  is,  Haffan  the 

fon  of  Heredy ;  there  are  two  other  clefts,  which  they  fay  are  inhabited 

by  faints  or  angels.  The  Sheik  told  me  there  were  two  of  thefe  ferpents, 

but  the  common  notion  is  that  there  is  only  one.  He  faid  it  has  been 

here  ever  fince  the  time  of  Mahomet  ;  the  ffiape  of  it  is  like  other  ferpents; 

the  great  ones  appear  of  different  fizes,  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  long ;  the 

colour  is  of  a  mixture  of  yellow,  red  and  black ;  they  may  be  handled 

and  do  no  harm.  He  comes  out  only  during  the  four  fummer  months,  and 

it  is  faid  that  they  facrifice  to  it;  but  the  Sheik  denied  it,  and  affirmed 

they  only  brought  fheep,  lambs  and  money  to  buy  oil  for  the  lamps,-  but 

I  faw  much  blood  and  entrails  of  beads  lately  kill’d  before  the  door. 

The  ftories  they  tell  are  fo  ridiculous  that  they  ought  not  to  be  repeated, 
if  it  were  not  to  give  an  inftance  of  their  idolatry,  in  thefe  parts  in  this 
I*  K  k  refpedl; 
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refpedl;  though  the  Mahometan  religion  Teems  to  be  very  far  from  it  in 
other  things.  They  fay  the  virtue  of  this  ferpent  is  to  cure  all  difeafes  of 
thofe  that  go  to  it,  or  of  fuch  as  have  it  brought  to  them,  for  they  often 
carry  it  to  great  people  in  a  bag,  to  whom  he  is  not  always  fhewn,  pro¬ 
bably  pretending  to  carry  him  fometimes  when  they  have  him  not.  They 
are  alfo  full  of  a  ftory  that  when  a  number  of  women  go  there  once  a 
year,  he  palfes  by  and  looks  on  them,  and  goes  and  twines  about  the 
neck  of  the  moft  beautiful,  which  mult  be  a  certain  fign  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  qualities,  with  thofe  who  have  formed  to  themfelves  the  idea  of  a 
Mahometan  paradife.  They  have  alfo  a  ftory  that  a  Prince  came  to  fee 
the  ferpent,  but  at  firft  refufing  to  fhew  him,  when  they  afterwards  pro¬ 
duc’d  him,  the  Prince  caufed  him  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  being  put  under 
a  veflel,  the  ferpent  immediately  became  entire  again ,•  but  it  is  faid  that  a 
Chriftian,  who  was  defirous  to  have  expos’d  the  fraud,  offer’d  a  confider- 
able  fum  to  be  permitted  to  cut  it  to  pieces,  but  could  not  be  allowed  to 
try  the  experiment:  They  add  alfo,  that  it  cannot  be  carried  beyond  Girge 
or  Melom,  and  if  they  attempt  to  go  further  it  difappears.  Endeavour¬ 
ing  as  much  as  I  could  to  lift  into  the  bottom  of  this  affair,  I  was  fur- 
pnz  d  to  hear  a  very  grave  and  fenfible  Chriftian  fay,  that  he  always  cured 
any  diftempers,  but  that  worfe  commonly  follow’d  on  it;  and  fome  Chri- 
ftians  who  pretend  to  have  more  learning  than  others,  and  really  believe 
that  he  works  miracles,  fay  they  believe  it  is  the  Devil  mention’d  in  To- 
bit,  that  the  angel  Gabriel  drove  into  the  utmoft  parts  of  Egypt.  It  is 
probable  that  they  have  fome  ferpents  here  they  have  bred  tame  and  it 
leems  to  be  fome  remains  of  the  heathen  worfhip  of  thofe  harmlefs  fer¬ 
pents  mention’d  by  Herodotus,  that  were  efteemed  facred  to  Tupiter,  and 
when  they  found  them  dead,  they  buried  them  in  the  temple  of  Tupiter 

The  qh  l"  f  rnt  ?l  a?d  fame  t0  Gaua-Kiebir,  where  I  went  alhore. 

1  he  Sheik,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter,  was  not  at  home,  but  his  brother  fent 

one  with  me  to  view  the  temple  a  fecond  time.  The  wind  not  being  fa¬ 
vourable,  we  ftaid  at  this  place ;  it  rain’d  in  the  night,  and  began  to  rain 
again  after  it  was  day  on  the  eighteenth;  but  it  Gear’d  up.  We  purfu’d 
our  voyage,  and  ftopp  d  early  at  Sciout;  and  it  rain’d  again  in  the  evening 
Here  we  met  with  fome  Turkilh  merchants  with  black  ftaves  which  thev 
buy  up  towards  Ethiopia,  and  bring  them  down  into  the  upper  parts  of 
Egypt,  where  they  are  prepared  for  the  feraglios,  under  which  operation 
.  ey  fometimes  die.  On  the  nineteenth  I  went  to  Sciout  and  took  a 
view  of  the  town  On  the  twentieth  we  came  to  Manfalouth  where  I 

thmTto  fee  tlSe  o  ^  ^  but  as  th^  was  no- 

}  theie>  lo  went  on  and  came  to  Meloui.  I  waited  on  the 
Sardar  with  a  prefent  of  Englifh  cutlery  ware  and  fome  other  things  and 

tioned  as  fmall  and  harmlefs,  and  as  having  horns, 
rhe  horn’d  viper  is  very  common  in  E»ypt’ 
bur  I  fuppofe  is  noxious;  the  horns  are  fome’ 
thing  like  the  horns  of  a  fnail,  but  are  of  a  hard 
iubftance ;  I  have  one  of  them  preferv’d  in  lpi 


(  E,«r)  J  0ne«  1{»)  } 

»  ...7«r  Ki(m  9  isn 

f  T?  A  ™v  <w. 

Herodotus  tZZ  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

ft  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  ferpents  are  men- 
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with  the  Caia,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  people  with  kettle  drums 
and  other  mufic,  and  I  follow’d  on  a  very  indifferent  afs;  and  when  they 
paffed  through  any  village,  the  mulic  play’d.  The  fecretary  was  fent  with 
me  to  view  the  temple.  I  return  d  to  the  Caia,  whole  carpet  and  cufhions 
were  laid  on  a  height,  on  which  he  fat  with  the  ftandard  by  him,  that 
is  carried  before  him  when  they  go  out  in  this  manner.  I  fat  down  with 
him,  and  coffee  was  brought ;  the  Sardar  himfelf  came  after,  as  incognito. 

I  return  d  to  my  boat,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  we  went  forward,  and 
came  to  Minio  about  night,  where  the  men  were  obliged  to  pay  twenty 
medins,  which  is  about  a  fhilling,  for  the  boat.  On  the  twenty-fifth  we 
paffed  by  Samalut,  and  after  by  Galolana  on  the  weft,  where  I  law  in 
the  water  two  rows  of  hewn  ftone  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  as  if  it  were 
the  remains  of  an  old  wall.  We  approached  two  villages,  Sheik-Fad  die  on 
the  eaft,  and  Benimfar  on  the  weft.  Thefe  two  villages  had  a  dilpute  a- 
bout  an  illand  that  was  between  them.  It  is  laid  on  applying  to  a  great  Battle  on  the 
Bey  their  landlord,  who  was  not  willing  to  difoblige  either  of  them,  he 
bid  them  fight  it  out.  This  happen’d  to  be  the  important  decifive  day 
between  thefe  two  villages.  We  heard  guns  fire,  and  after  that  a  noife  and 
fhouting  as  for  vidory,  and  faw  many  people  ftanding  on  the  weft  fide. 

Soon  after  we  perceived  people  throwing  themfelves  into  the  water  from 
many  parts  of  the  illand,  and  fwimming  to  the  eaft,  others  following  them 
to  the  water,  firing  at  them  or  pelting  them  with  ftones.  We  faw  plainly 
we  were  in  the  midft  of  a  battle,  and  it  was  too  late  to  retire.  However, 
we  prepared  our  arms  to  defend  ourfelves  in  cafe  we  fliould  be  attack’d! 

As  we  obferved  that  the  chief  fire  was  from  the  eaftern  fide,  the  battle 
being  on  the  weft,  where  they  were  engaged,  we  were  determined  to  go 
on  the  eaft  under  the  cover  of  their  fire.  We  faw  great  numbers  fwim¬ 
ming  ovei  to  the  eaft,  with  their  clothes  and  pikes  in  their  hands  ;  one  of 
them  laid  hold  of  our  boat,  and  came  in  to  reft  himfelf,  fo  that  we  were 
afraid  the  people  on  the  weft  fide  might  fire  on  us,  as  protecting  their 
enemies ;  for  the  weftern  people  had  gain’d  the  victory,  and  moft  of  them 
were  retired  from  the  illand,  and  difplay’d  their  ftandard  on  the  other  fide. 

We  faw  the  women  on  the  eaft  coming  to  the  fide  of  the  river,  to  fee  if 
they  could  fpy  out  their  hufbands,  clapping  their  hands  and  beating  their 
breafts.  The  village  of  Sheik- Faddle  on  the  eaft  had  manned  a  boat,  put  it 
out  into  the  river,  and  were  firing  on  the  other  fide,  and  the  fire  was  return’d 
on  them.  Paffmg  by  this  boat,  we  were  in  great  danger.  When  we  were 
below  the  village,  we  judged  we  were  fafe,  and  I  got  out  to  fee  what  paf¬ 
fed,  and  in  a  very  fhort  time  I  perceived  a  ball  fell  into  the  water,  only 
three  or  four  yards  from  the  boat,  which  without  doubt  they  fired  at  us. 

Thus  I  law  this  battle,  which  perhaps  may  not  be  much  inferior  to  fome  of 
the  little  engagements  of  the  Greeks,  defcribed  by  Thucidydes  with  fo 
much  pomp  and  eloquence. 

We  paffed  by  Sharony  on  the  eaft;  to  the  fouth  of  it  is  a  frnall  hill,  on 
which  there  appear’d  to  have  been  buildings,  and  there  are  many  ftones  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  which  feern  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  thick  wall  of  a 
quay,  which  together  with  the  likenefs  of  the  name,  made  me  imagine 
that  either  Ptolemy  is  miftaken  in  placing  Oxyrinchus  on  the  weft,  or  that 
this  city  which  from  Ptolemy  I  place  about  Abougirge,  might  in  latter  ages 
be  negleded  and  fuffer’d  to  run  to  ruin,  and  that  a  new  city  might 

built 
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built  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  take  its  name.  On  the  twenty-fixth  I  went  a- 
fhoar  at  Benefuief,  and  we  after  paffed  by  Bouche,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be 
Ptolemais,  the  port  of  Arfinoe.  To  this  place  they  ufually  come  to  go  to 
Convents  of  the  monafteries  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  deferts  near  the  Red 
andSn'S  fea ;  the  latter  being  the  founder  of  the  hermit’s  life,  and  the  former  of 
m  the  dcfert.  the  monaftic  life  in  fociety  ;  they  were  cotemporaries.  St.  Anthony  the 
abbot  founded  a  monaftery  in  this  place;  and  at  the  convent  of  St.  Paul,  a 
fmall  day’s  journey  to  the  north,  they  now  live  in  the  monaftic  way,  tho’ 
formerly  they  were  hermits.  Some  fay  they  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Philip,  others  of  Decius,  who  perfecuted  the  Chriftians ;  and  it  is  faid 
St.  Anthony  lived  till  the  time  of  Conftantine.  A  view  of  thefe  convents 
may  be  feen  in  the  fifty-firft  plate,  as  I  found  them  in  a  manufcript  map 
of  the  country  about  them.  The  convent  of  St.  Antony  A.  is  a  large  en- 
clofure,  the  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  window,  as  at  mount  Sinai ;  they  have 
a  great  number  of  palm,  olive,  and  other  trees  within  it.  I  met  a  monk 
of  this  convent  at  Faiume,  who  gave  me  fome  account  of  it.  The  pa¬ 
triarch  is  head  of  the  convent  of  St.  Antony :  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
always  fo,  or  that  the  patriarch  being  chofe  from  thence,  might  have  pre- 
fided  over  this  convent,  and  continue  to  do  fo  ;  he  has  a  deputy  there. 
There  are  three  other  perfons  who  have  a  fhare  in  the  government  of  the 
convent,  four  more  that  are  priefts,  and  twenty-three  that  are  lay  monks  s. 
From  the  references  *  below  to  the  view  cf  the  convent,  it  may  be  feen 
that  they  have  every  thing  within  themfelves,  and  particularly  a  tower  for 
a  ftorehoufe,  defended  by  a  draw*  bridge,  in  cafe  the  Arabs  fhould  any 
way  break  in  upon  them.  They  have  three  fprings  of  water  running  into  the 
convent,  that  are  a  little  fait.  And  it  is  probable  that  in  thefe  convents  are 
the  only  bells  in  all  Egypt. 

At  the  convent  of  St.  Paul  B.  there  are  twenty-five  monks  in  all  >y  they 
cannot  marry,  but  widowers  may  be  admitted.  A  woman  is  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  enter  the  convent.  They  are  not  allow’d  fo  much  as  to  fmoke  in  the 
convent,  nor  to  eat  meat,  but  the  good  monks  think  they  do  not  break 
through  their  rule  if  they  do  both  without  the  convent,  which  is  what  they 
commonly  practice;  but  their  ufual  diet  is  olives,  cheefe,  that  they  brino- 
from  Faiume,  and  fait  fifli,  with  which  they  are  fupplied  from  the  Red 
fea,  which  is  about  feven  miles  from  thefe  convents.  It  is  indeed  faid  that 
they  eat  but  once  a  day,  except  on  faturdays  and  fundays.  Thofe  who  go 
to  thefe  mountains  will  do  well  to  enquire  if  there  is  a  very  thick  high 
wall  in  thefe  parts,  faid  to  be  twenty-four  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
to  examine  all  particulars  about  it,  and  of  what  extent  it  is  fc.  The  per- 
fon  who  made  the  fketch  of  the  country  about  thefe  convents  in  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  fixteen,  from  which  I  have  taken  what  relates  to 


*  In  the  view  of  the  convent  of  St.  Anthonv, 
the  places  are  thus  mark’d. 

A.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  B. 
the  church  of  St.  Anthony.  C.  The  belfry,  with 
a  fmall  bell  in  it.  D.  The  tower  where  they  keep 
t  leir  books  and  provifions.  E.  The  draw-bridge 
to  it.  P.  The  window  by  which  they  enter  the 
convent.  G.  The  cells  of  the  monks.  H.  The 

o  L  V  T,he  great  Sarden*  K.  The  chapel  of 
St.  Mark,  the  difciple  of  St.  Anthony.  L  The 

vineyard.  M.  Palm-groves.  N.  The  apricot 


garden.  O.  The  caroubi-trees.  P.  The  olive- 
yard.  Three  fources  of  water. 

In  the  convent  of  St.  Paul  A.  is  the  church  and 
grot  of  St.  Paul.  B.  The  bell.  C.  A  tower. 
D.  The  window  by  which  they  enter.  E.  The 
cells  of  the  monks.  F.  The  mill.  G.  The  gar¬ 
den.  H.  A  fpring  of  water  that  is  a  little  fait. 

s  The  deputy  they  call  Rubeti,  the  three  next 
Gumous,  the  priefts  Kelhielh,  and  the  others 
Ruban. 

*  See  Mallet’s  defcription  of  Egypt,  p.  321. 
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the  modern  geography  in  that  part,  obferved  on  the  firft  of  June,  and  the 
fecond  day  of  the  moon,  that  the  tide  went  out  there  at  the  Red  fea  from 
twelve  at  night  to  fix  in  the  morning,  one  hundred  and  teii  paces.  He 

obferves  alfo  that  there  is  water  in  the  feveral  torrents  only  in  the  middle  of 
the  winter. 

On  the  twenty-feventh  of  February  in  the  evening,  one  thouland  /even  Arrival  at 
hundred  and  thirty-feven,  I  arrived  at  old  Cairo,  and  went  to  Cairo  to  Cairo' 
the  conful  s  houfe,  having  perform’d  this  journey  up  above  the  catara&s 
and  back  again,  with  the  greateft  good  fortune,  exadly  in  three  months. 

As  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai  was  not  at  peace  with  the  Arabs,  and  it 
was  impofiible  to  go  there  on  that  account,  I  determined  to  be  at  Jerufalem 
at  Eafter,  to  fee  Paleftine,  Syria,  and  Cyprus,  and  to  return  into  Egypt 
to  make  that  journey  and  fome  others  I  propofed ;  fo  flaying  only  three 
days  in  Cairo,  on  the  third  of  March  I  got  into  a  boat  for  Damiata,  in  or-  Departure 
der  to  embark  for  Joppa,  not  failing  till  early  the  next  morning.  A  mer- 
chant  of  black  flaves  had  a  number  of  them  in  one  part  of  the  boat,  and  ^ 

I  faw  a  young  woman  among  them,  that  had  feven  holes  bored  in  her 
nofefor  rings,  one  in  the  middle,  and  three  on  each  fide.  The  firft  day 
we  made  about  a  quarter  of  the  voyage,  and  flopped  at  Mifelcafer.  On 
the  fifth  we  failed  by  Benalhaffar,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  Bubaflus  and 
Phibefeth  of  the  fcripture.  In  the  evening  we  were  about  half  way.  On 
the  fixth  we  lay  by  part  of  the  day  near  Aboufir,  the  wind  not  being  favou¬ 
rable.  We  went  on  and  anchor’d  at  night  out  in  the  river,  as  I  fuppofe 
they  apprehended  fome  danger;  and  hearing  a  gun  fire,  the  people  of  the 
boat  fhot  off  their  pieces  two  or  three  times.  On  the  feventh  we  pafied 
by  Mahalla,  Manfoura,  and  Dioft.  This  latter  is  on  the  well,  and  about 
four  hours  well  of  it,  is  the  convent  of  St.  Geminiani,  where  there  is 
yearly  a  great  refort  of  Chriflians  for  devotion,  and  much  talk  of  fome- 
thing  like  fpirits,  which,  as  far  as  I  could  find,  is  nothing  but  the  fhadow 
of  the  people  palling,  feen  in  a  room  by  a  fmall  hole.  The  next  day  I 
arrived  at  Damiata,  and  went  with  letters  I  had  to  a  perfon  there.  1  was 
fo  difguifed  with  my  drefs  and  beard,  that  he  would  hardly  believe  I  was 
an  Englifhman.  I  was  very  handfomely  entertain’d  accidentally  by  fome 
Greek  merchants  to  whom  I  was  not  recommended,  with  all  forts  of  fhell- 
fifh,  and  roes  of  fifh  ;  for  in  lent  they  are  not  allow’d  to  eat  any  other 
and  only  the  roes  of  fifh  that  have  blood  in  them.  In  the  evening  I  went 
down  to  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A  French  fhip  was  hired  to 
carry  the  pilgrims,  who  paid  about  a  guinea  a  head  to  the  merchant  for 
tieir  pafiage.  Moft  of  the  pilgrims  met  on  the  narrow  fandy  point  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  To  the  weft  is  a  bay  about  two 
leagues  over;  and  on  the  weft  head,  a  large  Turkifti  fhip  of  Alexandria 
was  loft  in  November  laft,  with  feven  hundred  people  in  her,  the  captain 
only  being  faved:  The  Bey,  who  had  carried  the  Grand  Signors  tribute  out 
of  Egypt,  was  on  board,  and  came  to  land  alive,  but  foon  after  died,  as  it 
is  faid  of  the  fright.  In  the  evening  we  return’d  up  to  the  port,  and 
paffed  the.  night  in  the  boat,  and  on  the  tenth  went  on  board  the  (hi d  with 
the  other  pilgrims,  and  fail’d  for  Joppa. 
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BOOK  III. 

From  Grand  Cairo  by  the  Red  Sea, 
into  Arabia  Petraea,  to  Mount 
Sinai,  and  back  to  Cairo,  Rosetto, 
and  Alexandria. 


CHAP.  i. 

From  Grand  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  the  Red  Sea. 

HA  V  1  N  G  feen  Paleftine,  Syria,  part  of  Mefopotomia,  and  Cilicia, 
and  the  llland  of  Cyprus,  I  landed  again  in  Egypt  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  December,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-emht 
I  faw  at  Cairo  the  grand  proceffion  of  the  caravan  to  Mecca,  and  of  "the 
lafna  or  treafure,  that  is,  the  Grand  Signor’s  rents,  which  are  yearly  fent  to 
Conlfantmople.  I  alfo  made  the  journies  to  Faiume,  the  labyrinth  the 
pyramids  of  Saccara  and  Dafhour,  and  the  catacombs  of  Saccara  ’  and 
went  twice  to  the  pyramids  of  Gize,  near  Cairo,  which  are  commonly 
een  by  travellers ;  and  prepared  for  my  journey  to  Mount  Sinai,  which  is 
to  be  look  d  on  as  the  moft  difficult  of  all  the  eaftern  voyages. 

ItounTsimi’  r  ^  V11.011^  t^le  convent  had  made  peace  with  the  Arabs  •  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  breach  between  them  was  a  murder  they  had  committed  on 

a  monk  of  the  convent  The  method  that  is  taken  to  make  this  jour- 

nPT to  aSr<le  w h1  *-he  monks  of  Mount  Sinai,  who  have  convent 

a  1  air??  t0  i  Urn^  many  camels,  giving  about  four  pounds  for 
caci,  t  ey  take  care  alfo  to  procure  the  common  provifions  for  the  road- 

an  it  is  the  cuftom  to  lie  at  their  convent  the  night  before  the  departure! 
On  the  twenty-feventh  of  March  I  went  to  the  place  from  which  the 
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caravan  was  to  fet  out,  but  found  they  would  not  depart  that  day ;  fo  I 
return  d  to  the  conful’s,  and  the  next  day  in  the  evening  I  went  out 
to  Keyd  Bey,  to  a  large  yard  where  all  the  camels  were  together,  that 
were  to  make  up  the  caravan.  In  this  open  yard  we  lay;  the  caravan  con- 
lifted  of  about  two  hundred  camels  laden  with  corn,  going  to  Muellah 
to  the  eaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  meet  the  caravan  coming  from  Mecca; 
the  Bey  that  always  goes  out  to  meet  the  Emir  Hadge  being  gone  before 
to  Adjeroute.  My  bed  was  laid  on  my  camel,  a  bag  of  provifions  on  one 
fide,  a  skin  of  water  on  the  other,  and  a  wooden  bottle  of  water  to  Hake 
the  thirft  in  this  hot  climate.  We  afcended  the  mountain  call’d  Jebel- 
Macathum,  and  went  eaft  along  the  fandy  hills.  I  obferved  in  the  road 
many  ftones  that  look’d  like  petrified  wood,  being  very  numerous  in  fome 
parts ;  if  this  is  really  petrified  wood,  as  this  place  feems  never  to  have 
been  capable  of  producing  trees,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  be  look’d 
on  as  a  probable  conjecture,  that  the  people  travelling  in  thefe  parts,  and 
carrying  fome  wood  with  them  for  their  ufe,  might  leave  it  behind  when 
they  approach  d  towards  the  great  city,  and  that  having  been  covered  with 
land,  it  might  petrify,  and  the  fand  be  afterwards  blown  away ;  though 
indeed  I  faw  one  piece  that  feem’d  to  have  been  a  large  body  of  a  tree. 
We  came  to  fome  uneven  ground;  and  all  of  a  fudden  the  caravan  was 
alarm’d,  by  feeing  four  men  at  a  diftance  riding  fwiftly  towards  them 
from  the  fouth.  All  the  people  allighted  from  their  camels  and  took  their 
arms,  and  went  towards  them  to  meet  them,  on  which  all, but  one  of 
them  retired,  who  coming  on,  they  went  in  a  body  towards  him,  and  as 
he  perceived  he  was  like  to  meet  with  a  warm  reception,  he  thought  fit 
to  withdraw.  The  long  ftep  of  the  camel  caufes  a  very  great  motion  in 
the  riders,  which  to  fome  is  very  difagreeable ;  they  commonly  lie  down 
to  be  mounted,  but  when  any  one  difmounts  on  the  road,  the  way  of 
getting  up  is  on  the  back  of  the  Arab,  who  Hoops  down,  and  fo  they 
climb  up  the  neck  of  the  camel.  The  pace  they  go  is  not  above  two  miles 
and  a  half  an  hour.  We  lay  in  the  open  air,  as  they  always  do  in  this 
journey ;  having  travell’d  thirteen  hours  without  Hopping.  As  foon  as  the 
caravan  halts,  if  it  is  not  dark,  they  let  the  camels  browfe  a  while  on  the 
little  fhrubs,  and  the  people  go  about  and  gather  the  wood  of  them  for 
fuel;  they  then  make  the  camels  lie  down,  bind  one  of  their  legs  to 
hinder  them  from  getting  up,  and  commonly  tie  them  together  with  a 
fmall  rope,  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  going  away  without  difturbing 
the  others,  and  making  a  noife ;  fo  they  place  their  goods  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  themfelves  and  their  camels.  They  feed  thefe  ufeful  beafts  with  balls 
they  make  up  of  barley  meal,  which  they  put  into  their  mouths.  In  thefe 
parts,  where  it  is  not  very  wholefome  to  lie  abroad,  ftrangers  efpecially  take 
care  to  be  well  cover’d,  by  a  carpet  laid  over  the  head ;  for  though  1  carry’d 
a  tent,  it  was  not  proper  commonly  to  make  ufe  of  it,  for  fear  of  pafting 
for  a  confiderable  perfon,  that  might  be  worth  plundering.  On  the  thir¬ 
tieth  we  fet  out  an  hour  before  day,  and  in  about  eleven  hours  we  came 
to  a  narrow  valley  called  Tearofaid,  between  very  low  hills.  In  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  we  came  to  a  narrower  valley,  with  a  high  ground  on 
each  fide ;  this  is  called  Haraminteleh,  and  there  feem  to  be  ruins  of  a 
wall  built  acrofs,  to  defend  the  pafs.  After  I  left  the  place,  I  thought 
poflibly  the  canal  might  pafs  this  way,  and  that  this  wall  might  be  the 
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remains  of  the  buildings  of  one  of  the  flood  gates,  which  any  one  who 
goes  in  that  road  may  take  more  particular  notice  of,  to  fee  if  they  can 
trace  the  canal  that  way.  I  faw  no  fort  of  beafts  in  the  defert  till  I  came 
to  this  place,  where  I  obferved  fome  birds ;  and  in  the  defert  I  had  feen 
feveral  holes,  which  they  faid  were  made  by  an  animal  called  Jerdaon,  and 
I  could  not  be  certainly  informed,  whether  or  no  it  was  what  the  Euro¬ 
peans  call  the  Pharaoh’s  rat,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  Ichneumon.  All  the 
defert  is  gravelly,  having  in  fome  parts  fhrubs  and  aromatic  herbs.  We 
after  came  into  the  open  plain,  and  faw  Adjeroute,  at  which  place  we  lay, 
having  travell’d  flxteen  hours  without  flopping,  and  the  afternoon  was 
fo  very  hot,  that  my  leg,  that  was  expos’d  to  the  fouth,  blifter’d,  being 
uncovered,  according  to  the  fafhion  among  the  common  people,  whofe 
drefs  I  always  imitated,  but  I  was  after  obliged  to  defend  myfelf  better 
againft  the  heat. 

Adjeroute  is  only  a  fquare  caftle  with  a  garrifon  of  foldiers  in  it;  this 
I  fhall  obferve,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  antient  Heroopolis;  it  is 
diftant  from  Cairo  four  hundred  and  eighty  deraies  (as  the  Arabs  call  them 
in  their  journey  to  Mecca,  fifteen  of  them  making  an  hour)  which  is  thirty- 
two  hours,  but  according  to  my  computation  it  is  only  twenty-nine  hours; 
the  three  hours  difference  may  be  in  the  road  the  caravan  takes  farther 
round,  being  much  about  the  diftance  that  the  lake  of  the  Pilgrims  is 
from  Cairo,  where  they  encamp  and  begin  their  journey.  On  the  thirty- 
firfl  we  fet*out  before  fun  rife,  the  great  caravan  taking  the  road  to  the 
fouth  weft  to  Mecca,  which  is  called  the  eaftern  road  (Derb-el-Charke) 
we  went  on  fouth  towards  Suez,  in  a  fort  of  a  hollow  ground,  in  which, 
as  I  fhall  obferve,  the  fea  formerly  might  come,  having  firfl  a  rifing  ground 
t°  the  eaft.  In  about  two  hours  and  a  half  we  came  to  the  well  of  Suez 
(Bir-el-Suez)  where  their  is  a  cane;  it  is  a  fine  large  well,  in  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  drawn  by  a  wheel,  but  not  being  kept  in  repair,  the  men  draw  it 
up  with  ropes;  it  is  fo  fait  that  it  is  not  fit  to  drink.  About  two  miles 
further  to  the  fouth  is  Suez,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Red  Sea.  This  fea 
makes  two  golphs  to  the  north,  divided  by  that  point  of  land  which  feems 
to  have  had  the  general  name  of  the  defert  of  Pharan,  from  a  place  of  that 
name  towards  the  fouth  of  it;  that  to  the  eaft  was  called  the  Elanitic 
golph  fiom  Elana,  at  the  north  end  of  it,  as  the  weftern  was  called  the 
Heroopolitic  golph  from  Heroopolis.  I  fuppofe  Suez  to  be  the  antient 
Arfinoe,  by  which  Strabo  u  fays  the  canal  run  into  the  Red  Sea,  fo  that  it 
muft  have  been  at  the  north  end  of  the  Sea.  To  the  eaft  of  Suez  there 
is  a  fmall  bay,  that  divides  again  into  two  parts,  extending  fome  way  to 
the  north :  Whether  or  no  Heroopolis  was  on  this  rnoft  northern  point  of 
the  Sea,  or  about  Adjeroute,  where  it  has  commonly  been  thought  to  he 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine:  It  might  either  have  been  there,  or  on  the  high 
ground  to  the  fouth  eaft.  This  I  fuppofe  to  be  Migdol,  mention’d  in  the 
journey  of  the  children  of  Ifrael,  different  from  Magdol  near  Pelufium. 
Strabo  leems  m  one  place  to  make  Cleopatris  the  fame  as  Arfigpe,  where 
tieie  mu  e  concluded  to  have  been  fome  alteration  in  the  words  of  the 
aut  lor,  as  ie  afteiwards  fays,  that  near  Arfinoe  was  Heroopolis,  and 

“  'Aft,  iMSr  *  *  'EjvO^V,  i,  i  Ao?6«  ^  „•  Kl*r*1ei'  i,  r, £  ^XS  r 3  A«*V  rS 
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Cleopatris  on  the  Arabian  gulf  next  to  Egypt:  Fie  fpeaks  of  ports,  canals, 
and  lakes  near  Arfinoe,  the  latter  poffibly  made  by  the  tide,  and  might 
be  about  the  fmall  bays  to  the  north  eaft  of  it.  This  paffage  of  Strabo 
alfo  is  a  proof  of  an  error  in  Ptolemy,  who  places  Arfinoe  forty  minutes 
fouth  of  Heroopolis.  It  is  likewife  very  doubtful  where  Cleopatris  was,  cleopatrig 
unlefs  it  might  be  on  the  high  ground  to  the  north  of  Suez;  this  1  fup- 
pofe  to  be  Pihahiroth.  II  Heroopolis  was  on  the  moft  northern  height  I  Pihahiroth. 
have  mentioned,  the  Red  fea  muft  have  loft  ground ;  and  indeed  by  the 
fituation  of  places  there  is  great  appearance  of  it;  the  valleys,  and  the 
high  ground,  with  broken  clifts,  looking  very  much  like  fuch  an 
alteration;  and  we  may  fuppofe,  that  if  the  fea  retir’d  in  this  manner, 
Cleopatris  might  firft  be  built  more  to  the  fouth  than  Heroopolis;  and 
that  continuing  to  retire,  Arfinoe  might  be  built  ftill  farther  to  the 
fouth,  which  1  fuppofe  to  be  Baal-Zephon.  Arfinoe,  with  great  rea-  Baai-Zephon 
fon,  is  fuppofed  to  be  where  Suez  now  is,  as  one  fees  to  the  weft  and 
north  of  it  plain  figns  of  an  antient  city.  It  would  be  a  very  fine  fi- 
tuation  for  a  port,  if  the  fhips  could  come  up  to  the  quay,  as  probably 
they  did  formerly.  It  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  promontory,  making  out  eaft- 
ward  into  the  Red  fea.  The  old  city  extended  about  a  furlong  to  the 
weft  of  this  promontory,  and  the  north  weft  corner  of  the  Red  fea  is  a- 
bout  two  miles  to  the  weft  of  the  town.  Two  fmall  bays  of  the  fea 
extend  about  a  league  to  the  north  north  eaft  of  the  town.  The  port 
feems  to  have  been  between  the  weftern  bay  and  the  town,  to  the  weft 
of  which  there  is  a  raifed  ground,  that  feems  to  have  been  the  fite  of 
an  antient  caftle  to  defend  the  fhipping;  for  the  old  town  extended  alfo 
to  the  north  weft  of  the  prefent.  Here  the  fhipping  lay  fecure  from  all 
winds,  only  a  little  expos’d  to  the  eaft,  which  could  have  no  great  force, 
the  pafiage  over  to  the  other  fide  into  Afta  not  being  above  a  mile.  When 
the  tide  is  out,  there  is  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  a  large  fandy  bank  about 
two  miles  long,  to  the  eaft  of  which  is  a  road  to  go  out  to  the  fhipping, 
and  when  they  have  no  wind,  they  draw  the  boats  along  by  this  bank; 
about  a  mile  fouth  weft  of  it  are  the  fhips,  a  league  from  the  town,  the 
deep  water  being  on  the  weft,  where  it  is  a  bold  fhore,  there  being  ftioles 
on  the  eaft  ftde,  where  the  land  is  low,  whereas  there  are  high  hills  all 
along  on  the  weft.  Suez  is  govern’d  by  a  Captan,  which  is  the  title  of 
an  admiral,  the  high  admiral  being  call’d  Captan  Bafhaw,  or  Head  Ad¬ 
miral.  His  bufinefs  is  more  particularly  with  the  fhips,  and  he  has  under 
him  a  Caimacam,  the  ordinary  governor  of  towns,  who  both  together,  or 
feparately,  govern  the  affairs  of  the  place  ,-  the  latter  commonly  refides 
here,  the  other  when  the  fhips  are  in  the  ports ;  and  a  Sheik  Arab,  who  lives 
here,  has  really  all  the  power,  whenever  he  pleafes  to  interfere ;  and  what 
gives  him  much  authority  is  the  great  fcarcity  of  water,  which  is  brought 
fix  miles  from  Naba,  to  the  eaft  fouth  eaft,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Red 
fea  ;  fo  that  on  the  leaft  difeontent  with  the  people  or  their  governors, 
they  will,  not  permit  water  to  be  brought  to  the  town,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  drink  a  fait  water  brought  near  a  league  from  the  north,  from 
(Beer- el- Suez)  the  well  of  Suez,  fo  that  on  this  account  it  was  a  very  great 
advantage  to  have  a  canal  cut  from  the  Nile,  as  the  canal  of  Trajan 
was;  for  water  is  now  fold  at  Suez  in  the  fmalleft  meafures.  There  are 
lour  mofques  in  the  town,  and  a  Greek  church  in  a  houfe,  there  being 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  Greeks  here,  and  three  or  four  Coptis. 
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Part  of  the  way  from  Adjeroute  is  in  a  fort  of  foflee,  that  is  thought 
to  be  the  canal  of  Trajan,  and  feems  to  have  run  clofe  to  the  weft  end 
of  the  old  city :  From  Cairo,  through  which  it  conveys  the  water,  it  goes 
north,  and  north  eaft  and  by  north,  and  fupplies  all  the  country  with  wa¬ 
ter  for  feveral  miles;  and  by  a  branch  from  it,  that  large  lake  called  the  Birke 
or  Lake,  is  fill’d,  in  which  the  water  remains  moft  part  of  the  year.  It 
is  about  eight  miles  from  Cairo,  and  a  league  north  of  Matarea;  it  may 
be  feven  or  eight  miles  long,  and  four  broad ;  here  it  is  the  pilgrims  for 
Mecca  meet,  near  a  week  before  their  departure,  and  fet  out  altogether 
on  that  journey.  The  canal  after  makes  a  great  circuit  round  the  hills 
to  the  north  and  north  eaft,  infomuch  that  the  common  people  fay  it  goes 
near  to  Gaza,  which  muft  be  falfe.  That  lake  reprefented  in  Sicard’s  map 
with  a  canal  going  to  it,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  part  of  the  antient  canal, 
may  poflibly  be  the  lake,  fpoken  of  by  Strabo  x,  in  the  Sethreitic  province 
to  the  fouth  of  Pelufium;  for  he  fpeaks  of  canals  going  into  this  lake, 
and  feems  to  fay  that  one  of  them  went  to  the  Red  fea  by  Arfinoe, 
though  in  the  whole,  the  fenfe  of  the  author  appears  to  be  fomewhat 
difficult. 

The  trade  of  Suez  is  only  to  Jedda  on  the  eaft  of  the  Red  fea  near  Mec¬ 
ca  ;  it  is  carried  on  by  one  fleet  of  between  thirty  and  forty  Chips,  that 
fet  out  about  the  fame  time  from  Jedda  in  the  Hamfeen  feafon,  that  is,  the 
fifty  days  before  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  Merify  or  fouth  winds  ge¬ 
nerally  blow ;  and  if  they  chance  to  be  too  late,  they  muft  wait  another 
year  ;  and  when  thofe  winds  fail  on  the  voyage,  they  fometimes  are 
obliged  to  pafs  a  twelvemonth  in  fome  bad  harbour,  as  they  have  often 
done  at  Cofleir.  They  return  laden  with  corn  and  rice  in  Otftober;  the 
loading  from  Jedda  is  principally  coffee,  incenfe,  fome  few  Indian  and 
Perfian  goods,  the  richeft  being  carried  by  land  with  the  caravan  from 
Mecca.  There  are  other  fhips  that  bring  the  coffee  from  Fefeca  in  Je- 
men,  the  antient  Arabia  Fcelix,  among  which  are  five  or  fix  Englifh  and 
French  fhips  generally  employ’d:  Five  of  the  fhips  which  come  to  Suez 
belong  to  the  Grand  Signor,  the  others  to  merchants.  Each  bag  of  coffee 
weighs  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds,  and  pays  thirty  Medines, 
which  is  about  two  (hillings,  when  it  comes  out  from  Jemen.  At  Jedda 
the  tenth  bag  is  taken,  and  half  of  it  goes  to  the  captain  for  his  freight, 
and  half  to  the  Pafha  there ;  and  at  Suez  it  pays  a  duty  of  near  a  penny 
for  every  pound  weight.  When  it  is  bought  by  our  merchants  it  is  puri¬ 
fied,  and  fent  very  clean  into  England,  but  of  late  the  Weft  India  coffee, 
which  is  not  fo  good,  has  fold  fo  cheap,  that  it  does  not  turn  to  account 
to  fend  it  to  England.  This  Weft  India  coffee  is  carried  into  Syria  and 
other  parts,  and  fold  cheaper  than  the  coffee  of  Arabia,  and  fometimes,  to 
deceive,  is  mixed  with  it.  They  can  alfo  bring  coffee  round  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  much  cheaper  than  this  way.  The  Ships  that  go  between 
Jedda  and  Suez,  are  built  moftly  in  the  Indies,  rather  clumfy,  after 
the  Dutch  manner;  and  probably  many  of  them  may  be  built  at  the 
Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Moft  of  them  are  large,  and  they 
allured  me  that  the  biggeft  was  forty-eight  pikes  high,  that  is,  about  double 
the  number  of  feet;  but  probably  they  meafure  in  two  decks  they  have 
at  the  ftern  above  the  middle  part  of  the  fhip ;  they  have  alfo  one  deck 
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railed  before,  above  the 'middle,*  on  this  they  have  on  each  fide  a  little 
room  for  a  mofque,  where  they  pray,  and  to  the  corner  of  each  is  rais’d 
a  little  pole  with  a  flag  on  it,  mark’d  with  a  half-moon:  On  the  end  of 
the  bowfprit  is  a  little  fhort  maft,  and  a  yard  and  fail  on  it,  and  over  it  is 
a  fmall  gallery,  on  which  the  pilot  ftands  to  look  out  and  give  the  word 
to  the  helm.  They  do  not  ufe  pumps,  but  draw  the  water  up  with  a  lea¬ 
thern  bucket  by  the  help  of  a  windlace.  On  each  fide  of  the  well  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  water  that  enters  into  the  fhip,  there  is  a  ciftern  about  fifteen 
feet  long  and  eight  wide,  going  down  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel, 
being  made  of  wood ;  in  thefe  they  put  their  water,  and  draw  it  up  with 
leathern  buckets,  and  put  it  into  large  earthen  jars  for  prefent  ufe.  Thefe 
cifterns  hold  enough  for  a  voyage  of  eight  months,  though  they  always 
take  in  frefh  water  at  Tor.  Inftead  of  a  handle  to  the  rudder  in  the  fhip, 
they  have  a  pole  fix’d  in  it,  inclining  upwards  beyond  the  fhip,  being  a- 
bout  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long.  A  beam  is  laid  acrofs  the  upper  deck, 
which  extends  on  each  fide  about  fifteen  feet  beyond  the  fides  of  the 
fhip ;  to  each  end  of  this  is  tied  a  yard  or  pole  perpendicularly,  fo  as  that 
either  end  of  it  may  be  moved  backwards  or  forwards  towards  the  fliip, 
as  it  is  drawn.  To  the  lower  end  of  this  comes  a  rope  from  the  pole, 
which  is  fix’d  into  the  rudder ;  to  the  upper  end  a  rope  is  fix’d,  which 
is  carried  to  a  block  at  the  corner  of  the  ftern,  and  brought  again  to  an¬ 
other  block  at  the  upper  end  of  the  yard,  and  thence  croffes  the  fhip  over 
the  great  beam,  and  goes  to  the  other  yard,  to  which,  and  to  the  ftern  it 
is  carried  in  like  manner,  as  on  the  other  fide.  When  the  fhip  is  to  be 
work’d,  the  rope  of  communication,  which  goes  acrofs  the  fhip,  is  drawn 
to  a  poft  nearer  the  ftern,  where  there  is  a  ftay  made  for  it,  in  which  it 
is  drawn  either  one  way  or  other,  as  the  pilot  directs,  and  moves  the  helm 
by  the  ropes  fix’d  to  the  lower  end  of  the  aforefaid  yards;  and  when  one 
is  drawn  nearer,  and  the  top  of  the  yard  comes  nearer  to  the  fhip,  the 
bottom  confequently  flies  out,  and  the  other  pole  is  left  perpendicular  in 
its  natural  direction.  When  there  is  a  ftorm,  and  they  let  the  fhip  drive, 
they  loofe  the  rope  off  from  that  poft,  and  let  the  helm  play  as  it  will: 
And  this  feems  to  explain  what  is  mention’d  in  faint  Paul’s  voyage,  ACts 
xxvii.  v.  40.  <c  That  when  they  had  committed  the  fhip  unto  the  Sea, 
<c  they  loofed  the  rudder  bands,  and  hoifted  up  the  main  fail  to  the  wind’’ : 
For  thefe  ropes,  which  direct  the  helm,  may  be  very  properly  call’d  the 
rudder  bands,  by  which  it  is  either  fix’d  or  moved  one  way  or  other  *.  The 
voyage  to  Suez  is  very  dangerous,  more  efpecially  fouth  of  Tor,  where 
there  is  much  foul  ground,  and  thofe  trees  of  Madreporae,  a  fort  of  im¬ 
perfect  coral,  which  are  about  Tor  and  fouth  of  it,  are  as  dangerous  as 
rocks  to  the  fhips ;  and  in  thofe  parts,  where  the  water  is  not  deep,  they 
come  to  an  anchor  every  night.  The  mariners  fay,  that  from  Tor  to 
Mount  Houffan  it  is  three  hundred  miles,  from  which  mountain  to  Mount 
Jamba  are  three  hundred  more,  and  from  that  mountain  to  Jedda  four 
hundred,  though  the  calculation  feems  very  much  to  exceed  the  diftance. 
And  as  Jedda  is  only  fix  degrees,  or  three  hundred  and  fixty  miles  fouth 
of  Tor;  it  is  poflible  they  may  compute  by  fome  meafure  that  is  about 
the  third  part  of  a  mile,  unlefs  I  might  be  any  ways  deceived  by  my  in¬ 
terpreter.  They  fometimes  tie  their  cables  to  thefe  trees,  or  ftones  on  the 

*  A  drawing  of  this  fort  of  helm  may  be  feen  in  the  firft  plate. 
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rocks.  When  the  (hips  are  unloaded  at  Suez,  they  leave  them  without  any 
body  in  them,  faften’d  with  two  anchors,  to  each  of  which  are  tied  four 
or  five  great  cables,  made  of  a  part  of  the  date  tree,  and  the  cuftom- 
houfe  officers  attend  here  only  during  the  Ihort  time  that  the  fhips  are  un¬ 
loaded  and  loaded  again-  fo  that,  except  at  thofe  feafons  of  bufinefs,  the 
little  town  of  Suez  is  very  thin  of  people.  I  was  inform’d  that  the  port 
of  Coheir  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  which  lfuppofe  was  ufed  when  the  trade 
ol  the  Eaft  Indies  was  carried  on  that  way  to  Kept  and  Alexandria  ;  that 
north  of  it  is  another  bad  port,  call’d  Old  Coheir,  and  north  of  this  is  a 
fine  port  call’d  Hamromycs,  being  like  a  round  bafin  ;  one  would  con¬ 
jecture  that  this  was  the  antient  Myos  (Coheir  being  Beronice)  as  doubt- 
lefs  moft  convenient  for  Kept,  the  antient  Coptus  ;  to  which  place, 
fituated  on  a  canal  of  the  Nile,  the  merchandices  were  carried  both  in  the 
antient  and  middle  ages.  It  is  faid  that  the  weft  fide  of  the  Red  fea  is 
much  deeper  than  the  eaft  fide,  all  the  way  to  Ethiopia,  but  that  they  are 
not  acquainted  with  that  road.  From  Suez  the  paffiage  is  about  a  mile 
over  the  fea  to  the  eaft  fide  of  it  •  the  boats  go  twice  a  day,  both  for  wa¬ 
ter,  which  is  brought  in  fkins  by  camels  to  the  fea  ffioar,  and  alfo  for 
wood  ;  for  of  all  places,  Suez  is  the  moft  deftitute  of  every  thing  that  the 
earth  produces.  They  have  neither  water,  grafs,  corn,  nor  any  fort  of  herb 
or  tree  near  it,  and  not  one  garden  about  the  whole  town. 

Egypt  feems  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  Red  fea,  and  in  a  line  from 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  Heroopolitic  gulf  to  Sihor,  call’d  the  river  of  Egypt. 
It  is  probable  the  mountains  to  the  eaft  were  the  bounds  between  it  and 
Arabia  Petraea  •  for  we  have  Heroopolis  on,  or  near  the  Red  fea,  as  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  laft  province  of  Egypt ;  the  Cafiotis  was  on  the  fea,  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Phagroriopolis  in  the  middle  between  them. 


CHAP.  II. 

Or  Arabia  Petr^a.  From  Suez  to  Tor,  and 

Mount  Sinai. 


Divifion  of 
Arabia. 


Arabia  Pe- 
tnea. 


R  A  B  1  A  was  divided  into  three  parts.  Arabia  Felix,  between  the 
Red  lea  and  tne  Perlian  gulf,  part  of  which  is  the  territory  of 
Mecca,  and  the  other  part  to  the  eaft  and  fouth  eaft  is  call’d  Temen 
Arabia  Petrsa,  which  has  its  name  from  being  a  rocky  country,  con¬ 
fined  of  this  point  of  land  between  the  two  gulfs  of  the  Red  fea  and 
extended  away  to  the  eaft  of  the  Dead  fea,  and  the  river  Jordan  ’  To 
the  eaft  of  this,  and  of  great  part  of  Syria,  was  Arabia  Deferta  bound¬ 
ed  to  the  eaft  by  the  Euphrates.  In  Arabia  Petnea  we  were  in  Afia  •  and 

f  to!enV  m.entlons  thc  black  mountains  which  run  along  this  promontory 
between  the  two  gulfs,  extending  as  far  as  Judea  \  The  fir  ft  country 
on  that  fide  was  the  antient  Sarracen*  *,  poffeffed  by  the  Arabs,  call’d  Sar- 
lacem,  wno  at  ength  extended  themfelves  as  far  as  the  country  about 

’  ",  *  K*i  Esinas  r m  itim  iirm  u 
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Elana.  From  thefe  all  thofe  Arabs,  that,  under  Mahomet  and  his  fucceflors, 
over  run  thefe  countries,  had  the  name  of  Sarracens  among  the  European 
writers,  for  I  could  never  hear  of  this  name  in  the  eaft,  or  in  the  eaftern 
authors.  This  part  of  Arabia  Petraea  confifts  of  mountains,  narrow  val- 
lies  between  them,  and  fandy  plains.  On  the  weft  there  is  a  fandy  plain 
on  the  fea  two  or  three  leagues  broad,  which  extends  about  thirty  miles  in 
length  to  thofe  hills  of  a  white  ftone  that  are  about  the  vale  or  winter  tor¬ 
rent  call’d  Corondel.  Thefe  hills  ftretch  fouthwards  by  the  fea  for  above 
twenty  miles,  to  a  long  valley  two  or  three  leagues  broad,  call’d  the  vale 
of  Baharum,  having  on  the  weft  to  the  fea  the  hills  of  Gah,  and  on  the 
eaft  the  granite  mountains,  which  take  up  near  the  whole  breadth  of  this 
promontory.  Mount  Sinai  being  about  the  centre  of  them.  This  plain  ex¬ 
tends  fouthwards  beyond  Tor,  to  the  end  of  the  promontory.  Eaft  of  the 
mountains  of  Corondel,  and  thofe  call’d  Pharaone,  there  is  a  long  ridge 
of  high  mountains  that  run  to  the  eaft,  within  thirty  miles  of  Accabahj 
the  antient  Elana,  on  the  north  of  the  eaftern  gulf  of  the  Red  fea  ;  which 
does  not  come  fo  far  north  as  the  weftern  by  about  a  degree,  as  near  as  I 
could  compute.  Thefe  mountains  are  called  Jebel-Te.  South  of  them, 
for  about  twelve  miles,  is  a  fandy  defert  call’d  Rembla  (the  Sand)  and 
fouth  of  this  begin  the  granite  mountains,  which  extend  to  the  eaft,  and 
fouth  to  the  fea.  In  all  this  country  there  are  but  three  or  four  villages, 
which  are  Tor,  Jebele,  Gedeheieh  fouth  of  it,  fomewhere  in  thofe  parts,  and 
Sharme,  which  I  had  apprehended  was  to  the  eaft  ;  but  I  have  ftnce  reafon 
to  think  it  is  towards  the  fouth  eaft  corner  of  this  promontory,  a  day  and 
a  half  from  Mount  Sinai,  where  they  have  boats,  and  from  whence  the 
convent  is  chiefly  fupplied  with  fifh.  About  north  north  eaft  of  this  place, 
as  I  conjecture,  on  the  fea,  and  three  days  from  the  convent,  they  told  me 
was  Dahab,  which  fome  people  have  thought  to  be  Ezion-geber,  becaufe 
of  the  name,  which  flgnifies  gold  ;  fo,  excepting  thefe,  there  are  no  other 
names  of  places,  but  what  are  given  to  mountains,  vales,  winter  torrents, 
and  fprings. 

The  whole  country  is  inhabited  by  Arabs,  its  natural  inhabitants,  who  The  Arabs, 
live  under  tents,  and  ftay  in  one  place  as  long  as  they  have  water,  and 
fhrubs,  and  trees  for  their  camels  to  feed  on,  and  they  find  it  otherwife 
convenient,  for  there  is  no  tillage  nor  grafs  in  all  this  country.  All  their 
riches  confift  in  camels,  a  few  goats,  and  fometimes  Iheep;  fo  that  they 
live  in  great  poverty,  having  nothing  but  a  few  dates  and  a  little  goat’s 
milk,  and  bring  all  their  corn  eight  or  ten  days  journey  from  Cairo.  The 
Arabs  are  in  different  nations  or  clans,  each  under  its  great  Sheik,  and 
every  encampment  under  its  particular  Sheik.  All  round  by  the  fea  fide 
are  the  Mifenides  and  Penuafi,  who  are  a  good  people.  On  the  mountains, 
fouth  eaft  of  Suez,  are  the  Aiaidi,  a  bad  people,  and  have  pofleflion  of 
the  water  they  are  fupplied  with  at  Suez.  At  Suez  are  the  Arabs  call’d 
Beni  Soliman,  who  have  alfo  of  their  nation  at  Tor;  their  Sheik  is  the 
moft  powerful  of  all,  and  has  an  influence  over  all  the  reft.  About  the 
convent  are  three  clans  maintain’d  by  it :  They  are  but  a  bad  people,-  thofe 
who  are  call’d  Elecat  are  the  beft.  Next  are  the  Soualli,  and  the  worft 
of  all  the  Wecelcadifaid,  which  may  be  a  people  from  Said,  or  upper 
Egypt ;  and  I  obferved  among  the  Arabs  of  the  convent  the  particular 
manner  of  muflck  they  have  in  Said,  or  upper  Egypt.  All  thefe  Arabs  are 
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united  in  a  fort  of  league  together  •  are  very  honeft  among  themfelves  with 
regard  to  property,  and  if  one  gives  them  to  eat,  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
injury  from  them;  they  are  indeed  liberal  themfelves ;  and  if  they  kill  a 
fheep,  they  eat  it  all  at  once,  tho’  they  have  nothing  but  bread  for  their  food 
the  day  after,  which  is  an  univerfal  cuftom  among  the  Arabs,-  and  they 
provide  of  what  they  have  for  all  that  come.  Any  one  of  thefe  Arabs  is 
a  protection  againft  all  the  reft,  for  they  ftrictly  obferve  that  law  with  one 
another  for  their  mutual  advantage.  The  Arabs  about  Accabah  are  call’d 
Allauni;  a  very  bad  people,  and  notorious  robbers,  and  are  at  enmity  with 
the  others.  Tho’  the  Arabs  in  thefe  parts  do  not  live  in  houfes,  yet  in 
mod  places  where  they  find  it  convenient  to  dwell,  they  build  little  houfes 
for  their  grain,  fome  of  which  I  faw  forfaken,  becaufe  the  water  had  fail’d. 

I  went,  in  Suez,  to  the  houfe  of  a  Greek  prieft,  and  the  next  day  met 
with  a  Purkifh  captain  of  a  fhip,  a  very  obliging  man,  who  gave  me  feve** 
ral  informations  in  relation  to  the  navigation  of  the  Red  fea.  Before  I  de¬ 
parted,  the  good  prieft  afk’d  me  my  name,  that  they  might  pray  in  the 
church  for  my  good  journey,  which  is  only  a  way  they  have  of  defiring 
charity.  About  noon  on  the  firft  of  April,  we  crofted  over  the  bay  to  the 
eaft,  the  camels  being  fent  round  before.  They  had  received  an  account 
that  the  Gedda  fleet  was  coming;  and  this  afternoon  we  faw  many  of 
them,  and  others  the  next  day. 

As  I  obferved  before,  Nabah  or  Nabate  is  to  the  eaft;  from  which  place 
they  bring  the  water,  and  over  it  are  the  mountains  call’d  Nouebeh.  Thefe 
names,  one  would  imagine,  were  fome  remains  of  the  antient  name  of  the 
Arabs,  call’d  Nabatei ",  that  were  in  Arabia  Petnea,  infomuch  that  the 


whole  country  has  been  call’d  from  them  Nabatea.  The  mountains  here  go  by 
the  general  name  ofTe,but  the  particular  parts  of  them  have  diftindt  names. 

?mSSS  r  hree  7:  fo71:  of  the  landin§  PIace  from  Suez,  are  feveral 

lpnngs  on  little  hillocks  calld  Ein-Moufeh  ItheSnrinoM  nf  ^  rin  <4 ,.r« 
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yet  in  a  fafe  country,  and  only  five  in  company.  I  law  about  the  plain 
much  of  the  fmall  talc,  and  the  next  day  many  little  hills  full  of  it.  On 
the  fecond  we  went  on  through  the  fandy  defert,  and  came  to  a  riling 
ground  cover’d  with  little  fhrubs,  being  the  point  that  makes  out  to  the 
weft,  oppofite  to  mount  Gewoubee.  Here  we  flopped,  after  having  tra¬ 
velled  four  or  five  hours,  and  I  ventured  to  pitch  my  tent,  to  be  under  the 
fhade  of  it,  and  defended  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  And  travelling  near 
three  hours  more,  we  came  to  the  plain  at  the  beginning  of  Birk-el-Co- 
rondel,  which  is  the  name  they  give  the  great  bay  of  Corondel.  We  were 
alarm’d  by  feeing  two  men  running  towards  us  from  the  eaft.  The  Arabs 
threw  off  part  of  their  garments,  laid  their  arms  bare  to  fight  with  the 
fabre,  and  prepared  their  firelocks.  They  proved  to  be  two  perfons  of  Suez 
that  were  in  thefe  parts  with  their  camels ;  who  notwithftanding  would 
probably  have  robbed  us,  if  we  had  not  been  too  ftrong  for  them.  We 
came  to  the  defert  they  call  Shedur,  the  old  Shur,  and  went  on  an  hour  Defert  of 
longer,  and  came  to  a  place  full  of  fhrubs,  and  ftaid  there  for  the  fake 
of  grazing  the  camels.  Four  of  the  Gedda  fleet  were  anchor’d  near,  and 
we  had  oppofite  to  us  the  caftle  of  Shedur  on  the  hills  to  the  eaft.  On  the 
third  we  went  on,  and  in  an  hour  we  came  to  the  bed  of  the  winter  tor¬ 
rent,  call’d  Ouardan,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  weft  of  the  road.  In  this  Ouardan. 
torrent  is  the  fpring  of  Ouardan  (Ein-El-Ouardan)  where  if  they  dig  a 
hole  three  feet  deep,  the  water  comes  plentifully  into  it,  probably  from 
the  fea.  The  water  feem’d  rough,  but  not  fait.  There  are  a  few  palm- 
trees  here.  The  Arabs  made  a  fhallow  hole  in  the  ground,  and  laid  in  it  a 
round  piece  of  leather,  and  taking  the  water  out  of  the  deep  hole  with  a 
bowl,  they  pour’d  it  into  this  leather,  and  fo  the  camels  drank,  that  were 
unloaded  and  brought  to  the  fpring.  We  ftaid  here  about  two  hours,  and 
going  on  came  to  a  fandy  plain,  and  in  three  hours  to  a  hill  confifting  al- 
moft  all  of  talc.  We  pafled  over  it  in  two  hours,  and  came  to  a  vale  between 
the  hills,  in  which  we  travelled  about  two  more,  and  afcending  again,  we 
had  on  the  eaft  Jebel-Houflan,  and  on  the  weft  Jebel-le-Marah,  where  to  the 
weft  there  is  a  fait  fpring.  This  feems  to  be  Marah,  mention’d  in  the  old  Matah. 
teftament.  We  came  to  the  vale,  or  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  call’d  Co¬ 
rondel,  having  travelled  about  eleven  hours  in  all.  This  place  is  full  of 
fhrubs,  and  has  many  tamarifks  in  it.  Here  we  ftaid  all  night,  but  found 
no  water.  The  day  had  been  cool  and  windy;  and  towards  the  evening 
the  wind  raifed  the  duft  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  we  could  not  fee  far  before 
us.  Being  now  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  danger,  I  pitch’d  my  tent 
whenever  I  pleafed  ;  which  I  always  found  convenient  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  againft  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

Beyond  the  vale  of  Corondel,  is  a  mountain  on  the  fea  call’d  Jebel-Ha-  Pharaoh’s 
mam-Pharaone  (the  Mountain  of  Pharaoh’s  bath.)  On  the  fide  of  this  bath‘ 
mountain  there  is  a  grotto  by  the  fea  fide,  to  which  there  are  two  mouths ; 
one  of  them  leads  by  a  narrow,  low  paflage,  to  a  fource  of  very  hot  water, 
which  I  believe  exceeds  in  heat  the  baths  of  Abano  near  Padoua.  As  foon 
as  one  enters  this  paflage,  there  is  heat  enough  to  make  any  one  fweat  very 
plentifully.  A  little  further  in,  it  is  exceflively  hot ;  and  many  people  have 
died  that  have  gone  as  far  as  the  water,  by  a  vapour  that  extinguifhes  the 
lights.  The  water  runs  thro’  the  rock  and  fandy  banks,  in  a  great  number 
of  little  ftreams  into  the  fea  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  it  is  even  there 

exceedingly 
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Exceedingly  hot,  and  fo  are  the  ftones,  which  are  incrufted  with  a  white 
fubftance,  that  I  fuppofe  is  of  fait  and  fulphur.  The  water  is  fait ; 
and  having  brought  a  bottle  to  Cairo,  it  was  found  to  be  impregnated  with 
much  earthy  grofs  fulphur,  a  neutral  fait,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  allum, 
but  no  proportion  of  vitriol b.  It  is  of  fo  naufeous  a  tafle,  that  it  could 
not  be  taken  inwardly,  but  muft  be  ufed  by  bathing.  Thefe  waters  are 
efteem’d  much  for  barrennefs  in  women,  and  impotency  in  men,  and  are 
judged  to  be  good  in  mod  cutaneous  and  nervous  diibrders.  They  have 
the  water  pour’d  on  them  firfl  without,  and  then  in  the  paflage,  to  make 
them  fweat  more  plentifully;  this  they  do  only  once,  and  for  forty  days 
eat  nothing  but  oil,  honey,  and  bread  made  without  fait,  and  drink  only 
water  with  dates  deep’d  in  it. 

On  the  fourth  we  came  in  three  hours  to  the  mountain  torrent,  call’d 
Woufet,  where  there  are  feveral  palm  trees,  and  a  fait  fpring,  that  I  thought 
had  a  chalybeat  tade.  In  three  hours  we  came  to  Taldi,  where  there  are 
date  trees,  and  as  they  told  me  a  fait  fpring.  In  half  an  hour  more  we 
pafs  d  Reidmah,  fo  call  d  from  a  Sheik  buried  there ;  on  whofe  tomb  the 
Mahometans  throw  a  piece  of  bread  as  they  pals  by,  out  of  devotion. 
In  an  hour  more  we  came  to  a  narrow  valley  call’d  Menetfah,  where  the 
road  to  Tor  goes  to  the  fouth,  and  that  to  Mount  Sinai  to  the  ead ;  but 
m  order  to  have  company,  my  Arab  would  carry  me  a  day’s  journey 
round  about,  fo  we  went  in  a  long  valley  to  the  ead,  in  which  we  lay. 
On  the  fifth,  continuing  in  it,  we  turn’d  to  the  north,  up  a  gentle  fandy 
afeent,  and  having  a  hill  to  the  fouth  wed,  call’d  the  Houfe  of  Pharaoh 
(Bait-El-Pharaone)  we  came  to  the  place  that  was  near  the  encampment 
of  our  Arabs.  Here  one  of  them,  who  had  a  difference  with  one  of  the 
company,  as  he  was  in  his  own  country,  came  and  brought  him  a  flower, 
as  a  prefer*,  which  being  accepted  of,  was  a  fign  that  all  was  made  up! 
rrom  this  place  on  the  fixth,  I  purfued  my  journey,  only  with  one  Arab 
going  wed,  and  leaving  the  road  to  Mount  Sinai  in  order  to  a0  to  Tor' 
and  foon  came  into  a  narrow  valley,  which  is  the  bed  of  a  torrent  which  was 
dry,  as  all  the  others  were.  The  hills  are  very  high  on  each  fide,  confid¬ 
ing  of  a  great  variety  of  red  and  grey  granites,  mofily  with  fmall  grains ; 
an  in  feme  of  thefe  valleys  I  pick’d  up  fpecimens  of  the  mod  beautiful 
granites,  of  which  there  are  great  variety.  After  we  had  travell’d  a  few 
hours,  we  flopp’d,  and  the  Arab  left  us  and  led  his  camels  to  a  fprino-  at 
lome  difiance,  having  been  near  four  days  without  water.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  we  pafled  by  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  who  invited  us  to  flay  all  night 
offering  to  kill  a  kid,-  but  the  Arab,  knowing  we  did  not  choofe  to  flop 
W  eie  t  lere  were  any  people,  told  them  we  were  in  hade.  We  pafled 


.  Theic  obfervations  were  made  on  this  water 
m  Grand  Cairo  : 

1.  Scrapings  of  gall  being  put  into  it,  pro¬ 
duced  very  little  change  in  the  colour,  till  it  had 
itood  a  confiderable  time,  when  it  turn’d  greenilh. 
f  2:  Two  ounces  being  mixed  with  a  dram  of 
pint  oi  fal  armoniac,  it  became  turbid,  and 
there  was  a  fettlcment  of  a  little  dark  grey  pow- 

3.  It  hardly  chang’d  colour  when  mix’d  with 
fugar  of  violets. 

4.  Two  ounces  mix’d  with  5]  of  a  folution  of 
facch.  Satuini,  it  became  immediately  very  tur¬ 


bid  ;  but  (landing  twelve  hours,  there  was  a  great 
fediment  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  the  water  re¬ 
maining  white  and  troubled. 

5.  Two  ounces  mix’d  with  of  a  folution 
of  fublimat^e,  it  turn’d  prefently  yellow  ;  but  af¬ 
ter  Handing  fome  time,  a  little  woolly  undluous 
matter  fettled  at  bottom. 

6.  Two  ounces  mix’d  with  5  j  of  ol.  tartar,  per 
deliq.  it  turn’d  turbid,  and  of  a  pearl  colour.'  ^ 

7.  Two  ounces  mix’d  with  jj  of  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triol,  it  fuffer’d  no  manner  of  change  as  to  its 
colour  or  cJearnefs. 
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by  one  place  where  we  faw  fome  garments  hanging  on  a  tree,  no  one 
being  near,  and  exprefling  our  furprize  at  it,  the  Arab  faid  there  was  no 
danger  here,  they  were  all  honeft  people,  and  if  any  thing  was  loft,  the 
next  encampment  was  obliged  to  make  amends.  We  came  into  a  plainer 
country,  and  to  the  road  we  fhould  have  come  in,  and  after  to  the  torrent 
of  Pharan  (Waad-  Pharan)  the  bed  of  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad. 

On  the  feventh  we  turn’d  fouthward,  and  pafted  over  a  hill  into  the  plain 
of  Baharum,  about  five  miles  wide,  having  only  the  mountains  of  Gah 
between  us  and  the  Sea;  we  travell’d  this  day  thirteen  hours.  On  the 
eighth  we  came  into  the  valley  of  Tor,  and  in  three  hours  to  the  palm 
grove  of  Tor  (Nach-El-Tor  )  At  the  firft  entring  of  it  there  is  a  fait 
fpring,  the  water  of  it  fpreads  over  the  ground,  and  the  fait  making  a 
cake  on  the  furface,  it  looks  like  dry  ground,  which  was  the  occafion 
of  an  accident  to  me,  which  is  look’d  on  as  extraordinary,  even  among 
the  Arabs,  and  is  generally  very  difaftrous ;  for  the  camel  going  on  this 
ground  dipt  and  fell  down,  and  I  came  off;  it  was  well  the  ground  was 
loft,  for  if  a  camel  falls  on  ftones  he  is  certainly  fpoil’d. 

Tor  is  a  fmall  village  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Red  fea,  and  lies  above  Tor. 
a  days  journey  near  weft  of  Mount  Sinai,  fo  that  it  is  a  day  further  to  go 
by  Tor  than  by  the  direCt  road.  Near  it  is  a  ruin’d  caftle,  inhabited  by  the 
Arabs;  the  Greeks  call  this  place  Raitho  fPafflw)  which  might  have  its 
name  from  being  inhabited  by  fome  of  thofe  people,  call’d  by  Ptolemy 
Raitheni,  towards  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Fcelix  c ;  it  is  inhabited  by 
.  Arabs,  and  about  twenty  families  of  the  Greek  church.  The  monks  of 
Mount  Sinai  have  a  convent  here,  to  which  they  have  fomctimes  retired 
when  they  could  not  conveniently  ftay  at  Mount  Sinai;  only  one  pried: 
refides  in  it  for  the  fervice  of  the  church.  There  are  a  fed:  of  Mahome¬ 
tan  Arabs  here,  called  Seleminites,  as  it  is  faid  from  their  having  a  particular 
regard  for  Solomon,  as  they  have  alfo  for  Abraham,-  they  feem  to  be  the 
antient  inhabitants  of  the  place,  for  they  have  the  principal  mofque  to 
which  all  the  others  go  every  Friday;  and  thefe  in  their  prayers  make 
mention  of  Solomon  as  well  as  Mahomet.  It  is  poftible  they  may  be  de¬ 
le  end  ants  of  fome  people  in  thefe  countries,  who  in  fome  manner  adhered  to 
thej  ewifh  religion ;  or  perhaps  may  be  of  the  race  of  Jethro  the  father-in-law 
of  MofeS.  About  a  league  north  of  Tor  is  a  well  of  good  water,  and  all 
about  it  are  a  great  number  of  date  trees  and  feveral  fprings  of  a  fait  warm 
Xvater,  efpecially  to  the  fouth  eaft,  where  the  monks  have  their  garden.  Near 
it  are  feveral  fprings,  and  a  bath  or  two,  which  are  call’d  the  Baths  of  Mofes ; 
the  Greeks  as  well  as  fome  others  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  Elim.  The 
greateft  curiofities  at  Tor  are  the  productions  of  the  Red  fea  ;  the  fhell  fifh 
of  it  are  different  from  thofe  of  the  feas  to  the  north  of  it;  but  what  are  mod 
peculiar  to  it,  are  the  feveral  done  vegetables,  the  Madreporae,  a  fort  of 
coral,  the  fungi  or  muflrrooms,  and  the  red  pipe  coral.  I  went  to  the 
houfe  that  belongs  to  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  I  was  entertain’d 
by  the  prieft :  I  had  a  letter  to  the  fteward  of  the  convent,  who  being  ab- 
fent,  his  fon  came  to  me  and  brought  me  a  prefent  of  fruit  and  fhells, 
invited  me  to  eat  at  his  houfe,  but  excufing  myfelf,  he  fent  his  provifions 
in  for  me. 
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To  the  fouth  of  the  town  is  a  ruin’d  caftle  under  an  Arab  governor- 
and  three  or  four  miles  to  the  fouth  there  is  a  village  call’d  Jebelee:  Be¬ 
yond  it  is  the  bay  of  Raie,  where  the  fhips  going  to  Suez  often  day  when 
the  wind  is  contrary.  They  fey  the  Red  fea  here  is  half  a  day’s  failing 
over,  though  1  think  it  cannot  be  above  ten  leagues.  Oppofite  to  Tor 
is  Jebel  Garib,  and  fouth  of  that  is  Jebel  Zeit,  that  is,  the  Mountain  of 
oil,  which  they  fay  has  its  name  from  a  healing  water  there,  which  they 

cf°hc  Red  thlnk  !ias  the  effe<a  of  oil-  1  went  twice  into  tIle  Red  fea,  fwimming 
over  the  groves,  if  1  may  fo  call  them,  of  coral  or  madrepone,  which 

is  fomewhat  dangerous,  and  pull’d  feveral  of  them  up ;  1  could  not  ob- 
ferve  that  they  were  in  any  part  fofter  at  firft  taking  out  than  they  are  after¬ 
wards,  but  1  took  notice  that  they  changed  their  colour  in  a  very  fhort  time  • 
fome  that  were  reddilh  to  a  deep  yellow,  and  thofe  that  were  white  to  a 
pale  yellow.  I  few  none  of  the  fungi,  or  tube  coral  growing  the  latter 
is  found  at  about  the  diftance  of  a  day  and  a  half:  I  got  a  finer  piece 

or  it  than  ever  I  few,  which  fliews  plainly  how  it  grows  with  a  round 
head  like  a  colly-flower. 

On  the  ninth  we  purfued  our  journey  towards  Mount  Sinai.  Crofting' 
over  the  plain  to  the  eaft,  and  travelling  about  fix  hours,  we  lay  near  the 
entrance  into  a  narrow  vale,  having  join’d  fbme  company  that  were  "oin<y 
that  way.  At  Tor  they  demanded  of  me  a  fmall  Caphar,  but  I  did  not 
pay  it,  and  a  Sheik  that  was  in  the  company  took  four  that  were  due  to 
Jinn  on  the  road,  and  another  four  for  Mount  Sinai,  becaufe  his  anceftor 
having  affifted  a  merchant,  who  had  like  to  have  had  a  dangerous  fall  at 
Mount  Sinai,  he  gave  him  four  Medines,  which  they  have  demanded  of 
every  one  that  has  come  fince  to  Mount  Sinai ;  fo  dangerous  a  thina  is  it 
to  give  tne  Arabs  money  on  any  account  whatfoever.  We  few  a  hill  with 
in  the  reft,  call’d  Jebel  Mefeka,  where  they  fay  there  was  Wriy  a  cot 
veni.  On  tise  tenth  we  came  to  the  torrent  call’d  Waad  Hebran  he 
tween  the  high  hills  of  granite.  I  obferved  fome  infections  on  the  large 
rocks  that  lay  about  the  valley,  and  after  few  feveral  fuch  inferiptions  at 
Mount  Sinai;  there  are  many  palm  trees  in  this  vale.  We  canfe  to  the 
fountain  Hebran  which  is  a  little  running  ftream;  and  to  fuch  another 
ha.f  a  mile  further.  We  pafsd  through  the  country  call’d  Diar  Franfo 
(tne  country  of  the  Franks)  becaufe  they  fay  formerly  the  Front  rT& 
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Mofes  flept ,  we  had  left  the  convent  of  Pharan  to  the  north,  and  going 
on,  we  lay  out  of  the  road  in  a  little  valley  •  for  they  feem’H  t  T  f 
there  was  fome  danger  here,  probably  being  near  the  Arabs  of  Mount  st 
nai.  On  the  eleventh,  after  travelling  fome  time,  we  turned  to  the  fouth 
eaft,  and  went  up  a  narrow  vale  call’d  Negeb- Houah,  which  has  a  gentle 
•  afeent,  and  water  and  palm  trees  in  it,  there  being  the  hed  nfn  •  t  ^  tie 
to  the  left.  We  here  pafs’d  over  a 

ftones ;  where  ’tis  faid  they  firft  defign’d  the  convent  Lt  tl  °°  j 
tnnt  the  architect  by  fome  miracle  was  led  to  build  ’it  where' itXnds 
We  went  on  and  arrived  at  the  Greek  convent  of  St  r,  rl"  -  ’ 

nwnl,  call'd  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  being  on  the  foot”/’ 
mat  at  the  north  call  fide  of  it;  I  was  drawn  up  in  a  machine  bvh 
wmdlafs,  about  th.tty  fa,  high,  and  convey'd  through  a  window  S  A* 
convent.  The  arehbtfhop  of  Mount  Sinai  was  no,  here,  bu,  i  d^fy 
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and  the  chief  of  the  convent  received  me  at  the  window,  and  ask’d  if  1 
would  go  firft  to  my  room,  or  to  the  church  ;  I  went  to  the  latter,  where 
they  fung  a  hymn,  and  condufted  me  to  the  fhrine  in  which  the  body  of  St. 
Cat  :urine  was  ciepofited,  and  then  fhew  d  me  the  way  to  the  apartments 
they  have  allotted  for  ftrangers. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  places  about  it. 

MOUNT  Sinai  in  general,  is  call’d  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  Mofes  (the 
Mountain  of  Mofes.)  It  is  one  hill  with  two  fummits:  The  Greeks 
divide  the  mountain  into  four  parts.  Half  way  up  the  mountain  is  a  little 
plain  L.  in  the  fifty-third  plate.  Between  the  two  fummits  to  the  north 
Of  it,  is  what  they  call  Mount  Horeb.  To  the  fouth  is  the  height  Y  cal¬ 
led  properly  Mount  Sinai.  Mount  Serich  is  a  long  narrow  hill  to  the  weft 
of  Horeb  Eaft  of  the  great  convent,  and  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  narrow 
vale,  which  is  north  of  Mount  Horeb,  is  a  round  hill  D.  which  the  Greeks 
call  the  Mount  of  Mofes.  It  joins  to  Mount  Sinai  on  the  fouth,  and  to 
Mount  Epifteme  on  the  north.  But  the  mountain  is  more  common¬ 
ly  divided  into  Sinai  properly  fo  call’d,  and  Horeb.  I  fhall  fpeak  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  Mount  Sinai  in  general,  as  they  are  diftinguilh’d  by  the 
Greeks.  The  convent  of  Mount  Sinai  is  fituated  on  the  north  foot  of 
Mount  Horeb,  and  weft  of  the  Mount  of  Mofes ;  for  fo  I  chufe  to  exprefs 
myielf,  though  the  valley  runs  from  the  fouth  weft  to  the  fouth  eaft.  At 
a  well  in  the  convent,  call’d  the  Well  of  Mofes,  they  fay,  Mofes  met  the 
daughters  of  Jethro :  That  on  the  Mount  of  Mofes  he  was  feeding  the 
flock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law;  and  that  in  the  fpot  where  now  is  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Bufh,  adjoining  to  the  eaft  end  of  the  great  church 
of  the  convent,  grew  that  tree  which  appear’d  to  Mofes  as  if  it  burnt  and 
was  not  confumed,  and  out  of  which  God  fpake  to  him.  In  a  garden 
near,  the  fathers  have  planted  a  bramble,  fuch  as  are  common  in  Europe 
an  lay  it  was  fuch  a  bufh  in  which  this  miracle  was  wrought ;  though  fuch 
brambles  do  not  grow  in  thefe  parts;  but  they  tell  you  that  formerly  they 
did.  i  o  the  weft  and  fouth  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  that  part  of  it  call’d 
Mount  Serich,  is  a  narrow  vale,  call’d  the  vale  of  Jah,  h.  that  is,  the  vale 
of  God.  The  vale  to  the  weft  is  certainly  the  vale  of  Rephidim,  where 
the  Ifraelites  encamp’d  when  they  came  out  of  the  deferts  of  Sin.  Here  they 
fhew  the  lock  i.  which,  they  lay,  Mofes  ftruck  and  the  waters  flowed  out 
when  God  told  him  he  would  ftand  before  him  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb' 
which  was  after  call’d  Maffah  and  Meribah;  it  is  on  the  foot  of  Mount 
Serich,  and  is  a  red  granite  ftone,  fifteen  feet  long,  ten  wide,  and  about 
twelve  feet  high.  On  both  fides  of  it,  towards  the  fouth  end,  and  at  too 
the  ftone,  for  about  the  breadth  of  eight  inches,  is  difcolour’d,  as  by  the 
running  of  water;  and  all  down  this  part  on  both  fides  and  at  to./  are 
a  fort  of  openings  or  mouths,  forne  of  which  refemble  the  lyon’s  mouth  that 
is  (ometimes  cut  in  ftone  fpouts,  but  appear  not  to  be  the  work  of  a  tool. 
There  are  about  twelve  on  each  fide,  and  within  every  one  is  an  hori¬ 
zontal  crack,  and  in  fome  alfo  a  crack  down  perpendicularly.  There  is 
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alfo  a  crack  from  one  of  the  mouths  next  to  the  hill,  that  extends  two  or 
three  feet  to  the  north,  and  all  round  the  fouth  end.  The  Arabs  call  this 
the  ftone  of  Mofes  ,•  and  they  put  herbs  into  thefe  mouths,  and  give  them 
their  camels,  as  a  fovereign  remedy,  as  they  think,  in  all  diforders  *.  It 
was  in  this  valley  that  ilrael  fought  with  Amalek  ;  and  at  the  fouth  weft 
end  of  it,  at  the  loot  of  Mount  Sinai,  is  the  convent  of  the  forty  martyrs  R. 
where  the  fathers  have  only  a  fervant  who  takes  care  of  the  large  garden. 
Here  are  the  only  fruit  trees  in  all  thefe  parts,  which  they  have  of  almoft 
all  forts.  From  that  they  afeend  very  high  to  the  fouth  weft,  up  to  the 
mountain  of  St.  Catharine’s  1.  and  on  the  fummit  of  it,  pretend  to  ihew 
thumj  Ca'  t^ie  Pr*nt  *n  the  rock  where  the  body  of  that  faint  lay  ,-  who  being  tied  to 
a  wheel  at  Alexandria,  under  the  Emperor  Maxentius,  in  order  to  be  put 
to  death,  it  is  faid  the  wheel  fnapp’d  in  pieces;  and  being  afterwards  be¬ 
headed,  her  body  (according  to  her  prayer,  that  it  fhould  not  come  into 
the  hands  of  infidels)  they  fay,  was  carried  by  angels  to  the  top  of  this 
mountain,  and  wTas  brought  to  the  convent  by  the  monks,  foon  after  it 
was  finifh’d.  About  a  third  of  the  way  up  is  the  fpring  of  Patridges,  m. 
which  the  C’aloyers  fay  was  difeover’d  by  partridges,  who  flew  after  the 
body ;  when  the  monks  refting  there,  who  brought  it  down,  and  fuf- 
fering  with  third,  the  birds  all  went  to  this  fpring,  by  which  means,  as  they 
lay,  they  found  the  w^ater.  This  mountain  is  much  higher  than  any 
other  in  thefe  parts;  and  when  one  is  at  the  top  of  it,  Mount  Sinai 
north  eaft  of  it  appears  but  low.  From  the  top  of  this  high  mountain  I 
faw  both  the  arms  of  the  Red  fea,  and  on  the  eaft  fide,  a  part  of  the  fea, 
fouth  of  this  promontory;  and  on  the  other  fide  into  Arabia  Foelix.  This 
hill  is  a  fort  of  a  fpeckled  ftone  or  marble,  which  may  be  reckon’d 
among  the  granite  kind ;  many  parts  of  which  are  dendrite  ftones  mark’d 
with  beautiful  figures  of  trees;  as  are  alfo  fome  of  the  red  granite  ftones 
of  Mount  Sinai,  but  are  inferior  to  thefe  in  beauty. 

The  vale  of  Jah  does  not  extend  the  whole  length  of  Mount  Sinai  and 
Horeb  to  the  north,  but  opens  into  a  plain  near  a  league  over  every  way, 
which  is  called  the  vale  of  Melgah,  n.  This  alfo  to  the  north  opens  into 
the  vale  of  Raha  o.  which  is  to  the  weft  of  the  vale  of  the  convent 
that  is  between  Mount  Horeb  and  Mount  Epifteme.  Oppofite  to  the 
vale  of  Melgah  to  the  north  is  the  vale  of  Sheik  Salem,  c.  it  is  to 
the  weft  of  Mount  Epifteme,  of  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  make 
mention.  Thefe  two  vales  of  Melgah  and  Raha,  I  take  to  be  the 
defert  of  Sinai,  into  which  the  children  of  Ifrael  moved,  before  Mofes 
was  called  up  into  the  mount,  and  they  remained  here  about  two  years. 
It  is  to  be  obferv’d  that  the  fummit  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  God  gave  the 
law,  is  not  to  be  feen  from  either  of  them,  and  from  very  few^  places; 
not  from  any  that  I  could  oblerve  to  the  north  or  north  weft,  beinn  hid 
by  Mount  Horeb.  In  the  plain  of  Melgah  is  a  well  dug  through  the 
rock  ;  and  weft  of  the  vale  of  Raha  there  is  a  narrow  paflage  to  the  eaft, 
between  the  mountains;  and  fuch  another  well  is  dug  at  the  entrance  of 
ii,  which  is  called  Beer  Aboufely.  In  this  pafiage  there  is  water  and  palm 
trees;  and  it  is  probable  the  encampment  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  ex¬ 
tended  this  way,  which  might  be  a  part  of  the  defert  of  Sinai.  From 
th^  iouth  calc  corner  or  this  vale  there  is  a  gentle  afeent,  between  Mount 
Serial  and  Mount  Horeb,  which  leads  up  to  mount  Horeb,  pafles  by  the 

\  iews  of  thi ee  fidcs  of  this  {tone  may  be  feen  in  the  fifty-third  Plate. 
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chapels  of  St.  Panteleemon  and  St.  John  Baptift,  between  the  fummits  of 
Mount  Horeb,  and  fo  goes  into  the  little  plain  between  Mount  Horeb  and 
Mount  Sinai.  This  is  call’d  the  road  of  Serich  ;  and,  according  to  a  tra¬ 
dition  they  have,  it  is  very  probable  that  Mofes  went  up  to  Mount  Sinai 
this  way,  being  the  eafieft  afcent  of  the  three  ways  up  to  the  mountain, 
and  neareft  to  the  fuppofed  defert  of  Sinai.  Coming  out  from  this  road, 
into  the  vale  of  Rahah,  about  a  furlong  to  the  weft,  is  the  fpot  p.  where 
they  fay  Aaron  caft  the  head  of  the  calf  ,*  for  there  being  a  hole  in  the  rock 
fomewhat  in  the  fhape  of  a  head,  they  will  have  it  that  the  head  of  the  calf 
was  caft  there,  which  the  Ifraelites  worfhipped  •  for  they  fpeak  of  the  head 
of  this  animal  as  the  objetft  of  their  adoration.  Near  it  is  an  advanced  rock, 
which  feems  to  be  form’d  naturally  into  fteps.  They  fay  the  idol  was 
placed  on  it ;  and  certainly  a  fitter  place  could  not  be  chofen  to  expofe  fuch 
an  idol  on,  as  it  is  feen  from  all  the  neighbouring  vallies.  On  the  north 
fide  of  the  vale  of  Melgah,  is  a  fort  of  a  narrow  bed  of  a  winter  torrent 
q.  which  the  Greeks  call  Dathan  and  Abiram,  and  fay  thofe  finners  were 
there  fwallow’d  up  by  the  earth  ;  but  when  this  happen’d,  they  had  left 
the  defert  of  Sinai :  And  the  laft  place  mention’d  before  this  account  is 
Hazeroth,  in  the  defert  of  Paran. 

It  is  conjectured  by  fome  that  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  mount  Mount  Sinai. 
Sinai,  is  from  (rtfD )  in  the  Hebrew,  which  fignifies  a  bufh,  on  account  of 
the  dendrite  ftones  of  this  mountain,  which  are  full  of  the  figures  of  trees 
or  fhrubs  ;  or,  it  might  have  its  name  from  fome  part  of  it  abounding  in 
fuch  fhrubs.  Sine,  alfo  in  the  Perfian  language,  fignifies  a  breaft  ;  fo  that 
probably  it  has  its  name  from  the  Hebrew,  or  from  the  other  Eaftern  word, 
as  mount  Sinai  and  mount  Catharine  are  the  higheft  hills  in  all  thefe  parts, 
and  poftibly  might  be  likened  to  the  breafts  of  the  human  body.  It  is  alfo 
in  the  eaftern  writers  often  call’d  Thor,  by  way  of  eminence,  which  figni¬ 
fies  a  mountain  ;  and  fometimes  it  is  call’d  Thour  Sinai,  tho’  fome  eaftern 
writers  pretend  that  both  the  mountains  and  the  town  had  their  name  from 
a  fon  oflfhmael. 

The  moft  ufual  way  up  to  mount  Sinai,  is  that  which  is  call’d  the  way 
of  the  fteps,  which  begins  at  the  convent  on  the  north  fide  of  mount  Ho¬ 
reb,  the  fteps  are  narrow,  of  the  rough  red  granite  of  the  mountain  ,*  in 
the  different  parts  of  which  there  is  a  great  variety  of  granites,  fome  being 
of  the  grey  kind.  Afcending,  one  paffes  by  a  fine  fpring  E.  in  the  fifty- 
third  plate,  and  after  a  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  F.  concerning  which  they  have 
fome  hiftories.  Further  is  a  narrow  gateway  G.  at  a  pafs  up  the  mountain, 
and  beyond  that  a  fecond.  It  is  faid  that  all  Chriftians  ufed  to  receive  the 
facrament  on  the  top  of  mount  Sinai,  and  deliver’d  a  certificate  to  the 
keeper  of  the  firft  gate,  that  they  had  confefied  at  the  convent  below;  and 
receiving  another  paper  there,  deliver’d  it  at  the  fecond  gate,  which  is  juft 
at  the  entrance  into  the  little  plain  fpot  I.  between  Horeb  and  Sinai,  where 
there  is  a  well  and  a  pool  of  water  to  the  fouth.  At  K.  is  the  afcent  up 
to  mount  Sinai  ;  to  the  weft  is  the  road  L.  call’d  the  road  of  God,  (Derb  le 
Jah)  which  has  its  name  from  the  vale  it  leads  down  to,  in  which  is  the 
convent  of  The  forty  martyrs.  To  the  north  weft  is  the  road  before-men- 
tion’d,  which  Mofes  is  thought  to  have  ufed,  call’d  Derb  Serich  ;  it  paffes 
between  the  little  fummits  of  mount  Horeb,  which  hill  abounds  in  fmall 
fhrubs  and  aromatic  herbs,  where  they  feed  their  cattle.  There  are  alfo 
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among  them  fevcral  white  thorn  trees,  which  I  had  not  feen  any  where  ill 
the  eaft,  except  about  Antioch  ;  and  if  the  monks  had  not  determined  it 
to  a  bramble,  one  would  rather  imagine  this  was  the  tree  which  is  call’d 
a  bufh,  and  alfo  that  this  was  the  fpot,  being  a  retired  place  and  proper 
for  pafturage,  whereas  the  other  has  no  herbage  about  it;  but  it  is  certain 
that  in  Juftinian’s  time,  when  the  convent  was  founded,  the  tradition  was 
of  the  place  ol  the  convent,  tho’  I  don’t  find  that  they  had  this  tradition 
in  the  Emprefs  Helena’s  time,  who  built  a  tower  within  the  fite  of  the  pre- 
fent  convent,  when  fhe  came  to  this  place  from  Jerufalem,  and  made  thofe 
fteps  up  to  Mount  Sinai,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome  remains;  tho’  fome 
fay  that  fhe  founded  the  chapel  of  the  holy  bufh. 

About  Mount  Horeb  there  are  four  chapels ;  St.  John  Baptift  O.  The 
holy  girdle  of  the  virgin  Mary,  St.  Panteliemon  P.  and  St.  Anne, 

On  a  height  over  St.  Panteleimon,  there  is  a  long  cell  cut  out  of  the 
rock  R.  where  they  fay  two  brothers,  the  fons  of  fome  King,  lived  as  her¬ 
mits.  And  near  St.  John’s  chapel  is  a  building  with  three  cells  in  it  S. 
which  belonged  to  a  hermit  of  the  name  of  Gregory.  Returning  to  the 
plain,  to  the  fouth  weft  of  it  is  a  cell  under  a  rock  T.  where  St.  Stephen  a 
hermit  lived.  At  the  very  firft  afcent  up  to  Mount  Sinai,  from  the  vale 
of  Elias,  are  two  chapels  adjoining  to  one  another,  dedicated  to  Elias  and 
Elifha  M.  and  on  the  north  fide  of  them  is  a  chapel  now  ruin’d,  dedicated 
to  St.  Marina.  Within  the  chapel  of  Elias  there  is  a  little  grott,  where 
they  fay  that  prophet  dwelt  when  he  fled  to  this  place:  And  now  the 
Arabs  call  the  way  to  Jerufalem  Derb  Helele,  which  they  told  me  fignified 
the  road  of  Elias.  Going  up  that  fieep  afcent  to  Mount  Sinai,  fouthward, 
is  the  print  or  flrape  of  a  camel’s  foot,  w.  for  which  the  Mahometans  have 
a  great  veneration,  and  they  fay  it  is  the  print  of  the  foot  of  Mahomet’s 
camel  ,•  for  they  have  a  fiory  that  he  and  his  camel  were  taken  by  Gabriel 
up  into  heaven,  that  another  foot  was  in  Cairo,  the  third  in  Mecca,  and 
the  fourth  in  Damafcus;  and  tho’  fuch  a  camel  muft  have  been  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fize,  yet  the  figure  of  this  foot  is  not  bigger  than  ordinary.  A 
little  higher  is  a  great  flone  hanging  out  from  the  rock  X.  and  they  have 
iome  flory  that  Elias  was  there  forbid  to  go  further,  as  to  afcend  hioher 
was  permitted  only  to  Mofes.  At  length  we  arrived  at  the  top  of  this  moun¬ 
tain  Y.  which  is  but  fmall;  a  plan  of  it  may  be  feen  in  the  fifty-third 
plate.  It  confifts  of  two  little  lummits;  one  at  the  landing-place  A.  the 
other  B.  a  little  to  the  fouth;  on  the  latter  is  a  fmall  mofque  C.  under 
a  rock,  at  the  fouth  eaft  corner  of  it,  is  a  little  grott  D.  which  is  likewife 
a  fort  of  a  mofque  in  the  pofleftion  of  the  Mahometans.  Here  they  fav 
Mofes  fafted  forty  days;  and  there  is  an  imperfect  Greek  infcription  on  the 
flone,  which  feems  to  be  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  Mahometan 
religion;  it  is  the  tenth  infcription  in  the  fifty-fifth  plate.  On  the  other 
lummit  of  the  mountain,  is  the  Greek  church  of  our  Saviour  E.  and 
north  of  it  a  fmaller  F.  belonging  to  the  Latins.  According  to  the  tradi¬ 
tion  they  have  in  the  country,  Mofes  received  the  law  on  the  fpot  where 
tree  c  urches  are.  Po  the  north  of  thefe  churches,  and  adioinino- 
to  the  church  of  the  Latins,  is  a  great  rock  G.  about  nine  feet  fquare^ 
wnc  1  is  alrnoft  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  church.  It  is  fonrewhat  difficult 
to  get  to  tiie  top  of  it,  being  the  very  higheft  point  of  the  mountain.  Un¬ 
der  the  weft  fide  of  this  rock  is  a  cavity,  in  which  any  one  may  conveni¬ 
ently 
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ently  lie  ;  and  from  it  there  is  a  crack  in  the  rock  to  the  £aft,  thro’  which 
one  may  fee  the  light.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  place  from  whence  Mofes 
law  the  back  parts  of  the  Lord,  when  he  told  him  cc  that  he  would  put 

him  into  a  clift  of  the  rock,  ’  Exodus  xxxiii.  22.  The  common  people 
fay  the  rock  inclined  forward,  that  Mofes  might  not  fee,  and  that  lifting 
himfelf  up  to  look,  he  left  the  impreffion  of  his  back  in  the  top  of  the 
cell.  The  Mahometans  have  a  great  veneration  for  this  place,  and  it  is  faid 
often  facrifice  at  it ;  and  I  faw  the  entrails  of  beads  near  their  mofque. 

In  the  plan  of  the  top  of  the  mountain  H.  is  a  ciftern  that  was  made  a- 
bove  ground,  as  may  be  fuppofed  to  hold  the  rain  water.  I.  is  an  arched 
building,  which  might  alfo  be  a  ciftern.  They  fay  there  were  three  thou¬ 
sand  fteps  from  the  convent  to  the  top  of  the  hill;  five  hundred  of  whicli 
to  the  fpring,  one  thoufand  more  to  St.  Mary’s  chapel,  five  hundred  to 
St.  Elias  s  chapel,  and  thence  a  thoufand  to  the  top.  Eaft  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  at  the  foot  of  it,  is  a  little  valley  Z.  which  is  weft  of  the  great  valley, 
there  being  a  rifing  ground  between  them.  This  is  call’d  the  valley  of 
Seer,  and  is  the  only  place  that  retains  any  thing  of  the  name  of  Mount 
Seer,  which  the  Ifraelites  are  laid  to  have  compafled  in  their  travels  about 
the  wildernefs,  which  might  be  a  general  name  for  many  mountains.  The 
north  part  of  Mount  Sinai  is  of  red  granite  for  above  half  way  up,  all  the 
reft  being  a  granite  of  a  yellowifh  ground,  with  fmall  black  grains  in  it; 
and  the  mountain  at  a  diftance  appears  of  two  colours. 

Mount  Epifteme,  a.  is  fo  call’d  from  a  woman  of  that  name,  who  lived  Mount  Eft 
bn  it  with  her  hufband  Galaktion,  and  afterwards  a  nunnery  was  founded  fteme; 
there,  the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  At  the  fouth  weft  corner 
of  this  mountain,  at  the  entrance  both  into  the  valley  of  Sheik  Salem,  and 
into  that  of  the  convent  from  the  valley  of  Rahah,  there  is  a  little  hill  b. 
call’d  by  the  Arabs  Araone,  and  by  the  Greeks  the  tabernacle  of  the  tefti- 
mony,  (r,  cncm  tS  potflvgh,)  where  they  fay  Aaron  was  confecrated,and  where 
he  firft  offer’d  up  folemn  prayers  to  God  ;  fo  that  if  there  is  any  regard  to 
be  had  to  this  tradition,  it  is  probable  that  on  this  very  hill  was  placed  the 
tabernacle  of  the  teftimony  of  the  congregation,  which  Mofes  was  order’d 
to  place  without  the  camp  afar  off. 

In  one  of  the  roads  from  the  convent  to  Suez,  there  is  exactly  fuch  ano¬ 
ther  ftone  as  the  rock  of  Mafia  and  Meribah  in  Rephidim,  with  the  fame 
fort  of  openings  all  down,  and  the  figns  where  the  water  ran.  I  was  de- 
firous  to  pafs  by  it  in  my  return,  but  unfortunately  was  led  another  way.  I 
alked  the  Arabs  about  it,  who  told  me  it  was  likewife  call’d  the  ftone  of 
Mofes,  and  that  they  judged  it  had  the  fame  virtues  as  the  other.  The 
firft  account  I  had  of  it,  I  can  very  much  depend  upon,  being  from  a  ma- 
nufeript  journal,  writ  by  the  prefent  Prefetto  of  Egypt  from  the  Progagan- 
da  Fide,  who  went  this  journey  with  an  Englifh  gentleman  nowinLondon. 

The  way  to  it  is  by  the  valley  of  Sheik  Salem,  being  about  fixteen  miles 
from  the  convent  to  the  north  weft.  The  reafon  why  I  am  fo  particular 
is,  becaufe  it  is  faid  that  this  muff  be  the  rock  Meribah,  in  the  wildernefs 
ofZin,  or  Kadefh,  which  Mofes  fmote  twice,  and  the  water  came  out  a- 
bundantly,  being  after  they  return’d  into  thefe  parts  from  Eziongeber ;  tho’ 
the  father  took  no  notice  of  this  particular,  but  only  relates  what  he  ob- 
ferved.  About  four  hours  from  the  convent,  in  this  road,  is  a  ftone  the 
Arabs  pay  a  great  refpeft  to,  having  a  tradition  that  Mahomet  fat  on  it 

when 
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when  he  came  to  this  convent.  I  could  find  no  tradition  amongfl:  the 
monks  that  Mahomet  was  born  here,  or  was  a  fervant  to  the  convent,  as 
fome  have  laid,  but  found  in  a  hiftory  of  the  convent,  that  he  was  born  in 
the  deferts  of  Kinfi,  in  Arabia  Felix;  and  that  when  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
vent,  he  was  honourably  entertain’d  by  them,  and  granted  that  patent  of 
their  privileges  in  particular,  and  of  Chriftians  in  general,  which  was  in 
their  hands  to  the  time  of  Sultan  Selim,  who  efteeming  it  too  precious  a 
treafure  to  be  in  their  pofiefiion,  took  it  from  them,  and  granted  them  one 
under  his  own  hand  in  the  fame  terms.  They  have  great  privileges  grant¬ 
ed  in  this  patent;  but  the  conditions  proved  to  be  hard,  to  give  food  to  all 
comers.  A  copy  of  it  may  be  feen  in  the  laft  chapter,  translated  from  the 
modern  Greek.  T  he  famous  Sinaic  infcription,  mention’d  by  Kircher,  is 
on  a  fmall  ftone  about  half  a  mile  to  the  weft  of  the  convent,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Horeb.  Some  have  faid  that  Jeremiah  hid  under  it  the  veftels 
of  the  temple  ;  but  the  place  where  he  depofited  them  was  at  Mount  Nebo. 
Others,  with  lefs  appearance  of  truth,  fay  that  Mofes  and  Aaron  are  buried 
under  it.  It  is  faid  the  Arabs  have  fometimes  feen  a  light  about  it,  and 
imagining  the  ftone  to  have  a  virtue  in  it,  have  broken  off  pieces  from  it, 
as  a  remedy  taken  as  a  powder,  when  they  are  not  well,  and  fo  the  in¬ 
fcription  is  aim  oft  entirely  defaced.  However,  I  faw  enough  of  it  to  be 
a  {lured  that  it  is  the  fame  infcription  that  is  in  Kircher,  of  which  I  had  a 
copy  by  me,  which  he  fays  was  compared  by  two  or  three  perfons ;  and 
what  remains  of  it  may  be  feen  in  the  eighty-fixth  infcription  of  the^fifty- 
fourth  plate  f.  There  are  on  many  of  the  rocks,  both  near  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  and  in  the  road,  a  great  number  of  infcriptions  in  an  antient  cha- 
lader ;  many  of  them  I  copied,  and  obferved  that  moft  of  them  were  not 
cut  but  ftain’d,  making  the  granite  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  where  the 
ftone  had  fcaled,  I  could  fee  the  ftain  had  funk  into  the  ftone.  I  obferved 
one  particularly  that  is  a  black  ftone  both  within  and  without,  and  the  in- 
fciiption  is  white  *.  An  explanation  of  the  views  I  have  given  of  Mount 
Sinai  in  the  fifty-fecond  plate,  may  be  feen  below  |J. 

There 


f  The  Greeks  call  this  infcription  Qig 

<*,  {the  words  of  God  engraved.)  This  in¬ 
fcription  may  be  feen  in  Kircher ’s  Prodromus  Cop- 
ticus.  r 

*  I  took  the  following  account  of  the  places 
where  thefe  infcriptions  were  found,  as  I  have 
number’d  them. 

1 .  Half  way  up  to  the  vale  of  St.  Elias,  from 
the  convent. 

2’  3->  4?  5»  6,  7,  i  *•  Near  St.  Elias’s  chapel. 

8.  On  the  ftone  where  they  fay  Mofes  lay  hid. 

9.  On  a  rock  near. 

10.  The  Greek  infcription  in  the  grotto  where 
they  fay  Mofes  fafted  forty  days. 

12.  Going  up  the  mountain  of  St.  Catharine. 

*3’  *4*  About  the  foot  of  St.  Catharine’s. 

r5,  j6,  17,  18,19,  2°>  21.  On  a  ftone  at  the 

rif/r  oC-  Catharine’s,  direbtly  fouth  of  the  top 
of  Mount  Sinai.  r 

2  o’  2£i  2^’  2^’  2^’  2 7-  On  a  ftone  near. 

28.  On  another  ftone  near. 

2?,  30,  31,  32.  On  a  ftone  near  the  convent  of 
the  forty  martyrs,  which  is  hollow,  as  for  a  her¬ 
mit  s  cell. 

33.  On  a  ftone  near. 


34 5  35>  3^’  On  a  ftone  near  the  convent  of  the 
forty  martyrs. 

37.  More  to  the  fouth. 

385  39 »  4°-  On  different  ftones  near. 

41.  On  a  black  ftone,  the  letters  being  white. 

42,  43,  44,  45,  56,  57,  4 6,  59,  6 2,  63,  64, 
47.  On  feveral  ftones  about  the  convent  of  the 
forty  martyrs. 

65*  Near  the  ftone  of  Rephidim. 

66.  North  of  Rephidim,  at  fome  diftance. 

67,  68.  On  the  fame  ftone  as  65. 

69,  70.  On  the  ftone  of  Rephidim,  in  fmall 
black  letters. 

71.  On  a  ftone  near. 

72,  73.  On  another  ftone. 

48,  49,  50.  On  a  great  ftone. 

51.  On  a  ftone  near. 

74>75*  On  a  ftone  in  which  there  is  a  large  crack. 
77,  52.  On  different  ftones. 

78^53,  80,  81,  82,  83.  On  feveral  ftones  a- 
bout  St.  Cofmas  and  Damianus. 

84.  Near  the  church  call’d  St.  Mary  CEconomo. 

||  Explanation  of  the  fifty-fecond  plate 

A  Mount  Sinai,  as  it  appears  from  Mount 
Horeb. 


B.  The 
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ON  EGYPT. 

There  are  other  convents  and  chapels  about  the  mountains,  befides  thofe 
I  have  mention  d ;  as  at  the  north  end  of  the  olive  garden  of  The  forty 
martyrs,  is  the  chapel  and  cell  of  St.  Onuphrius,  the  latter  being  under 
a  rock.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  valley  of  Melgah  is  the  convent  of  The 
apoftles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  r.  where  the  monaftery  keeps  a  fervant.  On 
the  eaft  fide  of  it  is  the  ruin’d  convent  of  St.  Mary  of  David.  Oppo- 
file  to  this,  over  the  hills  to  the  weft,  is  the  valley  of  Teleh  t.  a  pleafant 
retired  place,  where  there  is  much  water,  and  feveral  gardens.  Here  is 
the  fmall  convent  of  St.  Cofmas  and  Damianus  u.  in  which  there  is  a 
fervant.  To  the  north  there  is  a  ruin’d  building,  called  by  the  fathers  The 
prifon  of  St.  John  Climax,  from  a  cell  of  that  hermit  under  a  rock  that 
is  beyond  it.  Ihis  prifon  was  a  fort  of  a  convent,  to  which  they  fo me- 
times  fent  their  monks  to  do  penance ;  and  under  it  is  a  fmall  grott  in  the 
rock.  They  were  at  firft  hermits  here,  and  it  is  faid  that  the  hermits  of 
this  place  and  of  St,  Saba  (the  convent  I  fuppofe  near  Jerufalem)  petitioned 
the  Emperor  Juftinian  to  build  them  a  convent,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

The  Emprefs  Helena  feems  to  have  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  the  great 
convent,  in  a  tower  fhe  built,  probably  for  her  own  convenience,  when  £he  Convent  ot 
came  here,  as  well  as  for  the  monks;  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  convent,  MountSiDai 
where  the  archbifhop’s  lodgings  now  are ;  it  is  ftill  called  St.  Helen’s 
tower,  and  has  in  it  three  chapels.  This  convent  is  built  on  a  defcent, 
but  the  defign  feem’d  to  have  been  to  raife  the  lower  part  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  arches,  many  of  which  remain,  and  to  have  built  the  firft  floor  on 
a  level,  and  raifed  two  more  on  it ;  for  the  walls  round  have  three  tiers  of 
windows  or  holes:  There  is  nothing  of  antient  building  but  thefe  walls 
and  arches,  and  the  church,  which  are  well  built,  of  large  hewn  ftone 
of  a  coarfe  red  granite.  The  walls  are  fix  feet  thick,  fome  part  of  them 
are  ruined,  efpecially  almoft  all  the  fouth  fide,  which  is  rebuilt  of  rough 
ftone.  There  is  a  walk  all  round,  on  the  top  of  the  walls ;  the  old  gate  ' 
now  built  up  is  on  the  weft  fide;  there  is  fome  fign  of  a  Greek  infcription 
over  it,  but  fuch  as  I  believe  would  not  be  legible,  if  any  one  could  come 
near  it.  They  enter  from  the  garden  by  a  fmall  door,  the  great  door  ne¬ 
ver  being  open’d  but  when  the  archbifhop  firft  comes  to  the  convent.  Be¬ 
fore  it  there  is  a  court  wall’d  round,  with  the  entrance  built  up,  to  keep 
the  Arabs  from  it,  left  they  fliould  force  their  way  in ;  fo  that  all  the 
people  are  drawn  up  to  a  window  about  forty  feet  high.  The  convent  is 
very  irregular  and  ill  built,  of  unburnt  brick:  The  walls  having 
little  fquare  towers  at  each  corner,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  fide.  The 
whole  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  long,  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  broad  from  north  to  fouth.  They 
have  their  mills,  bakehoufes,  and  all  offices  that  are  neceflary  for  people 
who  muft  have  every  thing  within  themfelves.  The  great  church  of  the 
Transfiguration  is  on  the  loweft  ground  of  the  convent,  towards  the  north 
eaft  corner;  it  confifts  of  a  nave,  an  ifle  on  each  fide  built  lower,  and  three 

B.  The  hill  of  Mofes,  where  it  is  faid  he  fed  D.  Mount  Horeb,  as  it  appears  on  the  north 

the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law,  extending  on  fide.  ^ 

one  fide  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  on  the  E.  Mount  Horeb  on  the  weft, 

other  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Epifteme.  F.  Mount  Horeb. 

C.  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Horeb,  as  they  G.  Mount  Serich. 

appear  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  St.  Ca-  H.  Mount  Sinai, 

tharine, 

Q^q  chapels 
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chapels  on  the  outfide,  built  ftill  lower  than  the  ifies ;  the  roof  of  it  is 
of  cyprefs,  cover’d  with  lead,  and  feems  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  ]uf- 
tinian;  for  on  the  beams  are  fome  inferiptions  to  the  honour  of  Juftinian 
and  his  Emprefs  Theodora,  whofe  pi&ures  are  likewife  in  Mofaic,  over 
the  arch  of  the  femicircle  of  the  high  altar.  There  are  two  rows  of  co¬ 
lumns  in  the  church,  which  I  difeover’d  to  be  of  the  coarfe  granite  •  for 
they  are  plaifter’d  over-  the  capitals  are  all  different,  though  doubtlefs 
made  for  the  church-  fome  of  them  are  bad  imitations  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  The  eaft  femicircle  has  round  it  three  degrees  of  feats  like  fteps, 
and  in  the  middle  the  archiepifcopal  chair;  they  fay,  by  fome  miracle 
they  were  formerly  forbid  fitting  in  it,  fo  now  they  put  the  tabernacle  on 
it,  in  which  are  preferved  the  holy  myfteries.  The  church  was  very  beau¬ 
tifully  paved  ;  but  being  deftroy’d  by  fome  Turks,  who  thought  to  find 
treafures,  it  was  as  beautifully  repaired  in  the  laft  century,  under  the  arch- 
bifhop  Athanafius ;  and  there  is  in  it  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  and  coft- 
ly  marbles,  brought  from  Damafcus.  There  is  an  inclofed  portico  be¬ 
fore  the  church,  and  a  tower  feems  to  have  been  defign’d  at  each  end, 
over  the  chapels  at  the  corner.  This  church  is  probably  a  very  perfedl 
model  of  an  antient  Greek  church.  On  the  partition  between  the  high 
altar  and  the  church  is  a  marble  cheft  adorned  with  reliefs  of  foliages,  In 
which  are  preferved  the  relicks  of  St.  Catharine.  Among  them  ^is*  the 
fkull  which  probably  is  imperfedt,  becaufe  it  is  not  taken  out,  and  the  left 
hand  very  perfedt,  having  on  the  fingers  feveral  rings;  and  is  adorned 
.  Wlt^  pearls.  The  Greeks  fay  the  whole  body  is  in  it,  which  may  be  much 
doubted.  Adjoining  to  the  eaft  end  of  the  church  is  the  chapel  of  The 
holy  bufh,  which,  they  fay,  grew  where  there  now  lies  a  white  marble 
ftone  under  the  altar,  which  they  kifs  with  great  devotion;  no  one  en¬ 
tering  into  the  chapel  without  putting  off*  their  fhoes.  To  the  north  of 
this  is  a  chapel,  and  there  is  another  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it;  the  latter 
is  call’d  the  chapel  of  The  holy  fathers ;  and  it  appears  by  a  Greek  in- 
fcnption,  that  twelve  martyrs  are  there  buried,  who  are  fuppofed  to 
be  of  the  number  of  the  forty  thoufand  martyrs.  In  the  fifty- fixth 
plate  is  a  plan  of  the  convent  and  the  church;  the  explanation  of 
which  may  be  feen  below  *.  About  the  convent  are  fixteen  other  cha- 

*  I  was  not  fo  exadt  in  the  plan  of  the  convent, 
as  of  the  church,  the  buildings  being  all  ill  con¬ 
triv’d. 

A.  The  church. 

B.  A  mofque. 

C.  The  archbi (hop’s  lodgings  on  this  fpot, 
where  the  tower  was  built  by  the  Emprefs  Helena. 

D.  The  chapel  of  St.  Stephen. 

E.  Lodgings  for  pilgrims. 

F.  The  chapel  of  St.  Michael. 

G.  1  he  chapel  of  St.  Bafil,  Gregory  and  Chry- 
follom. 

The  chapel  of  Mofes  and  Aaron  over  St. 

Nicholas. 

I.  The  lodgings  of  Jeremias,  a  depofed  patri¬ 
arch  of  Conftantinople. 

K.  The  refedlory. 

L.  The  kitchen. 

M.  The  mill,  bakehoufe,  and  liable. 

N.  The  well  of  The  holy  bulh. 

O.  The  garden  of  The  holy  bulla. 


pels, 


P.  The  chapel  of  St.  George. 

Ejie  window  where  people  are  drawn  up. 
K.  The  library. 

'S.  The  fuperior’s  room. 

T.  The  chapel  for  the  Latins. 

V.  Rooms  for  thofe  of  the  Latin  church. 

The  chapel  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin  Mary,  in 
the  archbilhop’s  lodgings,  as  likewife  thofe  of  the 

.fountain,  and  of  our  Saviour,  are  on  the  fecond 
floor. 

r.  The  chapel  of  St.  John  Baptift. 

A.  The  door  to  the  garden. 

0.  1  he  well  of  Mofes,  where  he  met  the 
Daughters  of  Jethro. 

H.  The  chapel  of  St.  Demetrius,  Sergius,  and 
Banchus. 

n.  The  chapel  of  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot. 

X.  The  chapel  of  the  Five  martyrs. 

3>.  The  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelift. 

V.  The  chapel  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul. 

u.  Courts. 
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pels ;  one  of  which  is  in  the  garden,  adjoining  to 
archbifhop  and  monks,  who  are  laid  in  a  houfe 
without  being  inhumed ;  and  the  archbiffiops  only 
coffins. 

They  have  two  wells  in  the  convent,  one  is  called  the  well  of  Mofes,  the 
water  of  which  is  cold,  and  ufed  in  fummer,  the  other,  the  well  of  The 
holy  buffi,  which  is  not  fo  cold,  this  they  drink  in  the  winter.  All  their 
fprings  and  wells  depend  much  on  the  rain  •  and  in  the  valleys,  between 
the  fummits  of  Mount  Horeb,  they  have  built  walls  to  keep  the  water 
from  running  off,  that  it  may  fink  down  and  fupply  their  wells  ;  not- 
withftanding  this  they  want  water  for  moft  of  their  gardens,  by  reafon 
that  the  rains  of  late  years  have  not  been  plentiful  ;  and  many  of  their 
trees  die  on  that  account. 

The  patriarchs  of  Conftantinople  when  depofed,  have  often  been  ba- 
niffi’d  to  this  convent.  If  I  do  not  miftake,  Athanafius  was  of  this  mo-  , 
naftery  ;  and  I  was  inform’d  that  Sergius  was  a  monk  here,  who  was  an  ac¬ 
complice  with  Mahomet;  and  I  fuppofe  is  the  fame  perfon  that  affifted  him 
in  completing  the  Alcoran,  and  the  fyflem  of  the  Mahometan  religion. 

The  convent  is  exempt  from  all  jurifdi&ion,  and  is  govern’d  by  a  biffiop, 
who  has  the  title  and  honours  of  an  archbifhop;  he  is  eledted  from  their 
own  body,  by  the  monks  of  this  convent,  and  the  convent  at  Cairo,  and 
goes  to  Jerufalem  to  be  confecrated  by  the  patriarch.  Under  him  there  is 
a  fuperior  that  fuper-intends  under  the  archbifhop  when  he  is  prefent,  and 
governs  in  his  abfence ;  but  does  very  little  without  confulting  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  that  is  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  either  of  the  oldefl  men,  of  greateft 


the  dormitory  of  the 
built  above  ground, 
have  the ‘honour  of 


ca.  Courts. 

x.  The  court  where  the  priefts  and  deacons 
lodge. 

As  the  building  of  the  Convent  is  very  irregular, 

fo  this  is  not  given  as  an  exa<5l  plan  of  all  the 

apartments,  but  only  to  give  a  general  idea  of  it. 

References  to  the  church. 

a.  The  throne  formerly  ufed  by  the  archbi¬ 
fhop.  Round  and  below  it  are  the  feats  like 
fteps,  on  which  the  priefts  ufed  to  fit ;  as  they  do 
at  this  time  when  the  archbifhop  performs  the 
ceremony  of  walhing  their  feet ;  <ra  cvvfyovov. 

b.  The  fhrine  of  St.  Catharine. 

c.  The  throne  of  the  archbifhop,  in  which  he 
fits  only  on  fundays  and  feftivals,  fitting  in  the 
next  to  it  on  other  days,  o 

d.  The  feat  of  any  other  bifhop. 

e.  The  feat  of  the  archbifhop,  when  he  di- 
ftributes  the  loaves,  in  memory  of  our  Saviour’s 
miracle. 

ee.  The  feat  of  the  oeconomift. 

f.  The  feat  of  his  deputy. 

a.  The  feat  of  one  of  the  firft  priefts,  when 
the  archbifhop  fits  on  the  other  fide. 

h.  Seats  of  the  fervants  of  the  oeconomift. 

i.  The  feat  of  the  porter. 

k.  The  feat  of  the  prieft  that  adminifters. 

l.  The  feat  of  the  perfon  that  aififts  when  they 
adminifter  the  facrament. 

m.  The  feat  where  the  archbifhop  commonly  fits. 

o.  The  feat  of  the  vicar  or  fteward,  d 

p.  The  feat  of  the  facriftan. 

q.  The  feats  of  the  lay  Caloyers. 

r.  The  chapel  of  The  holy  bufh. 


s.  The  chapel  of  St.  James. 

t.  The  chapel  of  The  holy  fathers. 

u.  The  chapel  of  St.  Antipas. 

v.  The  chapel  of  St,  Conftantine  and  Helena. 

w.  The  chapel  of  St.  Marina. 

Y.  The  chapel  of  St.  Anne, 

x.  The  chapel  of  St.  Simon  Stylites. 

y.  The  chapel  of  St.  Cofmas  and  Damianus. 

z.  The  defk  on  which  they  place  a  pifture, 
which  they  go  and  kifs  after  they  have  taken  the 
bleffed  bread,  rv  Grgo<rKWt]]yg/ov  r  etnovcov. 

oc.  A  defk  at  which  the  deacons  read  to  the 
priefts,  dvocKoyeiov. 

j0.  A  place  to  read  at. 

y.  The  communion  table,  $  dyU  r geejre£*. 
f.  The  chancel,  ro  dytov 
<J.  The  place  where  they  put  the  bread  and 
wine,  y;  GrgoQecif. 

£.  The  partition  between  the  church  and  the 
chancel,  rv  reprAov.  A  view  of  it  at  the  crucifix. 

jj.  The  fpot  where  they  fay  Mofes  flood  when 
he  faw  the  burning  bufh.  .  It  is  reprelen ted  at 
large  at  n. 

6.  A  curtain  they  draw  when  the  prieft  confe- 
crates,  »j  9-v&t. 

A.  The  flails,  roc  ?u<r!£ioc> 
f/,.  7  he  choir,  6  ^o^o?. 

».  The  place  where  they  keep  the  oil  and  other 
things  for  the  ufe  of  the  altar,  ™ 

£.  The  facrifty,  j  mwofpvhdiuw. 
t r.  The  portico,  o' 

*.  The  middle  nave  of  the  churh,  ro  >c<x0cAMtd». 
"j".  The  ifies,  rcc  omi&ev  t 
+  .  The  chapels,  cu  rar%exA>jcnc«. 
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judgment,  or  of  thofe  who  have  done  moft  fervice  to  the  convent,  whe¬ 
ther  pried  s  or  lay- brothers,  no  office  or  feniority  intitling  any  one  to  be  a 
member  of  it  *. 

i  In  Cairo  they  are  govern’d  by  an  Archimandrite,  which  is  the  title  of 
thofe  who  are  fet  over  the  monks  that  are  abfent  from  the  principal  con¬ 
vent,  and  are  in  any  city ;  and  he,  in  the  abfence  of  the  archbiffiop  be¬ 
yond  the  fea,  is  the  perfon  that  governs  the  whole  affairs  of  the  convent. 
About  two  hundred  years  ago,  having  been  diffatisfied  with  their  laft  arch¬ 
biffiop,  they  chofe  a  fuperior  under  the  title  of  Goumonos,  which  is  the 
name  they  give  to  fuperiors  of  convents,  and  they  remain’d  under  this  go¬ 
vernment  for  eighteen  years.  The  members  of  the  convent  are  priefts,  dea¬ 
cons,  or  lay  brothers ;  the  latter  are  employ’d  in  fuperintending,  or  fer- 
ving  about  all  domeflic  affairs.  Their  manner  of  living  is  very  rigid,  and 
kept  more  ftri&ly  to  than  in  any  other  convent;  they  never  eat  fleffi;  and 
in  lent,  nothing  that  is  the  produce  of  fleffi,  as  cheefe  or  the  like;  and 
they  are  permitted  to  eat  oil  and  ffiell-fiffi  only  on  faturdays,  fundays,  and 
feafl;  days,  in  lent ;  no  Greek  being  allow’d  to  eat  any  other  fiffi  during 
that  feafon:  And  any  one  may  conclude  how  coarfely  they  fare,  when  I 
hardly  law  any  other  diffies  there  than  rice  ill  drefs’d  with  oil,  vinegar, 
and  onions,  and  fometimes  with  onions  and  dried  fiffi,  the  fame  fort  of  fiffi 
dreffed  in  a  foup,  dried  horfe  beans  fodden  in  water,  falad,  and  cheefe. 
They  have  two  fevere  fafts,  which  as  many  as  can,  obferve;  they  eat  nothing 
from  thurfday  evening  to  faturday  in  the  afternoon,  on  eafter  eve  ;  and 
from  funday  evening  to  affi-wednefday  in  the  afternoon. 

The  fervice  of  the  Greek  church  here  is  perform’d  with  much  greater 
decency  than  ever  I  faw  it  in  any  other  place,  and,  it  is  probable,  moft  a- 
greeably  to  the  antient  cuftoms  of  the  Greek  church ;  for  tho’  the  convent 
as  they  fay^  has  been  twice  rifled,  and  the  monks  obliged  to  fly,  yet  they 
loon  return  d  again;  fo  that  there  has  been  a  conftant  fucceffion,-  and  fome 
years  paft  they  retired  to  Tor,  not  being  able  to  fupport  the  Arabs  Thev 
ought  certainly  to  perform  their  offices  well,  for  it  is  their  whole  employ, 
ment  The  offices  are  very  long,  but  they  ffiorten  them  by  faying  them 
very  fait,  which  one  may  conclude  from  their  often  faying  Kyrie  Elevfon 
forty  times  without  drawing  breath.  Their  offices  take  up  great  part  of 
their  time.  In  lent  they  rife  at  midnight,  and  perform  certain  devotions, 
celebrating  the  facrament  only  four  times  a  week,  from  nine  to  eleven 
when  they  dine.  At  other  times  they  do  not  rife  at  midnight,  but  beo-in  to 
celebrate  before  day.  They  have  fervice  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  andlvhen 

thrl  pP r/  g°  eaaly  t0  repofe*  Juftinian  fent  them  a  hundred 
Pr1om  the  Reci  Pea>  and  as  many  more  from  Egypt,  to  ferve  the  con¬ 
vent  ;  they  were  formerly  much  increafed,  but  they  deftroy’d  one  another 

L] ™  c™tentlons  the7  had>  fo  that  about  the  convent  there  are  not  forty 

th^S:uuC  r  °f  ihen\at  Tor  and  0ther  Parts>  the  Arabs  not  defiring 

the  convclfr  f  7  t0get!'er>  lelJ  ^uld  be  too  hard  for  them  :  Thefe 

care  of  rlip  i  ^  leS  ®I1C  always  within  the  convent,  to  take 

care  of  the  large  mofque,  the  Mahometans  would  have  near  their  great 

*«&■■  The^fuperior  tteyX'fe’in'the  phee  of  PneftS  Th  The  deacons  A,«- 

“  arC'lbf°P  r  -lied  the  common  ing'  to  ^ 

C  °  £h°  C  who  Prefide  over  “"vents,  The  Their  meeting  or  chapter  they  call’,' 

church. 
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church,  and  they  have  one  or  two  more  within  their  walls  for  fome  fervices. 

Thefe  vaffals  take  care  of  their  gardens,  and  do  other  affairs  for  them  as 
they  have  occafion. 

When  pilgrims  arrive  at  the  convent,  a  caloyer  or  lay-brother  is  appointed  Pilgrims  at 
to  attend  on  them,  to  prepare  their  provifions  in  a  place  apart,  which  is  thc  convc!1 
ferved  in  their  chamber.  T  hey  are  fhewn  all  the  chapels  and  offices  of  the 
convent,  the  library,  where  there  are  a  few  manufcripts,  but  I  faw  none 
that  were  rare.  They  have  many  Greek  books  of  the  firfb  printing.  The 
pilgrims  commonly  attend  the  fervice  of  the  church  twice  a  day,  and  on 
fome  certain  days  they  dine  in  the  refe&ory  with  the  monks ;  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  they  arrive,  being  conduced  from  the  church  to  the  refectory,  they 
perform  the  ceremony  of  wafhing  the  feet,  as  they  do  at  Jerufalem.  If  the 
pilgrim  is  in  orders,  a  prieft  performs  that  ceremony ;  I  had  that  honour 
done  me  by  the  fuperior.  One  of  the  monks,  after  this  ceremony  is  over, 
holds  a  bafin  and  urn  to  wafh  the  hands,  and  then  fprinkles  the  pilgrims 
with  rofe  water ;  if  it  is  a  lay  perfon,  one  of  the  lay  monks  performs  thefe 
ceremonies,  the  whole  fociety  fitting  in  the  hall,  and  chanting  hymns. 

They  fit  at  the  table  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  they  rife  up  to  fay 
grace  ;  one  of  them  reads  at  a  delk  all  the  time  of  dinner,  and  a  father 
regulates  by  a  bell  the  portions  he  is  to  read.  On  the  archbifhop’s  table* 
at  the  upper  end,  was  a  cover’d  plate  with  bread  in  it,  and  on  each  fide 
two  fmall  filvercups  of  water;  one  of  the  priefts  carried  the  plate  round, 
all  prefent  taking  a  piece  of  bread.  In  like  manner  the  cups  were  carried 
round,  which  are  fill’d  with  wine  when  they  have  plenty ;  every  one 
drinks  a  little  out  of  them.  After  this  they  went  and  fat  on  each  fide  of 
a  paffage,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  the  archbifhop’s  chair.  Here  they 
remain  fome  time  and  difcourfe ;  every  one  taking  a  plate  of  wheat  or  peafe 
out  of  baskets  that  are  placed  there,  and  picking  them  clean ;  probably  with 
an  intention  to  infinuate,  that  even  their  diverfions  ought  to  be  attended 
with  fome  ufeful  a&ions.  We  went  to  the  archbifhop’s  apartments,  where 
coffee  and  other  refrefhments  were  ferved,  and  the  book  oi  benefa&ors  was 
fhewn ;  it  being  cuftomary  to  give  fomething  after  this  ceremony  is  per¬ 
form’d. 

On  palm-funday  they  expofed  the  reli&s,  and  about  noon  I  fet  out  with  Afcent  to 
a  Caloyer  to  go  up  the  mountain.  Being  let  down  by  the  window,  we  MountSmai* 
afcended  up  to  the  plain  of  St.  Elias,  that  divides  the  fummits  of  the 
two  mountains.  We  vifited  all  the  parts  of  Horeb,  and  went  up  to  the 
top  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  came  down  again  to  the  plain  of  St.  Elias,  and 
lay  there  in  the  chapel  of  that  faint.  The  next  day  we  went  along  the 
valley,  between  the  two  hills,  to  the  weft,  and  defended  the  fteep  hill  to 
the  convent  of  The  martyrs.  We  after  begun  to  afend  the  mountain  of 
St.  Catharine,  which  was  a  fatigue  that  lafted  four  hours.  From  the  top 
I  had  a  fine  view  all  round,  and  defended  to  the  convent  of  The  martyrs, 
where  we  repofed  that  night,  after  a  day  of  great  labour.  The  next  day 
we  went  along  the  valley  of  Rephidim,  and  came  to  the  convent  of  the 
Apoftles,  in  the  valley  of  Melgah,  and  from  it  went  over  the  hill  to  the 
weft.  We  came  to  the  convent  of  St.  Cofmas  and  Damianus  in  a  valley, 
where  we  faw  all  the  remains  of  convents  and  hermitages.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  we  return’d  into  the  plain,  and  faw  feveral  things  in  the  way  to  the 
convent  $  and  l  went  to  Jebel  Moufeh,  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  it,  which  is  of 
Vol.  I.  R  r  grey 
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grey  granite ;  and  was  drawn  up  again  into  the  convent.  On  good-fri- 
day  the  relids  were  again  expofed.  The  next  day  I  rofe  after  midnight  to 
fee  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  fet  out  again  to  go  a  fecond  time  up 
Mount  Sinai,  which  at  firft  they  made  fome  difficulties  of,  being  contrary 
to  their  ufual  cuftoms;  but  I  had  a  delire  to  go  up  another  way,  by  which 
they  fay  Mofes  ufed  to  afcend  the  mountain  ;  it  is  call’d  Derb  Seritch  •  fo 
I  went  to  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai  a  fecond  time. 

On  eafter-funday  I  rofe  foon  after  midnight  to  fee  their  ceremonies.  All 
being  over  about  day-break,  we  went  to  the  archbiffiop’s  apartments, 

where  they  broke  their  fevere  faft,  by  eating  eggs  boil’d  hard,  and  cheefe  * 

and  coffee  was  ferved  round.  The  monks  feem’d  extremely  pleafed  that 
their  lent  was  over,  were  very  chearful,  fung  hymns  in  their  chambers,  and 
went  to  repofe.  We  all  dined  together  in  the  refedory  about  ten  in  the 
morning  ;  and  coffee  being  ferved  in  the  paffage,  I  was  invited  to  the  fu- 
perior  s  room,  and  from  thence  we  all  went  to  pals  fome  time  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  They  had  ask  d  me  if  I  would  perform  our  fervice  on  eafter-day 
in  a  chapel  that  is  allotted  for  that  purpofe;  there  being  one  for  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicks,  and,  if  I  miftake  not,  another  for  all  other  profeffions 

ftoryofAr'a-  As  to  the  natural  hiftoi7  of  this  country,  there  is  little  to  be  added  to 

bia-  what  1  have  already  remarked.  I  faw  few  trees,  except  the  Acacia,  which 

the  Arabs  here  call  Cyale,  and  I  believe  is  the  fame  that  is  call’d  Sount  in 
Egypt ;  it  is  certain  that  they  colled  the  gum  Acacia  from  it.  Some 
parts  of  the  defert  abound  in  fmall  fhrubs.  There  are  very  few  birds  in 
this  country,  where  there  is  fo  little  food  for  them.  I  obferved  fome  flocks 
of  large  fforks  with  black  wings,  which  were  probably  changing  their  cli¬ 
mate  and  going  to  the  north  againft  the  fummer.  Of  wild  beafts,  they 
have  only  a  few  tygers,  or  leopards,  being  a  fmall  fpotted  fort  they  call 
Oatto-rardah,  fome  antelopes,  hares,  wolves,  and  Ahenas. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  journey  of  the  children  of  Israel. 


TO  the  account  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  that  part  of  Arabia,  I  fliall  add 

fomething  concerning  the  journey  of  the  children  oflfrael  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt. 

raliMrf  "efourraadsfrom  Cairo  to  the  north  part  of  the  Red  fea  ;  one 
calld  Derb  Ejenef  is  the  fartheft  to  the  north,  and  continues  a  confidera- 

ble  way  along  the  plain  to  the  north,  or  north  north  eaft  then  afcen diner 
between  fmall  hills,  itpaffes  by  the  mountains  call’d  Hauhebi,  and  defcendSS 
as  I  was  inform  d,  from  the  north  to  Adjeroute,  which  is  to  the  north 
north  weft  of  the  Red  fea;  tho’  I  have  fine  rekon  to  doubt,  f  it  does 

mZT  th?kC°mm0V°ad  t0  the  Weft  of  Adjeroute,  in  the  narrow 
pafs  about  Hamatibihara,  where  I  was  Ihewn  a  road  coming  in  eaft  of  the 

load  of  the  Had, ees  or  pilgrims.  The  fecond  road,  call’d  Derb  Hadiar 

afeends  up  the  lulls  to  the  fouth  from  thofe  burial  places  near  Cairo,  call’d 

Keid  Bey,  goes  on  eaft  of  thefe  as  on  a  fort  of  a  plain,  havina  in  manv 

parts  little  lulls  on  each  fide,  and  a  range  of  hills  at  fome  diftance  tothe 

fouth, 
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fouth,  and  at  length  going  in  between  the  hills,  a  little  Beyond  a  valley, 
call’d  Tearo  Said,  paffes  a  very  narrow  defilee,  call’d  Haraminteleh,  and 
then  coming  into  a  fort  of  open  plain,  having  Mount  Attakah  on  the  fouth, 
it  leads  to  Adjeroute.  At  Tearo  Said,  a  third  road  Derb-el-Hadjee  (the  way 
of  the  pilgrims)  comes  into  the  laft,  having  gone  north  to  the  Birke  or 
lake,  eight  miles  from  Cairo ;  from  which  place  it  afcends  the  low  hills 
to  the  eaft,  and  continues  on  them.  The  moft  fouthern  toad  is  Derb 
Toueric,  being  fouth  of  thofe  hills  on  which  are  the  two  laft  roads,  and 
as  I  fuppofe,  paffes  between  the  two  ridges  of  mountains,  Attakah,  and 
Gewoubee,  which  are  the  two  hills  on  the  weft  of  the  Red  fea,  next  to 
Suez,  and  paffes  over  the  fouth  part  of  Mount  Attakah,  and  fo  by  the  fea 
fhoar  leads  to  Suez,  or  dire&ly  to  Adjeroute.  It  is  moft  probable  that  the 
Ifraelites  went  by  the  firft  road  Derb  Ejenef,  becaufe  it  comes  out  from 
the  mountains  neareft  to  the  wildernefs  of  Etham  or  Shur,  which  appear 
to  be  the  fame  from  Exodus  xv.  22.  and  Numbers  xxxiii.  8.  The  firft- 
born  were  flain  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  Abib,  that  is,  the 
night  before  the  day  of  the  fourteenth,  and  they  were  thruft  out  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  fourteenth  ,•  and  the  people  of  lfrael  being  probably  gather’d 
together  to  go  away  (according  to  Pharaoh’s  promife)  on  the  eaft  of  the 
Nile,  oppofite  to  Memphis,  that  day  they  might  go  north,  leaving  the  land 
of  Ramefes ;  for  I  rather  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  country  than  any  particular 
town;  and  it  feems  to  be  the  country  about  Heliopolis,  now  call’d  Matarea. 
And  they  came  to  Succoth,  which  might  be  about  a  village  call’d  Chanke, 
about  five  hours  or  ten  miles  north  of  Cairo,  and  near  this  place  there  is 
water  of  the  canal,  with  which  they  might  provide  themfelves.  We  may 
fuppofe  they  fet  out  the  night  after  the  fifteenth  •  they  then  encamped  in 
Etham,  in  the  edge  of  the  wildernefs,  that  is  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder¬ 
nefs  of  Etham  ,*  or  it  might  be  at  a  winter  torrent  call’d  Etham,  which 
might  give  name  to  the  wildernefs,  and  be  at  the  edge  of  it.  This  muft 
have  been  about  the  north  of  the  Red  fea,  and  probably  inclining  to  the 
north  eaft  of  it.  They  were  order’d  to  remove  from  Etham,  and  to  turn 
again  unto  Pihahiroth,  oppofite  to  Baalzephon,  Exodus  xiv.  2.  before  it,  be¬ 
fore  Migdol,  Numbers  xxxiii.  7.  between  Migdol  and  the  fea,  before  Baal¬ 
zephon  by  the  fea,  Exodus  xiv.  2.  and  the  Egyptians  overtook  them  en¬ 
camping  by  the  fea,  befide  Pihahiroth,  Exodus  xiv.  9.  They  turn’d  again 
to  Pihahiroth,  a  place  they  had  been  at  before,  probably  the  old  Cleopa- 
tris,  fomething  nearer  the  defcent  from  the  mountains.  Befide,  or  on  the 
fide  of  this  place  they  were  encamping,  *it  may  be  a  little  to  the  fouth  fouth 
weft,  over-againft  Baalzephon,  which  might  be  Arfinoe,  and  be  fo  call’d 
from  fome  extraordinary  worfhip  in  it  of  the  fun  or  Baal.  They  were  in¬ 
camping  by  the  fea,  probably  to  the  weft  of  it,  before  Migdol,  and  between 
it  and  the  fea.  Migdol  might  be  the  antient  Heroopolis,  which  I  fuppofe 
to  have  been  where  Adjeroute  is;  fo  that  the  Egyptians  coming  down  the 
hill  in  the  road  call’d  Derb  Ejenef,  and  feeing  that  they  could  fhut  up  any 
retreat  both  to  the  north  and  weft,  Pharaoh  might  well  fay  of  them  “  They 
«  are  entangled  in  the  land,  and  the  wildernefs  hath  fhut  them  in.5’  We 
may  fuppofe  that  the  Ifraelites  marched  moft  part  of  the  night  ;  for  it  is 
faid  the  Egyptians  came  not  near  the  Ifraelites  all  the  night ;  and  that  the 
Lord  caufed  the  fea  to  go  back  by  a  ftrong  eaft  wind  all  that  night ;  and 
probably  towards  the  morning  the  waters  were  divided,  and  the  children 
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of  Ifrael  went  into  the  midft  of  the  fea  ;  and  in  the  morning  watch,  the 
Lord  troubled  the  hoft  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  Mofes  ftretching  out  his  hand, 
the  waters  came  again  and  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Ifraelites  went  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Red  fea,  till  they  came  to 
the  afcent  over  the  fouth  part  of  Mount  Attakah,  in  Derb  Touerik ;  for 
fuch  a  great  number  of  people  to  pafs  fuch  a  road  would  take  up  much 
time  ,•  fo  here  it  is  probable  the  waters  were  divided,  and  that  they  palled 
over  to  a  point  near  the  fprings  of  Mofes,  which  makes  out  a  great  way 
into  the  fea,  within  which  the  fhips  now  lie  at  anchor.  And  the  tradition 
in  the  country  is,  that  the  Ifraelites  pafled  over  where  the  fhips  anchor. 
The  Red  fea  lies  here  pretty  near  north  eaft,  and  fouth  weft;  and  the 
Lord  fent  a  ftrong  eaft  wind  all  that  night,  by  which  he  caufed  the  fea  to 
go  back  ,*  but  then  he  alfo  divided  the  waters,  and  made  the  fea  dry  land. 
The  waters  might  be  faid  to  be  on  their  right,  if  the  fea  had  retired  by 
the  natural  caufes  of  wind  and  tide ;  tho’  it  could  not  well  be  laid  to  be 
a  wall  to  them  on  the  right,  as  it  could  by  no  means  be  faid  to  be  a  wall 
to  them  on  the  left,  if  all  the  water  was  retired  to  the  fouth  weft  or  to 
the  right  ;  but  the  waters  flood  on  a  heap,  and  were  a  wall  to  them  on 
.  their  right  hand  and  on  their  left.  The  Ifraelites  landing  here,  might  drink 
o  the  waters  of  Ein  Moufeh  (the  fprings  of  Mofes)  which  might  from  this 
have  the  name  continued  among  the  Jews  by  tradition,  who  might  after 
viht  thefe  places,  and  fo  it  might  become  the  common  name  when  Chriftianity 
was  eftablifh’d.  They  then  went  three  days  journey  into  the  wildernefs  of 
Etham,  or  Shur.  The  wildernefs  of  Shur  might  be  the  fouth  part  of  the 
wildernefs  of  Etham ;  for  about  fix  hours  from  the  fpring  of  Mofes  is  a 
winter  torrent  call’d  Sedur,  and  there  is  a  hill  to  the  eaft  higher  than  the 
reft  call  d  Kala  Sedur  (the  fortrefs  of  Sedur)  from  which  this  wildernefs 
might  have  its  name.  In  thefe  three  days  they  found  no  water  ;  but  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  fpring  of  bitter  waters,  Mofes  being  order’d  to  throw  a  tree  into 
them,  they  were  made  fweet,  and  the  place  was  call’d  Marah.  About 
four  hours  north  of  Corondel,  and  about  fixteen  fouth  of  the  forma  of 
Mofes,  is  a  part  of  the  mountain  to  the  weft  call’d  Le  Marah,  and  towards 
the  fea  is  a  fait  well  call  d  Birhammer,  fo  that  this  is  probably  the  place  • 
five  or  fix  hours  a  day  being  a  fufficient  march  with  women  and  children' 
w  len  they  faw  their  enemies  drown’d,  and  were  in  no  fear,  and  in  fearch 
o  water,  which  they  could  not  find.  They  removed  from  Marah,  and 
came  unto  Elirn,  and  in  Elim  were  twelve  fountains  of  water,  and  three- 
fcore  and  ten  palm-trees.  About  four  hours  fouth  of  Le  Marah  is  the  win¬ 
ter  torrent  of  Corondel,  in  a  very  narrow  valley,  full  of  tamarisk-trees 
ome  pa  m-l trees  and  there  is  tolerable  water  about  half  a  mile  weft  of 
t  le  road.  Beyond  this  about  half  an  hour,  is  the  winter  torrent  call’d  Dieh- 
a  me  ,  and  an  hour  or  two  further  is  the  valley  or  torrent  of  Wouffet 
where  there  are  feveral  fprings  of  water  that  are  a  little  fait.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  one  of  them  but  rather  Corondel,  is  Elim,  becaufe  it  is  faid 
afterwards  they  removed  from  Elim,  and  encamped  at  the  Red  fea;  and  the 
way  from  Corondel  to  go  to  the  valley  of  Baharum  is  part  of  it  nea^  the  fea, 
where  I  was  inform  d  there  was  good  water,  and  fo  probably  the  Ifraelites 
encamp  d  there.  If  the  Ifraelites  had  encamp’d  at  Tor,  which  many  would 
have  to  be  Elim,  near  the  well  of  frelh  water,  which  is  no  more  than 
half  a  league  from  the  fea,  and  almoft  within  the  view  of  it,  it  would 

hardly 
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hardly  have  been  faid  that  they  went  afterwards  and  encamp’d  at  the  Red 
fea  •  and  the  fait  waters  there,  call’d  The  fprings  and  baths  of  Mofes,  are 
not  a  mile  from  the  lea.  Suppofing  then  Corondel  to  be  Klim,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  went  this  way  by  the  fea  into  a  long  valley,  (which  may  b£ 
the  defert  of  Sin)  that  extends  away  to  Tor,  and  to  the  fouth  to  the  fea, 
being  about  two  or  three  leagues  wide  in  forrle  parts,  and  is  between  two 
ranges  of  hills,  one  to  the  eaft,  the  other  to  the  weft,  towards  the  fea ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  children  of  llrael  fhould  encamp  about 
Tor,  where  there  is  good  water ;  and  this  might  give  occafion  for  the  name 
of  thofe  fprings.  ’Twas  in  the  wildernefs  of  Sin  that  God  gave  them 
Manna.  From  Tor  one  goes  eaft  to  the  valley  of  Hebran,  which  is  a  Win¬ 
ter  torrent  between  high  hills.  There  are  feveral  fprings  in  it  df  excellent 
water,  and  I  faw  there  two  wells.  This  probably  is  Dophkah,  where  the 
Ifraelites  encamp’d  when  they  took  their  journey  out  of  the  wildernefs  of 
Sin,  Numbers  xxxiii.  12.  From  this  valley  the  road  is  over  the  mountains 
to  the  eaft,  into  the  pleafant  valley  of  Bouerah,  about  half  a  mile  broad, 
between  high  hills.  There  was  water  near  it,  but  having  fail’d,  the  Arabs 
have  left  thofe  parts.  This  probably  is  Alufh,  where  they  encamped  when 
they  departed  from  Dophkah,  Numbers  xxxiii.  13.  From  this  place  the 
road  is  over  a  height  between  the  mountains,  and  leads  into  the  valley  of 
Rahah,  part  of  the  fuppofed  defert  of  Sinai.  From  the  defert  of  Sinai, 
they  went  into  the  defert  of  Zin,  which  feems  to  be  a  general  appellation 
for  a  great  extent  of  defert  and  hills ;  and  Kadefh  and  Paran  are  ufed  pro- 
mifcuoufty  for  the  fame  defert,  Numbers  x.  12.  Numbers  xx.  1.  Numbers 
xxxiii.  3  6.  but  notwithftanding  it  is  probable  that  different  parts  of  it  were 
call’d  more  efpecially  by  thefe  names.  Paran  feems  to  have  been  to  the 
fouth,  about  the  hill  they  now  call  Pharan,  and  a  winter  torrent  of  the 
fame  name,  which  are  to  the  fouth  weft.  To  this  part  the  Ifraelites  went, 
when  they  came  to  the  defert  of  Sinai  •  and  when  they  return’d  fromEzion- 
geber  into  the  defert  of  Zin,  we  find  them  at  Kadefh,  which  feems  to  have 
been  a  particular  part  of  the  defert  of  Paran  to  the  eaft,  Numbers  xiii.  26. 
where  Mofes  ftruck  a  rock  a  fecond  time,  and  the  water  flow’d  out.  This  is 
fuppofed  to  be  eight  hours  north  or  north  north  weft  of  Mount  Sinai  ;  and 
to  this  part  the  fpies  return’d  from  viewing  the  promifed  land.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  Jebel  Te  is  Mount  Hor,  which  extends  near  to  Elana,  fuppofed  to  be 
Ailath  ;  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  which  Ezion-geber  feems  to  have  been,  the 
plains  of  that  place  being  mention’d  after  thofe  of  Ailath,  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Ifrael  journey’d  towards  the  promifed  land  ;  and  when  they  turn’d 
back  again,  it  is  faid  that  they  came  into  the  wildernefs  of  Zin,  which  is 
Kadefh  ;  as  probably  all  the  defert  had  that  name  to  the  weft  of  the  eaftern 
gulf  of  the  Red  fea.  It  is  then  faid  they  removed  from  Kadefh,  and 
pitch’d  in  Mount  Hor.  This  feems  to  be  in  their  return  again  towards  the 
promifed  landf;  fo  that  Mount  Hor  muft  have  been  near  Kadefh  and 
near  Ezion-geber.  Mount  Seir  alfo  is  mention’d,  and  their  encompaflmo- 
that  mountain,  that  is  going  to  the  weft,  fouth,  and  eaft  of  it ;  and  1  think 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  a  general  denomination  for  feveral 
mountains,  or  one  ridge  of  mountains  ;  and  if  the  latter,  whether  it  mi^ht 
not  be  the  fame  as  Mount  Hor,  fo  call’d  from  the  Horims,  who  were 
the  firft  inhabitants  of  it,  and  were  fucceedcd  by  the  children  of  Efau  g, 

f  Deuteronom.  ii.  8.  8  Deuteronom.  ii.  12. 
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who  coming  there,  it  might  have  from  him  the  name  of  Seir,  which  fig- 
nifies  Hairy*  and  fo  be  call’d  fometimes  Hor,  and  at  other  times  Seir. 


CHAP.  V. 


Departure 
from  the 
convene. 


From  Mount  Sinai  to  Suez,  Grand  Cairo,  Ro¬ 
se  t  to,  and  Alexandria. 

ON  Eafter  funday  in  the  evening,  I  was  defired  to  meet  the  fathers 
in  the  great  church  of  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  they  be¬ 
gun  a  form  of  chanting  and  praying  for  our  fafe  journey  to  Cairo, 
repeating  the  fame  ceremony  all  round  the  fix  and  twenty  chapels  in  the 
convent.  The  fuperior  invited  me  to  fup  at  his  chamber,  and  prefented 
me  with  views  of  the  convent;  this  being  a  certain  form  they  go  through 
with  all  pilgrims,  the  fuperior  fupplying  the  place  of  the  archbifhop.  I 
made  him,  as  ufual,  a  prefent  in  money,  and  to  the  priefts,  deacons,  offi¬ 
cers,  and  to  all  the  convent,  a  fmall  fum,  vifiting  many  of  them  ;  and  fe- 
veml  came  to  fee  me,  and  brought  me  prefents  of  natural  curiofities  of 
tnc  Red  lea,  and  of  the  country  about,  as  they  obferved  I  made  colle&ions 
in  that  way.  The  next  day,  the  twenty-third  of  April,  after  having  been 
at  the  church  and  the  chapel  of  The  holy  buffi,  the  fuperior  and  many  of 
the  convent  went  with  me  to  the  window,  where  I  took  leave  of  them, 
was  let  down,  and  began  my  journey  towards  Cairo.  We  went  only  two  hours 
that  day,  the  Arabs  not  having  every  thing  ready  for  their  camels.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  we  went  in  the  fame  way  we  came.  We  foon  de¬ 
scended  the  valley  where  they  fay  the  convent  was  firft  defign’d;  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  weft  in  the  other  valley  we  came  in,  after  travelling  about  a 
mile,  we  turn  d  out  of  that  road  to  the  north,  afeending  the  fandy  val- 
hes  between  very  low  hills,  call’d  Jebel  Lefany.  I  faw  the  houfes  the  Arabs 
Lad  built  for  their  corn,  but  they  had  left  the  place  for  want  of  water.  We 
came  into  a  large  plain  call  d  Waad  Aie,  from  whence  the  road  goes  to 
the  convent  of  Paran.  They  told  me  that  the  part  of  the  defert  towards 
the  convent  was  very  much  infefted  with  a  large  yellow  hornet  call’d 
Dembeh,  that  ftings  the  beafts  as  well  as  men,  and  caufes  a  very  trouble- 
feme  fwelling  for  five  or  fix  days,  if  they  do  not  apply  a  white  earth  and 
vinegar.  Poifibly  the  village  of  Pharan,  mention’d  by  Ptolemy,  might  be 
in  this  place.  _  Near  it  is  the.  fmall  high  hill  of  Pharan,  or  Paran  which  is 
fo  often  mention  d  in  the  old  teftament,  that  we  may  conclude  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  lirael  encamp’d  there  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  fo  that  in  this  great 
promontory  between  the  two  gulfs,  Sarracene  feems  to  have  been  to  the 
weu  and  north,  the  Pharamits  to  the  eaft  and  fouth,  and  poffibly  Muni- 
Ciiitii is  ^  might  be  in  the  middle  between  them.  Purfuing  our  journey  we 

EofnLbyr  h‘  CaU  d  PliL’  and  in  the  evening  a  prieft  of  the  convent 
going  to  Cairo  overtook  us.  On  the  twenty- fifth  we  paffed  through  the 

valley  of  Banach,  where  I  faw  two  or  three  inferiptions,  and  there  was 

rain  water  pi eferved  in  cifterns.  Near  this  place,  we  came  into  the  road 

v/e  ic  t  going  to  Tor ;  four  or  five  Arabs  join’d  company  with  us,  and 
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we  were  molefted  by  one  who  pretended  to  demand  a  fine  becaufe  three 
perfons,  as  he  thought,  came  together  from  the  convent ;  for  the  Arabs 
have  a  law  that  if  three  camels  depart  at  the  fame  time,  the  convent  fhall 
be  obliged  to  pay  thirty  piafters ;  which  I  fuppofe  is  defign’d  to  prevent  any 
one  Arab  with  feveral  camels,  monopolizing  the  whole  bufinefs  of  convey¬ 
ing  the  monks.  This  day  we  had  a  hamfeen  wind,  but  it  was  not  very 
hot,  as  it  did  not  come  from  the  fouth  weft.  On  the  twenty-fixth  we 
came  to  Jebel  Te,  which  as  I  obferved,  may  be  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron 
died.  Faffing  along  the  valley  to  the  weftward,  which  is  to  the  fouth  of 
Mount  Te,  I  faw  a  few  letters  cut  on  a  ftone,  and  the  figures  of  two  per- 
fons  on  horfeback  ,*  and  I  had  feen  fuch  a  one  alfo  in  the  valley  of  Hebran. 

On  the  twenty- feventh  we  came  to  Corondel,  where  having  unloaded  the 
camels,  I  went  on  one  of  them,  with  two  Arabs,  to  Pharaoh’s  baths  (Ha- 
mam  Pharaone)  of  which  I  have  given  an  account,  and  return’d  again  to 
the  caravan  before  night.  On  the  twenty-ninth  in  the  morning  there  was 
a  very  thick  fog,  which  I  had  rarely  feen  in  thefe  countries ;  and  palling 
v  by  the  fountains  of  Mofes  in  the  morning,  found  the  waters  warm.  We 
arrived  at  the  ferry  of  Suez,  and  as  it  was  very  hot,  I  pitch’d  my  tent,  and  Return  to 
the  Sheik  of  Naba  and  feveral  Arabs  came  under  the  fhelter  of  it,  and  took  Suez> 
the  refrefhments  of  coffee  and  tobacco.  A  Tartar  of  the  Pafha’s,  who 
was  there  about  the  affairs  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  was  acquainted  with 
my  interpreter,  came  over  with  a  boat  to  meet  us,  and  carried  us  to  the 
other  fide.  I  was  under  a  neceflity  of  ftaying  in  Suez  fome  days,  to  wait 
for  a  caravan ;  and  found  the  vermin  fo  troublefome,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  lie  on  the  top  of  the  houfe,  on  the  terrace,  tho’  the  dews  fell  very  plen¬ 
tifully  ;  but  this  was  not  all,  for  I  was  forced  to  leave  my  room  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  fit  on  the  terrace,  to  avoid  being  annoy’d ;  for  though  the 
buggs  ufually  come  out  only  by  night,  yet  I  obferved  here  that  they  begun 
their  walks  by  day.  Being  left  at  Suez  to  take  care  of  myfelf,  the  Caimacam 
took  me  under  his  prote&ion,  for  I  had  occafion  to  apply  to  him ;  and  the 
caravan  being  to  depart,  I  join’d  company  with  him,  he  having  been  fo 
obliging  as  to  procure  me  camels,  and  to  defire  me  to  fend  my  things  to 
his  houfe;  all  which  favours  I  flood  in  much  need  of.  On  the  eighth  of 
May,  in  the  evening,  we  lay  with  the  caravan  without  the  town,  and  on 
the  ninth  we  fet  out  an  hour  before  fun- rife.  At  the  fir  ft  entrance  into 
the  pilgrims  road  (Derb-el-PIadjee)  to  the  right  of  the  narrow  way  be¬ 
tween  the  low  hills,  I  faw  a  fort  of  a  foffee  towards  the  eaft  fouth  eaft  ; 
which  poftibly  may  be  the  remains  of  the  canal  that  went  to  the  Red  fea. 

We  lay  by  four  hours,  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  afterwards  paffed 
by  Der^el-Hammer,  where  there  is  a  tree  cover’d  all  over  with  rags,  which 
the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  throw  on  it  out  of  fome  fuperftition:  This  is  the 
place  where  the  caravan  for  Mecca  flops  the  firft  night,  after  they  leave  the 
encampment  at  the  lake.  We  did  not  flop  till  two  in  the  morning  on  the 
tenth,  and  went  on  again  about  fun  rife  ;  two  hours  before  we  came  to 
the  lake  of  The  pilgrims,  we  paffed  by  Bir-el-Hammer,  where  they  were 
finking  a  well,  the  old  one  having  been  fill’d  up.  The  caravan  from 
Mecca  had  lately  paffed  by  in  their  return  to  Cairo,  and  we  faw  fome  dead 
bodies  lie  ftripp’d  in  the  road  ;  thefe  were  people  that  being  Pick  and 
fatigued,  and  ftaying  behind,  died  in  the  road  ;  and  thofe  who  might 
pafs  afterwards,  had  the  avarice  to  ftrip  them,  but  not  the  charity  to  put 

them 
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them  into  the  ground.  About  noon  we  arrived  at  the  lake  from  which 
the  Mecca  caravan  fets  out.  I  left  my  interpreter  with  my  baggage,  and 
procuring  an  afs,  went  to  Cairo  with  the  Caimacam  and  his  father/  As 
we  pafled  by  Sibillallam,  the  little  children  brought  us  cups  of  water  to 
drink,  in  order  to  get  lome  charity. 

I  arrived  at  Cairo,  molt  exceffively  fatigued  and  out  of  order  by  the 
length  of  the  journey,  and  the  great  quantity  of  water  I  drank  to  quench 
my  tlmlt,  it  being  very  hot.  I  flay’d  about  three  weeks  at  Cairo  to  refrefh 
myfelf,  and  as  foon  as  I  was  a  little  recover’d,  I  took  leave  of  my  friends, 
fro  ii  whom  1  had  received  very  great  civilities  during  my  long  flay  in 
Egypt;  having  been  in  thefe  countries,  from  the  time  1  firlf  landed  to  the 
time  i  departed,  every  month  in  the  year  except  Auguft. 

On  the  fourth  of  June  in  the  evening,  many  of  my  friends  being  fo  kind 
as  to  accompany  me  to  the  boat,  I  departed  for  Rofetto.  When  we  came 
into  tue  Rofetto  branch  our  boat  was  often  aground  ;  the  Nile  being  now 
at  lowed,  and  they  expected  every  day  to  fee  it  begin  to  rife.  I  obferved 
nothing  particular  in  this  voyage,  only  two  canals,  of  the  courfe  of  which 

FI  ,  mfo!'mation  1  could-  The  firft  is  call’d  Towrat  Nadir 

wh.ch  paffes  through  the  country  call’d  Habib  to  the  north,  and  Menoufieh 

o  the  fouth,  the  city  of  Menouf  being  on  the  north  fide  of  this  canal 
The  other  canal  is  El-Foraftac,  which  they  told  me  croffed  the  Delta 
no,t  o  Mahalla,  and  runs  into  the  Damiata  branch,  which  mud  be  un¬ 
derhood  by  the  communication  it  has  with  other  canals,  as  may  be  feen 
m  the  map  I  was  inform’d  that  about  Fafara  they  have  a  lake  where  thev 
gather  much  fait  We  arrived  at  Rofetto  early  on  the  ninth,  and  I  went 
to  the  vice-conful  Is  houfe,  where  I  daid  till  the  twenty-fecond,  to  have  an 
account  that  the  houfes  were  open’d  at  Alexandria,  after  it  was  free  from 

ferrv  agW  T  “  CVeTg  111  a  chaife>  and  came  to  theMadea,  or 

-rry.  Me  repofed  a  while  at  the  cane,  and  about  midnight  crofTed  the 

ferry,  over  the:  mouth  of  the  old  Canopic  branch.  I  was  inform’d  that 
the  water  here  is  frefh  at  the  time  of  the  high  Nile,  when  doubtlefs  it  over¬ 
flows  the  canals  that  are  choak’d  up  ;  this  lake  not  having  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  canal  of  Alexandria :  I  came  to  that  city,  andmviewMa- 
mod  every  thing  I  had  feen  before,  and  on  the  third  of  July  embark’d  on 
board  an  Englilh  Ihip  for  the  ifle  of  Candia,  the  antient  Crete 
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Of  the  Government,  Cuftoms,  and  Natural 

hiftory  of  Egypt. 


chap.  i. 

Of  the  Government  of  Egypt* 

EGYPT  is  divided  into  three  parts;  upper,  lower,  and  middle  Egypt.  Divifion  of 
Thefe  are  again  fubdivided  into  provinces,  govern’d  either  by  San-  Egypt* 
giaks,  call’d  alfo  Beys,  or  by  Cafhifs.  Thofe  that  are  under  the 
former  are  call’d  Sangialics ;  but  where  any  are  dependant  on  a  Sangiak, 
and  are  govern’d  by  a  Cafhif,  one  that  is  not  a  Bey,  they  are  call’d  Ca- 
fhiflics. 

A  Sangiak  is  a  governor,  under  whofe  ftandard  or  fangiak  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  men  of  the  province  were  obliged  to  rank  themfelves,  whenever  they 
were  pleafed  to  fummon  them. 

The  prefent  divifion  of  the  country,  according  as  ’tis  confider’d  in  the 
divan,  is  the  antient  divifion,  being  formerly  divided  into  Delta  below, 
the  Thebaid  above,  and  Heptanomis  in  the  middle  part,  fo  call’d  from 
confifting  of  feven  provinces.  But  travellers  commonly  divide  it  into  upper 
and  lower  Egypt.  Lower  Egypt  is  all  the  country  fouth  of  Cairo,  in  which 
there  are  fix  Sangialics  or  Cafhiflics;  two  of  them  in  Delta  are  Garbieh 
to  the  north  weft,  and  Menoufieh  to  the  fouth  and  fouth  eaft.  On  the 
weft  is  Baheira,  under  which  is  the  Cafhiflic  of  Terrane.  To  the  eaft  are 
Baalbeis,  and  Manfoura,  which  I  think  is  call’d  Dequahalie,  and  I  have 
fince  been  inform’d  Kalioub  is  a  fixth. 
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In  middle  Egypt  on  the  eaft  is  only  Atfieh.  On  the  weft  are  Gize, 
Faiume,  Benefuief,  Minio,  and  as  it  is  faid,  Archemounain  and  Manfa- 
louth,  though  I  apprehend  the  latter  is  under  the  Bey  ofoGirge;  and  if 
fo,  muft  be  reckon’d  a  part  of  upper  Egypt,  and  the  other  belongs  to 
Mecca,  and  fo  is  in  a  manner  a  diftind  fort  of  principality  from  the  other 
governments.  The  firft  I  mention’d,  Gize,  always  belongs  to  the  Tefter- 
dar,  or  lord  high  treafurer  of  Egypt. 

in  upper  Egypt  there  were  formerly  twenty-four  provinces,  but  many 
of  them  are  now  fwallow’d  up  by  Arab  Sheiks,  fo  that  on  the  weft  fide 
I  could  hear  of  none  but  Girge,  Efne,  and  Manfalouth,  though  Abou- 
tig,  Tome,  Hou,  and  alfo  Bardis,  Furfhout,  and  Badjoura,  have  been 
mentioned  as  fuch ;  which  latter,  and  I  fuppofe  1110ft  of  the  others  have 
of  late  years  come  under  the  government  of  Arab  Sheiks.  On  the  eaft 
fide  is  Sciout,  and  I  think  Ibrim  to  the  eaft  and  weft.  Eloua  alfo  is  a 
Cafhiflic,  which  is  the  1110ft  foutbern  Oafis,  where  I  have  heard,  they 
have  fome  particular  laws  and  cuftoms  ,•  one  efpecially,  that  a  ftranger 
cannot  ftay  there  above  three  days.  Akmim,  Kenna,  Cous,  and  Luxe- 
rein,  have  been  alfo  reckon’d  as  Cafhiflics,  which  now  feem  to  be  loft 
under  the  Arab  government;  the  greater  part  of  that  country  being  under 
thefe  five  Arabian  Sheiks :  On  the  weft  the  Sheik  of  Aboutig,  who  alio 
has  part  of  his  territory  on  the  eaft ;  the  Sheik  of  Bardis,  near  Girge, 
who  has  a  very  fmall  territory  there,  and  a  larger  about  Cous  and  Luxe- 
rein ;  the  Sheik  of  Furfhout,  whofe  territory  extends  on  the  weft,  near 
as  iar  as  the  cataradls,  and  has  alfo  a  country  on  the  eaft,  beyond  that  of 
the  Sheik  of  Bardis;  on  the  eaft  the  Emir  of  Akmim,  who  has  a  large 
country  alfo  on  the  weft ;  a  Sheik  who  refides  at  Elbanaut,  and  has  a 
fmall  territory  about  Kepht,  and  is  the  brother  of  the  Sheik  of  Furfhout,- 
and  then  the  country  before  mention’d  of  the  Sheik  of  Bardis.  The 
country  on  the  eaft  is  moftly  in  the  pofleflion  of  Arabs,  that  are  not 
under  any  regular  government,  fo  that  as  1  obferved,  there  is  but  one  pro¬ 
vince  under  a  Cafhif,  as  well  as  I  could  be  informed,  which  is  Sciout  • 
and  the  Cafhif  of  Ibrim,  both  on  the  eaft  and  weft  above  the  firft  ca- 
taradh  Thefe  Arab  Sheiks  are  fucceeded  by  their  fons,  but  they  muft  be  con¬ 
firm  d  by  the  Pallia,  who  on  that  account  receives  very  great  fums  on  the 
death  of  a  Sheik,  and  delays  confirming  the  next  heir  till  the  money  is 
deposited  •  and  in  this  interval,  the  relations  of  the  Sheik  are  fometimes 
carrying  on  intrigues  to  fupplant  one  another.  But  it  is  faid  that  the 

Pafn  :,  muft  confirm  fuch  a  perfon  as  is  agreeable  to  the  Divan  and 

country. 

A]1  Egypt*  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Signor,  is  govern’d  by  a  Pafha 
who  having  in  reality  but  very  little  power,  his  bufinefs  feems  chiefly  to 
confift  in  communicating  to  his  Divan  of  Beys,  and  to  the  Divans  of  the 
feveral  military  Ogiaks,  that  is,  their  bodies,  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Si<r- 
nci ;  and  to  lee  that  they  be  executed  by  the  proper  officers.  If  he  farms 
tne  country  of  the  Grand  Signor,  the  fines  belong  to  him,  that  are  paid 
w  en  any  ife  diops  on  the  lands;  for  originally  all  the  lands. of  Egypt  be¬ 
long  d  to  the  Grand  Signor,  and  the  Porte  looks  on  them  at  this  time  as 
their  own.  But  the  Grand  Signor’s  power  being  loft,  they  now  00  to  the 
next  heir,  who  muft  be  inverted  by  the  Pafha,  and  he  is  glad  to  com¬ 
pound  for  a  fmall  fum,  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  lands.  The  Pa- 

ffia, 
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fha,  in  order  to  execute  his  office  properly,  muft  keep  up  as  good  an  in¬ 
tereft  as  poffible  with  the  perfons  of  the  greateft  power,  efpecialiy  with 
one  man,  who  happens  to  be  in  greateft  credit,  and  with  the  leading  men 
of  the  military  bodies,  to  watch  their  defigns;  and  if  he  finds  them  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  Porte,  to  foment  divifions  amongft  them,  and  if  he  can¬ 
not  obtain  his  ends,  however  to  make  the  beft  party  he  can,  and  be 
ever  laying  fchemes  to  bring  about  his  defigns.  Pie  muft  find  out  the 
propereft  means  to  cut  oft  thofe  he  perceives  are  too  afpiring,  though  it 
will  certainly  end  in  his  own  depofition,  about  which  he  need  not  be  very 
felicitous,  as  his  perfon  is  always  held  facred,  and  as  his  removal  will 
be  a  fure  ftep  to  a  more  profitable  employment.  As  to  the  orders  of  the 
Grand  Signor,  his  bufinefs  is  not  very  great,  becaufe  they  will  not  Puffer 
any  orders  to  be  executed  contrary  to  their  intereft ;  and  therefore  very 
few  are  Pent  that  are  difagreeable  to  them.  If  he  has  a  good  intereft  with 
the  perfon  in  chief  credit,  and  with  the  leading  men  of  the  military  bodies, 
and  they  attempt  nothing  againft  the  Porte,  and  the  Porte  leaves  every  thing 
without  innovations,  the  office  of  Pallia  is  very  eafy.  If  he  is  to  create 
divifions,  he  and  his  Caia  ought  to  be  men  of  parts  to  manage  intrigue, 
and  to  employ  fit  inftruments  to  bring  about  their  ends,*  and  if  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  cut  off  Pome  leading  men,  money  muft  be  well  and  liberally  ap¬ 
plied,  to  engage  perfons  leaf!  fufpe&ed,  to  a6t  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy  and 
treachery.  And  it  fometimes  happens  that  when  a  Pallia  has  cut  off 
one  party,  he  manages  fo  as  to  cut  off  the  leading  men  of  that  very  op- 
pofite  party,  who  aflifted  him  to  deftroy  the  other. 

If  one  might  conje&ure  at  the  original  of  a  Sheik  Belief,  or  head  of  sheik  Beiier. 
the  city,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Paffia,  one  may  imagine  either  that 
he  anfwers  to  fuch  an  officer  of  the  Arabs,  during  the  MamaJuke  govern¬ 
ment;  or  that  the  people  at  fome  time  or  other  might  require  the  Porte 
to  nominate  fuch  a  Bey,  as  might  be  agreeable  to  them,  to  be  their  head, 
and  take  care  of  their  interefts;  a  perfon  himfelf,  if  in  credit,  of  the 
greateft  intereft,  and  is  then  in  reality,  Lord  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
and  he  ads  with  the  greateft  prudence,  when  he  makes  himfelf  efteem’d 
and  rever’d  by  the  other  leading  men,  keeps  up  a  very  good  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  Porte,  prevents  any  innovations  that  may  be  attempt¬ 
ed  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  it,  takes  care  that  they  fend  no  orders 
that  may  encroach  on  the  liberties  the  country  enjoys,  and  if  any  tu¬ 
mults  happen  to  rife  againft  the.  orders  of  the  Porte,  to  endeavour  to 
palliate  them,  as  well  as  poffible,  at  Conftantinople,  that  no  more  may  be 
heard  of  them  ;  and  in  general  to  take  care  that  nothing  be  done  either 
at  home  or  abroad  that  relates  to  his  country,  without  being  communi¬ 
cated  to  him,  or  without  his  advice.  But  in  reality,  all  his  power  de¬ 
pends  on  maintaining  his  credit,  and  not  barely  on  his  office;  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Egypt  is  of  fuch, a  nature,  that  other  perfons  have  often  the 
greateft  influence;  fometimes  a  Caia  of  the  janizaries  or  Azabs,  and  even 
fometimes  one  of  their  meaneft  officers,  an  Oda  Baffia;  and  whoever 
by  his  parts  and  abilities  can  gain  fuch  authority,  and  make  himfelf  the 
idol  of  the  people,  to  his  levee  all  the  great  men  go,  and  whatever  he  fays 
is  a  law  with  them. 

As  upper  Egypt  is  under  fuch  powerful  Arabian  Sheiks,  fo  it  is  necef-  Government 
fary  to  fend  a  Sangiak  to  govern  that  country,  and  to  colled  the  tributes  ^1“rpcrE' 

due 
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due  from  them,  and  from  the  Cafhifs  under  him.  This  governor  refidcs 
at  Girge,  with  his  officers,  almofl  in  as  much  date  as  a  Paffia,  has  his 
Divan;  and  detachments  from  the  military  bodies  refide  there.  He  is  named 
yearly  by  the  Divan  at  Cairo,  but  commonly  continues  in  for  three  years. 

Hiflorians  give  us  an  account,  that  Sultan  Selim  utterly  deflroyed  the 
Mamalukes,  when  he  conquer’d  Egypt.  He  might  leave  them  the  fame  form 
ot  government  they  had  before,  but  probably  ’twas  only  a  fhadovv  of  a 
government:  As  he  feems  to  have  introduced  the  government  of  provinces 
as  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions ;  lb  it  is  probable  that  lie  made  Beys  of 
his  own  creatures,  and  that  Cafhifs  were  fent  into  all  parts  that  were  at¬ 
tach  d  to  him,  and  had  no  interefh  in  the  country,  it  is  poffible  thefe 
Beys  might  come  in  length  of  time  to  be  fucceeded  by  their  Haves  they 
had  advanced  to  offices;  and  fo  the  Beys  at  length  might  all  have  been 
Haves.  And  thus  it  might  approach  nearer  to  the  Mamaluke  government; 
notwithstanding  the  Beys  at  HrH  feem  not  to  have  had  any  great  power; 
but  the  military  bodies,  particularly  the  janizaries  and  Azabs,  growing 
powerful,  might  begin  to  attempt  fome  innovations  in  the  government ; 
for  in  a  lift  of  Paffias,  we  find  every  thing  went  on  very  quietly  till  the 
year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  two,  when  a  Paflia  was  maflacred; 
and  twenty-eight  years  after,  the  military  bodies  depofed  a  Paflia,  which 
is  the  only  inflance  of  the  kind,  from  the  time  of  Sultan  Selim  to  the 
year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-three ;  though  it  is  faid  of 
late  years,  they  have  often  been  obliged  by  the  foldiery  to  defeend  from 

the  caflle ;  and  it  is  faid  by  their  capitulations  with  Sultan  Selim  they 
have  a  power  to  remove  the  Paflia.  ’ 

It  is  probable  that  the  Porte  perceiving  the  military  bodies  grew  too  pow¬ 
erful,  were  well  pleafed  to  fell  the  villages  to  the  leading  men  among  them  • 
whereas  formerly  they  would  not  purchafe,  that  they  might  not'fubjed 
t  emfelves  to  the  Beys,  to  whom  they  now  pay  court ;  the  Beys,  as  gover¬ 
nors  or  the  provinces,  having  an  abfolute  power  over  their  villages.  &  And 
now  the  Porte  can  manage  better  ;  for  the  power  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
eys,  it  they  grow  dangerous,  it  is  more  eafy  to  cut  them  off,  without 
creating  any  diHurbances  among  the  people;  whereas  any  injury  offered 
to  a  leading  man  among  the  military  bodies,  might  flir  up  the  refentment 
o  die  whole  body,  and  be  of  dangerous  confequence.  The  prefent  fuc- 
cefhon  of  the  Beys,  as  they  are  not  entirely  attach’d  to  the  Porte,  is  better 
than  it  it  was  hereditary,  for  the  Hafnadar  or  treafurer  of  a  Bey,  or  fome 
other  great  officer  or  Cafliif,  that  was  flave  to  the  deceafed  Bey,  marryin" 
the  widow  is  obliged  to  give  up  a  great  part  of  the  eflate  to  make  himfei? 
friends  and  fecure  h.s  fucceflion;  which  keeps  very  great  eflates  from 
fetthng  in  one  perfon.  But  the  Porte  feems  to‘  hav/bJn  much  m  ftaken 
ln  mefures  to  fecure  the  fubjedion  of  Egypt  ;  one  <wcat  meals 

,vomd  have  been  to  have  conflantly  changed  the  military  bodies  every 

:  ;:Cd  n,0t.let  thc™  and  Jlavea  fucceflion  of  natives  of  the 

t°,have/,had  Beys  always  Turks  and  creatures  of  their 

Ep-vnt  the  V*'6  ^  i°  Jf VC  prohibited  the  importation  of  flaves  into 

r  p  ’  /  elnS 1  le  Hrength  of  the  prefent  government  againfl  the  Porte  • 

fo.  a  great  man  having  given  his  flaves  liberty,  they  are  ffiff  made  Cah 
macams,  afterwards  Cafhifs,  and  then  begin  to  purchafe  other  flaves  ■  and 

e°g  1  0  ^lve  t  lem  and  all  are  dependant  on  the  great 

matter. 
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rnafter.  And  the  Porte  is  fo  fenfible,  they  ought  to  have  a  greater 

111  r!e^Ce  °Ver  m^\tary  bodies,  that  they  have  frequently  attempted 

to  en  an  Aga  of  the  janizaries  yearly  from  Conftantinople,  in  order  to 

7  ,annabfoute  P°wer  °ver  the  country;  but  both  the  military  bodies 
and  the  Beys  have  always  oppofed  it. 

The  Pa^a  has  a  Caia>  a  Bey  pro  tempore  by  his  office,  who  is  his 
pnme  mmifter,  and  generally  holds  the  Divan  ;  the  Pallia,  like  the  Grand 
ignor,  fitting  behind  a  lattife  in  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  Divan,  rarely 
a  1  mg  lmfelf,  unlefs  it  be  on  any  extraordinary  occafion;  as  reading 
fome  order  from  the  Porte,  or  the  like.  One  of  the  great  officers  that 
a  ways  attends  the  Pallia  when  he  goes  out,  is  the  Dragoman  Aoa,  who 
is  not  only  an  interpreter,  but  more  efpecially  ads  as  mailer  of  the  cere¬ 
monies.  The  Pallia  has,  like  the  Grand  Signor,  his  Choufes,  Shatirs, 
Boltangees,  and  a  horfe  guard  of  Tartars,  on  whom  he  would  chiefly 

depend  both  for  his  fafety,  if  at  any  time  there  were  any  danger,  and 
alio  in  fending  all  his  difpatches.  6 

^/1C  ,?nl*r  P[adf>  or  Brince  of  the  pilgrims  that  go  to  Mecca,  is  named  Emir  Hadge. 
yearly  from  Conftantinople,  and  generally  continues  in  the  office  two 
years,  to  make  amends  for  the  great  expence  he  is  at  the  firft  year  for  his 
equipage ;  but  if  he  is  a  perfon  of  capacity,  and  has  an  interefl  at  the  Porte 
he  may  be  continued  longer,  tho’  rarely  more  than  fix  years;  for  if  they 
conduit  the  caravan  feven  years,  the  Grand  Signor  prefents  them  with  a  col¬ 
lar  of  gold ;  and  it  is  faid  that  their  perfons  are  elteemed  facred,  and  they 
cannot  be  pubhckly  cut  off.  This  officer  has  command  over  the  eftates 
that  belong  to  Mecca  and  fends  his  Sardars  to  govern  them.  The  per- 
quilites  of  his  office,  behdes  what  he  is  allowed  by  the  Porte,  confift  in 
having  a  tenth  of  the  effects  of  all  pilgrims  who  die  in  the  journey.  And 
if  this  great  officer  behaves  himfelf  well  during  his  adminiftration  it 
procutes  him  the  general  efteem  and  affection  of  the  whole  country.  ’ 
i  j  C  ,‘hcrdar  or  lord  high  treafurer  of  the  tribute  paid  out  of  the  Teferdar- 
lands  to  the  Grand  Signor,  is  named  for  a  year  by  the  Porte,  but  is  o-e- 
nerally  continued  in  for  many  years.  This  office  is  fometimes  given  to 
one  of  the  pooreft  Beys,  to  enable  him  to  fupport  his  dignity  ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  to  a  quiet  Bev,  who  will  enter  into  no  intrigues;  for  one  party 

W-1ln0-are  that. a  Birring  man  of  the  oppofite  party  fhould  be  inverted 
with  this  office,  which  is  of  great  dignity. 

Cairo  is  under  the  guard  of  the  janizaries.  Old  Cairo  is  guarded  by  a  Guards  of 
Bey  who  refides  there,  and  is  changed  every  month ;  fo  likewife  is  the  coun-  ckr and 
try  north  of  Cairo,  call’d  Adalia ;  and  the  Azabs  have  the  charge  of  the  C°Untl7‘ 
countiy  round  the  city.  An  officer  patroles  about  the  city,  more  efpe- 
cw  y  by  night,  who  is  call’d  the  Walla,  anfwering  to  the  Turkilh  officer  Walla, 
called  Soubalha ;  he  takes  Up  all  perfons  he  finds  committing  any  difor- 
deis,  or  that  cannot  give  an  account  of  themfelves,  or  that  walk  in  the 
ltreets  at  irregular  hours,  and  often  has  their  heads  cut  off  on  the  fpot 
if  they  are  not  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  janizaries,  or  of  anv  of 
the  military  bodies.  As  he  is  the  terror  of  rogues,  fo  for  prefents  made 
to  him  he  is  often  their  protedor  ;  and  without  thofe  prefents  they  are 
hire  to  be  cut  off;  and  to  him  the  great  men  fend  for  any  villains  that 
have  render  d  themfelves  obnoxious  to  them,  and  they  are  fure  to  have 
em  e  iver  .  Another  officer  is  the  Meteffib,  who  has  the  care  of 
VoL-  1  Uii  alj 
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all  weights  and  meafures,  and  to  fee  that  every  thing  is  made  juflly 
cording  to  them. 

Government  There  is  a  Caimacam  in  every  great  village,  who  is  under  the  Cafhif, 
ot  ullages,  an(j  may  fayQ  or  ten,  or  more  fmall  villages  under  him,  each  of 

which  have  in  them  a  Sheik-Bellet,  either  a  native  Egyptian,  or  an  Arab, 
where  the  Arabs  are  fettled ;  and  thefe  Caimacams,  as  well  as  the  Cafhif, 
have  to  manage  with  the  Sheik  Arabs,  who  in  many  parts,  have  the  real 
power;  and  the  Cafhif  governs  by  making  a  leading  Sheik  Arab  his  friend 
by  prefents  and  management.  All  the  annual  officers  are  appointed  by 
the  Divan,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Augufl,  being  the  firft  day  of  the 
Coptic  year  ;  and  the  chief  bufinefs  of  all  thefe  governors,  befides  keeping 
the  country  in  order,  is  to  get  in  the  money  for  the  Grand  Signor,  and 
more  efpecially  for  themfelves. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Military  bodies  in  Egypt. 

7  'HERE  are  five  bodies  of  Spahis,  or  horfe,  in  Egypt ;  the  two  prin-^ 
cipal  are  the  Chaoufes  and  the  Muteferrika,  who  were  originally  the 
guards  of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  and  their  leaders  were  his  two  Viziers, 
that  always  accompanied  him  ,•  the  Choufler-Caiafi  on  his  right  hand,  and 

on  his  left,  and  now  they  always  go  out  with  the 
Pafha.  The  body  of  Chaoufes  feem  originally  to  have  been  the  guard  out 
of  which  the  Sultan  ufed  to  fend  perfons  to  execute  his  orders;  for  the 
Grand  Signor  has  a  body  of  Chaoufes  for  that  purpofe,  but  they  are  not 
reckon  d  among  the  Spahis.  The  Muteferrika  are  in  themfelves  of  the 
greatefl  dignity,  which  that  word  implies,  fignifyingThe  chofen  people;  be¬ 
ing  generally  perfons  of  fome  difiindion,  and  the  Grand  Signor  has  a  guard 
of  this  name,  that  are  not  in  the  body  of  the  Spahis.  Here  they  are  fent 
to  garrifon  caflles  ;  and  at  prefent  are  in  the  caftles  of  Adjeroute  and  Yem- 
bo,  in  the  way  to  Mecca.  ’Tis  not  improbable  that  they  begun  to  fend 
them  into  thefe  garrifons,  when  the  Circaflian  Mamalukes  or  Haves  had 
drove  out  the  firft  Mamaluke  fucceffion  of  Kings,  which  were  of  the  Tur¬ 
coman  Haves  call  d  Bahariah,  who  originally  were  fent  to  guard  the  for- 
trefles  on  the  fea  coaft,  as  the  Circaflians  were  fent  to  the  inland  garrifons, 
and  were  alfo  the  guards  of  the  feraglio  of  the  Sultans.  Thefe  Circaflians 
feem  to  have  been  originally  the  third  body  of  Spahis,  call’d  Cercafi,  the 
other  two  are  the  Giomelu  and  the  Tufecfi.  Thefe  three  lafl  have  at  their 
head  each  of  them  an  Aga,  and  when  they  have  pafled  through  that  of¬ 
fice,  they  are  call’d  Idiars  or  A&iars,  which  in  all  the  military  "bodies,  fig- 
m  es  fuch  officers  as  have  pafled  through  all  the  degrees  of  offices  of  their 
re  pedtive  bodies.  Thefe  compofe  the  council  of  their  Divan ;  and  a  Hep  to 
this  office  is  firfi  to  be  made  a  Serbajee,  or  captain.  They  hold  their  Divan 
m  the  houfe  of  their  Aga,  but  their  bodies  are  of  little  interefl.  When  the 
lvan  of  the  janizaries  or  Azabs  would  have  any  thing  done,  they  fend  a 
Chous,  to  the  Pafha,  to  have  an  order  for  it,  which  mufl  not  be  denied.  The 
order  is  brought  to  the  Caia  in  charge,  who  gives  it  to  the  Aga,  to  put  it 
in  execution;  and  the  Bas-Chous  of  the  janizaries  always  aflifls  at  the 

Pafha’s 
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Paffia  s  Divan. .  The  Haves  of  die  officers  of  the  military  bodies,  when  they  Slave*. 
g.ve  them  their  liberty  by  ordering  them  to  let  their  beards  grow,  become 
mem  ers  of  that  body,  and  are  advanced  ;  and  fo  it  is  really  a  Mamaluke 
government  thro  every  part ;  but  the  flaves  are  by  no  means  a  definable 
p  p  e,  they  are  the  faireft  and  moft  promifing  Chriflian  children  of 
Georgia,  taken  for  the  tribute,  brought  here  to  be  fold,  and  become  Ma¬ 
hometans  They  are  well  clothed  and  fed,  taught  to  throw  the  dart,  and 
ffioot  with  great  dexterity;  and  almoft  every  one  of  them  has  a  fervant 
to  take  care  of  his  horfe,  to  wait  on  him,  and  attend  him  on  foot  near 

ofvtvVn  i6  g0esr-  And  to  fay  the  truth,  they  are  in  the  hands 

'  P  n  nyf1k  d1.?lafterS>  ,and  are  as  °hfervant  of  them ;  for  of  them  they  are  to 
xpe  eir  liberty,  their  advancement,  and  everything;  fo  that  a  Have 
behaves  himfelf  as  one  that  is  to  become  a  governor  of  towns  and  provin- 
ces ;  and  if  he  has  more  ambitious  views,  as  one  that  may  come  to  fuc- 
ceed  his  mafter ;  and  this,  as  1  obferved,  is  the  flrength  of  the  prefent  Go¬ 
vernment  agamft  the  Grand  Signor.  F  ° 

What  has  transferred  the  power,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  two  mili- 

thofe^0^8  °f  rnfaf  ^1 t0  rhu  BCyS’  38  1  °bferved>  is  tlle  leaders  of 

thofe  bodies  purchafing  lands  of  the  Grand  Signor,  which  obliges  them  to 

be  fubmiffive  to  the  Beys,  that  they  may  not  ruin  their  villages,  whereas 
formerly  the  military  bodies  were  rich,  had  a  treafure,  and  an  eflate  moftly 
m  Cairo,  as  they  have  at  prefent ;  but  the  revenues  of  it  the  Divan  divide 
among  themfelves.  And  when  the  public  body  was  rich,  each  particular 
was  poor  and  no  one  would  purchafe  villages,  that  he  might  not  be  ffib- 
jea  to  the  Beys,  to  whofe.  houfes,  at  that  time,  they  would  not  go;  and 
this  was  what  fo  cured  their  power,  whereas  now  they  have  loft  that  influ- 
ence,  and  the  liberty  they  enjoy’d,  by  fubjeding  themfelves.  At  the  time 
indeed  when  I  was  in  Egypt,  they  had  a  confiderable  ffiare  of  power  oc- 
cafiond  by  a  wrong  policy  in  the  leading  man,  who,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  paid  court  to  him,  and  the  other  Beys,  thought  proper  to  do  nothing 
without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  leading  Caia  among  the  janiza¬ 
By  this  a  Sheik  Bellet  may  continue  fomething  longer  in  credit:  but  it 
as  been  found  that  at  length  he  lofes  his  power,  tho’  he  maintains  his  fta- 
tion;  there  being  no  other  true  foundation  for  authority  in  thefe  countries 

but  a  fear  which  approaches  fomething  towards  a  fervile  dread  of  the  per- 
ion  that  commands.  * 

a  AU  tlU  mlfItary  bodlnS’  elPecia%  the  foot,  which  are  the  janizaries,  and  infantry 
Azabs,  have  fo  great  a  ffiare  in  the  government,  I  ffiall  give  a  more  parti-  their 

cular  account  of  them;  for  the  five  bodies  of  Spahis  are  little  confider’d  IUt'°n' 

but  the  two  bodies  of  foot,  the  janizaries  and  Azabs,  have  a  great  influence 

m  all  affairs.  The  janizaries  (Jemt-Cherij  which  word  fignifies  the  new  ,  •_  • 

band,  confift  of  a  certain  number  of  companies  call’d  Odas  or  Chambers  J  '  =' 

over  each  of  which  there  is  a  head  call’d  Odabaffiee.  Thefe  officers  in 

proceffion,  march  with  Caoukes,  or  high  ftiff  turbants,  and  a  ffiield  fluna 

bffiind  them  ;  and  as  the  janizaries  have  the  guard  of  the  city,  from  this 

th°fe/bat  arc  tb°“ghf  bt  V°  be  adv'anccd,  are  put  into  an  office 
call  d  Boabodabaffiee,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  walk  every  day  about  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  the  city,  with  many  janizaries  to  attend  him,  to  keep  order, 
and  to  foe  that  all  things  are  regular,  even  to  the  drefs.  This  office  is  for 

three 
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three  months ;  he  is  after  advanced  to  be  a  Serach,  who  is  a  fervant  that 
holds  the  ftirrup  of  the  Caia  of  the  janizaries  in  charge,  attends  him 
when  he  goes  out  on  horfeback,  and  ferves  him  as  a  meffenger  on  all  oc- 
calions,  and  has  ever  after  the  title  of  Chous.  After  he  has  paffed  through 
this  office,  he  is  advanced  to  the  fame  office  under  the  Aga  of  the  janiza¬ 
ries.  He  may  afterwards  be  chofen  into  the  number  of  Choufes,  or  mef- 
fengers  of  the  Divan  of  the  janizaries,  and  is  call’d  Cuchuk,  or  little  Chous. 
There  is  no  fix’d  time  for  continuing  in  thefe  offices ;  but  as  a  new  Chous 
is  made,  the  others  advance  a  ftep  higher.  The  next  degree  is  Alloy  Chous, 
that  is,  the  Chous  of  the  ceremonies,  who  has  the  care  and  direction  of 
all  proceffions.  From  this  office  he  is  removed  to  be  Petelma,  which  is 
fomewhat  in  nature  of  a  procurator  to  the  whole  body,  having  the  care  of 
their  effe&s ;  and  when  any  one  dies  under  the  protection  of  this  body,  he 
feals  up  their  houfes,  to  fecure  the  tenth  part,  which  is  due  to  them  out  of 
the  effects.  After  this  office  he  comes  to  be  Bas-Chous,  or  head  Chous,  and 
enters  into  the  Divan,  or  council  of  the  janizaries,  and  fo  remains  in  the 
Divan,  with  the  body  of  the  Choufes.  He  muff  then  either  go  to  the  war, 
or  with  the  caravan  to  Mecca,  or  with  the  treafure  to  Conftantinople,  and 
then  he  is  made  Waught  Caiafi,  or  Caia  for  the  time  being,  that  is  for  a  year, 
who  is  the  judge  in  all  affairs  that  relate  to  the  body  ;  but  as  there  are 
frequently  four  or  five  Choufes  made  in  a  year,  fo  a  Chous  waits  a  lono- 
time  before  he  is  advanced  to  this  dignity,  as  they  take  it  according  to  their 
feniority.  When  he  has  paffed  through  this  office,  he  is  in  the  body  of 
Caias,  and  takes  his  place  as  the  youngeft,  below  the  reft.  The  office  of 
Caia  is  properly  a  deputy  or  fteward,  one  that  adls  for  a  perfon  or  body. 
The  Choufes  are  like  purfuivants  at  arms,  and  being  always  fent  by  the  bo¬ 
dy,  approach  nearer  the  nature  of  ambaffadors  or  envoys ;  their  perfons 
are  held  very  facred,  and  they  are  people  of  great  authority;  and  yet  thofe 
in  office  are  always  clothed  in  black,  riding  on  afies,  and  have  a  particu¬ 
lar  broad  turbant,  except  the  Bas-Chous,  who  mounts  a  horfe. 

Janitzar  Aga.  The  Janitzar  Aga,  or  general  of  the  janizaries,  is  chofen  by  the  Divan 
of  janizaries,  out  of  what  body  they  pleafe  of  the  Spahis  or  horfe,  but 
moft  commonly  out  of  the  Muteferrika :  He  has  no  place  in  the  Dffan 
and  the  Bas  Caia  holds  his  ftirrup  when  he  mounts.  He  executes  all  orders 
of  the  Divan  that  belong  to  his  office ;  as  in  dangerous  times,  he  patroles 
once  a  day  about  the  city,  and  publifhes  any  orders  they  think  fit  ffiould 
be  known ;  and  when  he  is  fent  out  to  guard  the  city,  in  time  of  tumults 
or  when  any  revolution  is  apprehended,  he  is  at  fuch  times  invefted  with 
the  whole  power  or  authority  of  the  body  of  janizaries,  can  cut  off  whom 
he  pleafes,  without  giving  any  account,  or  being  anfwerable  to  any  one 
except  that  he  muft  demand  of  their  refpedive  military  bodies,  fuch  of  the 
foldiery  as  have  render’d  themfelves  obnoxious.  He  is  always,  in  thefe 
cafes,  attended  by  a  Chous  from  each  body  of  the  foot ;  but  as  foon  as 
he  returns  to  his  refidence  in  the  caftle,  his  power  ceafes.  He  ought  to  be 
put  in,  as  at  Conftantinople,  by  the  Grand  Signor  ;  and  it  fee  ms  to  be  an 
ufurpation  foi  their  own  body  to  nominate  him.  He  is  indeed  appointed 
and  invefted  with  that  office  by  the  Paffia;  but  he  is  obliged  to  take  fuch 
a  perfon  as  their  own  body  thinks  proper.  The  Beys  have,  it  is  true,  fome- 
times  interfered,  and  managed  fo  as  to  get  one  of  their  creatures  into  this 
office.  In  Conftantinople  they  have  Serbajees  over  every  chamber ;  but 

here 
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here  a  Serbajee  is  only  an  honorary  thing,  like  a  brevet  colonel.  When 
any  detachment  is  Tent  to  war,  or  on  any  other  affair,  they  are  under 
the  command  of  a  Sardar,  taken  from  the  Caias,  whole  office  is  at  an 
end  on  his  return.  He  is  as  a  colonel  of  a  detach’d  body;  the  name  be¬ 
ing  derived  from  the  Perlian  word  Sar,  which  fignifies  a  head  or  chief. 

He  has  his  deputy,  call’d  jemac,  and  two  Sabederiks,  or  fecretaries.  'I  his 
body,  thus  detach’d,  is  call’d  a  Bouluke  ;  but  the  whole  body  of  janiza¬ 
ries  in  general,  and  their  Divan,  is  call’d  The  Ogiak  of  the  janizaries. 

Both  thefe  and  the  Azabs  have  their  Divan  at  the  caftle,  at  their  refpe&ive 
gates,  call’d  The  gates  of  the  janizaries,  and  of  the  Azabs. 

Azab  fignifies  an  unmarried  perfon,  and  was  a  new  recruit  of  young  Azabs. 
fingle  men  added  to  the  janizaries,  and  became  a  diftinCt  body.  They 
have  been  great  rivals  with  the  janizaries  in  Egypt,  and  fometimes  the  Azabs 
have  got  the  better,  as  in  the  tumult  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  fifteen  ;  but  now  the  janizaries  have  the  upper  hand,  notwithftanding 
fome  of  the  Caias  of  the  Azabs  are  men  of  great  intereft.  Their  inftitution 
and  officers  are  the  fame  as  thofe  defcribed  of  the  janizaries  •  only  from 
Odabafhees  they  are  made  Serbajees,  and  from  that  office  Caias,  and  come 
into  the  Divan  ;  whereas  if  they  go  through  thofe  other  offices  of  Seraches 
and  Choufes,  they  never  are  advanced  to  be  Caias,  nor  have  they  the  office 
of  Boabodabaffiee,  which  regards  the  government  of  the  city,  with  which 
they  have  nothing  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  janizaries,  when 
any  one  is  made  a  Serbajee,  ’tis  laying  him  alide,  and  he  is  no  further  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Thefe  two  bodies  are  the  great  prote&ors  of  the  people,  and  by  their 
Waught  Caia,  all  things  regarding  thofe  under  their  prote&ion,  are  judged, 
and.  almoft  all  the  people  are  incorporated  into  one  or  other  of  them. 

And  if  they  apprehend  that  they  are  wrong’d  by  one  body,  they  fly  to  the 
protection  of  the  other,  and  become  a  member  of  it ;  which  often  occa- 
fions  great  broils.  Thus  they  make  themfelves  independent  of  the  Pafha, 
and  every  body ;  have  their  Bas-Chous  always;  in  the  Divan  of  the  Pafha ; 
and,  if  occafion  requires,  their  Bas-Caia,  to  oppofe  any  thing  as  they  think 
proper.  And  when  any  orders  are  fent  to  little  Divans  from  the  Grand 
Signor,  by  means  of  the  Pafha,  if  they  are  difpleafing  to  them,  they  return 
them  unexecuted.  And  thefe  two  bodies  have  ufurp’d  a  power  of  depo- 
fmg  the  Pafha,  by  fending  a  Bas-Chous  from  each  body,  who,  turning  up 
the  corner  of  his  carpet,  pronounces  thefe  words,  In  Pafha  ;  that  is,  Defcend, 

Pafha :  And  if  he  afks  the  reafon,  they  tell  him.  And  then  he  defcends, 
an  honourable  prifoner  to  a  houfe  prepared  for  him,  and  the  Beys  name  a 
Caimacam  out  of  their  own  body  to  govern,  until  the  Grand  Signor  fends 
another  Pafha.  And  when  the  Pafha  is  out  of  place,  they  always  oblige 
him  to  pay  the  expences  they  were  at  on  account  of  his  public  entry.  There 
is  this  difference  between  the  tumults  here  and  thofe  at  Conftantinople, 
that  the  latter  are  commonly  begun  by  fome  refolute  fellows  amono-  the 
janizaries,  whereas  here  the  mob  is  generally  raifed  by  fome  great  man, 
who  envies  one  that  is  a  rival  to  him  ;  for  as  long  as  the  Cairiotes  are 
poor  and  weaken’d  by  former  divifions,  they  are  quiet,  but  when  they 
grow  rich  and  great,  they  envy  one  another,  and  fo  fall  into  divifions ; 
which  is  only  avoided  by  a  prudent  perfon’s  having  the  fway,  who  either 
makes  all  the  other  great  men  his  friends,  and  adjufts  all  differences  be- 
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tween  them,  or  rather  has  fufficient  power  to  make  every  body  fear 
him. 

»  ♦ 

The  janizaries  in  Conftantinople  have  no  Divan,  but  the  Janitzer  Aga 
enters  the  great  Divan,  and  receives  his  orders  from  the  Grand  Vizier ;  and 
moreover  they  have  not  the  body  of  Azabs  in  Conftantinople.  The  janiza¬ 
ries  alfo  here  have  different  offices,  by  which  they  rife  to  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  every  janizary  has  a  great  power,  which  is  ufurped;  and 
if  they  find  any  roguery  among  the  common  people,  they  give  them  the 
baftinado,  without  any  further  ceremony,  and  there  is  no  remedy  for 
thofe  who  have  no  money ;  and  when  they  are  going  to  war,  they  are 
lords  of  the  property  of  every  one ;  infomuch  that  a  ftop  is  put  to  all 
trade,  the  ffiops  are  fhut,  and  there  is  no  fecurity  but  in  keeping  out  of 
the  way  •  for  of  all  the  foldiers  in  the  Grand  Signor’s  dominions,  thofe 
of  Cairo  are  moft  infolent  and  injurious.  Egypt  is  obliged  to  furnifh  the 
Grand  Signor  with  three  thoufand  foldiers  every  three  years,  if  he  de¬ 
mands  them;  twelve  hundred  janizaries,  nine  hundred  Azabs,  and  nine 

hundred  Spahi;  or  if  the  Grand  Signor  fends  them  back,  he  can  demand 
a  frefh  fupply  every  year. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Adminiftration  of  juftice,  Public  revenues.  Trade  and 

Manufactures  of  Egypt. 


JUSTICE  is  adminiftred  in  Egypt  almoft  in  the  lame  manner  as  in 
other  parts  of  Turkey.  A  Cadililkier,  like  a  lord  high  chancellor,  is 
lent  yearly  from  Conftantinople  to  Grand  Cairo,  to  whom  they  may  appeal 
from  the  Cadis ;  and  many  caufes  of  importance  in  Cairo  go  immedi¬ 
ately  before  him.  He  has  his  deputy,  call’d  Nakib,  and  his  houfe  is  the 
place  of  juftice.  There  are  in  Cairo  alfo  eight  Cadis  in  different  parts 
and  in  every  ward  there  is  an  officer  call’d  Kabani,  who  is  fomethinglike 
a  puklick  notary  ,•  for  by  him  all  obligations  that  are  valid  are  drawn  .  He 
is  likewife  a  public  weigh-mafter,  by  whom  every  thing  ought  to  be  weigh’d. 

1  ile  Clty  ls  d^ided  into  as  many  parts  almoft  as  ftreets,  which  divifions 
have  gates  to  them,  kept  by  porters,  who  fhut  them  up  at  night  •  and 
to  every  ftieet  where  Cliriftians  or  Jews  live,  there  is  a  guard  of  janiza- 
ries  who  were  fir  ft  appointed  to  prevent  the  felling  of  fpiri  nous  liquors. 
A  Cadi  is  fent  yearly  from  Conftantinople  to  Alexandria,  Roletto  *  Da- 
miata,  and  Gize;  but  the  Cadiliikier  fends  them  from  Cairo  to  moft  other 
towns;  for  the  law  is  much  ftudied  here ;  which  is  written  in  the  pu reft 
language,  fuch  as  is  fpoken  at  Damafcus,  for  that  is  efteemed  the  beft 
1  hey  have  a  laying,  “  That  the  law  cuts  the  fword,  but  the  fword  cannot 
cut  the  law;  for  the  Grand  Signor  himfelf  cannot  take  off  a  perfon  of 
the  law.  but  if  any  great  man  in  that  profeffion  has  render’d  himfelf  ob¬ 
noxious,  he  orders  him  a  horfe’s  tail,  by  which  he  is  made  a  Paffia,  or  ge- 
neu  ,  ant  t  en  he  can  lend  him  a  bow  firing;  but  executions  of  that 
laud  are  never  order  d  in  Egypt,  left  the  people  lhould  take  part  with 
the  offender,  who  is  commanded  to  fome  other  place  to  wait  his  pu- 
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niffiment.  As  the  Mahometan  faith  is  divided  into  fpeculative  and  pra¬ 
ctical,  they  ftudy  the  latter,  as  it  relates  to  their  morals  and  their  laws; 
and  go  through  much  the  fame  courfe  of  ftudy  to  be  officers  of  their 
religion,  and  of  their  law ;  only  the  moft  able  men  apply  to  the  latter, 
and  more  particularly  direCt  their  ftudies  to  the  knowledge  of  the  law. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferv  d,  that  in  Egypt  many  caufes  are  carried  before  lead¬ 
ing  men,  who  abfolutely  decide,  evenagainft  the  fentence  of  the  magi- 
ftrate,  and  there  is  no  appeal  to  be  had  from  them  ;  and  when  they  do 
apply  to  the  Cadi,  an  intereft  is  often  made  by  leading  men,  that  is  not 
to  be  refilled.  However,  one  thing  is  much  to  be  admir’d,  as  to  the 
manner  of  adminiftring  juftice,  that  all  caufes  are  immediately  decided  as 
foon  as  they  are  brought  before  them. 

The  religious  perfons  who  have  the  care  of  the  mofques  here,  are  call’d  Sheiks  of 
Sheiks,  in  Turkiffi  they  are  called  Imam,  which  is  alfo  an  Arab  word,  Mofques* 
fignifying,  as  well  as  Sheik,  a  head  or  chief:  They  have  more  or  fewer  to 
one  mofque,  according  to  it’s  fize  and  revenues ;  one  is  head  over  the  reft, 
who  anfwers  to  a  parifti  prieft  •  under  him  there  are  Hogis,  (readers)  and 
thofe  who  cry  out  To  prayers;  but  in  fmall  mofques  the  Sheik  does  all 
himfelf.  In  fuch  it  is  their  bufinefs  to  open  the  mofque,  to  cry  To  prayers, 
and  to  begin  their  ffiort  devotions  at  the  head  of  the  congregation,  who 
ftand  rank  and  file  in  great  order,  and  make  all  their  motions  together; 
they  alfo  generally  make  an  harangue  to  the  people  every  friday.  &I  have 
been  told  fome  Sheiks  have  been  advanced  to  be  Cadis,  and  Cadis  are 
fometimes,  when  unfit  for  bufinefs,  made  Sheiks  of  mofques,  if  they  de¬ 
fire  it,  that  is,  if  they  have  not  faved  fortunes ;  for  here  the  Cadis,  that 
are  put  in  by  the  Cadilifkier,  remain  in  their  office  many  years. 

The  relations  of  Mahomet,  called  in  Arabic,  Sherif  or  noble,  by  the  Relation*  of 
Turks,  Emir  or  prince,  have  the  priviledge  of  being  exempt  from  ap-  Mahomec* 
pearing  before  any  judge  but  their  own  head,  who  is  himfelf  a  relation  of 
Mahomet,  and  is  call’d  Neckib-el-Effieraf  -  and  they  are  fo  much  efteem’d 
that  though  any  one  of  the  military  bodies  will  puniffi  them,  if  guilty  of 
any  mifdemeanor,  yet  they  firft  take  off  their  green  turbant,  out  of  re- 
fpe&  to  their  charader,  and  then  fubjedt  them  to  puniffiment  as  well  as 
any  others;  and  this  is  done  even  when  they  are  punifhed  by  their  own 
magiftrate. 

The  revenues  of  the  Grand  Signor,  in  Egypt,  confift  of  three  branches,  Revenues  of 
which  anfe  from  the  lands  the  cuftoms,  and  the  poll-tax  on  Chriftians  the  Grand 
and  Jews.  The  immenfe  riches  of  the  Grand  Signor  may  be  eafily  col-  S'SI“r' 
levied,  if  one  conliders  that  he  is  abfolute  lord  of  all  the  lands  in  his 
dominions  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  bad  government,  all  the  riches  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  Grand  Signor ;  for  the  little  officers  opprefs  the  people  ;  the 
great  officers  fqueeze  them ;  and  out  of  Egypt,  the  Paffia  all  the  people 
under  him;  the  Paffia  himfelf  becomes  a  prey  to  the  great  people  of 
the  Porte ;  and  the  Grand  Signor  at  laft  feizes  the  riches  of  the  great  of¬ 
ficers  about  him. 

All  the  villages  in  Egypt  pay  a  certain  yearly  rent  to  the  Grand  Signor,  The  Rem* 
which  is  fix’d ;  and  this  is  the  Hafna  or  treafure,  that  is  fent  every  year  of  Lands 
to  Conftantinople.  How  ealy  the  rent  is,  may  be  concluded  from  the  fum 
which  is  raifed,  which  amounts  only  to  fix  thoufand  purfes,  each  of 
twenty-five  thoufand  Medines,  which  is  about  eighty  pounds  fterling  ;  out 
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of  this,  corn,  flower,  oil,  and  the  like  are  lent  yearly  to  Mecca,  and  twelve 
thoufand  foldiers  are  paid,  which  reduces  the  treafure  to  twelve  hundred 
purfes ;  out  of  which  they  alfo  deduct  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  purfcs 
according  to  the  pretences  they  can  make,  which  are  moftly  with  regard  to 
the  conveyance  of  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  their  lands;  as  in  opening 
and  cleaning  fome  great  common  canals,  and  repairing  fome  walls  that 
ferve  lor  keeping  up,  or  turning  the  waters;  and  five  hundred  dollars  a 
month  is  paid  to  the  Beys.  They  alfo  deduct  for  the  repairs  of  all  caftles  • 
and  great  ftores  of  fugar  and  Ihirbets  for  the  ufe  of  the  Seraglio,  and  cor¬ 
dage  for  the  arfenal,  are  fent  yearly  out  of  this  fum;  fo  that  though  a 
Bey  and  feveral  hundred  men  go  every  year  to  guard  this  treafure  to 
Conftantinople,  it  does  not  commonly  amount  to  more  than  two  hundred 
purles  in  fpecie.  This  treafure  was  ufually  fent  by  fea,  but  being  once 
taken  by  the  Florentines,  they  have  fince  gone  by  land,  taking  the  other 
treafures  in  the  way  at  Damafcus  and  other  places ;  it  goes  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  Bey,  and  a  detachment  from  each  of  the  military  bodies.  They 
return  by  fea,  with  the  fleet  of  Alexandria,  and  have  ufurp’d  a  privi- 
ledge  of  bringing  what  merchandice  they  pleafe  cuftom  free.  * 

It  feerns  as  if  Egypt  was  formerly  divided  into  Timars,  or  kniuhts  fees 
that  is,  lands  granted  for  life,  on  condition  of  furnifhing  fo  many  men 
for  the  war,  who  were  obliged  to  rank  themfelves  under  the  Sangiaks  or 
banners  of  their  province,  from  whence  came  the  title  of  Sangiak,  for  a 
governour  of  a  province  ;  but  I  cannot  now  find  any  thing  of  this  and 
it  may  be  that  the  extraordinary  advance  the  country  gives  to  the’three 
thouland  foldiers  fent  once  in  three  years,  if  the  Grand  Signor  commands 
them,  is  in  lieu  of  it.  Thefe  lands  are  fold  during  life,  at  a  fix’d  rent 
and  the  money  arifing  from  the  fales  is  commonly  given  to  the  Pafha> 
who  pays  to  the  Porte  about  eight  hundred  purles  a  year  for  it  •  but  much 
roguery  ^is  prafiifed  i„  th«,  fo,  ,  g,ea,  „,L  bu/.hem  i„ X  nZZf 
a  nave,  and  he  has  two  or  more  Haves  of  that  name,  and  often  pretends 
when  one  dies,  that  the  village  was  bought  in  the  name  of  the  other. 
There  are  lands  that  belong  to  Mecca,  the  revenue  of  which  is  received 
by  the  Killer- Aga  or  black  eunuch,  who  fends  a  deputy  here  to  manage 
the  revenues  of  tliofe  eftates,  which  are  moftly  paid  in  corn  fent  to  fuo 
ply  the  country  of  Mecca.  And  as  to  the  Grand  Signor’s  rents  or  tribute 
if  the  Nile  does  not  rife  to  fixteen  pikes,  when  the  canal  at  Cairo  is  cut' 
they  are  not  fent ;  becaufe  the  confequence  of  it  would  be  a  want  of  everv 
thing  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  occafion  a  famine.  ^ 

Fm rif  re“nd  bral?ch  of  the  Grand  Signor’s  revenues,  are  the  cuftoms  of 

Egypt-  The  Ogiak  of  the  janizaries  farm  all  the  cuftoms  of  the  Palha 

who  takes  them  of  the  Grand  Signor;  and  when  I  was  in  Egypt,  the 

Grand  Signor  fending  a  perfon  to  take  it  out  of  their  hands  they  managed 

fo,  that  it  had  no  effed.  The  cuftoms  are  taken  by  the  janizarks  at  a  fix’d 

price,  but  they  are  often  obliged  to  make  an  extraordinary  prefent  to  the 

F  ‘:  ‘I!'  .  T%  let  them  commonly  to  Jews,  but  Damiata  has  been  crC- 
nerady  in  the  hands  of  Chriftians.  •  ® 

The  cuftoms  of  Damiata  are  let  for  four  hundred  purfes,  and  may 

yie!d  fllC  °r  fi*  hundred ;  the  cuftoms  of  Alexandria,  for  two  hundred 
and  eighty  purfes,  and  produce  about  four  hundred  to  the  farmer  The 
cuftoms  of  Bulac  the  port  of  Cairo,  and  of  things  landed  from  upper 
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Egypt  at  old  Cairo,  are  likewife  farm’d  ;  the  cuftoms  of  Suez  may 
be  worth  eight  hundred  purfes,  being  about  twenty-feven  fhillings  on 
every  bale  of  coffee  ;  thefe  the  Pafha  keeps  in  his  own  hands,  as  likewife 
the  merchandices  brought  from  Mecca,  which  is  about  half  a  guinea  on 
every  camel.  Thofe  of  upper  Egypt  are  given  to  the  Bey  there  ;  thefe 
cuftoms  arife  from  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  on  all  goods  imported,  and  feven 
more  when  they  come  to  Cairo,  but  the  Englifh  and  French  pay  only 
three  per  cent,  inftead  of  feventeen,  which  is  fettled  by  treaties  with  the 
Porte.  The  Swedes  alfo  have  lately  obtain’d  an  order  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  Venetians  and  Dutch,  by  reafon  of  fome  debts  contracted  here,  did 
not  fend  confuls,  and  had  loft  their  priviledge,  but  the  Venetians  have  late¬ 
ly  regain’d  theirs.  All  perfons  pay  three  per  cent  for  goods  exported. 

The  other  branch  of  the  Grand  Signor’s  revenue  in  Egypt  is  the  poll-  Poll  raf, 
tax  on  the  Chriftians  and  Jews,  call’d  the  Harach ;  this,  till  within  a  few 
years,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  janizaries,  who  gave  eighty  purfes  a  year 
for  it;  but  an  Harach- A ga  being  fent  from  Conftantinople,  by  applying 
a  great  fum  of  money  to  the  leading  men,  he  got  poffeftion  of  the  Ha¬ 
rach  or  poll-tax ;  and  it  is  faid,  he  makes  of  it,  for  the  Grand  Signor, 
eight  hundred  purfes.  Before  this,  the  Chriftians  paid  but  a  trifle,  by 
capitulation  with  Sultan  Selim,  the  fum  being  only  two  dollars  and  thfee 
quarters  a  head ;  and  this  capitulation  the  Coptis  fay  they  have  in  their 
own  hands.  The  great  men  confented  to  this,  not  thinking  that  it 
would  any  way  interfere  with  their  interefts,  nor  confidering  that  it 
would  drain  the  kingdom  of  fo  much  more  money  every  year ;  for  now 
they  pay  according  to  their  fubftance,  either  two  dollars  and  three 
quarters,  or  five  and  a  half,  or  eleven,  each  dollar  being  about  half  a  crown, 
for  which  a  certain  number  of  papers  are  fent  yearly  from  Conftantino¬ 
ple,  as  to  other  parts ;  which  muft  be  either  return’d,  or  the  money  an- 
fwering  to  the  fums  contain’d  in  them;  which  papers  are  given  to  thofe 
who  pay  the  tribute,  and  are  their  acquittances.  The  perfons  that  pay 
are  only  men,  after  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  fixteen. 

As  to  the  trade  of  Egypt,  that  which  is  within  itfelf  confifts  in  fupply-  Trade  of  £* 
ing  the  lower  parts  from  above,  with  corn,  all  forts  of  pulfe  and  dates ;  gypt‘ 
and  the  .upper  parts  from  Delta,  with  rice  and  fait,  and  from  Cairo,  all  kinds 
of  things  imported  into  Egypt ;  as  upper  Egypt  has  no  commerce  by  the 
fea,  or  any  other  parts  that  can  fupply  them  with  fuch  things.  Before 
the  way  was  found  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  Egypt 
had  a  great  trade,  by  landing  all  Indian  and  Perfian  goods  at  Coftir  on 
the  Red  fea,  bringing  them  to  Kept  four  days  by  land,  and  then  carry¬ 
ing;  them  to  Alexandria,  whence  they  were  diftributed  all  over  Europe 
by^the  Venetians,  which  was  the  great  riches  of  that  ftate,  which  has  ever 
fince  declined.  Indian  linens,  muflins,  callicoes  and  china  ware  are  dearer 
here  than  they  are  in  England,  being  brought  a  great  part  of  the  way 
by  land.  The  exportation  of  coffee  and  rice  out  of  Egypt  into  any  parts  Export, 
out  of  Turkey,  is  prohibited,  but  prefents  make  all  thofe  things  eafy  ;  many 
forts  of  Indian  druggs  are  exported  to  Europe,  and  fome  of  the  growth 
of  this  country,  which  are  fenna,  caflia,  a  little  coloquintida,  and  a  red 
dye,  call’d  faffranoun.  They  fend  flax  to  Leghorn,  and  all  over  Turkey, 
and  cottons  to  Marfeilles.  The  import  is  Englifh,  French,  and  Venetian  import, 
cloth ;  filks  from  Leghorn  and  Venice,  fome  druggs  and  dyes,  tin  from 
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England,  lead  and  marble  blocks  from  Leghorn,  many  forts  of  fmall  wares 
from  France,  Venice,  and  Conftantinople,  and  from  the  latter  furrs,  and 
all  forts  of  copper  veffels  and  plates,  which  are  much  ufed,  being  tinned 
over.  And  from  Salonica,  they  bring  all  their  iron  in  Turkifh  fhips,  that 
it  may  not  be  carried  out  of  Turkey,  which  is  ftridly  prohibited  ;  and  they 
bring  carpets  from  Afia  Minor,  and  many  things  of  the  woollen  manu¬ 
facture  from  Barbary,  and  raw  Elks  from  Syria.  They  alfo  import  coral 
and  amber,  to  be  fent  to  Mecca  for  toys  and  ornaments.  The  manu¬ 
factures  of  Egypt  are  moftly  fpent  among  themfelves,  except  linens,  of 
which  there  are  great  quantities  fent  to  France,  Italy,  Algiers,  and  all  over 
Turkey.  Their  manufactures  confift  chiefly  of  three  branches,  the  li¬ 
nen,  woollen, 'and  filk.  The  woollen  is  of  un-napped  carpets,  ufed  moft¬ 
ly  for  the  feats  of  Divans,  or  fophas ;  all  made  with  broad  ftripes,  of  diffe¬ 
rent  colours,  and  little  other  variety.  Thefe  are  made  atBenefuief,  towards 
upper  Egypt,  as  before  obferved.  The  raw  filk  is  brought  to  Damiata  from 
Syria :  They  make  of  it  large  handkerchiefs  for  womens  veils,  and  a 
very  rich  fort  of  handkerchief  work’d  with  gold,  and  in  flowers  of  feveral 
colours,  ufed  likewife  on  many  occafions  by  the  ladies,  to  throw  over 
prefents  they  fend  to  one  another;  and  fometimes  they  make  cufhions  and 
coverings  of  this  fort  for  the  fophas,  which  are  very  coftly.  In  Cairo  they 
manufacture  great  variety  of  fattinets  and  taffetas,  many  in  imitation  of 
thofe  of  India,  but  none  of  them  very  good. 

The  Delta  and  other  parts  of  Egypt  produce  a  great  quantity  of  flax ; 
they  do  not  fpin  it  with  a  wheel,  but  letting  the  fpindle  hang  down,  they 
draw  out  the  thread  from  the  diftaff,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fifty- ninth 
plate.  Egypt  is  not  now  remarkable  for  its  fine  linen;  which  feems  to 
be  owing  to  the  little  ufe  they  have  for  it,  becaufe  the  people  of  condition 
wear  a  fort  of  muflin,  which  is  much  properer  for  fo  hot  a  climate.  What 
linen  they  make  for  wear  is  exceedingly  cheap,  and  becomes  white;  it  is 
manufactured  chiefly  at  Rofetto,  where  they  alfo  make  many  ftriped  li¬ 
nens,  ufed  moftly  about  beds,  as  a  defence  againft  gnats  at  night.  They 
alfo  make  of  this  fort  at  Cairo  and  Faiume  ,•  and  at  the  latter  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  fackloth  brought  to  Cairo.  At  Imbabe,  oppofite  to  Cairo,  and 
the  villages  about  it,  they  make  a  coarfe  ftrong  linen  ufed  for  fheets. 
They  have  alfo  a  great  manufacture  of  linens  at  Sciout,  in  upper  Eo-ypt  • 
but  the  very  beft  linen  that  is  made  is  about  Mahalla  in  Deltg,  and  Da¬ 
miata,  efpecially  the  latter:  It  is  ufed  for  napkins  and  towels,  and  lonp-  nar¬ 
row  clothes  thrown  round  the  difli  at  eating,  to  be  ufed  by  the  guefts 

It  is  a  plain  well-woven  linen,  tho’  not  fine ;  but  being  work’d  with  a 
ftriped  filk  border,  fells  dear. 

The  Turks  have  chiefly  a  genius  for  merchandice,  fo  that  moft  arts  that 
require  ingenuity, .  are  here  generally  in  the  hands  of  Chriftians  ;  particu¬ 
lar  y  the  iilver-fmiths  and  jewellers,  in  all  parts,  which  is  a  great  trade 
here  by  reafon  of  the  ornaments  of  the  women,  and  of  the  trappings  of 
their  horfes ;  but  they  can  ufe  no  plate  in  their  houfes,  nor  can  the  Maho¬ 
metan  men  wear  a  gold  ring,  according  to  their  law,  unlefs  they  give  a 
tenth  of  what  they  are  worth  to  the  poor,  of  which  there  are  hardly  any 
inftances.  But  it  has  been  faid  that  fome  have  thought  to  evade  this  law  by 
holding  out  in  their  hands  a  fum  of  money,  for  the  tenth  of  what  they  are 
worth,  to  the  poor,  and  alking  them  what  they  would  take  for  it ;  and  fo 
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compound  with  them.  The  women  are  very  coftly  in  their  golden  bracelets, 
an  ot  er  ornaments  of  gold  and  jewels;  becaule  throughout  Turkey,  as  I 
*n*orm  ^  ^  there  are  children,  a  woman  by  the  law,  after  her 
hutband  s  death,  (unlefs  particular  donations  are  made)  has  nothing  but 
her  apparel,  which  is  often  fold  with  her  jewels  and  ornaments  of  gold, 
to  maintain  the  poor  widow.  They  have  here  very  curious  lattifes  for 'their 
windows  ;  which  when  made  with  the  utmoft  art,  are  very  coftly.  And 
before  their  mofque  windows,  they  have  of  this  fort  made  of  iron  and  brafs 
in  the  molt  perfedt  manner,  being  all  of  round  bars  let  into  one  another  ft> 
as  to  be  divided  into  many  finall  fquares,  and  they  are  embellilh’d  with  very 
proper  ornaments  ■  but  thefe  feem  to  be  remains  of  the  works  under  the 
Mamaluke  government,  when  they  were  very  magnificent  in  their  archi- 
tedture.  The  Egyptian  pebbles  are  wrought  here,  and  poliih’d  in  great 
perfection,  for  handles  of  knives  and  fnuff-boxes ;  and  they  cannot  do  it 
fo  c  leap  in  any  other  parts.  It  is  done  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  work 
precious  ftones,  with  a  wheel,  and  the  bufinefs  is  in  the  hands  of  one  Tew. 

hey  make  alfo  red  leather  at  Cairo;  but  the  beft  is  prepared  at  Alexan- 
dna,  winch  does  not  come  up  to  the  perfection  of  the  Morocco  leather, 
which  is  of  a  brighter  red.  For  all  arts,  they  are  reckon’d  much  inferior 
heie  to  what  they  ate  in  Conftantinople,  which  makes  every  thing  efteem’d 
that  comes  from  that  place.  Egypt  is  famous  for  Sal  Armoniac,  which 

they  export,  and  for  hatching  chickens  in  ovens,  of  which  I  fhall  pive  an 
account  in  the  laft  book.  ° 

The  money  that  pafies  in  Egypt  is  Burbers,  Medines,  Sequins,  and  feveral  Money- 
forts  of  foreign  coins,  moftly  Spanifh.  The  Burber  is  a  thick  piece  of 
copper  about  as,  broad  as  a  fix-pence ;  twelve  of  them  make  a  Medine,  which 
is  of  iron  filver  d  over,  about  as  big  as  a  filver  three-pence.  Three  afpers 
make  alfo  a  medine,  a  coin  of  the  fame  kind,  but  they  are  not  made  here. 

They  coin  two  forts  of  Sequins,  one  of  one  hundred  and  forty-fix  Medines", 
call  d  a  Funduclee,  and  a  new  coin  of  a  hundred  and  ten  Medines,  call’d 
a  Zumaboob.  They  have  alfo  Barbary  Sequins  of  different  value.  The 
bafe  money  of  Conftantinople  does  not  pafs  here.  A  purfe  is  twenty- 
five  thou  fand  Medines;  but  in  other  parts  of  Turkey,  it  is  only  twenty 
thoufand :  And  where  they  fpeak  of  great  fums,  they  always  compute  by 

The  final  left  weight  is  a  grain,  four  of  which  make  a  carat,  ufed  for  Weight, 
weighing  diamonds.  They  have  alfo  a  weight  for  pearls,  call’d  a  Metacal 
which  confifts  of  a  carat  and  a  half,  or  two  carats.  Sixteen  carats  make  a 
dram,  twelve  drams  an  ounce,  twelve  ounces  a  Rotolo,  three  Rotolos  an 
Oke,  and  from  one  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  Rotolos,  a  Cantar  or 
Quintal,  according  to  the  goods  they  weigh.  The  Rotolo  of  Alexandria 
is  three  hundred  and  ten  drams ;  the  Englilh  pound  weight  is  about  two 
drams  more  than  the  common  Rotolo.  Two  hundred  and  ten  Okes  make 
an  Adeb  of  rice  of  Damiata,  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  Rofetto,  which  is 
the  meafure  for  corn,  except  that  it  is  double  in  upper  Egypt.  ’  In  other 
parts  of  Turkey,  fix  Okes  make  a  Batman,  and  forty  Batmans’a  load,  (as 
I  fuppofe  it  muft  be,)  for  a  camel,  which  is  about  feven  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds;  tho’  in  Egypt  there  are  camels  that  will  carry  a  thoufand  weight. 

They  have  two  meafures  call’d  Pikes,  the  larger  is  call’d  The  Pike  of  Mefe 
Conftantinople,  and  is  about  twenty-feven  Englilh  inches.  They  meafure 
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all  foreign  goods  with  it,  except  fuch  as  are  made  of  flax  and  cotton,  for 
which  they  ufe  the  fmall  Pike,  call  d  Pike  Belledy,  or,  The  Pike  of  the 
country,  becaufe  they  meafure  with  it  all  the  manufadures  of  the  country. 
This  pike,  as  I  was  inform’d,  confifts  of  about  twenty  Tour  inches,  Englifh 

meafure. 

One  great  caravan  that  arrives  at  Cairo,  is  of  thofe  blacks  who  come 
from  the  country  near  the  ifle  of  Pheafants,  and  pafs  through  Fez,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  and  Tripoly,  and  are  about  eight  months  on  the  journey.  What 
they  bring  is  chiefly  gold  duft.  Caravans  alfo  come  from  Tunis  and  Al¬ 
giers.  Another  caravan  is  of  Berberins  from  Sennar,  who  bring  the  goods 
of  Ethiopia,  and  of  feveral  parts  of  Africa,  as  black  flaves,  gold  duft,  ele¬ 
phants  teeth,  gums,  oftrich  feathers,  musk,  ambergris,  and  ebony. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  ftate  of  Religion  in  Egypt,  its  Inhabitants,  their 

Policy. 

AS  to  the  ftate  of  religion  in  Egypt,  the  Coptic  is  that  of  the  native 
Chriftians  of  the  country.  There  are  many  Greeks  in  Cairo  and 
Damiata,  but  very  few  in  Alexandria  and  Rofetto ;  and  in  the  other 
parts  of  Egypt,  only  fome  merchants  in  the  principal  towns.  There  are 
very  few  Armenians  in  Cairo  ;  but  they  have  a  church  there  given  them 
by  the  Coptis,  in  lieu  of  a  chapel  they  yielded  to  them  in  the  church  of 
The  holy  fepulchre  at  Jerufalem.  The  Chriftian  religion  would  be  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  if  the  people  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  have  Copti 
ftewards  of  their  eftates,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  all  affairs,  are  very 
dextrous  at  keeping  accounts,  which  they  do  in  a  fort  of  Coptic  cha¬ 
racters  underftood  by  no  body  elfe ;  and  one  reafon  why  they  make  ufe  of 
them  may  be,  that  thefe  people  are  more  under  their  command,  and  they 
may  have  them  more  in  their  power,  in  cafe  of  any  breach  of  truft. 
Thefe  ftewards,  in  every  village,  are  a  fort  of  lords,  and  are  protedors  of 
the  Chriftians  in  it. 

The  Coptis,  of  all  the  Eafterns,  feem  to  be  the  moft  irreverent  and 
carelefs  in  their  devotions.  The  night  before  fundays  and  feftivals,  they 
fpend  in  their  churches,  and  the  holy  day  in  fauntering  about,  and  fitting 
under  their  walls  in  winter,  and  under  ftiady  trees  in  fummer.  They  feem 
to  think  that  their  whole  religion  confifts  in  repeating  their  long  fervices, 
tho’  without  the  leaft  devotion,  and  in  ftridly  obferving  their  numerous 
fafts.  If  we  except  the  convents  of  the  deferts  of  St.  Macarius  and  St. 
Antony,  and  one  at  Efne,  the  convents  are  inhabited  only  by  one  or  two 
married  priefts  ;  but  the  patriarch  muft  be  a  man  that  never  has  been  mar¬ 
ried,  and  is  taken  out  of  one  of  thofe  convents.  They  are  all  exceedingly 
ignorant,  both  priefts  and  people :  The  former  perform  the  fervice  in  the 
Coptic  language,  by  rote,  of  which  they  generally  underftand  very  little; 
but  they  have  books  of  their  liturgy,  with  the  Arabic  interpretation.  It 
would  make  a  volume  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  particular  rites  of  the 
Alexandrian  church. 
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Strabo  a  mentions  two  extraordinary  cuftoms  among  the  Egyptians,  which  ^rncumci" 
the  Coptis  obferve  when  their  children  are  about  ten  years  of  age ;  but  neither 
of  them  is  a  religious  rite,  and  they  give  fome  reafons  for  this  pradice.  The 
Mahometans  likewife  in  upper  Egypt,  whom  we  rhay  fuppofe  to  be  original 
natives  of  the  country,  and  confequently  their  anceftors  Chriftians,  obferve 
both  thefe  cuftoms;  and  by  this  feem  to  be  diftinguifh’d  from  thofe  that  are 
not  true  Egyptians.  The  Coptis  bear  an  implacable  hatred  towards  the  Coptis. 
Greeks,  ever  fince  the  famous  affair  of  prefljng  them  to  receive  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Chalcedon ;  and  when  the  Greeks  got  the  upper  hand,  it  is  faid 
they  treated  them  with  great  rigour.  They  have  alfo  generally  as  little  re¬ 
gard  for  the  Europeans,  which  proceeds,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  an  endea¬ 
vour  in  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  make  converts  of  them.  And  they 
rarely  diftinguifh  between  thofe  of  different  religions,  but  include  all  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Franks.  The  Jews  have  one  particular  cuftom  here  :  As  Jews- 
they  were  afraid  in  the  times  of  Paganifm,  to  drink  wine  offer’d  to  idols, 
it  was  ufual  to  have  all  the  wine  they  drank  made  by  their  own  people, 
and  feal’d  up  to  be  fent  to  them  ;  and  this  cuftom  they  ftill  obferve  in  all 
the  eaftern  parts.  They  have  thirty-fix  fynagogues  in  Cairo,  and  one  in 
old  Cairo,  in  which  they  fay  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was,  as  obferved  before. 

There  is  a  particular  fed  among  them  who  live  by  themfelves,  and  have  a 
feparate  fynagogue ;  and  as  the  other  Jews  are  remarkable  for  their  eyes, 
fo  they  obferve  thefe  are  for  their  large  nofes.  They  are  the  antient  Ef- 
fenes,  and  have  now  the  name  of  Charaims,  from  Mekra,  the  name  by 
which  they  call  the  five  books  of  Mofes ;  which  they  ftridly  obferve,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  letter,  not  receiving  any  written  traditions.  It  is  faid  that 
the  others  would  join  with  them,  but  not  having  obferved  the  exad 
rules  of  the  law,  with  regard  to  divorces,  they  think  that  they  live  in 

adultery. 

The  Mahometan  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  either  original  natives,  in  the  Inhabitants] 
villages  call’d  Filaws,  or  they  are  of  the  Arab  race.  The  latter  are  of  two 
forts.  Thofe  from  the  eaft,  moftly  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  river,  and 
thofe  of  the  weft,  call’d  Mugrabi,  or  weftern  people,  who  have  come  from 
the  parts  of  Barbary,  have  different  manners  and  cuftoms  from  the  others, 
and  are  rather  worfe.  Many  of  the  Arabs  are  fettled  in  villages,  and  are 
honeft  people,  efpecially  in  upper  Egypt.  Thofe  who  live  under  tents  are 
call’d  Bedoui,  fubfifting  moftly  by  the  cattle  they  graze,  which  are  chiefly 
camels  and  goats,  that  feed  on  fmall  fhrubs.  Thefe,  for  the  moft  part, 
live  on  either  fide  of  the  Delta,  and  are  alfo  much  about  Mecca. 

The  natives  of  Egypt  are  now  a  flothful  people,  and  delight  in  fitting  Chara&er  of 
ftill  hearing  tales,  and  indeed  feem  always  to  have  been  more  fit  for  thn?yp" 
the  quiet  life,  than  for  any  adive  feenes :  And  this  idle  manner  of  living 
is  probably  one  great  reafon  of  the  fruitfulnefs  of  their  invention,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  antient  Heathen  religion,  and  of  their  making  fo  many  extra¬ 
vagant  fables  ,*  out  of  which  the  Greeks  might  take  fome  of  the  moft 
beautiful,  as  a  foundation  for  their  religion  and  poetry,  and  fo  they  paffed 
to  the  Romans.  This  indolence  may  be  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the 
country,  that  enervates  them,  and  inclines  them  to  the  unadive  life.  They 
are  alfo  malicious  and  envious  to  a  great  degree,  which  keeps  them  from 
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uniting  and  fetting  up  for  themfelves ;  and  though  they  are  very  ignorant, 
>yet  they  have  a  natural  cunning  and  artifice  as  well  as  falfhood,  and  this 
makes  them  always  fufpicious  of  travellers,  that  they  want  to  find  trea- 
fures,  and  as  they  fee  they  do  not  actually  find  them,  they  imagine  they 
can  by  magic  art  draw  away  the  money,  which  they  think  may  lie  hid  in 
the  earth,  being  fo  ignorant  that  they  cannot  otherwife  conceive  why  they 
Ihould  come  fo  far  to  fee  ruins :  Which  notion  of  theirs  often  occafions  a 
traveller  much  trouble,  and  fometimes  prevents  his  feeing  every  thing  as 
he  would;  they  have,  however,  learnt  from  the  Arabs  hofpitality,  and 
fomething  of  that  ftriCt  virtue  of  fidelity,  in  ftanding  by  thofe  that  are 
under  their  protection.  The  people  of  the  country  are  moftly  employ’d 
in  tilling  the  ground,  which  is  not  attended  with  much  labour;  but  the 
bringing  water  to  it  is  often  very  troublefome.  The  Arabs  love  plunder, 
and  the  roving  fort  of  life  this  difpofition  leads  them  to.  The  bufinefs  of 
attending  cattle  feems  moft  fuited  to  their  genius ;  they  have  good  horfes, 
and  manage  them  and  their  pikes  with  much  addrefs;  thofe  on  foot  ufe 
poles,  with  which  they  fence  off  the  fpear,  with  great  art. 

Another  fort  of  people  are  thofe  they  call  Turks,  in  diftinCtion  from 
the  natives  of  the  country  and  the  Arabs ;  being  thofe  who  are  fent  by  the 
Grand  Signor,  and  the  fiaves,  and  the  governing  part  that  are  taken  from 
among  them,  and  their  defcendants,  and  all  in  general  of  foreign  ex¬ 
traction  ;  thefe  are  moft  covetous  of  money  and  defirous  of  power,  and 
withal  moft  fubtle  and  ingenious  in  carrying  on  any  affair  to  obtain  their 
ends,  moft  furprizing  things  having  been  managed  and  brought  about 
by  them  in  Cairo,  with  the  utmoft  policy  and  fecrecy;  and  thefe  di- 
ftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  others  by  what  is  ftriCtly  the  Turkifh  drels. 

Among  the  Mahometans,  the  Dervifhes  are  a  very  particular  fort  of  peo¬ 
ple,  they  may  be  reckon’d  of  two  or  three  kinds  ,•  thofe  that  are  in  con¬ 
vents  are  in  a  manner  a  religious  order,  and  live  retired,  though  I  fuppofe 
there  are  of  thefe  who  travel  with  fome  credit,  and  return  to  their  con¬ 
vents.  Some  take  on  them  this  character,  and  live  with  their  families  and 
follow  their  trades,-  fuch  are  the  dancing  Dervifhes  at  Damafcus,  who 
come  once  or  twice  a  week  to  the  little  convent  that  is  uninhabited,  and 
perform  their  extraordinary  exercifes;  thefe  alfo  feem  to  be  good  people; 
but  there  is  a  third  fort  that  travel  about  the  country  and  beg,  or  rather 
oblige  every  body  to  give;  for  when  they  found  their  horn,  reprefented 
at  Z.  in  the  fifty- leventh  plate,  they  muft  be  regarded,  fomething  muft 
be  given  them,  and  it  is  laid  they  are  very  bad  men ;  the  two  former,  and 
I  believe  thefe  alfo,  wear  an  oCtagonal  badge  of  white  alabafter  with  a 
greenilh  caft,  before  on  their  girdles,  reprefented  with  the  horn  at  a.  and 
they  wear  a  high  ftiff  cap  at  O.  in  the  fifty-eighth  plate,  without  any 
thing  round  it.  The  Turcomen  wear  the  fame,  a  little  more  pointed, 
but  with  a  white  fafh  about  it.  In  Egypt  there  are  few,  except  thofe  that 
live  in  convents,  and  of  them  only  one  houfe  near  Cairo. 

Having  mention’d  the  refined  policy  or  rather  cunning  of  the  governing 
part  of  the  Egyptians,  I  fhall  give  fome  inftances  of  it:  It  is  chiefly  em¬ 
ploye!  in  bringing  about  their  ends  of  deftroying  one  another,  when  they 
are  divided  into  parties ;  for  as  there  are  more  factions  in  Egypt  than  in 
other  parts  of  Turkey,  fo  there  are  more  inftances  of  it  here.  The  manner 
in  which  they  pafs  their  time,  without  reading  or  much  bufinefs,  without  any 
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curiofity  but  what  relates  to  their  affairs,  is  the  great  reafon  of  it;  for 
they  think  much,  and  their  thoughts  are  always  employ’d  about  their  par¬ 
ticular  interefts.  The  Pafhas  commonly  join  with  that  party  under-hand 
which  they  judge  is  rnoft  likely  to  get  the  better,  unlefs  when  they  fet  them- 
felves  to  deftroy  the  ftrongeft  party,  which  they  think  may  endanger  the 
Grand  Signor’s  government  in  Egypt.  I  fhall  mention  fame  particulars, 
without  inferting  the  feveral  names,  which  would  be  of  very  little  import  to 
the  reader  in  this  place.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  Pafha  being  defirous  to 
take  off  a  Bey,  and  apprehending  that  he  would  refufe  the  coffee  brought  to 
him,  directed  the  flave  that  was  to  bring  the  coffee,  at  the  fame  time  as  an¬ 
other  was  to  bring  the  coffee  to  the  Pafha,  to  make  a  falfe  ftep  and  let 
fall  the  coffee  of  the  Bey,  who  following  the  directions  he  had  received, 
the  Pafha  defired  the  Bey  to  take  his  coffee,  which  being  a  particular  ho¬ 
nour,  the  Bey  could  not  refufe  it ;  and  drank  the  coffee  without  fufpicion, 
which  had  poifon  purpofely  put  into  it. 

About  feven  or  eight  years  ago,  a  defign  was  form’d  by  the  weaker  party 
to  deftroy  their  enemies,  who  had  raifed  themfelves  to  a  moft  exorbitant 
degree  of  power:  The  fcheme  had  been  long  laid,  and  above  forty  perfons 
in  the  fecret,  many  of  whom  were  flaves ;  but  an  opportunity  was  wanted, 
as  they  could  not  get  the  perfons  all  together,  againft  whom  it  was  defign’d. 
At  length  the  day  came,  when  all  the  great  perfons  were  together,  and 
the  flaves  bringing  in  the  coffee  or  fhirbet  all  at  the  fame  time,  according  to 
the  ufual  cuftom,  whilft  they  were  drinking  it,  each  flave  drew  out  his 
weapon  and  ftabb’d  his  man;  fome  few  of  them  indeed,  mark’d  out  for 
deftruCtion,  got  off  wounded,  without  being  kill’d*  They  took  off  like- 
wife  a  head  of  a  party  by  another  ftratagem :  It  was  known  that  this  Bey  was 
very  defirous  to  have  one  of  his  enemies  taken ;  the  plot  was  therefore  laid 
that  they  fhould  bring  in  a  man  before  the  Bey,  fo  difguifed,  that  he  fhould' 
not  diftinguifh  who  he  was,  crying  out,  that  all  his  enemies  might  be  as  that 
man,  taking  care  to  have  the  Bey  inftru&ed  whom  they  were  bringing  to  him. 
They  had  the  policy  as  they  pafs’d,  to  draw  out  the  bolt  of  their  particu¬ 
lar  fort  of  locks,  reprefented  at  f.  and  d.  in  the  fifty-feventh  plate,  in  fuch 
manner  as  that  no  body  might  be  able  to  fhut  the  doors  and  lock  them, 
either  after  they  had  done  their  bufinefs,  or  in  cafe  of  any  mifcarriage. 
The  perfon  was  brought  in  with  his  hands  behind  him,  as  if  tied,  and  a 
napkin  put  over  his  head,  as  malefactors  commonly  have,  and  by  a  per¬ 
fon  dreffed  like  the  patroling  officer  who  takes  up  fuch  people :  When  he 
was  brought  into  the  room,  the  Bey  afked  which  was  the  fellow,  when 
the  pretended  prifoner  prefented  a  piftol  in  each  hand,  faying  here  he  is, 
and  fhot  the  Bey  dead,  who  was  fitting  on  the  fopha  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  as  the  great  men  ufually  place  themfelves. 

When  I  was  in  Egypt  a  Pafha  was  named,  who  had  often  conducted 
the  caravan  from  Damafcus  to  Mecca ;  and  having  there  contracted  a  friend- 
fhip  with  a  Bey  of  Egypt,  who  had  the  care  of  the  caravan  from  Grand 
Cairo  ;  it  was  faid,  that  he  had  defired  the  Bey,  in  cafe  he  fhould  ever  be 
appointed  Pafha  of  Egypt,  to  endeavour  to  ufe  all  the  means  he  could  to 
prevent  his  coming,  it  being  a  Pafhalic,  though  of  much  honour,  yet  of 
great  expence  and  little  profit.  It  is  faid,  when  the  Grand  Signor  s  order 
was  read  in  the  Divan,  appointing  this  perfon  Pafha,  this  Bey,  his  friend, 
had  contrived  that  they  fhould  ask  who  this  Pafha  was,  if  it  was  fuch  a 
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one,  a  man  of  no  family,  a  country  man,  a  Filaw,  and  that  they' would 
not  have  fuch  a  perfon  come  as  their  Pafha.  Whether  this  report  was  falfe, 
or  whether  the  ftratagem  did  not  fucceed,  I  cannot  fay,  for  this  Pafha 
came  foon  after,  and  was  depofed  on  this  occafion  :  The  Bey  he  had  con- 
traded  a  friendfhip  with,  was  of  the  faction  that  had  been  almoft  de- 
ftroy’d;  and  there  was  reafon  to  think  that  the  Pafha  was  in  the  fecret  of 
a  defign  to  cut  off  the  great  men  that  were  uppermoft,  who  were  to  be 
affaftinated  going  to  the  Divan.  To  the  firft  great  man  that  came,  the 
perfons  employed  offer’d  a  petition  as  he  went  along  the  ftreet  on  horfeback, 
and  continued  holding  and  killing  his  hand  whilft  he  was  reading  it,  prefling 
not  to  be  refufed,  who  taking  more  than  ordinary  notice  of  their  earneft- 
nefs,  going  to  withdraw  his  hand,  they  dragged  him  off  his  horfe  and 
murder’d  him.  The  party  that  was  to  have  been  deftroy’d  drew  up  fome 
writing  relating  to  this  affair,  and  carried  it  to  the  Pafha  to  fign  it; 
they  look’d  upon  his  refufal  as  a  proof  that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
it  is  faid  alfo  that  his  Caia  betray’d  him,  and  therefore  they  immediately 
depofed  him. 

I  fhall  mention  only  one  inftance  more  of  their  policy,  of  a  private 
nature.  A  Mahometan  of  Cairo,  defired  to  borrow  a  Confiderable  fum 
of  money  of  a  merchant,  who  refufing  to  lend  it,  he  prevail’d  with  his 
friend,  a  Chous  (a  fort  of  meffengers,  as  already  obferved,  who  are  fent 
about  affairs,  and  whofe  character  is  efteemed  very  facred)  to  go  to  the 
houfe  of  the  merchant,  who  coming  to  the  Chous  to  kifs  his  hand,  the 
Chous  took  occafion  to  fhake  off  his  own  large  cap  as  he  was  coming  in, 
and  immediately  pretended  that  the  merchant  had  beat  it  off;  upon  which 
he  thought  proper,  not  only  to  advance  the  money,  but  to  give  a  much 
greater  fum  to  compromife  the  affair. 


CHAP.  V. 


Of  the  Education,  Cuftoms,  Drefs,  and  modern  Archi¬ 
tecture  of  Egypt  ;  and  of  the  Caravan  to  Mecca. 


The  Egypti¬ 
ans,  their  E- 
ducation. 


Notion  of 
Predeftina- 
tion. 


THE  education  in  Egypt  is  feldom  more  than  to  read  and  write, 
which  the  Coptis  generally  learn,  and  their  manner  of  keeping  ac¬ 
counts  ;  but  the  Arabs  and  native  Mahometans  very  rarely  can  read,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  that  have  been  bred  up  to  the  law,  or  fome  employ.  The  beft 
education  is  among  the  flaves,  who  underftand  Arabic  and  Turkifh  and 
often  write  both,  and  go  through  their  exercifes  conftantly ;  to  ride,  fhoot 
and  throw  the  dart  well,  being  efteemed  great  accomplifhments.  The 
belief  of  predeftination  is  very  ftongly  rooted  in  them,  efpecially  in  thofe 
who  are  properly  Turks,  which  often  infpires  them  with  very  great  cou¬ 
rage,  and  quiets  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  when  they  are  thrown 
from  the  heighth  of  power  into  the  moft  miferable  condition,  in  which 
circumftances  they  fay,  it  is  the  will  of  God,  and  blefs  God ;  and  indeed 
they  behave  rather  better  in  adverftty  than  profperity;  though  when  they 
are  in  high  ftations,  they  carry  themfelves  with  much  becoming  gravity ; 
and  when  they  do  a  favour,  it  is  with  a  very  gracious  countenance ;  but 
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the  love  of  money  is  fo  rooted  in  them,  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  with-  Avarice, 
out  bribery  ;  and  it  is  an  affront  to  come  into  the  prefence  of  a  great  man, 
where  a  favour  is  to  be  asked,  without  a  prefen t,  or  having  it  fignified  to 
him  that  fomething  is  defign’d.  The  fame  notion  of  predeftination  makes 
them  ufe  no  precautions  againft  the  plague;  but  they  even  go  and  help 
to  bury  the  bodies  of  thofe  that  die  of  it,  which  is  reckon’d  a  very  great 
charity,  tho’  it  is  faid  there  is  no  infe&ion  in  a  dead  body. 

They  think  the  greateft  villainies  are  expiated,  when  once  they  wafh  Devotion, 
their  hands  and  feet.  This  is  their  preparation  to  go  to  prayers,  which  all 
the  polite  people  conftantly  do  ;  for  the  outward  appearance  of  religion  is 
in  fafhion  among  them,  and  it  is  look’d  on  as  genteel  to  fay  their  prayers 
in  any  place  at  the  ufual  hours.  Their  prayers  are  very  fhort,  and  repeated 
five  times  a  day ;  but  they  may  perform  all  thefe  devotions  at  one  time.  They 
always  pray  on  a  carpet  or  cloth,  to  avoid  touching  any  thing  that  is  un¬ 
clean.  They  pray  in  the  moft  publick  places  wherever  they  are;  and  when 
they  are  in  a  vifit,  will  call  for  water  to  wafh  their  hands  and  feet,  and  fo 
perform  their  devotions.  The  Arabs  that  live  in  tents  are  feldom  feen  to  pray. 

Refignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  perhaps  no  great  affe&ion  for  their  Manners  and 
relations,  is  the  caufe  that  they  lament  very  little  for  them,  and  foon  for-  cuUoms* 
get  the  lofs  of  them,  unlefs  it  be  of  their  children;  for  they  are  very 
fond  to  have  children,  and  are  affedionate  towards  them.  Thofe  who  are 
properly  Turks  here  commonly  marry  flaves  of  Circafiia,  Georgia,  and 
other  countries,  who  exceed  the  natives  of  the  country  in  beauty.  Their 
words  pafs  for  nothing,  either  in  relations,  promifes,  or  profeftions  of 
friendfhip.  The  ufe  of  Laudanum,  fo  much  in  vogue  formerly,  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  drinking  chiefly  ftrong  waters,  which,  they  take  plentifully  at 
their  meals ;  tho’  a  great  many  will  not  drink,  but  they  ufe  heating  things 
to  chear  them.  The  perfons  who  drink  are  chiefly  the  foldiery  and  great 
men  ;  but  it  would  be  reckon’d  fcandalous  in  people  of  bufinefs.  The 
Arabs  indeed  do  not  drink,  or  very  rarely ;  and  the  common  people  pound 
the  leaves  of  green  hemp,  make  a  ball  of  it,  and  fwallow  it  down,  to 
make  them  chearful.  And  a  compofition  is  made  of  the  buds  of  hemp, 
before  they  flower,  which  has  the  fame  intoxicating  quality  as  Laudanum, 
and  is  call’d  Aphioum,  or  Opium,  which  fignifies  any  thing  that  ftupifies 
or  intoxicates.  A  vice  the  Turks  are  remarkable  for,  is  not  pra&ifed  a- 
mong  the  Arabs,  or  true  Egyptians. 

They  have  a  great  notion  of  the  magic  art,  have  books  about  it,  and 
think  there  is  much  virtue  in  talifmans  and  charms ;  but  particularly  are 
ftrongly  pofleffed  with  an  opinion  of  the  evil  eye.  And  when  a  child  is 
commended,  except  you  give  it  fome  blefiing,  if  they  are  not  very  well 
aflured  of  your  good  will,  they  ufe  charms  againft  the  evil  eye;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  think  any  ill  fuccefs  attends  them  on  account  of  an  evil 
eye,  they  throw  fait  into  the  fire. 

The  meaneft  Mahometan  thinks  himfelf  above  any  Chriftian;  and  where 
there  is  no  dependency,  they  put  themfelves  on  a  rank  with  them,  and  feldom 
preferve  any  tolerable  good  manners,  efpecially  the  Turks.  The  Arabs  and 
people  of  the  country  are  civil  enough,  and  fliew  it  in  their  way,  by 
coming  and  fitting  about  you ;  tho’  they  are  troublefome,  by  being  too  ob- 
ferving,  curious,  and  inquifitive.  The  Turks  alfo  will  be  very  civil,  either 
to  get  prefents,  or  to  find  out  your  defigns  and  inclinations,  in  which  they 
are  very  artful ;  but  where  there  is  any  dependency  among  one  another, 
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they  obferve  a  ^reat  decorum,  all  riling  up  when  a  fuperior  comes  in.  And 
in  a  regular  meeting  in  the  military  Divans,  as  I  have  been  told,  the  infe¬ 
rior  takes  up  the  Papouches  of  the  fuperior,  and  fets  them  by  him,  and 
alter  receives  the  fame  regards  from  his  inferioi  .  And,  as  I  have  been  in 
form’d,  a  fuperior  of  great  dignity  holds  the  ftirrup  to  a  fuperior  that  is 
hill  greater,  when  he  mounts ;  as  a  two- tail  d  Vizier  holds  the  ftirrup  to 
one  that  has  three  tails.  The  way  of  faluting  as  you  approach,  or  pafs,  is 
by  ftretching  out  the  right  hand,  and  bringing  it  to  the  bread:,  and  a  httie 
inclining  the  head.  The  extraordinary  falute  is  killing  the  hand,  and 
then  putting  it  to  the  head.  And  when  a  vifit  is  paid  to  a  fuperior,  hi^ 
hand  is  killed  ;  and  if  he  is  very  much  fuperior,  they  kifs  the  hem  of  the 
garment.  The  Arab  falutation  is  by  joining  hands,  and  often  bowing 
the  head  to  the  fide  of  the  head  of  the  perfon  faluted,  alking  him  how 
he  does,  if  he  is  well,  and  bidding  him  peace  feveral  times.  ^  But  a 
Mahometan  will  not  fay  peace  to  a  Chriftian,  which  is  the  ufual  faiute  one 
towards  another.  When  they  take  any  thing  either  from  the  hands  of  a 
fuperior,  or  that  is  fent  from  a  fuperior,  they  kifs  it,  and,  as  the  higheft 
refpedt,  put  it  to  their  foreheads  ;  and  if  you  demand  any  thing  that  re¬ 
lates  to  a  fervice  or  prated  ion  of  you,  when  they  promife  it,  they  put 
their  hands  up  to  their  turbants,  as  much  as  to  fay,  Be  it  on  their  heads; 
which  they  alfo  fometimes  fay  ;  for  nothing  can  be  imagined  finer  than 
the  Arab  manner  of  expreffing  civility  or  friendfhip;  and  if  the  news  only 
is  told  of  any  one’s  death,  they  always  fay,  May  your  head  be  fafe.  And 
on  fome  particular  occafions,  to  a  great  man  in  times  of  confufion,  when 
any  of  his  enemies  are  taken  or  dead,  they  compliment  him  by  wishing 
that  all  his  enemies  may  be  as  he  is.  Among  the  Coptis,  in  public  com¬ 
pany,  a  fon  does  not  fit  before  his  father,  or  any  fuperior  relation,  without 
being  order’d  to  fit  more  than  once :  And  there  is  great  reafon  why  fu- 
periors  fhould  keep  inferiors  thus  at  a  diftance,  and  exad  fo  much  refpedt 
of  them,  efpecially  with  regard  to  civil  governors  ;  as  the  people  are  of 
luch  llavifh  minds,  that  they  mull  be  kept  under ;  and  if  any  liberty  is 
given,  they  immediately  affume  too  much. 

When  the  Turks  eat,  a  little  round  or  odtagon  ftool,  reprefented  at  A.  in 
the  fifty -feventh  plate,  is  fet  on  the  fopha,  on  a  colour’d  cloth  laid  on  the 
ground  :  Round  it  they  throw  a  long  cloth,  to  be  put  in  the  laps  of  the 
guefts ;  and  with  thofe  of  condition,  a  napkin  is  given  to  every  one  when 
he  walhes,  as  they  always  do  before  they  eat.  This  they  likewife  lay  before 
them,  and  wipe  with  it  when  they  wafh  after  dinner.  On  the  ftool  they 
put  a  copper  difh  tinned  over,  from  three  to  fix  feet  diameter,  which  is 
as  a  table;  all  their  dilhes  and  veffels  being  copper  tinned  over,  infid e  and 
out.  Round  this  difh  they  put  bread,  fmall  dilhes  of  pickles,  falads,  and  the 
like  ;  and  then  they  bring  two  or  three  large  dilhes,  in  two  or  three  courles, 
as  reprefented  at  B.  None  but  the  common  people  eat  beef,  and  the  flefli 
of  the  Bufialo,  as  they  have  a  notion  that  ’tis  not  eafy  of  digellion.  It  is 
faid  in  the  hot  Hamfeen  feafon  in  the  month  of  April  and  May,  they  eat, 
for  the  mod  part,  nothing  but  dilhes  made  ol  pulfe  and  herbs,  and  alfo 
filh,  as  being  eafier  of  digellion  ;  the  great  heats  taking  away  their  appe¬ 
tite  for  all  forts  of  meat.  The  Coptis,  as  well  as  the  Turks,  abftain  from 
fwines  flefh.  The  moll  vulgar  people  make  a  fort  of  beer  ol  barley,  with¬ 
out  being  malted  5  and  they  put  fomething  in  it  to  make  it  intoxicate, 
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and  call  it  Bouzy:  They  make  it  ferment  ,•  ’tis  thick  and  four,  and  will 
not  keep  longer  than  three  or  four  days.  It  appears  from  Herodotus,  that 
the  Egyptians  ufed  fome  fort  of  beer  in  his  time,  which  he  calls  wine  made 
of  barley  *.  If  they  do  not  drink  wine,  they  feldom  drink  whilft  they 
are  eating.  They  either  fit  crofs-legged,  or  kneel,  and  make  ufe  only  of 
the  right  hand,  not  ufing  knives  or  forks,  but  tear  the  meat  with  the  hand ; 
and  the  matter  of  the  houfe  often  takes  pieces  in  his  hand,  and  throws 
them  to  the  guetts,  that  he  would  pay  an  extraordinary  compliment  to. 
Immediately  after  eating,  coffee  is  brought.  This  is  the  Turkifh  manner  * 
their  difhes  confifting  of  Pilaw,  foups,  Dulma,  which  is  any  vegetable  fluf¬ 
fed  with  forced  meat ;  as  cucumbers,  onions,  cawl  leaves ;  ftew’d  difhes, 
fweet  ragoos,  pieces  of  meat  cut  fmall  and  roafted,  and  feveral  other 
things.  All  is  taken  out  and  eaten  by  the  inferior  fervants ;  not  by  the  flaves, 
who  have  a  dinner  prepared  for  them  of  more  ordinary  difhes,  in  another 
room.  With  the  Arabs  and  people  of  the  country,  either  a  round  fkin  is  Arab  man- 
laid  on  the  ground  for  a  fmall  company,  or  large  coarfe  woollen  cloths  for  a  ncr* 
great  number,  fpread  all  over  the  room,  and  about  ten  difhes  repeated  fix 
or  feven  times  over,  laid  round  at  a  great  feaft,  and  whole  fheep  and  lambs 
boil’d  and  roatted  in  the  middle.  When  one  company  has  done,  another 
fits  round,  even  to  the  meaneft,  till  all  is  confumed.  And  an  Arab  Prince 
will  often  dine  in  the  ftreet,  before  his  door,  and  call  to  all  that  pafs,  even 
beggars,  in  the  ufual  expreffion,  Bifimillah,  that  is,  In  the  name  of  God  ; 
who  come  and  fit  down,  and  when  they  have  done,  give  their  Elamdelli- 
lah,  that  is,  God  be  praifed.  For  the  Arabs  are  great  levellers,  put  every 
body  on  a  footing  with  them  ;  and  it  is  by  fuch  generofity  and  hofpitality 
that  they  maintain  their  intereft ;  but  the  middling  people  among  them, 
and  the  Coptis,  live  but  poorly.  I  have  often  fat  down  with  them,  only 
to  bread,  raw  onions,  and  a  feed  pounded  and  put  in  oil,  which  they  call 
Serich,  produced  by  an  herb  call’d  Simfim,  into  which  they  dip  their  bread, 
that  is  made  as  often  as  they  eat,  in  very  thin  cakes,  baked  on  an  iron 
plate  heated.  They  have  a  very  good  difh  for  one  who  has  a  good  appe- 
!  tite,  which  is  thefe  cakes  broken  all  to  pieces,  and  mix’d  with  a  fort  of 
fyrup  made  of  the  fugar  cane  when  it  is  green.  This  cane  is  a  great  de- 
fert  with  them,  by  fucking  the  fweet  juice  out  of  it.  They  alfo  eat  a 
four  milk  turn’d  with  feeds.  They  have  a  difh  among  the  Moors  call’d 
Cufcafow,  which  is  made  with  flower  temper’d  with  water,  and  rolled  in  the 
hands  into  fmall  pieces,  and  being  put  in  a  cullender,  over  a  boiling  pot 
flopped  clofe  round,  it  is  dreffed  with  the  fleam,  and  then  they  put  butter 
to  it.  They  alfo  fometimes  drefs  dates  with  butter.  Their  great  meal  is 
generally  at  night,  taking  a  light  collation  in  the  morning  of  fried  eggs, 
cheefe,  and,  at  great  tables,  olives  and  honey.  And  this  is  alfo  ufual 
with  the  Turks,  efpecially  if  they  go  out  to  do  bufinefs,  or  for  diverfion, 
to  flay  abroad  moft  part  of  the  day,  otherwife  they  dine  rather  before 
noon,  and  fup  early  in  the  evening.  They  probably  chufe  to  eat  early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  heat  takes  away  their  appetite ;  and  eat  again 
foon  in  the  evening,  when  it  begins  to  be  cool.  When  they  have  no 
company,  they  commonly  go  into  the  Harem,  or  womens  apartments,  at 
the  time  of  eating,  to  a  wife,  in  her  feparate  apartment,  who  either  prepares 
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the  dinner,  or  infpeds  and  directs  it,  though  they  are  great  perfons,  hav¬ 
ing  their  offices  adjoining  to  their  rooms.  And  a  great  man  who  has  four 
wives,  has  five  kitchens,  one  for  each  of  them,  managed  by  their  fiaves 
or  fervants ;  and  one  great  one  for  public  entertainments  for  the  mafter, 
when  he  dines  out  of  the  Harem,  and  for  the  fiaves  and  fervants.  .  At  a 
Turkifh  vifit,  a  pipe  is  immediately  brought,  and  coflee ;  and  if  it  is  a 
vifit  of  ceremony,  fweet-meats,  with  the  coffee;  and  afterwards  a  fherbet ; 
and  then,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  perfon,  incenfe  and  rofe  water 
to  perfume,  which  is  a  genteel  way  of  difmiffing  the  company.  Friends, 
who  vifit,  efpecially  women,  flay  a  night  or  two,  or  more,  carrying  their 
beds  with  them,  tho’  in  the  fame  town ;  and  coffee,  or  .a  fweet  water  boil  d 
on  cinnamon,  are  brought  at  leaft  once  in  an  hour.  And  I  have  been  told 
that  it  is  a  mark  of  great  refpect  among  them,  often  to  change  their  gar¬ 
ments  during  the  vifit.  If  any  one  goes  to  the  houfe  of  an  Arab,  or  to  his 
tent,  bread  is  immediately  made,  and  they  ferve  four  milk  and  cucum¬ 
bers  in  it  when  in  feafon,  fried  eggs,  and  oil  to  dip  the  bread  in,  a  fait 
cheefe  like  curds,  and  fuch  like.  They  do  not  take  it  well  if  you  do  not 
flay  and  eat,  and  think  it  fuch  a  favour  to  come  to  their  houfes,  and  put 
yourfelf,  as  it  were,  under  their  protection,  that  where  there  have  been  any 
enmities,  if  one  goes  to  the  others  houfe  and  eats  with  him,  all  is  foigot. 
And  I  have  feen  them  fometimes  {hew  refentment  by  refufing  to  take  cof¬ 
fee,  or  any  thing  offer’d  ;  like  the  janizaries,  who  when  they  mutiny,  will 
not  eat  the  Grand  Signor’s  Pilaw  ;  but  if  preffed  to  eat,  and  they  comply, 
it  is  a  fign  the  refentment  is  paft.  They  generally  rife  early,  at  break  of 
day,  and  often  go  at  that  time  to  the  Mofques,  the  common  people  at  leaft; 
thence  they  refort  to  the  coffee-houfes,  and  having  taken  their  collations,  go 
pretty  late  to  their  {hops,  and  fhut  them  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  The 
great  people  either  vifit  or  are  vifited.  In  Cairo,  on  fundays,  tuefdays, 
and  thurfdays,  they  go  to  the  Pafha’s  Divan ;  and  thefe  are  the  general 
days  of  bufinefs.  Fridays  they  flay  at  home,  and  go  to  their  Mofques  at 
noon  ;  and  though,  with  them,  it  is  their  day  of  devotion,  yet  they  never 
abftain  from  their  bufinefs.  The  three  other  days  of  the  week  they  call 
Benifh  days,  from  the  garment  of  that  name,  which  is  not  a  habit  of  ce¬ 
remony.  They  then  go  out  early  in  the  morning  with  their  fiaves,  to  pub¬ 
lic  places  out  of  town,  commonly  call’d  Meidans,  or  Places,  where  they 
have  a  fort  of  open  fummer-houfes,  and  fee  their  fiaves  ride,  fhoot,  and 
throw  the  dart,  and  regale  themfelves  with  their  pipe  and  coffee.  Few 
of  them,  except  thofe  of  the  law  or  church,  ever  read  in  books,  but  have 
generally  company  with  them ;  and  as  they  have  time  to  think  much,  that 
is  one  very  great  caufe  of  their  refined  policy,  in  many  refpeds.  When 
they  are  at  home,  they  flay  from  twelve  to  four  in  the  womens  apartment, 
and  from  the  time  they  go  to  fupper,  till  the  next  morning  ;  and  when 
they  are  there,  it  muft  be  bufinefs  of  very  extraordinary  importance,  if 
they  are  call’d  out,  efpecially  if  they  are  great  men.  It  is  the  cuftom  in 
moft  parts  of  Turkey,  if  not  every  where,  for  the  men  to  eat  by  themfelves, 
even  in  the  womens  apartments ;  the  wife  having  her  provifions  ferved, 
perhaps  at  the  fame  time,  in  another  room.  The  month  of  faffing  of  the 
Mahometans,  call’d  Ramefan,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  is  very  fevere; 
and  when  it  happens  in  the  fummer,  it  is  very  hard  on  the  labourers,  who 
cannot  drink,  being  only  allow’d  to  wafh  their  mouths.  As  this  month, 
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in  thirty*  three  years  is  in  all  feafons  of  the  year.  TheTurkifh  month  being  Calculation 
lunar,  they  begin  it  the  day  they  can  fee  the  moon;  whereas  the  Jews  be¬ 
gin  it  the  day  the  moon  makes,  which  is  a  day  before  the  Turks.  The 
Coptick  month  is  thirty  days,  and  every  year  they  have  five  intercalary 
days,  and  every  fourth  year  fix ;  their  fEra  begins  three  hundred  and  two 
years  after  Chrift,  from  the  martyrdom  of  the  faints  in  Egypt,  under  Di¬ 
ocletian.  One  of  the  greateft  refrefhments  among  the  Turks,  as  I  have 
obferved  before,  is  going  to  the  bagnios;  in  the  firft  large  room,  generally  Bathing, 
covered  with  a  cupola,  they  undrefs,  and  putting  on  thofe  wooden  pat- 
tins,  which  they  ufe  alfo  in  their  houfes,  and  are  reprefented  at  -f .  in  the 
fifty-eighth  plate,  they  go  into  the  hot  room,  where  they  are  wafh’d  and 
rubb’d  with  brufhes  and  hair  cloths ;  they  rub  the  feet  with  a  fort  of  grater, 
made  of  earthen  ware,  fomething  refembling  the  body  of  a  bird,  which  may 
be  feen  at  F.  in  the  fifty-feventh  plate,  they  then  make  all  the  joints  fnap, 
even  the  very  neck,  and  all  down  the  back,  which  they  think  makes  the 
joints  fupple;  after  this  they  are  fhaved,  and  go  into  the  bath ;  from  this  place 
they  return  by  a  room  not  fo  hot,  where  they  ftay  a  while;  and  from  thence 
go  into  the  great  room,  repofe  on  a  bed,  fmoke  their  pipe,  take  their  cof¬ 
fee,  and  drefs.  The  eafterns  love  their  eafe  very  much  ;  fome  of  them 
will  fit  all  day  long  in  their  coffee-houfes,  and  confiderable  perfons  will 
go  and  fit  in  the  fhops  of  the  great  merchants  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
take  thofe  refrefhments  of  tobacco  and  coffee  they  fo  much  delight  in. 

When  they  travel,  they  always  walk  their  horfes,  fet  out  pretty  early,  and  Manner 
often  repofe  in  the  way,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  fmoak  and  take  coffee,  traVclIlp&' 
efpecially  when  it  is  hot,  when  they  flop  frequently  in  the  fhade  •  thofe  who 
do  not  travel  in  great  ftate,  have  a  leathern  bottle  of  water,  reprefented  atQ^ 
in  the  fifty-feventh  plate,  hanging  to  their  own  faddle,  or  their  fervant’s,  to 
drink  whenever  they  are  thirfty ;  the  great  men  have  a  horfe  or  camel  loaded 
with  fkins  of  water ;  but  if  they  go  fhort  journeys,  they  have  fuch  large  ones 
as  are  reprefented  at  a.  in  the  fifty-eighth  plate,  in  which  they  carry  water 
from  the  river  in  Cairo,  and  from  the  cifterns  in  Alexandria;  or  if  they  go 
long  journeys,  they  have  fuch  as  are  reprefented  at  c.  which  they  ufe  in  the 
journey  to  Mecca ;  and  very  great  people  have  a  fervant  that  carries  fuch  a 
vafe  of  water,  as  is  feen  at  D.  in  the  fifty-feventh  plate,  in  a  balket  made  of 
a  fort  of  net  work,  as  at  E.  to  be  always  ready  whenever  the  water  is  wanted. 

By  night  they  rarely  make  ufe  of  tents,  but  lie  in  the  open  air,  having 
large  lanthorns,  made  like  a  pocket  paper  lanthorn,  the  bottom  and  top 
being  of  copper,  tinned  over,  and  inftead  of  paper  they  are  made  with 
linen,  which  is  extended  by  hoops  of  wire,  fo  that  when  it  is  put  together, 
it  ferves  as  a  candleflick,  as  at  V.  and  they  have  a  contrivance  to  hang  it  up 
abroad,  by  means  of  three  ftaves,  in  the  manner  that  large  fcales  are  hung, 
in  order  to  weigh,  as  reprefented  at  T.  They  commonly  lie  only  on  car¬ 
pets.  All  their  kitchen  utenfils  they  carry  with  them,  which  in  the 
train  of  a  great  man  load  two  or  three  camels ;  but  the  Arabs  put  fuch 
a  veffel  as  is  reprefented  at  k.  into  the  basket  i.  made  of  palm  leaves, 
and  within  it  they  put  fmaller  veffels,  and  feveral  other  utenfils,  and 
carry  them  with  great  conveniency  tied  to  their  camels.  All  their  veffels 
for  dreffing  are  in  that  manner,  fo  that  the  top  often  ferves  them  for  a 
difh ;  and  all  thefe  things  are  of  copper,  tinned  over  infide  and  out ;  thefe 
and  the  wooden  bowl,  which  ferves  as  a  large  difh,  and  in  which  they 
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make  their  bread,  are  all  the  kitchen  furniture  of  an  Arab,  even  wh  ere  he 
is  fettled.  The  round  leathern  cover  laid  on  the  ground,  is  fhewn  at  C. 
it  has  rings  round  it,  by  which  it  is  drawn  together,  with  a  cha  in  that 
has  a  hook  to  it,  to  hang  it  by,  either  to  the  fide  of  the  camel  or  in  the 
houfe,  this  draws  it  together,  and  fometimes  they  carry  in  it  the  meal 
made  into  dough  ;  in  this  manner  they  bring  it  full  of  bread,  and  when  the 
repaft  is  over,  carry  it  away  at  once,  with  all  that  is  left,  in  the  fame 
manner.  It  is  reprefented  here  as  the  larger  fort  are  made,  only  with  a 
leathern  thong  round  the  rings.  They  leaven  their  bread  by  putting  in 
a  piece  of  the  laft  dough  they  made,  which  they  always  lay  by,  and 
becoming  four,  it  caufes  a  fermentation  in  it,  and  makes  the  bread  light. 
The  other  things  reprefented  in  the  fifty-feventh  plate  may  be  feen  be- 
low  b. 

Caravan  to  When  the  caravans  go  to  Mecca,  fome  women  of  condition  ride  in  tarta- 

Mecca. 


b  X.  A  collar  of  filver  wire,  worn  by  the 
youths  in  Syria,  about  their  necks,  which  are 
bare. 

1.  Turkifh  beads ;  thofe  who  pretend  extraor¬ 
dinary  religion  ufe  fuch  as  are  larger,  and  have  a 
greater  number  of  beads,  efpecially  mad  people 
and  fools. 

W.  The  mufical  inftrument  called  Nakous, 
made  like  two  plates  of  brafs ;  they  are  of  diffe¬ 
rent  fizes,  from  two  inches  to  a  foot  diameter; 
holding  them  by  the  firings,  they  beat  them  to¬ 
gether,  as  to  beat  the  time,  and  probably  that 
might  be  the  original  of  them  :  They  are  ufed 
both  in  the  Coptic  churches,  and  alfo  in  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  procefiions. 

b.  The  long  Turkifh  pipe,  the  tube  being  of 
wood  or  reed,  the  bowl  of  earthen  ware  ;  for 
travelling  they  have  them  made  in  two  or  three 
joints,  to  put  into  a  bag  ;  they  cover  the  tube 
fometimes  with  cloth,  and  dip  it  in  water  to 
make  it  fmoak  cool. 

c.  A  T'urkifh  letter  put  into  a  fattin  bag,  to 
be  fent  to  a  great  man,  with  a  paper  tied  to 
it  dire&ed  and  fealed,  and  an  ivory  button  tied 
on  the  wax.  As  the  Turks  rarely  write,  the  name 
is  writ  for  th^m,  and  on  the  backfide  of  it  they 
make  the  impreflion  of  their  name  with  their 
feal,  generally  of  cornelian,  which  they  wear  on 
their  finger,  and  it  is  blacked,  when  there  is  oc- 
cafion  to  feal  with  it. 

d.  and  f.  Are  an  Egyptian  wooden  Jock :  It  is 
nailed  on  to  the  door  poft,  and  has  in  it  certain 
holes  at  g.  d.  is  fattened  to  the  door,  and  at  e. 
are  wires,  fo  placed  in  holes  correfponding  to  the 
holes  in  f.  as  that  falling  down  they  go  into  the 
holes  at  g.  and  the  door  is  locked  ;  there  is  a  hole 
for  the  key  h.  to  go  into  it,  which  having  wires 
fixed  to  it,  fo  as  to  go  into  the  holes  at  g.  they 
thruft  up  the  wires  at  e.  and  the  door  is  unlock’d 
and  may  be  opened. 

q.  A  vafe  made  of  fkin  or  bladder,  with 
which  they  pour  oil  into  their  lamps. 

r.  An  inftrument  of  defence  they  have  in  their 
villages. 

z.  A  vafe  made  of  leather,  round  a  wooden 
frame  with  a  ftopper  of  wood  x.  over  which  they 
tie  the  leather  ;  in  thefe  they  bring  the  balfatn 
from  Mecca,  and  when  they  travel,  they  carry 
in  them  the  butter  called  Mantecu,  which  being 


oiled  over  the  fire,  and  falted,  is  kept  in  thefe 
vafes,  but  is  very  difagreeable. 

A  bottle  of  leather,  which  they  hang  on 
the  fide  of  their  camels,  or  is  carried  by  the  fer- 
vant,  to  drink  out  of  when  they  travel ;  they 
are  of  a  workmanfhip  they  much  excel  in  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  are  often  adorned  with  flowers, 
made  with  a  fort  of  very  fine  brafs  wire ;  they 
take  out  the  large  ftopper  to  put  in  the  water, 
at  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  fmall  hole  with  a 
peg  to  it,  out  of  which  they  drink. 

P.  Is  a  copper  tinn’d  veflel,  they  ufe  for  wa¬ 
ter  to  wafh  the  hands,  held  over  a  large  difh. 

N.  is  of  earthen  ware,  and  ferves  for  the  fame 
ufe  among  the  poor  people ;  and  both  of  them 
for  a  more  private  ufe. 

R.  Is  the  China  vafe,  to  fprinkle  rofe  water 
on  the  guefts  at  their  departure,  having  a  filver 
top,  with  holes  made  through  it. 

S.  Is  the  incenfe  pot,  with  which  they  incenfe 
the  company,  being  fometimes  of  a  ware  like  that 
of  Delft,  fome  have  them  of  brafs ;  I  have  feen 
them  among  the  Chriftians  of  filver,  of  very  fine 
workmanfhip. 

O.  Is  a  cafe  to  put  their  coffee  ditties  in  when 
they  travel. 

L.  Is  an  inkhorn,  which  the  writers  and  trades¬ 
men  ftick  into  their  girdle,  and  is  very  conve¬ 
nient,  the  top  {hutting  down ;  at  the  end  it  opens, 
and  pens  and  a  penknife  M.  are  put  into  it. 

I.  A  vafe  of  Cairo,  called  a  Burdack,  out  of 
which  they  commonly  drink ;  a  ftrainer  is  made 
in  it  to  hinder  any  thing  from  falling  into  the 
water ;  they  are  made  of  a  fait  earth  that  cools 
the  water,  and  being  fet  out  in  the  air  to  the 
north,  the  water  always  drinks  cool.  They  are 
porous,  and  the  water  in  about  two  days,  or  lefs, 
would  pafs  through  them. 

K.  Is  a  coffee  pot  of  copper,  tinned  over. 

G.  Is  the  pointed  knife  and  fheath  they  ftick 
in  their  girdle;  the  {heaths  are  commonly  of 
fome  metal  lined  witli  wood,  fome  are  made  very 
fine  of  filver  gilt. 

F.  Is  made  of  leather,  with  a  rim  round  in  the 
middle,  it  is  placed  on  the  foplias  under  the  pipe, 
to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  carpet. 

H.  is  the  unleavened  bread  of  the  Coptis,  for 
the  eucharift,  made  in  a  mould,  with  a  Coptic 
infcription  round  it. 
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ON  EGYPT. 

vans  or  litters  carried  by  camels,  as  reprefen  ted  in  the  fifty- eighth  plate,  the 
a  ur  of  the  camel  that  goes  behind  being  very  great,  as  his  head  is  under 
t  e  itter.  Some  go  in  a  fmaller  fort,  on  the  back  of  one  camel,  as  may  be 
feen  at  .  People  of  condition  ride  on  a  faddled  camel,  as  it  is  reprefented 
at  d.  Inferior  perfons  ride  on  camels  loaded  with  their  carpets  and  bed,  if 
they  have  any,  and  other  neceflaries  •  they  commonly  have  a  double  crook  e. 

^  .  jr  h&nds,  .to  t^ie  camel  by  touching  his  head,  and  alfo  to  recover 
uieir  bridle,  if  it  happens  to  drop,  and  to  ftrike  the  beaft  to  make  him  go  on. 
The  molt  extraordinary  way  of  conveyance  is  a  fort  of  round  basket  on 
each  fide  of  the  camel,  with  a  cover  made  at  top,  as  may  be  feen  at  f. 
there  is  a  cover  over  the  lower  part,  which  holds  all  their  neceflaries,  and 
the  perfon  fits  crofs-legged  on  it.  They  have  alfo  in  the  fame  manner, 
omething  like  the  body  of  an  uncovered  chaife  or  chair,  which  is  more 
convenient,,  as  they  can  fit  and  extend  their  legs,  if  there  is  only  one  in 
it  y  ^  think  two  can  fit  in  thefe  on  each  fide.  The  pilgrims  to  Mecca 
commonly  go  in  a  fort  of  black  cloak,  with  a  coul  ;  the  people  of  Barbary 
wear  them  white :  It  is  fattened  about  the  neck  with  a  long  loop,  and 
the  cloak  commonly  hangs  behind;  Having  mentioned  the  caravan  to 
Mecca,  I  fhall  give  fome  account  of  it.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  there 
was  a  great  pilgrimage  to  thofe  parts  (before  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  religion)  to  Abraham’s  tomb,  as  they  call  it,  and  the  place  where 
they  fay  he  offered  up  his  fon  Ifaac ;  but  the  Jews  fay  that  it  is  the  place 
to  which  Abraham  came  to  fee  Ifhmael.  The  great  ceremonies  of  the 
pilgrims  now  confift  in  carrying  the  coverings  of  the  mofques,  and  of  the 
tombs  of  Abraham  and  Mahomet,  raoft  of  which  are  a  fort  of  black 
damask,  richly  embroidered  with  gold ;  every  thing  relating  to  it  being 
manufactured  by^  people  employed  entirely  about  it  in  the  caftle  of  Cairo. 
The  firft  proceflion  is  the  carrying  of  thefe  things  from  the  caftle  to  the 
mofque  Haftanine,  on  the  third  day  after  the  feaft  of  Biram,  which  fuc- 
ceeds  their  great  faft ;  all  the  Sheiks  of  the  mofques,  and  the  feveral 
companies  of  different  trades  go  to  the  caftle  in  proceflion  with  their 
colours.  The  ftandards  of  Mecca  were  firft  btought  rolled  up;  then  the 
people  carried  along  part  of  the  hangings  of  the  houfe  of  Mecca,  folded 
together;  and  fo  feveral  pieces  of  it,  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
one  after  another ;  the  people  crowded  to  touch  them,  killing  their  hands, 
and  putting  them  to  their  heads:  Some  carried  nothing  but  the  fine  ropes 
that  were  to  tie  them  up.  Several  focieties  came  with  ftandards  difplay’d, 
fome  of  them  with  mufic,  others  dancing;  fome  either  mad,  or  feem- 
ingly  in  a  fort  of  religious  extafy,  throwing  about  their  heads  and  hands ; 
fome  naked  to  their  drawers,  others  panting  moft  violently,  as  people 
out  of  breath;  then  came  the  covering  of  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  cal¬ 
led  Mahmel,  made  in  the  fhape  of  a  pyramid,  with  a  fquare  bafe,  and 
richly  embroider’d  with  gold,  on  a  ground  of  green  and  red  .  a  view  of 
the  houfe  of  Mecca  was  embroidered  on  it,  with  a  portico  round  it  *  it 
was  carried  on  a  camel  that  was  all  over  painted  yellow,  with  the  powder 
they  call  Henna ;  and  it  is  faid  they  are  camels  bred  on  purpofe  for  this 
bufinefs,  and  never  employed  about  any  thing  elfe,  being  efteem’d  facred  ; 
and  I  have  been  told,  that  in  their  religious  madnefs  they  take  off  the 
froth  that  comes  from  the  camel  s  mouth.  The  beaft  is  covered  almoft  all 
over  with  rich  brocades  and  embroideries;  it  was  follow’d  by  three  others 
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adorn’d,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fix  more  not  altogether  fo  fine,  all 
mounted  by  boys.  Soon  after  came  the  cover  of  Abraham  s  tomb,  like  a 
cheft;  this  was  alfo  embroidered  with  gold,  and  it  is  faid  that  it  is  by 
fome  means  fufpended  in  the  air  over  the  place,  where  they  fay  Abra¬ 
ham  offered  his  facrifice.  Then  follow’d  the  body  of  the  Chaoufes,  and  a 
great  officer  of  the  Paffias,  and  after  him  the  fuperintendant  of  the  ward¬ 
robe  (Nadir-il-Kifve)  who  has  the  care  of  all  the  work,  and  of  the  eftate 
which  the  Califs  of  Egypt  appropriated  for  the  expence  of  it;  the  trapping's 
of  his  horfe  were  very  fine,  the  houfing  being  of  a  flower’d  tiflue.  Af¬ 
ter  him  came  the  janizaries,  and  fome  officers  of  the  Paffia,  and  laft  of 
all,  the  very  rich  covering  of  the  door  of  the  houfe  of  Mecca,  called  Bur- 
ca,  it  is  ten  feet  long  and  five  wide,  on  which  are  feveral  figures  and  A- 
rabic  letters,  moft  richly  embroider’d  in  gold,  on  a  ground  of  red  and 
green,  being  often  made  to  flop  that  the  people  might  touch  it. 

But  the  grand  proceflion  is  that  of  the  caravan  going  out  to  Mecca. 
The  order  of  this  proceflion  may  be  feen  in  the  laft  book,  as  well  as  I 
could  take  an  account  of  it  when  it  palled.  All  the  camels  in  this  proceflion 
were  painted  yellow,  and  had  fome  ornaments  on  them,  efpecially  the 
firft  of  every  company  had  on  its  head  and  nofe  a  fine  plume  of  red 
oftrich  feathers,  and  a  fmall  flag  on  each  fide,  the  ftaff  of  which  is  crowned 
likewife  with  oftrich  feathers,  and  the  trappings  adorn’d  with  ffiells  •  the 
fecond  and  third  had  a  bell  on  each  fide  about  a  foot  long,  and  all  of 
them  fome  ornaments.  Under  the  faddle  of  each  of  them  was  a  coarfe 
carpet  to  cover  them  by  night.  As  foon  as  they  are  out  of  town, 
they  go  without  any  order  to  Sibil- allam,  three  or  four  miles  off,  where 
they  encamp  for  three  days;  afterwards  they  encamp  at  the  lake-  the  E- 
mir  Hadge  not  returning  to  town.  The  encampment  at  the  lake  is  very 
fine,  all  the  great  men  pitching  their  tents  and  ftaying  there,  and  pall¬ 
ing  the  time  in  feafting,  the  whole  city  pouring  out  to  fee  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  fight,  and  to  join  in  keeping  the  feftival  •  in  the  evenings 
they  have  bonfires  and  fireworks.  It  is  faid  forty  thoufand  people  go  in 
this  caravan;  they  begin  their  journey  in  a  week  after  the  proceflion. 
There  is  a  ftory  among  the  people,  that  thofe  of  Barbary  are  obliged  to 
be  a  day  behind  the  others  when  they  arrive  at  Mecca,  and  to  leave  it  a 
day  before  them,  on  account  of  a  prophecy  they  talk  of,  that  thofe  peo¬ 
ple  ffiall  one  time  or  other  take  the  country  of  Mecca.  A  great  trade  is 
carried  on  by  the  caravan,  as  they  always  return  laden  with  the  rich  goods 
of  Perfia  and  India,  brought  to  Geda  on  the  Red  fea  near  Mecca.  An¬ 
other  caravan  fets  out  from  Damafcus,  and,  if  I  miftake  not,  carries  the 
fame  prefents ,-  and  the  old  hangings,  which  I  think  belong  to  the  Emir 
Hadge,  are  cut  in  pieces,  and  given  about  among  the  great  people,  as  the 
moft  facred  relick.  It  is  looked  upon  almoft  as  an  indifpenfable  duty  to 
go  once  to  Mecca ;  and  thole  that  cannot  go,  it  is  faid,  think  they  merit 
by  bearing  the  charges  of  another  perfon  to  go  in  their  places.  There  are 
many  that  make  this  journey  often,  but  there  is  an  obfervation,  that  the 
people  are  rather  worfe  after  making  this  pilgrimage  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  there  is  a  faying,  u  If  a  man  has  been  once  at  Mecca,  take 
“  caie  of  him;  if  he  has  been  twice  there,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him  ,*  and  if  he^  has  been  three  times  at  Mecca,  remove  out  of  his 
u  neighbourhood ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  thought  an  obfervation  of  the  Maho¬ 
metans 
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metans,  but  is  only  remark’d  by  the  Chriftians  and  Jews.  The  jour¬ 
ney  to  Mecca  and  back  again,  takes  them  up  a  hundred  days.  The  ca¬ 
ravan  of  Damafcus  fets  out  on  the  fame  day,  and  on  the  twenty- feventli 
day  they  meet  at  Bedder.  They  ftay  three  days  at  Mecca,  and  then  go  to 
Mount  Arrafat,  about  fix  hours  from  Mecca;  where  they  pay  their  devo¬ 
tions,  on  account  of  the  hiftory  they  have  of  Abraham.  They  flay  there 
two  days,  then  they  go  two  hours  and  a  half  to  Munna,  where  they  ftay 
three  days,  and  keep  the  feaft  of  Corban  Biram,  or  The  feaft  of  the  facri- 
fice:  They  then  return  to  Mecca,  the  place  of  Mahomet’s  nativity.  The 
regular  time  to  ftay  there  is  twelve  days;  but  if  the  merchants  cannot  fi- 
nifh  their  bufinefs,  by  making  a  prefent  to  the  Emir  Hadge,  they  may  ob¬ 
tain  leave  to  ftay  two  or  three  days  longer  ;  and  may  gain  that  time  by 
not  tarrying  fo  long  as  they  would  do  otherwife  at  fome  places  on  their  re¬ 
turn.  From  Mecca  they  return  fix  days  journey  to  Bedder,  from  wdiich 
place  they  go  in  three  days  to  Medina,  to  the  fepulchre  of  Mahomet ; 
where  the  firft  Califs  refided,  until  they  went  to  Damafcus.  There  they 
ftay  three  days,  and  return  by  another  road  to  Yembo,  and  fo  back  to 
Cairo.  The  account  of  their  rout  may  be  feen  in  the  laft  book,  which  I 
had  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  had  been  fourteen  times  at  Mecca. 

The  moft  fimple  drefs  in  Egypt,  refembles  probably  the  primitive  man-E 
ner  of  clothing  ;  for  it  is  only  a  long  fhirt  A.  in  the  fifty-eighth  plate, di 
which  has  wide  fleeves.  It  is  commonly  tied  about  the  middle;  and  many 
children  in  the  country  go  naked  all  the  year  round,  as  moft  of  them  do 
in  the  fummer/  The  common  people  wear  over  this  a  brown  woollen 
fhirt,  and  thofe  of  better  condition  have  a  long  cloth  coat  over  it,  and 
then  a  long  blue  fhirt ;  and  the  drefs  of  ceremony  over  this,  inftead  of  blue, 
is  a  white  fhirt,  which  they  put  on  upon  feftival  days,  and  to  pay  great  vifits 
in  upper  Egypt ;  but  in  the  lower  parts  they  ufe  a  fhirt  or  garment  made  like 
it,  of  black  woollen,  which  is  fometimes  by  the  more  genteel  left  open  before, 
and  then  is  properly  what  they  call  a  Ferijee  ;  and  fome  of  the  firft  con¬ 
dition  have  them  of  cloth,  and  furred,  the  Arabs  and  natives  wearing  their 
cloaths  with  large  fleeves,  like  the  drefs  of  ceremony  of  the  Turks,  call’d 
the  Ferijee,  made  like  a  night-gown  ;  the  other  drefs  of  the  Turks  being 
with  ftreight  fleeves.  Moft  of  them  wear  under  all  a  pair  of  linen  drawers 
B.  and  when  their  vefts  are  open  before,  after  theTurkifh  manner,  it  is 
an  odd  fight  to  fee  the  fhirt  hang  down,  which  they  do  not  put  into  the 
drawers,  according  to  the  Turkifh  cuftom  with  the  men,  tho’  not  with  the 
ladies  ,•  for  the  drefs  of  the  men  in  Turkey,  is  more  modeft  than  of  the 
women,  whereas  in  Europe  it  is  rather  the  contrary. 

This  fort  of  drefs  feems  to  be  fomething  like  that  of  the  antient  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who  were  clothed  with  linen,  wearing  a  woollen  garment  over  it ; 
and  when  they  perform’d  any  religious  offices,  they  were  always  clothed 
in  linen,  looking  on  it  as  a  fort  of  profanation  to  wear  woollen  at  fuch 
folemnities  \  And  poffibly  the  cuftom  of  putting  on  the  white  garment 
in  upper  Egypt,  when  they  go  to  their  mofques,  or  whenever  they  would 
appear  in  a  drefs  of  ceremony,  might  give  rife  to  the  ufe  of  the  furplice. 
The  moft  fimple  Turkifti  drefs  is  fuch  drawers,  over  which  the  better  fort 
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wear  a  pair  of  red.  clotli  drawers,  C.  down  to  the  ankles  ;  to  which  are 
fewed  (lockings  of  yellow  leather,  which  come  no  higher  than  the  ankle, 
and  under  them  they  wear  focks  of  yellow  leather  E.  but  the  Chriflians  of 
the  country  wear  red  leather,  at  leaft  their  Papouches  or  flippers  G.  and 
the  Jews  wear  blue ;  but  the  leather  fewed  on  is  not  wore  by  the  common 
people,  but  only  the  focks,  and  fo  their  legs  appear  bare  up  to  the  drawers. 
The  Arabs  and  Egyptians  wear  fhoes  of  red  leather,  like  a  flipper,  with 
hind  quarters,  H.  and  the  janizaries  wear  them  of  the  fame  colour,  and  very 
little  different.  The  Turks  and  Chriflians  in  the  city,  within  doors,  out 
of  frugality,  wear  a  wooden  fort  of  patten  F.  fomething  like  the  wooden 
landal  of  the  monks,  fome  of  which  are  made  very  fine ;  and  it  is  to  be 
obferved  that  the  drefs  of  the  feet  and  of  the  head,  very  much  diftinguifh 
perfons  in  thefe  countries;  and  they  are  fined  if  they  go  contrary  to  the 
cuftom.  Frank  Chriflians  only  have  the  liberty  of  wearing,  as  the  Turks, 
yellow  Papouches ;  and  they,  in  many  parts,  wear  a  yellow  flipper,  I.  The 
Turks  wear  fuch  boots  as  are  reprefented  at  K.  having  iron  plates  under  the 
heel,  as  they  often  wear  their  Papouches.  The  Turkifh  garments  are  firft 
a  fort  of  fhort  garment  L.  without  fleeves,  of  dimity  or  linen  ;  it  is  often 
not  open  before,  but  tied  on  the  fide;  over  it  is  a  fhort  veft  with  fleeves,  M. 
over  that  is  a  long  garment  of  the  fame  kind.  Thefe  two  laft  are  either  of 
died  linen,  or  ftriped  fluffs  of  linen  or  cotton,  or  of  ftriped  or  plain  filks  7 
and  fattins;  and  in  fummer  they  wear  the  long  garment  and  the  drawers  of 
the  fineft  white  callicoes.  Over  this  is  a  clofe-fleeved  garment,  like  the  Greek 
gown,  which  is  call’d  a  Benifh,  and  is  the  common  drefs ;  and  over  that  is 
the  Ferijee  mention’d,  which  is  the  drefs  of  ceremony.  They  have  ano¬ 
ther  fort  cut  differently  in  the  fleeve,  which  is  not  fo  high  a  drefs  *.  Thefe 
two  laft  garments  are  either  of  cloth,  mohair,  or  filk,  according  to  the  fea- 
fon  ;  the  latter  indeed  is  never  of  filk,  nor  is  the  Benifh  ever  wore  here  of 
filk,  tho5  it  is  in  Syria.  A  girdle  or  fafh  of  filk,  mohair,  or  woollen,  goes 
round  all  but  the  two  outer  garments,  into  which  they  flick  a  knife  in 
its  fheath.  The  people  of  Egypt  wear  a  blue  cloth  about  their  necks,  and 
with  it  cover  their  heads  againft  the  cold  and  fun,  and  fome  of  them  are 
very  large.  It  is  almoft  a  general  cuftom  among  the  Arabs  and  Maho¬ 
metan  natives  of  the  country,  to  wear  a  large  blanket,  either  white  or 
brown,  and  in  fummer  a  blue  and  white  cotton  fheet,  which  the  Chriflians 
conftantly  ufe  in  the  country  ;  putting  one  corner  before  over  the  left 
fhoulder,  they  bring  it  behind,  and  under  the  right  arm,  and  fo  over 
their  bodies,  throwing  it  behind  over  the  left  fhoulder,  and  fo  the  right 
arm  is  left  bare  for  adtion.  When  it  is  hot,  and  they  are  on  horfeback, 
they  let  it  fall  down  on  the  faddle  round  them ;  and  about  Faiume  I  par¬ 
ticularly  obferved,  that  young  people  efpecially,  and  the  poorer  fort,  had 
nothing  on  whatfoever  but  this  blanket;  and  it  is  probable  the  young  man 
was  clothed  in  this  manner,  who  follow’d  our  Saviour  when  he  was  taken, 
having  a  linen  cloth  caft  about  his  naked  body ;  and  when  the  young  men 
laid  hold  on  him,  he  left  the  linen  cloth  and  fled  from  them  naked  +.  The 
head- drefs  is  either  that  high  ft  iff  cap  at  N.  with  a  long  piece  of  white 
muflin  wound  round  it,  all  together  call’d  The  turbant,  by  Europeans. 
r\  he  Dervifhes  wear  fuch  a  one  as  is  at  O.  without  any  thing  round  it,  and 
the  Turcomen  fuch  a  long  one  more  pointed,  both  made  of  a  fort  of 

coarfe 


*  This  is  call’d  a  Kerikee. 


f  Jofeph’s  garment  might  alfo  be  of  this  kind. 
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coarfe  felt.  P.  is  the  cloth  cap  of  the  Boftangees.  Inferior  people,  in- 
Bead  of  the  turbant,  wear  a  red  woollen  cap  a.  which  comes  clofe  to  the 
head.  This  is  wore  by  the  Arabs,  and  native  Egyptians,  except  merchants, 
and  great  Rewards  of  Arab  Princes,  and  Copti  priefts,  who  wear  the  other. 

Under  this  they  wear  a  little  white  linen  ilodl-cap.  I  was  told  atDamafcus, 
that  one  whofe  family  has  not  wore  the  high  turbant,  and  the  leathern  flock¬ 
ing  fewed  to  the  drawer,  cannot  begin  to  wear  them  there,  unlefs  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  fome  office  or  employ  ;  but  the  fafh  wound  round  the  head,  is  the 
great  diftinTion.  None  but  the  relations  of  Mahomet  can  wear  green. 

The  white  is  proper  to  Mahometans ;  but  in  Syria,  where  there  are  vil¬ 
lages  of  Chriftians,  as  on  Mount  Libanon,  they  wear  white ;  and  any  one 
may  wear  white,  if  they  put  a  colour’d  firing,  to  diftinguifh  themfelves,  as 
the  Samaritans  do,  and  the  Jews  of  Saphet  in  Syria,  who  have  red  and  blue 
firings  few’d  acrofs  the  fafh;  but  this  is  not  much  ufed.  The  Chriftians 
and  Jews  in  all  thefe  parts,  wear  either  blue,  or  blue  and  white  ftriped. 

The  Franks  in  Cairo  did  wear  white,  and  then  they  wore  Carpacks,  or  red 
caps  turn’d  up  with  furr,  as  reprefented  at  b.  as  fome  do  now,  but  it  is 
the  proper  drefs  of  the  interpreters.  The  others  generally  wear  the  red  cap, 
and  the  red  muffin  tied  round  •  in  all  other  parts  they  wear  a  hat  and  wig,  as 
the  Englifh  conful  does  when  he  goes  out  in  public.  The  French  con- 
ful,  and  fome  of  his  officers  go  in  the  Frank  habit,-  and  fo  have  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  confuls  formerly,  as  they  do  at  Aleppo.  And  Cairo  is  the  only  place 
I  have  heard  of  in  Turkey,  where  none  but  the  confuls  ordinarily  ride 
on  horfes.  The  common  people  in  the  country  either  wear  no  fafh  round 
the  cap,  or  one  of  coarfe  white  cotton,  or  of  yellow  or  red  woollen  fluff. 

*  The  drefs  of  the  women,  according  to  the  manner  of  Conftantinople,  Drefs  of  the 
is  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  men,  only  moft  of  their  under  garments  women‘ 
are  of  filk,  as  well  as  their  drawers ;  and  all  but  the  outer  veft  are  fhorter 
than  the  mens,  and  their  fleeves  are  made  to  hang  down,  a  fort  of  gauze 
fhirt  coming  down  near  to  the  ground  under  all.  Their  heads  are  drefled 
with  an  embroider’d  handkerchief,  and  the  hair  platted  round,  having  on 
a  white  woollen  fkull-cap.  The  ordinary  women  wear  a  large  linen  or 
cotton  blue  garment,  like  a  furplice  ;  and  before  their  faces  hangs  a  fort  of 
a  bib,  which  is  join’d  to  their  head- drefs  by  a  tape  over  the  nofe ;  the 
fpace  between  being  only  for  the  eyes ;  which  looks  very  odd.  The  others 
who  wear  this  garment  of  filk,  have  a  large  black  veil  that  comes  all  over, 
and  fomething  of  gauze  that  covers  the  face.  It  being  reckon’d  a  great 
indecency  tofhew  the  whole  face,  they  generally  cover  the  mouth,  and  one 
eye,  if  they  do  not  cover  the  whole.  The  different  drefles  of  men  and 
women,  moft  peculiar  to  Egypt,  may  be  feen  in  the  fifty-ninth  plate,  and 
an  explanation  of  them  below  +.  The  common  women,  efpecially  the 

blacks, 


-f-  The  Copti  reprefents  one  of  their  writers, 
with  his  account  book  in  his  hand.  The  Bey’s 
drefs,  with  that  particular  cap,  is  that  which  he 
wears  only  in  great  ceremony.  The  natural  is 
copied  from  one  who  actually  was  attired  in  that 
manner.  The  man  always  leads  the  lady  s  afs, 
and  if  flie  has  a  fervant,  he  goes  on  one  fide  ;  but 
the  afs  driver  follows  the  men,  goads  on  the  beaft, 
and  when  he  is  to  turn,  diredts  his  head  with  the 
pole.  But  he  ought  to  have  been  drawn  before 


the  Chous  of  the  janizaries,  beating  the  ground 
with  his  flick,  to  make  way  ;  for  this  great  offi¬ 
cer  always  goes  on  an  afs,  for  the  greater  fpeed. 
The  affes  pace  along  very  faft  ;  whereas  ’tis  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Turkifh  dignity  to  go,  on  a  horfe, 
fafter  than  a  foot  pace  in  the  ftreets.  This  Chous’s 
black  drefs  is  very  particular,  becaufe  no  other 
Mahometan  men  ever  wear  black  \  and  his  gar¬ 
ment  is  tuck’d  up  before,  which  feems  likewife 
to  be  defign’d  for  greater  convenience  in  difpatch- 
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blacks,  wear  rings  in  their  nofes ;  into  the  rings  they  put  a  glafs  bead  for 
ornament,  as  at  They  wear  on  their  ears  large  rings,  three  inches  dia- 
meter,  that  come  round  the  ear,  and  are  not  put  into  it ;  thefe  are  orna- 
mented  as  at  R.  The  rings  they  wear  on  their  fingers  are  fuch  as  are  feen 
at  V.  which  are  lometimes  of  lead,  but  the  better  fort  of  women  wear  gold. 
Their  bracelets  T.  are  moft  commonly  a  work  of  wire :  There  are  fome 
of  gold  finely  jointed ;  a  more  ordinary  fort  are  of  plain  iron  or  brafs. 
They  wear  alfc  fuch  rings  as  at  S.  round  their  naked  legs,  moft  commonly 
made  of  brafs  among  the  vulgar,  who  alfo  wear  about  their  necks  the  or¬ 
nament  W.  Among  the  common  people  it  is  made  of  pewter;  and  in 
the  cafe  at  the  bottom  they  put  a  paper  with  foinething  writ  on  it  out  of 
the  Alcoran,  as  a  charm  againft  ficknefs  and  other  evils.  The  other  cafes 
feem  to  be  defigrfd  for  the  fame  purpofe.  People  of  middling  condition, 
inftead  of  thefe,  have  many  ornaments  of  filver,  and  often  pieces  of  money 
hung  to  them,  and  fometimes  antient  coins  they  happen  to  meet  with; 
and  even  in  the  country,  whenever  they  go  out  to  wafh  at  the  river,  or  to 
fetch  water,  they  put  on  all  their  attire,  and  appear  in  full  drefs.  I  have 
here  added  the  ring  X.  which  I  faw  at  Alexandria ;  it  is  of  gold,  and  feems 
to  have  been  the  ring  of  a  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  What  is  cut  in  the  gold 
is  reprefented  at  Z.  in  its  juft  proportion,  and  larger  on  the  other  fide. 
Women  ride  on  afles  in  Cairo,  with  very  fhort  ftirrups,  which  it  is  a  dis¬ 
honour  for  the  men  to  ufe,  when  they  mount  thefe  beafts.  They  have  a 
prophecy  that  Cairo  will  be  taken  by  a  woman  on  horfeback,  which,  as 
they  lay,  makes  them  ftri&ly  forbid  women  mounting  on  horfes.  The 
time  when  the  women  go  out,  is  moftly  on  fridays,  to  the  burial-places, 
to  adorn  with  flowers  and  boughs  the  fepulchres  of  their  relations,  to  hang 
a  lamp  over  them,  and  pour  water  on  their  graves ;  and  they  place  wa¬ 
ter  in  vafes  near.  When  the  women  ride,  they  commonly  wear  a  yellow 
fort  of  a  boot  or  flocking,  being  without  a  foie  ;  and  ladies  of  diftindion 
have  many  female  flaves  that  follow  them  on  afles,  who  do  not  wear  thofe 
large  veils,  but  only  a  covering  over  the  forehead  and  lower  part  of  the 
face,  leaving  the  eyes  uncover’d  between.  Their  clofe  garment  has  a  cape 
that  hangs  down  behind,  and  they  make  a  much  better  figure  than  their 
miftreffes.  The  women  alfo  go  out  to  the  bagnios,  which  are  referred  for 
them  at  a  certain  time,  every  day:  This  is  their  rendezvous  to  talk  with 
one  another  and  hear  news. 

There  are  women  who  go  barefaced  about  the  ftreets,  dancing,  finging, 
and  playing  on  fome  inftrument,  as  reprefented  in  the  fifty-ninth  plate! 
Thefe  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  very  virtuous ;  and  yet  they  fay  they  are 
fb,  in  one  refped,  in  which  they  might  be  moft  fufpeded.  There  are  not- 
withftanding  common  women,  who  are  in  a  manner  licenfed,  and  pay  a 
tribute  on  that  account.  The  vulgar  women  paint  their  lips,  and  the  tip 
of  the  chin  with  blue,  and  thofe  of  better  condition  paint  their  nails  yel- 


ing  hjs  affairs.  He  fhould  have  been  reprefented  pleafure  of  feeing  about  them,  without  having 
rather  fitting  upright.  The  woman,  with  that  their  faces  feen.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  what 
o  fort  of  cover  on  her  face,  is  in  the  drefs  of  the  Copti  has  in  his  hand  is  a  fort  of  pafteboard, 
the  ordinary  women  of  Egypt ;  and ’tis  to  be  ob-  on  which  his  accounts  are  ffrung.  Over  them 
ferved  that  tis  genteel  to  turn  in  their  toes.  The  conies  another  pafteboard,  and  fa  they  are  tied 
other  is  an  Arab  woman  fpinning.  The  lady  on  together.  They  have  pafteboards  alfo  painted  o- 
horfeback  has  a  fort  of  cover  over  the  upper  part  ver;  they  write  on  them,  and  wipe  off  the  writing 
of  her  face,  which  is  of  black  horfe-hair,  that  is  with  a  wet  fpunge,  being  ufed  as  dates, 
extended  by  art,  fo  as  that  they  may  have  the 
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low,  and  alfo  their  feet  with  a  dye  made  of  a  feed  call’d  Hefinah ;  and  they 
colour  their  eye-lids  with  black  lead,  and  fo  do  many  even  of  the  men  a- 
mong  the  Turks,  imagining  it  good  for  weak  eyes. 

Coffee-houfes  are  not  reforted  to  by  the  beft  company,  but  only  by  people 
of  the  middle  rank:  They  have  their  mufic  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  in 
fome  of  them,  and  in  others  a  man  tells  fome  hiftory,  a  fort  of  Arabian 
tales,  with  a  good  grace  ;  which  is  a  method  they  have  to  bring  company 
together.  They  often  fend  to  the  fhops  for  their  provifions  to  be  brought 
to  the  coffee-houfes ;  and  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  do,  pafs  whole  days 
in  them. 

Both  Turks  and  Egyptians  are  very  frugal  in  their  manner  of  living; 
the  latter  feldom  eat  meat,  and  the  expence  of  the  great  men  in  their 
tables  is  but  fmall,  confidering  the  number  of  attendants  they  have,  in 
which  they  are  very  extravagant.  It  is  common  for  them  to  have  fifty  or 
fixty  flaves,  and  as  great  a  number  of  other  fervants,  befides  dependants. 

They  are  at  great  expences  in  clothing  their  flaves,  and  in  keeping  a 
great  number  of  horfes,  from  fifty  to  two  hundred.  They  are  excellently 
well  managed;  do  not  feem  to  know  their  own  ftrength,  always  Handing 
with  the  hind  and  fore  legs  tied  together  ;  they  feed  them  with  grafs  when 
in  feafon,  and  at  other  times  with  chopped  ftraw,  and  give  them  barley  all 
the  year.  They  lie  on  their  dung,  without  ftraw,  and  very  often  ftand 
abroad,  efpecially  in  upper  Egypt  they  keep  them  out  in  their  courts  all 
the  year  round:  They  walk  finely,  never  trot,  but  gallop  fwiftly,  turn  fud- 
denly,  and  flop  in  a  moment  on  full  fpeed  ;  but  they  never  gallop  but  for 
diverfion,  or  to  run  away. 

The  Mahometans  have  a  certain  veneration  for  fools  and  mad  people,  as  Veneration 
thinking  them  a&ed  by  a  divine  fpirit,  and  look  on  them  as  a  fort  of  faints.  for  mad  Pe°- 
They  call  them  here  Sheiks.  There  are  fome  women  of  them;  but  the  pleandfQols* 
moft  part  are  men,  who  go  about  the  towns,  are  received  in  all  houfes  and 
at  all  tables,*  the  people  kifs  their  hands,  and  pay  them  great  regard,  as  I 
have  obferved.  Some  of  thefe  go  about  their  cities  intirely  naked ;  and  in 
Cairo  they  have  a  large  mofque,  with  buildings  adjoining,  and  great  reve¬ 
nues  to  maintain  fuch  perfons.  A  view  of  one  of  thefe  naturals,  in  a  very 
extraordinary  drefs,  may  be  feen  in  the  fifty- ninth  plate.  As  thefe  are  re¬ 
commended  by  their  want  of  reafon,  fo  the  Dervifhes  are  by  their  want  of 
money,-  poverty  being  efteem’d  by  a  Turk  as  a  great  degree  of  perfe&ion 
in  every  one  but  himfelf.  There  are  hardly  any  of  thefe  in  Egypt ;  nor 
have  they  more  than  one  convent,  which  is  near  old  Cairo,  as  I  obferved 
before. 

The  Egyptians  are  but  an  ill-looking  people,  and  thoJ  many  of  them  fair 
enough  when  young,  yet  they  grow  fwarthy  by  the  fun.  They  are  alfo  a 
dirty,  flovenly  generation,  efpecially  the  Coptis,  whofe  drefs,  at  beft,  ap¬ 
pears  but  ill  on  them ;  and  as  table-linen  is  very  rarely  or  never  ufed  by  the 
Arabs,  Egyptians,  or  Coptis,  I  have  feen  the  latter,  after  waihing  their 
hands  when  they  have  eaten,  wipe  them  with  the  great  fleeves  of  their  fhirts. 

The  true  Mamaluke  drefs  is  the  fhort  garment  above- mention’d,  put  into  Mamalukg 
their  great  red  trowfers,  which  are  tied  round  the  leg  at  each  ankle,  the  drefs% 

foot  being  left  bare ;  and  they  wear  the  fort  of  fhoes  ufed  by  the  Arabs 

when  they  ride.  In  other  refpe&s  they  drefs  like  the  Turks  ;  and  this  is 
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the  drefs  of  the  flaves,  and  likewife  of  many  of  the  great  men,  when  they 
are  not  in  a  drefs  of  ceremony. 

The  archite&ure  in  Egypt  is  very  bad,  and  their  materials  of  the  worft 
fort,  many  houfes  being  built  of  unburnt  brick  made  of  earth  and  chopp’d 
ftraw  dried  in  the  fun.  In  towns,  the  lower  part  for  about  five  feet  is  of 
Rone,  and  in  fome  parts  the  corners  are  built  of  brick  or  ftone ;  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  houfes  in  towns  are  often  built  in  frames  of  wood  ;  and 
the  large  windows  commonly  fet  out  fo  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
ftreet ;  they  rarely  live  in  the  lower  rooms,  and  I  fuppofe  it  is  not  efteem  d 
wholfome  ^  their  roofs  are  generally  flat,  with  a  cement  over  them,  and 
fometimes  only  earth ;  the  wood  they  ufe  is  either  deal  or  oak,  imported 
from  Afia,  or  the  palm,  ufed  much  in  upper  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  Aca¬ 
cia  :  I  have  feen  planks  of  the  palm  with  a  very  coarfe  grain,  and  their 
carpenters  work  is  the  worft  that  can  be  imagin  d.  Over  the  middle  of 
their  great  faloons  they  have  often  a  dome  or  cupola  that  gives  light,  and 
fometimes  they  have  a  contrivance  by  which  the  middle  part  opens  at  top  to 
let  in  the  air  when  they  think  it  convenient ;  and  they  have  ufually  the 
large  cover  fet  up  over  the  openings,  in  luch  manner  as  to  keep  out  the 
fun  and  leave  a  free  paffage  for  the  air.  Whatever  is  tolerable  at  Cairo 
in  archite&ure  is  of  the  times  of  the  Mamalukes,  of  which  one  alfo  fees 
great  remains  at  Damafcus  and  Aleppo,  being  very  folid  buildings  of 
hewn  ftone  infide  and  out ;  the  windows  are  often  oblong  fquares,  and 
perfe&ly  plain,  as  well  as  the  doors,  except  that  the  latter,  which  are  fet 
into  the  infide  of  the  wall,  have  a  fort  of  grotefque  carv’d  work,  cut  in  an 
inclined  plain  from  the  outfide  of  the  wall  to  the  door,  which  has  a 
grand  appearance.  Over  all  openings,  the  ftones  are  either  narrower  at 
bottom  than  at  top,  which  gives  them  the  ftrength  of  an  arch,  or  being 
indented  on  the  fides,  they  are  made  to  fit  into  one  another,  fo  that  they 
cannot  give  way.  In  moil  of  their  mofques  they  have  fmall  well  propor¬ 
tioned  cupolas ;  and  exceeding  fine  minarets  to  fome  of  them,  with  feveral 
ftories  of  galleries,  leffening  till  the  minaret  ends  at  top  with  a  fort  of 
pyramidal  point.  There  are  alfo,  as  I  obferved,  about  Cairo,  fome  very 
grand  gates,  with  a  femicircular  or  fquare  tower  on  each  fide.  Their 
houfes  confift  of  one  or  more  large  faloons,  which  have  oftentimes  a  fopha 
at  each  end,  and  a  fquare  fort  of  cupola  in  the  middle ;  they  are  wain- 
fcotted  about  fix  feet  high,  with  pannels  of  marble,  having  round  them  a 
fort  of  Mofaic  work,  compofed  of  marbles  and  fmalt  in  different  figures, 
and  the  floors  that  are  between  the  fophas  are  often  Mofaic  work.  As  for 
the  other  rooms,  they  are  generally  fmall,  for  convenience,  as  they  live  and 
often  lie  in  thefe  faloons,  having  their  beds  brought  on  the  fophas ;  here 
they  likewife  receive  all  their  company.  The  lower  rooms  are  generally 
ufed  as  offices  and  warehoufes  ,•  the  firft  floor  is  the  part  they  inhabit ;  it 
is  feldom  they  have  a  fecond  ftory,  except  the  little  rooms  on  each  fide 
their  faloons,  which  are  of  the  height  of  two  ftories. 
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ation  between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  and  alfo  on  account  of 
the  fandy  foil.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  day  in  the  fun  it  is  always  hot, 
even  in  winter,  but  the  nights  and  mornings  are  very  cold,  occafioned  by 
the  nitre  in  the  air,  and  on  that  account  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  catch 
cold,  efpecially  in  the  head,  which  often  occafions  a  humour  to  fall  on 
the  eyes,  that  is  thought  to  be  the  caule  of  the  great  number  of  blind, 


HE  climate  of*Egypt  is  very  hot  in  fummer,  by  reafbn  of  its  fitu-  Climate. 


and  of  thofe  who  have  weak  eyes;  they  think  it  alfo  bad  for  the  eyes  to 
fuffer  the  dew  to  light  on  them,  which  at  fome  times  of  the  year  falls 
very  plentifully  by  night ;  which  are  the  reafons  why  they  carefully  wrap 


up  the  head,  and  cover  their  eyes  by  night.  The  coldeft  time  here  is  a- 
bout  the  beginning  of  February ;  near  the  fea  they  have  fometimes  great 
rains  from  November  to  March ;  but  up  higher,  about  Cairo,  they  have  fel- 
dom  any  rain  but  in  December,  January  and  February;  and  thofe  but 
little  fhowers  for  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour.  In  upper  Egypt  they  have 
fometimes  a  little  rain,  and  I  was  told  that  in  eight  years  it  had  been 
known  to  rain  but  twice  very  hard  for  about  half  an  hour,  though  it 
rained  much  towards  Akmim  when  I  was  in  thofe  parts.  The  weft  and 
north  weft  are  the  winds  that  bring  the  rains ;  they  have  thunder  in  the 
fummer,  but  without  rain,  and  that  at  a  diftance,  from  the  north  eaft.  It  Earthquakes*  ’ 
has  hardly  ever  been  known  that  they  had  any  earthquakes  that  did  mif- 
chief,  and  thofe  that  rarely  happen’d  were  fcarce  perceivable :  But  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  1740,  they  had  three  great  fhocks  of  an  earthquake  immediately 
after  one  another,  which  threw  down  fome  mofques  and  feveral  houfes; 
and  it  being  a  year  of  fcarcity,  all  the  people  cried  out  for  plenty  of  corn, 
as  they  have  a  ftrange  notion,  that  at  fuch  times  the  heavens  are  open’d, 
and  their  prayers  heard.  There  are  two  forts  of  wind  that  blow  moftly  in  Winds, 
Egypt,  the  fouth  or  a  few  points  from  it,  and  the  north  wind;  the  fouth 
wind  is  called  Merify,  it  is  a  very  hot  wind;  fometimes  it  blows  a  few 
points  from  the  eaft  of  the  fouth,  then  it  is  exceeding  hot ;  at  other  times 
it  blows  from  the  weft  of  the  fouth,  when  it  is  rather  windy,  and  not  fo 
hot;  it  blows  alfo  fometimes  very  hard  from  the  fouth  weft  ;  and  when 
thefe  winds  are  high,  it  raifes  the  fand  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  darkens 
the  fun,  and  one  cannot  fee  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  the  duft 
enters  into  the  chambers  that  are  the  clofeft  fhut,  into  the  very  beds  and 
fcrutores  ;  and,  to  give  an  inftance  of  the  romantic  manner  of  talking  among 
the  Eafterns,  they  fay  the  duft  will  enter  into  an  entire  egg  through  the 
fhell.  The  wind  is  often  fo  exceflively  hot,  that  it  is  like  the  air  of  an  oven, 
and  people  are  forced  to  retire  into  the  lower  rooms  and  to  their  vaults,  and 
fhut  themfelves  clofe  up ;  for  the  beft  fence  againft  it  is  to  keep  every  part 
fhut  up;  this  wind  generally  begins  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  conti¬ 
nues  till  May,  it  is  commonly  called  by  the  Europeans  the  Hamfeen  wind, 
or  the  wind  of  the  fifty  days ;  becaufe  that  feafon  of  the  year,  when  it  blows, 
is  fo  call’d  by  the  Arabs,  being  much  about  the  fifty  days  between  Eafter 
and  Whitfuntide.  The  north  wind  is  called  Meltem,  being  what  the  an- 
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tients  called  the  Etefian  winds:  This  begins  to  blow  in  May,  fome  time 
before  the  Nile  rifes ;  it  is  a  refreffiing  wind,  and  makes  the  exceffive 
heats  of  fummer  fupportable ;  it  brings  with  it  health,  and  the  happinefs 
of  Egypt;  is  thought  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  and 
continues  blowing  till  November,  and  without  this  wind  they  could  not 
fail  up  the  Nile,  all  the  time  that  its  current  is  fo  very  rapid.  It  is  this 
wind  that  puts  a  flop  to  the  plague ;  for  if  it  breeds  of  itfelf,  it  generally 
begins  in  Egypt  about  February,  when  the  weather  is  coldefl,  and  is  thought 
to  be  occafloned  by  a  ftoppage  of  perfpiration  ;  it  rages,  and  is  very  mor¬ 
tal  during  the  hot.  winds ;  but  they  have  the^  plague  very  rarely  in  E- 
gypt,  unlefs  brought  by  infection  to  Alexandria,  when  it  does  not  com¬ 
monly  fpread  ;  fome  fuppofe  that  this  diftemper  breeds  in  temperate 
weather,  and  that  exceffive  cold  and  heat  flops  it ;  fo  that  they  have  it  not 
in  Conftantinople  in  winter,  nor  in  Egypt  in  fummer ;  but  at  Conftanti- 
nople  during  the  fummer,  where  the  heat  is  temperate,  in  comparifon  of 
what  it  is  here.  There  are  feveral  things  which  they  imagine  do  not 
communicate  the  infection,  as  water,  iron,  wood,  or  any  thing  made  of 
the  date  tree,  therefore  they  ufe  the  ropes  made  of  a  part  of  this  tree.  As 
foon  as  the  plague  begins,  the  Franks  fhut  up  their  houfes,  but  others 
go  about  as  ufual ;  though  fome  great  men  obferving  the  Europeans  efcape, 
retired  in  the  lafl  plague,  notwithftanding  their  notion  of  predeflination. 
The  moft  mortal  plague  is  that  which  comes  from  the  fouth,  being  much 
worfe  than  any  infection  from  Conftantinople,  and  is  brought  by  the  ca¬ 
ravan  that  comes  from  Ethiopia. 

The  air  of  Cairo  is  not  thought  to  be  very  wholfome,  at  night  efpeci- 
aly ;  the  fmoak,  when  there  is  no  wind,  hovering  over  it  like  a  cloud,  their 
fires  being  made  in  the  evening,  when  they  eat  their  great  meal.  At 
fpring  and  fall,  people  are  much  fubjett  to  fluxes,  but  in  the  fummer  they 
are  not  dangerous,  and  in  all  diftempers  foups  made  of  meat  are  not  reckon  d 
proper.  The  people  of  the  country  are  often  troubled  with  ruptures,  which 
are  thought  to  be  caufed  by  heats  and  colds,  and  alfo  by  ftraining  their  voices 
fo  exceffively  in  finging,  thofe  who  cry  off  themofques  being  moft  commonly 
afflidted  with  this  diftemper.  It  has  been  pofitively  affirmed,  that  a  fright 
caufes  people  here  to  break  out  in  blotches,  like  a  foul  difeafe,  to  prevent 
which,  bleeding  is  thought  a  proper  remedy,  and,  when  I  came  from  Ro- 
fetto,  they  {hewed  me  a  boy  about  fourteen,  who,  they  affured  me,  was  juft 
recovered  out  of  fuch  a  diforder,  and  had  marks  of  it ;  but  I  have  been 
informed  that  this  very  rarely  happens,  and  that  the  notion  is  encouraged 
for  fome  certain  ends,  to  cover  other  caufes  that  are  fometimes  more  real. 
The  moft  unhealthy  time  is  when  the  perfpiration  is  flopped  by  the  cold, 
for  every  thing  here  is  very  nouriffiing;  and  this  is  given  as  a  reafon  for 
drinking  coffee,  that  it  is  drying,  and  prevents  the  making  too  much  blood  ; 
when  they  have  the  benefit  of  perfpiration,  it  carries  off  all  fuperfluous 
humours,  and  the  great  quantities  of  water,  fhirbets,  8tc.  that  are  drunk, 
do  no  harm ;  but  if  they  do  not  fweat,  they  burn  in  hot  weather,  and 
are  in  a  fort  of  fever,  in  which  cafe  the  bagnios  are  a  great  relief,  which 
carry  off,  or  at  leaft  diminiffi  a  great  many  diforders  in  the  blood,  and 
prevent  their  appearing.  About  May  moft  perfons  break  out  in  a  rafh, 
which  continues  during  the  heats ;  it  is  thought  that  drinking  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  after  it  rifes,  contributes  toward  it;  and  it  is  the  fafhion  to 
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carry  a  flick  called  Maharofhy,  which  is  made  at  the  end  like  a  file,  and 
it  is  no  fhame  to  rub  themfelves  with  it,  as  they  have  occafion. 

The  foil  of  Egypt,  except  what  additions  it  has  received  from  the  over¬ 
flow  of  the  Nile,  is  naturally  fandy.  The  hills  on  each  fide  are  freeftone; 
thofe  the  pyramids  of  Gize  are  built  on,  are  full  of  petrified  fhells,  and 
fo  are  the  ftones  of  which  the  pyramids  themfelves  are  built,  being  dug 
out  of  thefe  hills.  I  particularly  obferved  at  Saccara  a  large  pyramid, 
and  a  fmaller  unfinifh’d,  built  of  ftones  that  are  almoft  entirely  compofed 
of  oyfter  fhells  cemented  together;  there  are  alfo  fome  low  hills  of  the 
mountains  that  are  north  north  eaft  of  Faiume,  and  others  clofe  to  the 
Nile  on  the  eaft,  which  are  heaps  of  large  oyfter  fhells,  fome  remaining 
in  their  firft  ftate,  and  others  petrified,  where  there  was  fufficient  moifture. 
The  foil  of  Egypt  is  full  of  nitre  or  fait,  which  occafions  nitrous  vapours, 
that  make  the  night  air  fo  cold  and  dangerous.  Where  the  nitre  abounds 
very  much,  and  there  are  fmall  lakes  on  the  low  grounds,  after  the  water 
has  evaporated,  a  cake  of  fait  is  left  on  the  furface,  which  is  gather’d  for 
ufe,  and  I  have  feen  the  beafts  often  eat  the  very  earth,  when  they  find 
it  is  mix’d  with  the  fait,  which  fometimes  appears  on  the  ground  like  a 
white  froft.  It  is  this  and  the  rich  quality  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  fe- 
diment  of  the  water  of  the  Nile,  that  makes  Egypt  fo  fertile,  and  fome¬ 
times  they  even  find  it  neceflary  to  temper  the  rich  foil,  by  bringing 
fand  to  it;  but  the  fandy  foil,  though  they  bring  water  to  it,  will  not 
produce  a  crop  that  will  anfwer  the  expence,  but  does  very  well  for  trees. 
For  a  mile  from  the  mountains,  or  more,  the  country  is  commonly  fandy, 
being  a  very  gentle  rifing,  and  may  be  looked  on  as  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Near  the  edge  of  this  defert  they  generally  have  villages  at  a  proper  di- 
ftance,  with  plantations  about  them,  as  well  as  at  fome  little  diftance  from 
the  river;  and  if  the  hills  are  above  four  or  five  miles  from  the  Nile, 
they  have  villages  in  the  middle,  between  the  hills  and  the  river,  which 
are  built  on  raifed  ground,  where  the  Nile  overflows.  The  lower  parts 
°f  Egypt  feem  formerly  to  have  been  all  a  marfhy  uninhabited  country ; 
and  Herodotus  gives  that  account  of  it  b;  for  before  the  canals  were  made, 
a  much  lefs  quantity  of  water  muft  overflow  the  country,  becaufe  the 
out-lets  were  lefs,  and  fo  the  water  was  more  confined  within  its  bounds, 
till  it  overflowed,  and  confequently  overflow’d  fooner ;  and  all  being  on 
a  level,  and  no  ground  raifed,  to  build  thefe  villages  on,  it  muft  have 
been  very  inconvenient,  and  almoft  impoflible  to  inhabit  the  country,  which 
at  that  time  muft  have  been  foon  fubjedt  to  fuch  inundations,  as  are 
looked  on  to  be  a  prejudice  to  the  country,  by  caufing  the  water  to  re¬ 
main  on  it  longer  than  was  proper ;  and  at  that  time,  the  upper  parts  of 
Egypt;  might  be  overflow’d,  and  receive  that  acceflion  of  a  rich  foil  which 
makes  it  fo  fruitful ;  fo  that  probably  one  reafon  why  Sefoftris  open’d  ca¬ 
nals  was  to  prevent  thefe  hurtful  inundations,  as  well  as  to  convey  water  to 
thofe  places,  where  they  might  think  proper  to  have  villages  built,  and 
to  water  the  lands  more  conveniently,  at  fuch  times  as  the  waters  might 
retire  early  ;  for  they  might  find  by  experience  after  the  canals  were  open’d, 
that,  inftead  of  apprehending  inundations,  they  had  greater  reafon,  as  at 
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prefent,  to  fear  a  want  of  water,  which  was  to  be  fupplied  as  much  as 
could  be  by  art :  So  that  the  great  canals  were  probably  made  to  prevent 
inundations ;  and  when  they  began  to  find  a  want  of  water  in  a  well  in¬ 
habited  country,  the  leffer  canals  might  be  made  to  convey  the  water  both 
to  the  villages  and  fields,  when  there  was  not  a  fufficient  overflow.  It  is 
difficult  to  affirm  how  much  the  ground  has  rifen,  by  reafon  of  the  perpe¬ 
tual  motion  and  fucceflion  of  the  water;  and  as  every  year  a  great  quantity 
of  foil  is  carried  off  in  the  produ&ions  of  the  earth,  which  are  produced  in 
two  or  three  crops  in  fome  parts,  the  lofs  of  which  is  not  fupplied  any  way 
by  manuring  their  land,  and,  as  the  bed  of  the  Nile  itfelf  may  rife  by  the 
fubfiding  of  the  heavier  fandy  particles,  for  thefe  reafons  it  does  not  feem 
probable  that  the  land  will  rife  fo  high  in  time,  that  there  fhould  be  any 
danger  that  it  will  not  be  overflow’d,  the  ground  riling  alfo  proportionably 
at  the  fea,  and  every  where  elfe  ,*  fo  that  on  this  fuppofition,  the  water  will 
rife  much  in  the  fame  proportion  as  it  has  done  to  the  lands  about  it ;  the 
great  difference  being  made  by  opening  canals,  and  afterwards,  either  by 
cleanfing  them,  or  neglecting  to  do  it:  Though,  if  the  lands  did  rife  fo 
high  in  lower  Egypt  as  not  to  be  overflown,  they  would  be  only  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  of  upper  Egypt,  who  are  obliged  to  raife  the  water 
by  art. 

As  to  the  water  of  Egypt,  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  they 
have  any  that  does  not  depend  on  the  Nile  :  That  of  Jofeph’s  well,  which 
is  mention’d  by  fome  as  the  only  fpring  in  Egypt,  certainly  does  ;  for  it 
rifes  and  falls  with  the  Nile,  and  has  fome  degree  of  faltnefs,  by  palling 
through  the  nitrous  foil.  There  is  indeed  one  water  which  feems  to  be  a 
fpring  ;  it  rifes  in  feveral  parts  among  the  rocks,  and  even  drops  from 
them  at  the  ruin’d  convent  of  Dermadoud,  already  mention’d,  which  is 
fituated  in  a  narrow  valley,  between  the  high  mountains,  on  the  eaft  near 
Akmim,  in  upper  Egypt.  The  water  is  received  in  fmall  bafins,  in  the 
rock  from  which  it  runs,  and  makes  little  pools  about  the  vale.  In  upper 
Egypt,  efpecially  about  Efne,  they  dig  large  wells  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
river,  and  draw  up  the  water  from  them  ;  and  in  all  parts  they  have  wells 
of  brackifh  water,  which  can  no  where  be  wanting,  as  it  is  a  fandy  foil, 
and  the  earth  muff  be  full  of  water,  not  only  where  the  Nile  overflows, 
but  alfo  in  other  parts,  to  the  height  of  the  furface  of  the  Nile;  which 
accounts  for  the  Nile’s  being  the  bountiful  giver  of  water  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Egypt. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Nile. 

TH  E  river  Nile  is  one  of  the  greateft  curiolities  of  Egypt.  It  muft 
be  fuppofed  that  the  north  winds  are  the  caufe  of  its  overflow,  which 
begin  to  blow  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  drive  the  clouds, 
form’d  by  the  vapours  of  the  Mediterranean,  fouthward  as  far  as  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Ethiopia,  which  flopping  their  courfe,  they  condenfe,  and  fall  down 
in  violent  rains.  It  is  faid,  that  at  that  time  not  only  men,  from  their  rea¬ 
fon, 
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fori,  but  the  very  wild  beafts,  by  a  fort  of  inftlndt,  leave  the  mountains. 
This  wind,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  rife  of  the  Nile,  by  driving  the  clouds 
againft  thofe  hills,  is  alfo  the  caufe  of  it  in  another  refpedt,  as  it  drives 
in  the  water  from  the  fea,  and  keeps  back  the  waters  of  the  river  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  raife  the  waters  above.  The  increafe  of  its  rife  every  day 
muft  be  greateft  during  the  time  it  is  confined  within  its  banks.  By  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  laft  book,  of  its  rife  for  three  years,  I  find  it  rofe  the  fix  firft 
days  from  two  inches  to  five  inches  every  day  ;  for  the  twelve  next  days 
from  five  to  ten,  and  fo  continues  rifing  much  in  the  fame  manner,  but 
rather  abating  in  its  rife  every  day,  till  towards  the  time  it  arrives  at  the 
height  of  fix  teen  pikes,  when  the  Calige  or  canal  at  Cairo  is  cut  ;  after¬ 
wards,  tho’  it  goes  on  rifing  fix  weeks  longer,  yet  it  does  not  rife  fo  much 
every  day,  but  from  three  to  five  inches ;  for,  fpreading  over  the  land,  and 
entering  into  the  canals,  tho5  the  quantity  of  water  that  defcends  may  be 
much  greater  than  before,  yet  the  rife  is  not  fo  great ;  for  after  the  canal 
at  Cairo  is  open’d,  the  others  are  open’d  at  fix’d  times,  thofe  which  water 
the  loweft  grounds  being  cut  open  laft.  From  thefe  canals,  when  full,  the 
country  is  overflow’d,  and  not  commonly  from  the  great  body  of  the  Nile* 
that  is,  where  the  banks  are  high;  for  it  is  otherwife  in  the  Delta,  where 
they  are  low.  Canals  are  carried  along  the  higheft  parts  of  the  country, 
that  the  water  may  have  a  fall  from  them  to  all  other  parts,  when  the  Nile 
finks  ;  and  they  draw  the  water  out  of  the  great  canals  into  fmall  chan¬ 
nels,  to  convey  it  all  over  the  country.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  ground 
is  loweft  near  all  other  rivers  which  are  fupplied  from  rivulets;  but,  as 
no  water  falls  into  the  Nile  in  its  paflage  through  this,  country,  but,  oil 
the  contrary,  as  it  is  necefiary  that  this  river  fhould  overflow  the  country, 
and  the  water  of  it  be  convey’d  by  canals  to  all  parts,  efpecially  when  the 
waters  abate,  fo  it  feem’d  vifible  to  me,  that  the  land  of  Egypt  is  lower  at 
a  diftance  from  the  Nile,  than  it  is  near  it ;  and  I  imagined,  that  in  moft 
parts  it  appear’d  to  have  a  gradual  defcent  from  the  Nile  to  the  hills ;  that 
is,  to  the  foot  of  them,  that  may  be  faid  to  begin  at  thofe  fandy  parts,  a 
mile  or  two  diftant  from  them,  which  are  gentle  afeents,  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  are  not  overflow’d  by  the  Nile. 

The  Egyptians,  efpecially  the  Coptis,  are  very  fond  of  an  opinion,  that  the’ 
Nile  begins  to  rife  every  year  on  the  fame  day  ;  it  does  indeed  generally  begin 
about  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  of  June.  They  have  a  notion  alfo  of  a 
great  dew  falling  the  night  before  the  day  that  they  perceive  it  begins  to 
rife,  and  that  this  dew,  which  they  call  Nokta,  purifies  the  air.  This,  fome 
people  imagine  caufes  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  ferment,  and  turn  red,  and 
fometimes  green;  which  they  certainly  do  as  foon  as  the  Nile  begins  to 
rife,  and  continue  fo  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  days.  Then  the  waters 
are  very  unwholfome  and  purging ;  and  in  Cairo  they  drink  at  that  time 
of  the  water  preferved  in  citterns  under  the  houfes  and  mofques:  And  this 
might  originally  be  a  reafon  why  they  would  not  let  the  water  into  the 
canals,  which  would  fill  the  little  lakes  about  every  village,  and  afterwards 
fpoil  the  good  water  that  might  come  into  them.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the 
fources  of  the  Nile,  beginning  to  flow  plentifully,  the  waters  at  firft  bring 
away  that  green  or  red  filth  which  may  be  about  the  lakes  at  its  rife,  or  at 
the  rife  of  thefe  fmall  rivers  that  flow  into  it,  near  its  principal  fource ;  for, 
tho’  there  is  fo  little  water  in  the  Nile  when  at  loweft,  that  there  is  hardly 
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any  current  in  many  parts  of  it,  yet  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  the  waters 
fhould  ftagnate  in  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  fo  as  to  become  green.  Afterwards 
the  water  becomes  very  red,  and  ftill  more  turbid,  and  then  it  begins  to 
be  wholfome,  and  is  drunk  by  the  vulgar  ;  but  molt  people  have  large 
iarrs  the  infides  of  which  they  rub  with  pounded  almonds,  that  is,  what 
remains  after  the  oil  is  prefled  out,  which  caufes  the  water  to  ferment  and 
fettle  in  four  or  five  hours.  The  water  continues  reddilh  till  the  rapidity 
of  the  dream  begins  to  abate  in  December  and  January ;  but  the  river 
continues  to  fall,  even  to  the  feafon  when  it  begins  to  rife  again ;  the  waters 
beino-  always  yellowifh,  and  colouring  the  waters  of  the  fea  for  fome  leagues 
out"  I  found  the  height  of  the  Nile  at  the  Mikias  in  January,  according 
to  their  account,  to  be  about  eleven  pikes ;  in  March  about  nine  pikes  ; 
but  in  the  computation  of  the  rife  of  the  Nile,  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  three  pikes 
lefs  than  the  account  they  give  °f  d.  They  told  me  alfo,  that  the  mud, 
which  fettles  every  year  in  the  Mikias,  is  about  five  feet  deep.  I  could  not 
have  thought  it  fo  much,  tho’  a  fucceflion  of  water  may  raife  it  fo  high. 

The  precife  day  the  Coptis  would  fix  the  beginning  of  its  rife  to,  is  the 
twelfth  of  their  month  Keah,  which  is  the  filth  of  June  O.  S.  and  this 
being  their  feftival  of  St.  Michael,  they  make  a  miracle  of  it.  .  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  about  this  time,  or  rather  about  St.  ^  ohn,  the  plague  begins  to  flop, 
when  it  happens  to  be  here,  and  becomes  lefs  mortal ;  tho  it  leems  rather 
to  be  owing  to  the  change  of  the  wind,  and  the  falling  of  the  dew,  which 
are  fome  time  before,  and  then  they  begin  to  find  the  effects  of  it.  The 
Nile  is  commonly  about  fixteen  pikes  high,  from  the  twenty- fifth  of  July 
to  the  eighteenth  of  Auguft  ;  the  fooner  it  happens,  they  look  on  it,  they 
have  a  better  profpeft  of  a  high  Nile.  It  has  happen’d  fo  late  as  the  firft,  and 
even  the  nineteenth  of  September  ;  but  they  have  been  then  affhdted  with 
plague  and  famine,  the  Nile  not  rifing  to  its  proper  height.  Eighteen  pikes 
is  but  an  indifferent  Nile,  twenty  is  middling,  twenty- two  is  a  good  Nile, 
beyond  which  it  feldom  rifes ;  and  it  is  faid,  if  it  rifes  above  twenty- four 
pikes,  it  is  to  be  look’d  on  as  an  inundation,  and  is  of  bad  confequence,  as 
the  water  does  not  retire  in  time  to  fow  the  corn;  but  I  cannot  find  any 
certain  account  when  this  has  happen’d.  As  many  parts  of  Egypt  are  not 
overflown,  one  would  imagine,  when  the  Nile  does  not  rife  high,  they 
might  fupply  the  want  of  the  water  by  labour,  and  raifing  water,  as  in  up- 
perEgypt ;  but  it  is  faid,  if  it  is  a  low  Nile,  the  water  retires  too  foon,  and 
the  earth  muff  be  fown  in  a  proper  time  after,  before  it  dries  into  hard 
cakes,  in  which  cafe,  the  hot  weather,  ftill  continuing,  breeds  or  preferves 
a  worm  that  eats  the  corn,  as  well  as  withers  the  young  plant ;  fo  that  it 
feems  better  that  the  land  fhould  not  be  overflow’d  at  all,  than  not  fuffi- 
ciently  water’d.  Another  reafon  of  which  may  be,  that  when  it  is  not 
overflow’d,  the  ground  may  be  cultivated  in  proper  time  ;  which  cannot 
be,  when  it  is  only  overflow’d  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  not  fufficient.  More¬ 
over,  when  the  height  of  the  Nile  does  not  amount  to  fixteen  pikes,  whilft 
they  exped  it  to  rife  higher,  it  begins  to  fall,  and  the  ground  is  to  be  la¬ 
bour’d  out  of  feafon,  during  the  hct  weather,  and  the  water  is  flowing 
from  them,  to  increafe  the  immenfe  labour  of  watering,  by  raifing  it 
higher,  to  a  dry  thirfty  land  that  will  drink  it  up;  and  if  they  fow  too 
foon,  the  fame  inconveniences  would  follow  as  above.  As  they  have  dikes 
to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  canals  till  the  proper  time  comes  to  let  it 
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in,  fo  they  have  contrivances  to  keep  it  in  fome  canals  after  the  Nile  is  fal¬ 
len,  as  well  as  in  certain  lakes  when  the  Nile  grows  low  ,•  and  from  them, 
they  let  it  out  at  pleafure,  on  lands  that  are  higher  than  the  channels  of 
the  canals :  And  Strabo  takes  notice  of  thefe  methods  to  hinder  the  water 
from  flowing  in,  or  going  out  when  it  is  in.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  the  banks  are  low,  and  the  water  overflows  the  land  foon.  There 
likewife  it  has  its  vent  into  the  fea  ;  fo  that  the  water  does  not  rife  at  Ro~ 
fetto,  and  below  Damiata,  above  three  or  four  pikes :  And  I  was  affured, 
it  does  not  rife  above  four  or  five  at  Aflouan,  juft;  below  the  cataradls; 
the  reafon  of  which  may  be,  that  the  Nile  below  is  very  broad,  and  that 
the  banks  are  not,  as  in  other  places,  perpendicular,  but  Hoping,  fo  that 
the  water  is  not  confined,  but  fpreads  over  the  banks,  towards  which  the  low 
hills  come,  on  the  weft  fide,  with  a  gentle  defcent. 

The  Grand  Signor  has  not  a  title  to  his  rents,  till  the  canal  is  open’d  at 
Cairo,  by  breaking  down  the  bank  that  is  thrown  up  before  it,  which  is 
not  to  be  done,  till  the  Nile  rifes  to  fixteen  pikes ;  yet,  when  the  Nile  once 
did  not  rife  fo  high,  and  the  Pafha  cauled  the  canal  to  be  open’d,  the 
people,  notwithftanding,  would  not  pay  the  tribute.  The  Nile  has  fome- 
times  been  known  to  rife  irregularly,  as  it  did  a  pike  or  two  in  December, 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-feven ;  at  which  the  people  were 
alarm’d,  having  made  fome  obfervations,  that  misfortunes  had  happen’d  to 
Egypt  when  the  Nile  had  rifen  out  of  feafon,  and,  particularly,  that  it  did 
fo  in  the  time  of  Cleopatra,  when  Egypt  was  taken  by  the  Romans.  But, 
however,  nothing  happen’d  the  year  following,  but  a  very  plentiful  rifing 
of  the  Nile,  which  is  the  blefling  of  Egypt.  The  time  when  the  Nile  is 
at  higheft,  is  about  the  middle  of  September. 

They  have  different  methods  of  railing  the  water,  where  the  Nile  is  not  Rai^g  thd 
much  below  the  furface  of  the  ground ;  as  at  Rofetto  and  Damiata,  they  Nlle  wacer* 
make  a  hole  and  put  in  a  wheel  made  with  boxes  round  its  circumference, 
which  receive  the  water,  and,  as  the  wheel  goes  round,  the  boxes  empty 
at  top  into  a  trough  made  for  that  purpofe.  Where  the  water  is  too 
deep  to  be  raifed  in  this  way,  they  put  a  cord  round  the  wheel,  which 
reaches  down  to  the  water  ;  to  it  they  tie  earthen  jarrs,  which  fill  with 
water  as  it  goes  round,  and  empty  themfelves  at  top  in  the  fame  manner, 
being  turn’d  by  oxen.  Where  the  banks  are  high,  the  moft  common  way 
is  to  make  a  bafin  in  the  fide  of  them,  and  fixing  a  pole  with  an  axle  on 
another  forked  pole,  they  tie  a  pole  at  the  end  of  that,  and  at  the  end 
again  of  this  which  is  next  to  the  river,  a  leathern  bucket  ■  and  a  ftone  be¬ 
ing  tied  to  the  other  end,  two  men  draw  down  the  bucket  into  the  water, 
and  the  weight  brings  it  up,  the  men  dire&ing  it,  and  turning  the  water 
into  the  bafin  ,*  from  this  it  runs  into  another  bafin,  whence  it  is  raifed  in 
like  manner,  and  fo  I  have  feen  five,  one  over  another,  in  the  upper  parts 
°f  Egypt,  which  is  a  great  labour.  This  is  reprefented  in  the  eighth  plate 
at  D.  Another-  way  moftly  ufed  in  raifing  water  from  the  canals,  is  a  firing 
tied  to  each  end  of  a  basket,  with  one  man  to  each  firing,  who  let  th? 
bafket  into  the  water,  and  drawing  the  firings  tight,  raife  it  three  or  four 
feet  to  a  little  canal,  into  which  they  empty  it,  and  by  that  it  is  convey’d 
over  the  land.  This  is  reprefented  at  D.  in  the  eighth  plate.  The  waters 
of  the  Nile  are  efteem’d  to  be  very  wholfome  and  nourilhing,  and  may  be 
drunk  very  plentifully,  without  any  inconvenience. 

Vol.  I.  F  f  f  I  know 
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I  know  not  whether  there  are  any  fort  of  fifh  in  the  Nile,  that  are  in 
the  rivers  in  Europe,  except  eels  and  mullet,  which  lad,  and  home  other 
fiili  in  it,  come  from  the  fea  at  certain  feafons,  There  is  no  fort  of  fhell- 
fifli  in  the  river;  but  in  Baher  Jofeph,  the  canal  near  Faiume,  which  runs 
into  the  lake  Caroon,  there  is  a  large  musde,  that  has  within  it  a  fort  of 
mother  of  pearl  of  a  reddifh  caft.  I  never  could  be  well  informed  about 
the  Hippopotamus,  and  only  heard  that  they  have  been  feen  about  Damiata, 
and  that  by  night  they  had  dedroyed  whole  fields  of  corn ;  but  I  take  the 
foundation  of  this  account  to  be  owing  to  one  that  was  taken  there  fome 
years  ago  ;  they  feem  to  be  natives  of  Ethiopia,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Nile,  and  it  mull  be  very  feldom  that  they  come  down  into  Egypt.  The 
antients  as  well  as  moderns,  notwithftanding,  mention  that  this  bead, 
when  he  is  out  of  order,  has  a  method  of  bleeding  himfelf  in  the  leg 
with  the  fharp  pointed  end  of  a  reed,  that  grows  in  thofe  parts,  though  it 
mud  be  very  difficult  to  make  fuch  an  obfervation  c.  Herodotus  mentions 
thefe  fifhes,  defcribes  them  particularly,  and  fays,  they  were  worffiipp’d  in 
fome  part  of  Egypt  +.  The  fifh  modly  edeemed  are  the  Bulfi,  which 
are  very  plentiful,  and  fomething  like  a  large  roach  ;  the  Sebuga,  which 
is  full  of  bones,  and  eats  much  like  a  herring  ;  the  Rai,  which  is  call’d  the 
Cefalo  in  Italian,  and  comes  from  the  fea  ;  but  what  is  dill  more  edeem’d, 
is  a  fifh,  which  the  French  call  the  Variole,  becaufe  it  is  very  much  like 
a  carp;  they  fay  they  are  fometimes  found  of  two  hundredweight.  But 
the  mod  delicate  fifh  is  the  Kefher,  which  is  caught  only  towards  upper 
Egypt ;  the  Ikin  appears  like  that  of  the  falmon;  it  has  a  fort  of  a  long 
narrow  fnout,  with  fo  fmall  a  mouth,  that,  from  it,  as  well  as  from  its 
infide,  one  might  conje&ure,  it  lives  by  fucking  a  juice  either  from  the 
weeds,  or  out  of  the  ground,  as  reprefented  in  the  feventieth  plate.  When 
I  was  in  upper  Egypt,  they  told  me  there  was  a  large  fifh  call’d  Latous, 
which  probably  is  the  Latus  that  was  wordiipp’d  by  the  Egyptians,  from 
which  the  city  called  Latopolis  had  its  name.  They  inform’d  me  that 
this  fifh  at  Cairo  was  call’d  Cufir,  whence  I  fuppofe  it  mud  be  the  fame 
with  the  Kefher.  There  is  a  fmall  fifh  call’d  Gurgur  in  upper  Egypt,  and 
Shalh  at  Cairo;  it  is  at  mod  about  a  foot  long;  its  head  is  well  fortified 
with  a  drong  bone;  the  fin  on  the  back,  and  on  each  fide  under  the 
gills  is  armed  with  a  fharp  bone,  as  reprefented  in  the  fame  plate:  They 
have  an  opinion,  that  this  fifh  enters  the  crocodile,  and  kills  it.  This 
poffibly  may  be  what  Pliny  feems  to  call,  erroneoudy,  the  dolphin,  which, 
he  fays,  has  a  fharp  point  on  his  back,  with  which,  getting  under  the  cro¬ 
codile’s  belly,  he  wounds  him. 

It  is  a  general  obfervation,  that  a  crocodile  has  no  tongue,  and  Hero¬ 
dotus  affirms  it;  but  he  has  a  flefhy  fubdance  like  a  tongue,  that  is 
fix’d  all  along  to  the  lower  jaw,  which  may  ferve  to  turn  his  meat.  He 
has  two  long  teeth  at  the  end  of  his  lower  jaw,  and  there  are  two  holes 
in  the  upper  jaw,  into  which  thefe  teeth  go:  When  he  fhuts  his  mouth, 
he  moves  only  the  upper  jaw.  1  found  by  experience,  that  the  crocodiles 
arc  very  quick  lighted,*  for,  making  a  circuit  to  come  dire&ly  behind  them, 
to  fhoot  at  them,  I  always  obferved  they  began  to  move  gently  into  the 
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water,  as  foon  as  I  came  in  fight  of  them ;  and  there  is  a  fort  of  channel 
on  the  head  behind  each  eye,  by  which  objedls  are  convey’d  to  them. 
Their  eggs  are  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe  egg:  They  make  a  hole  about 
two  feet  deep  in  the  fand,  above  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  e,  in  which  they 
lay  their  eggs,  and  cover  them  over,  often  going  to  the  place  and  taking 
care  of  their  young,  when  hatch’d,  which  immediately  run  into  the  "wa¬ 
ter.  1  hey  lay  fifty  eggs,  which  are  twenty -five  or  thirty  days  in  hatch¬ 
ing:  The  people  fearch  for  the  eggs  to  deftroy  them,  with  an  iron  pike. 

1  could  get  no  account  in  upper  Egypt  of  the  Ichneumon’s  deftroying  the 
eggs,  and  entering  by  the  mouth  of  the  crocodile  into  his  bowels,  and 
killing  him  ;  and  it  feems  improbable  that  it  can  do  this  without  being 
ftifled;  the  animal  they  have  here,  called  Pharaoh’s  rat,  which  is  fliewn 
for  it  in  Europe,  is  fomething  of  the  make  of  a  fiote,  but  much  larger; 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  deftroys  their  eggs.  The  crocodile  when^  on 
land  is  always  feen  very  near  the  water,  with  his  head  towards  the  river, 
on  the  low  banks  of  fandy  iflands;  and  if  they  are  difturbed,  they  walk 
gently  into  the  river,  and  difappear  by  degrees,  though  it  is  faid  they 
can  run  faft.  Herodotus  fays,  they  eat  nothing  during  four  months,  in 
the  winter;  and  Pliny,  that  they  lie  hid  in  caves  during  that  feafon,-  but 
I  faw  them  in  great  abundance  all  the  month  of  January,  and  was  aftured, 
they  never  go  above  thirty  or  forty  paces  from  the  river,  and  that  they 
venture  fo  far  only  by  night;  though  it  is  probable,  they  are  moftly  out  of 
water  by  day,  to  fun  themfelves  in  winter,  as  I  obferved ;  and  it  is  alfc  pro¬ 
bable,  that  they  keep  in  the  water  by  day  in  fummer,  when  the  fun  is  hot. 
The  people  fay,  they  cannot  take  a  man  fwimming  in  the  water,  but  if  a 
man  or  beaft  Hands  by  the  river,  they  jump  at  once  out  of  the  water, 
and  feize  him  with  their  fore  claws,-  but  if  the  diflance  is  too  great,  they 
make  a  fpring,  and  beat  down  the  prey  with  their  tails.  I  believe  the 
moft  common  way  of  killing  them,  is  by  {hooting  them ;  and  the  ball 
muft  be  directed  towards  their  bellies,  where  the  fkin  is  foft,  and  not 
arm’d  with  feales,  as  their  backs  are.  Yet  they  give  an  account  of  a  me¬ 
thod  of  catching  them,  fomething  like  that  which  Herodotus  8  relates  : 
They  make  fome  animal  cry  at  a  diflance  from  the  river,  and  when  the 
crocodile  comes  out,  they  thruft  a  fpear  into  his  body,  to  which  a  rope  is 
tied  ;  they  then  let  him  go  into  the  water  to  fpend  himfelf,  and  afterwards 
drawing  him  out,  run  a  pole  into  his  mouth,  and,  jumping  on  his  back, 
tie  his  jaws  together.  The  crocodile  moft  commonly  frequents  low 
iflands;  and  for  that  reafon  there  are  very  few  below  Akmim;  and  in 
thefe  lower  parts,  the  current  may  be  too  ftrong  for  them,  which  they 
avoid,  as  well  as  places  where  the  Nile  runs  among  rocks,  as  it  does  at  the 
catara&s.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  antient  Egyptians,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  call’d  the  crocodile  Champfa,  and  at  this  day  the  Egyptians 
call  them  Timfah. 

e  Parit  ova  quanta  anferes,  eaque  extra  locum  crefcit  magnitudinem.  Plin.  Nat.  Hifl.  viii.  c.  25, 
eum  Temper  incubat,  pr^divinatione  quadam,  ad  f  Dies  in  terra  agit,  nodes  in  aqua.  Ibid, 
quern  fummo  audu  eo  anno  acceffurus  eft  Nilus.  &  Herodotus  ii.  c.  70. 

Nihil  aliud  animal  ex  minori  origine  in  majorem 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Vegetables  of  Egypt. 

EGYPT  does  not  naturally  produce  a  great  number  of  vegetables; 

the  heat  and  inundations  every  year  deftroying  moft  of  the  tender 
plants.  Where  the  Nile  has  overflown,  and  the  land  is  fown,  it  yields  a 
great  increafe,  and,  as  it  was  formerly  the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire, 
fo  it  is  now  of  the  Turkifh  dominions  ;  from  whence  they  conftantly  re¬ 
ceive  their  rice,  and  alfo  corn,  whenever  they  have  occafion.  In  upper 
Egypt,  the  Arab  Sheiks  have  vaft  granaries  of  corn,  where  they  lay  up 
what  is  more  than  fuflicient  for  the  confumption  of  Egypt;  and  they  chufe 
rather  to  let  it  lie  till  it  rots,  than  to  lend  down  more  than  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for;  which  would  fink  the  price:  But  when  there  is  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  demand,  they  then  open  their  granaries.  From  Egypt  all  the  weftern 
parts  of  Arabia  Foelix,  about  Mecca  and  Gedda,  are  fupplied  ;  to  which  port 
they  carry  yearly  about  twenty  fhip  loads  of  corn  and  rice  from  Suez ;  it 
being  the  return  which  the  fhips  make,  that  come  loaded  with  coffee.  The 
Arabs  alfo  in  Arabia  Petr  sea  on  the  Red  fea,  have  their  fupply  from  E- 
gypt,  before  the  caravan  returns  from  Mecca;  and  fecure  their  provifion, 
by  threatning  to  plunder  the  caravan,  if  they  are  refufed.  They  fow  the 
land  with  clover,  without  ploughing  it,  and  it  is  this  that  fupplies  the 
place  of  grafs,  which  they  have  not.  They  have  a  fpring  harveft  from 
January  to  May,  and  a  winter  harveft  about  Gdtober.  For  the  latter, 
about  July,  before  the  Nile  overflows  the  land,  they  fow  rice,  Indian 
wheat,  and  another  fort  that  produces  a  large  cane,  but  an  ear  like 
millet,  (which  they  call  the  corn  of  Damafcus ;  and  in  Italian  is 
call’d  Surgo  RoffoJ  and  they  likewife  plant  their  fugar  canes ;  all  thefe 
being  plants  that  require  much  water,  efpecially  rice,  which  has 
an  ear  fomething  like  oats,  and  is  reap’d  before  the  water  is  gone  off, 
and  carried  to  dry  ground ;  its  grain  looks  like  barley  ;  and  they  take 
off  the  hufk  with  a  hollow  cylinder,  one  end  of  which  has  a  blunt  edge, 
which  being  raifed  and  let  down  by  a  machine  turned  by  oxen,  and  fal¬ 
ling  on  the  rice,  caufes  the  outer  coat  to  fcale  off ;  and  being  cleaned,  they 
mix  with  it  a  fmall  quantity  of  fait,  to  preferve  it  from  vermin.  The  peo¬ 
ple  eat  a  great  quantity  of  the  green  fugar  canes,  and  make  a  coarfe  loaf 
fugar,  and  alfo  fugar-candy,  and  fome  very  fine  fugar  fent  to  Conftantino- 
ple  to  the  Grand  Signor,  which  is  very  dear,  being  made  only  for  that 
purpofe.  The  fpring  corn  and  vegetables  are  fown  in  November  and 
December,  as  foon  as  the  Nile  is  gone  off,  and  earlier,  where  the  Nile 
does  not  overflow;  thefe  are  wheat,  which  is  all  bearded,  lentils,  lupins, 
flax,  barley,  that  has  fix  rows  of  grain  in  one  ear,  and  is  ufed  moftly 
for  horfes.  They  have  no  oats,  but  fow  beans  for  the  camels,  which  the 
people  alfo  eat  green,  both  raw  and  boiled,  and  likewife  dry.  Befides  thefe, 
they  fow  a  fort  of  vetch  with  one  large  grain  on  each  pod,  call’d  Haum,  which 
they  eat  raw  when  green,  and,  dreflcd,  is  not  much  inferior  to  peafe,  which 
they  have  not,  but  they  arc  ufed  moftly  dry.  They  alfo  cultivate,  at  this 
feafon,  the  Saffranoun,  which  grows  like  fuccory,  and  the  flower  of  it 
dyes  a  rofe  colour;  it  is  exported  into  many  parts  of  Europe.  They  have 
alio  an  herb,  call’d  Nil,  which  they  cultivate,  in  order  to  make  a  fort  of 
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indigo  blue,  which  they  do  if  I  midake  not,  by  pounding  and  boiling  it, 
afterwards  leaving  it  to  deep  in  water,  and,  I  fuppofe,  preding  it  out,  and 
then  probably  boiling  it  again,  or  letting  it  evaporate,  till  it  becomes  a 
cake  or  powder.  They  have  all  forts  of  melons,  cucumbers,  and  other 
vegetables  of  that  kind,  which  the  people  eat  much  in  the  hot  weather, 
as  a  cooling  food.  Upper  Egypt  fupplies  mod  parts  of  Europe  with  Senna ; 
and  in  the  fandy  grounds  there,  the  Coloquintida  grows  wild,  like  a  cala- 
bafh,  being  round,  and  about  three  inches  diameter. 

As  the  land  of  Egypt  does  not  in  any  part  run  into  wood,  fo  it  is  much  TreeJ?* 
to  be  quedioned,  if  there  are  any  trees  in  it,  which  have  not  been  tranf- 
planted  to  it  from  other  countries.  Thofe  which  are  only  in  gardens,  as  the 
Cadia,  the  orange  and  lemon  kind,  apricots,  the  Mofeh,  a  delicate  fruit,  that 
cannot  be  preferved ,*  the  pomegranate,  the  Cous  or  cream  tree,  all  thefe  are 
without  doubt  exotic  trees ;  and  fo  probably  is  the  cotton,  which  I  faw  in 
upper  Egypt,  of  the  perennial  kind ;  I  have  fince  been  told  that  animal  cot¬ 
ton  grows  in  Delta.  The  following  trees  are  mod  common  in  Egypt,  and 
the  two  fird  are  mod  likely  to  be  natives;  a  tree  call’d  Sount,  which 
feems  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  Acacia ;  it  bears  a  fort  of  key  or  pod,  which 
they  ufe  in  tanning  their  leather,  indead  bark :  There  is  another  fort 
of  it  in  their  gardens,  called  Fetneh;  it  feems  to  be  the  Acacia  of  Italy, 
call’d  by  the  Italians  Gazieh ;  it  is  edeem’d  becaufe  of  a  fweet  yellow 
dower  it  bears ;  but  the  roots  of  it  open’d  and  bruifed,  fend  forth  fuch  a 
difagreeable  fmell,  that  it  infe&s  the  air  for  a  confiderable  didance.  The 
Ettle,  which  we  call  the  tamarifk,  a  tree  that  grows  wild  in  the  fouth  parts 
of  France ;  the  bark  of  it  is  ufed  in  phyfic,  as  a  remedy  for  the  dropfy ; 
and  the  roots  of  it  growing  into  a  cidern  at  Rama  near  Jerufalem,  that 
water  is  edeemed  good  for  this  didemper.  The  Dumez  is  call’d  by 
Europeans,  Pharaoh’s  fruit ;  it  is  the  fycamore  of  the  antients,  and  is  pro¬ 
perly  a  Ficus  fatuus:  The  fig  is  fmall,  but  like  common  figs;  at  the  end  of 
it  a  fort  of  water  gathers  together,  and,  unlefs  it  is  cut  and  the  water  let 
out,  it  will  not  ripen ;  this  they  fometimes  do,  covering  the  bough  with 
a  net,  to  keep  off  the  birds ;  and  the  fruit  is  not  bad,  though  it  is  not 
edeemed.  It  is  a  large  fpreading  tree,  with  a  round  leaf,  and  has  this 
particular  quality,  that  fhort  branches  without  leaves  come  out  of  the  great 
limbs  all  about  the  wood,  and  thefe  bear  the  fruit.  It  was  of  the  timber 
of  this  tree  that  the  Egyptians  made  their  coffins  for  their  embalmed  bodies, 
and  the  wood  remains  found  to  this  day.  Thefe  trees  are  likewife  in  fome 
parts  of  Syria:  They  are  fometimes  planted  near  villages,  efpecially  about 
Cairo ;  and  the  Sount  is  often  planted  on  each  fide  the  road,  there  being 
alfo  little  woods  of  it,  near  fome  villages.  But  the  mod  extraordinary  The  Palm 
tree  is  the  palm  or  date  tree,  which  is  of  great  ufe  in  this  country,  and  tree‘ 
deferves  a  particular  defcription.  For  three  or  four  years,  no  body  of  a 
tree  appears  above  ground,  but  they  are  as  in  our  green  houfes.  If  the 
top  is  cut  off,  with  the  boughs  coming  from  it,  either  then  or  afterwards, 
the  young  bud,  and  the  ends  of  the  tender  boughs  united  together  at  top, 
are  a  delicate  food,  fomething  like  chefnuts,  but  much  finer,  and  is  fold 
very  dear.  This  tree  being  fo  fruitful,  they  rarely  cut  off  the  top,  unlefs 
the  tree  is  blown  down ;  though  I  have  been  told,  that  part  of  it  may  be 
cut  away  without  hurting  the  tree.  The  boughs  are  of  a  grain  like  cane, 
and,  when  the  tree  grows  larger,  a  great  number  of  dringy  fibres  feem  to 
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ftretch  out  from  the  boughs  on  each  fide,  which  crofs  one  another  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they  take  out  from  between  the  boughs  a  fort  of  bark  like 
clofe  net  work  ;  and  this  they  fpin  out  with  the  hand,  and  with  it  make 
cords  of  all  lizes,  which  are  moftly  ufed  in  Egypt.  They  alfo  make  of  it  a 
fort  of  brufh  for  cloaths.  Of  the  leaves  they  make  mattreffes,  bafkets,  and 
brooms ;  and  of  the  branches,  all  forts  of  cage  work,  fquare  baskets  for  packing, 
that  ferve  for  many-ufes  inftead  of  boxes ;  and  the  ends  of  the  boughs,  that 
grow  next  to  the  trunk,  being  beaten  like  flax,  the  fibres  feparate,  and  be¬ 
ing  tied  together  at  the  narrow  end,  they  ferve  for  brooms.  Thefe  boughs 
do  not  fall  off  of  themfelves  in  many  years,  even  after  they  are  dead,  as 
they  die  after  five  or  fix  years ;  but,  as  they  are  of  great  ufe,  they  com¬ 
monly  cut  them  off  every  year  (unlefs  fuch  as  are  at  a  great  diftance  from 
any  town  or  village)  leaving  the  ends  of  them  on  the  tree,  which  ftrengthen 
it  much ;  and  when  after  many  years  they  drop  off,  the  tree  is  weaken’d 
by  it,  and  very  often  is  broke  down  by  the  wind ;  the  diameter  of  the  tree 
being  little  more  than  a  foot,  and  not  above  eight  or  nine  inches  when  the 
ends  of  the  boughs  drop  off ;  and,  if  the  tree  is  weak  towards  the  bottom, 
they  raife  a  mound  of  earth  round,  and  it  flioots  out  abundance  of  fmall 
roots  along  the  fide  of  the  tree,  which  increafe  its  bulk,  fo  that  the  earth 
being  removed,  the  tree  is  better  able  to  refift  the  wind.  The  palm-tree 
grows  very  high  in  one  ffem,  and  is  not  of  a  proportionable  bulk.  The 
timber  is  porous,  and  that  which  is  moft  folid,  has  fomething  of  the  coarfe 
grain  of  the  oak.  of  New  England  ;  but  it  lafts  a  great  while  in  all  infide 
work  of  rafters  and  the  like.  It  is  rarely  ufed  for  boards,  except  about 
Faiume,  where  the  trees  are  large.  It  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  heart 
of  the  tree  is  the  fofteft  and  leaft  durable  part,  the  outer  parts  being  the 
moft  folid  ;  fo  that  they  generally  ufe  the  trees  intire  on  the  tops  of  their 
houfes,  or  divide  them  only  into  two  parts.  A  fort  of  bough  fhoots  out, 
and  bears  the  fruit  in  a  kind  of  fheath,  which  opens  as  it  grows.  The 
male  bears  a  large  bunch,  fomething  like  millet,  which  is  full  of  a  white 
flower,  and,  unlefs  the  young  fruit  of  the  female  is  impregnated  with  it, 
the  fruit  is  good  for  nought;  and,  to  fecure  it,  they  tie  a  piece  of  this 
fruit  of  the  male  to  every  bearing  branch  of  the  female.  Strabo  obferves, 
that  the  palm-trees  in  Judea  did  not  bear  fruit,  as  at  prefent ;  which  pro¬ 
bably  may  be  owing  to  their  not  having  the  male  tree ;  concerning  which 
I  could  get  no  information  ;  but  the  fruit  of  the  female  tree,  without  the 
male,  drops  off,  or  comes  to  no  perfection.  About  Damafcus  I  faw  a  firing 
of  figs  tied  aim  oft  to  every  fig-tree,  and  was  told  that  they  were  the  male 
fig,  placed  there  for  the  fame  purpofe,  as  the  male  date  is  tied  to  the  fe¬ 
male.  The  fruit  of  the  date,  when  frefh,  eats  well  roafted,  and  alfo  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  fweet-meat.  It  is  efteem’d  of  a  hot  nature,  and,  as  it  comes  in 
during  the  winter,  being  ripe  in  November,  providence  feems  to  have  de- 
fign’d  it  as  a  warm  food,  during  the  cold  feafon,  to  comfort  the  ftomach, 
in  a  country  where  it  has  not  given  wine.  It  is  proper  to  drink  water  with 
it,  as  they  do  in  thefe  countries,  and  fo  it  becomes  a  good  corrective  of 
that  cold  element.  From  the  date  they  draw  a  tolerable  fpirit,  which  is 
ufed  much  by  the  Chriftians  in  upper  Egypt.  In  thefe  upper  parts  of  Egypt 
they  have  a  palm-tree  call’d  the  Dome.  The  ftem  does  not  grow  high, 
but  there  foon  fhoot  out  from  it  two  branches,  and  from  each  of  them  two 
others,  and  fo,  for  four  or  five  times,  each  branch  divides  into  two.  The 
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leaf  is  of  a  femicircular  figure,  about  three  feet  diameter,  and  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  fruit  is  oval,  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  wide.  The 
fleffi  on  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick;  but  it  is  dry  and  bulky, 
having  fomething  of  the  tafte  of  ginger- bread  :  They  therefore  make  holes 
in  it,  and  moiften  it  with  water.  Under  this  there  is  a  fhell,  and  within 
that  a  large  kernel,  which  is  hollow  within,*  fo  that,  making  a  hole  through 
it  when  it  is  green,  it  ferves  for  a  fnuff-box,  and  turn’d  when  dry,  makes 
very  fine  beads,  that  have  a  polifh  like  marble  :  They  are  much  ufed  by 
the  Turks,  who  bring  them  from  Mecca.  This  tree,  with  its  fruit  and 
leaves,  is  reprefented  in  the  feventy-fecond  and  feventy- third  plates:  It 
comes  neareft  to  the  palm  of  Brafil,  with  the  folding  or  fan-leaf ;  but,  as 
it  branches  out  into  feveral  limbs,  it  differs  from  any  that  I  can  find  have 
ever  been  defcribed  :  I  have  therefore  call’d  it  the  Thebaic  palm. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Animals  of  Egypt. 

i  *  • 

THERE  are  not  a  great  variety  of  four-footed  beafis  in  Egypt* 

The  tyger,  the  Dubber,  or  Ahena  are  very  rare,  except  that  there 
are  fome  few  near  Alexandria.  The  fox  and  hare  are  of  a  light 
colour  ;  the  latter  are  not  very  common.  About  Alexandria,  and  in  other 
parts,  the  antelopes  are  common ;  they  have  longer  horns,  and  are  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  the  antelopes  of  other  countries.  The  animal  call’d  by  Europeans 
Pharaoh’s  rat,  has  been  thought  to  be  the  Ichneumon.  In  the  deferts,  as  I 
went  to  Suez,  I  faw  the  holes  of  an  animal  call’d  Jerdaon,  which  I  thought 
might  be  it;  but  I  omitted  to  be  fully  inform’d  about  it:  ’Tis  faid,  they 
are  in  all  parts  of  Egypt.  The  milch  kind  are  large  and  red,  with  very 
fhort  horns,  fuch  as  are  commonly  reprefented  in  antient  facrifices  ;  they 
make  ufe  of  them  to  turn  the  wheels  with  which  they  draw  water,  and 
to  plow  their  land ;  they  have  alfo  a  large  Buffalo,  which  is  not  mifchie- 
vous,  as  the  frnall  fort  in  Italy.  They  are  fo  impatient  of  heat,  that  they 
Hand  in  the  water  with  only  their  nofes  out  to  breathe ;  and,  where  they 
have  not  this  convenience,  they  will  lie  all  day  wallowing  in  mud  and  wa¬ 
ter,  like  fwine.  In  Cairo,  all  but  the  great  people  mount  affes;  they  are 
a  fine  large  breed,  and  it  is  faid  there  are  forty  thoufand  in  that  city. 

It  hath  been  often  obferved,  how  wonderfully  the  camel  is  fitted  to  travel  Camel& 
through  deferts  in  hot  countries,  where  they  will  go  eight  days  without 
water.  1  have  been  a  witnefs  of  their  travelling  four  days  without  drink¬ 
ing.  They  can  live  on  fuch  little  fhrubs  as  thofe  deferts  produce,  without 
grafs,  and  are  fatisfied  with  a  very  little  corn,  which  travellers  commonly 
carry  ground  into  meal ;  and,  tempering  it  with  water,  they  cram  them 
with  large  balls  of  it.  They  go  about  two  miles,  or  two  miles  and  a  half, 
in  an  hour,  and  I  have  travelled  on  them  fixteen  hours  without  flopping. 

A  fmaller  fort,  call’d  Hayjin,  pace  and  gallop  very  fwiftly ;  and  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  affirm’d,  they  will  carry  one  perfon  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day. 
Thefe  feem  to  be  what  we  call  dromedaries,  there  being  none  of  thofe 
with  two  bunches,  that  I  could  ever  be  inform’d  of,  in  thefe  countries ; 
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and  I  have  fince  been  told,  that  they  are  a  breed  of  Tartary,  for  the  people 
here  never  heard  of  them.  The  Arabs  do  not  kill  the  camel  for  food,  but 
the  great  Turks  eat  the  flefli  of  the  young  camel,  as  a  mod  delicate  difh; 
but  will  not  permit  it  to  be  eaten  by  Chriftians,  probably  that  the  breed 
may  not  be  deftroy’d.  Before  the  great  heat  comes  on,  they  have  a  me¬ 
thod  of  preparing  them  againft  it,  by  befmearing  their  bodies,  to  preferve 
them  againft  the  effeds  of  the  heat.  The  flefhy  foot  is  admirably  well 
fitted  for  travelling  on  the  hot  fands,  which  would  parch  and  deftroy  the 
hoof;  and  it  is  faid,  before  they  begin  a  long  journey,  in  which  they  will 
be  obliged  to  go  feveral  days  without  water,  they  accuftom  them  to  it  by 
degrees,  before  they  fet  out,  by  keeping  them  from  drinking. 

The  horfes  here  are  very  fine,  efpecially  thofe  of  upper  Egypt,  being  of 
the  Arab  and  Barbary  race.  They  have  one  great  fault,  which  is,  that  their 
necks  are  generally  too  fhort ;  and  they  value  horfes  here  as  they  do  their 
women,  for  the  largenefs  of  their  bodies.  They  are  wonderfully  trada¬ 
ble  :  Their  four  legs  are  always  trammelled,  in  the  ftable  and  field ; 
they  do  not  feem  to  know  that  they  can  kick;  they  walk  well,  never  trot, 
and  gallop  with  great  fpeed,  turn  fhort,  and  flop  in  a  moment ;  but  they 
are  only  fit  to  walk  in  travelling,  cannot  perform  long  journies,  and  they 
ufually  flop  and  give  them  water  every  hour  or  two,  and  very  feldom  feed 
them  more  than  once  in  a  day  When  they  go  in  proceflion,  their  trap¬ 
pings  are  exceeding  fine ;  the  ornaments  £re  of  filver,  or  filver  gilt,  it  be¬ 
ing  contrary  to  their  law  to.ufe  gold,  even  fo  much  as  for  rings,  unlefs  for 
the  women,  whofe  dowry,  as  1  obferved  before,  confifts  in  thofe  things, 
which  they  wear  as  ornaments.  In  the  heat  of  fummer,  when  there  is  no 
grafs,  they  give  their  cattle  chopped  ftraw.  They  fpread  out  the  corn, 
when  reap’d^  and  an  ox  draws  a  machine  about  on  it ;  which,  together 
with  the  treading  of  the  ox,  feparates  the  grain  from  the  ftraw,  and  cuts 
the  ftraw.  It  is  a  piece  of  timber  like  an  axle-tree,  which  has  round  it 
three  or  four  pieces  of  thin  fharp  iron,  about  fix  inches  deep,  which  cut 
the  ftraw.  In  Syria,  they  often  tread  out  the  corn  with  oxen  only,  and 
then,  if  they  would  cut  it,  an  ox  draws  over  the  ftraw  a  board  about  fix 
feet  long,  and  three  wide,  in  the  bottom  of  which  are  fix’d  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fliarp  flints;  the  perfon  that  drives  round  the  ox,  ftanding  on  this 
inftrument. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  vipers  of  Egypt  are  much  efteem’d  in  phyfick ; 
they  are  yellowifh,  of  the  colour  of  the  fand  they  live  in,  and  are  of  two 
kinds,  one  having  a  fort  of  horns,  fomething  like  thofe  of  fnails,  but  of 
a  horny  fubftance:  They  are  the  Ceraftes  of  the  antients.  The  lizard  alio 
is  yellow ;  and  in  the  deferts  towards  Suez,  they  have  a  fmall  lizard  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  common  kind,  having  a  broader  head  and  body  than  the 
others.  They  have  alfo  the  Stine  Marin  in  great  abundance ;  and  about 
the  walls  there  is  a  very  ugly  lizard,  which  is  fomething  like  a  crocodile. 
Thefe  are  in  great  quantities  about  the  walls  of  Alexandria.  As  to  the  Worral, 
having  procured  one  alive,  I  could  not  perceive  that  it  is  affeded  with  mu- 
fick.  It  is  of  the  lizard  kind,  four  feet  long,  eight  inches  broad,  has  a 
forked  tongue,  which  it  puts  out  like  a  ferpent,  and  no  teeth ;  living  on  flies 
and  lizards.  It  is  a  harmlefs  animal,  and  is  found  only  during  the  hotteft 
feafons,  and  frequents  grottos  and  caverns  in  the  mountains  on  the  weft 
of  the  Nile,  where  it  fleeps  during  the  winter  feafon. 
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The  oftrich  ought  to  be  mention’d  firft  among  the  winged  tribe  of  the 
country ;  it  is  call’d  in  Arabic  Ter  Gimel,  and  in  modern  Greek  ZrgxQo- 
xoty.Y}Xos,  both  fignifying  the  camel  bird,  by  reafon  that  its  neck  and  head, 
and  likewife  its  walk  are  fomething  like  the  Camel’s.  This  bird  is  common 
on  the  mountains,  fouth  weft  of  Alexandria  ;  the  fat  of  it  is  fold  very 
dear  by  the  Arabs,  and  is  ufed  by  the  dodtors  as  an  ointment  for  all  cold 
tumours,  is  good  for  the  palfy  and  rheumatifm ;  and,  being  of  a  very  hot 
nature,  is  fometimes  preferibed  to  be  taken  inwardly,  for  diforders  of  cold 
conftitutions.  As  thefe  birds  are  in  the  deferts  beyond  Alexandria,  fo  the 
Arabs  bring  much  of  it  to  that  city,  and  they  have  a  method  of  putting  the 
dead  body  of  an  Oftrich  in  motion  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  the  fat 
diffolve  into  a  fort  of  oil,  which  they  fell  as  a  drugg,  and  is  call’d  The  fat 
of  the  oftrich.  They  have  a  kind  of  domeftic  large  brown  hawk,  with  a 
fine  eye,  which  moftly  frequents  the  tops  of  houfes  5  and  one  may  fee  the 
pidgeons  and  the  hawks  ftanding  clofe  to  one  another.  They  are  not  birds 
of  prey,  but  eat  flefh  when  they  find  it :  The  Turks  never  kill  them,  and 
feem  to  have  a  fort  of  veneration  for  thefe  birds,  and  for  cats,  as  well  as 
their  anceftors;  among  whom  it  was  death  to  kill  either  of  thefe  animals.  It 
has  been  commonly  faid,  that  a  legacy  was  left  by  fome  great  Mahometan, 
to  feed  thefe  animals  in  Cairo  every  day,  and  that  even  now  they  regale 
them  with  fome  of  the  entrails  of  beafts,  that  are  kill’d  for  the  fhambles ; 
but  on  enquiry  I  found  this  to  be  a  miftake.  The  antient  Egyptians,  in 
this  animal,  worfhipped  the  fun,  or  Ofiris  ;  of  which  the  brightnefs  of  its 
eyes  were  an  emblem.  They  have  alfo  a  large  white  bird,  with  black 
wings,  fhaped  like  a  crow,  or  raven,  but  very  ugly,  and  not  at  all  fhy ;  it 
lives  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hawk,  and  is  call’d  by  Europeans 
Pharaoh’s  hen.  They  have  likewife  a  beautiful  white  bird,  like  a  ftork, 
but  not  half  fo  big,  call’d  by  Europeans  The  field  hen,  being  feen  about 
the  fields  like  tame  fowl.  The  finall  brown  owl,  mention’d  by  Herodotus, 
about  the  fize  of  a  pidgeon,  is  very  common.  They  have  likewife  a  fmall 
fpeckled  bird,  near  as  big  as  a  dove,  call’d  Ter  Chaous  (the  meften- 
ger  bird)  which  would  be  efteem’d  a  beautiful  bird,  if  it  were  not  very  com¬ 
mon,  and  a  foul  feeder :  It  has  on  the  top  of  its  head  a  tuft  of  feathers, 
which  it  fpreads  very  beautifully  whenever  it  allights  on  the  ground.  In  the 
mountains  there  are  a  great  number  of  vulturs,  and  fome  eagles.  Among 
the  birds  worfhipped  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Ibis  was  had  in  great  venera¬ 
tion,  becaufe,  as  it  is  faid,  they  deliver’d  the  country  from  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  Serpents,  which  bred  in  the  ground  after  the  Nile  retired.  It  is  of 
thefe  and  the  hawks,  (among  the  birds)  that  the  embalmed  bodies  are 
chiefly  found  preferved  in  earthen  vafes :  I  faw  the  figures  of  them  on  the 
temples  in  upper  Egypt ;  and  from  the  defeription  we  have  of  them,  they 
are  of  the  crane  kind.  I  faw  a  great  number  of  this  fort  of  birds  on  the 
iflands  in  the  Nile,  being  moftly  grey ifh.  Herodotus  deferibes  two  kinds* 
the  black,  which  I  never  faw,  and  the  other  with  black  wings  and  tail, 
which  feems  to  be  a  fort  of  ftork :  Thefe  I  have  feen,  tho’  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  are  a  greyifh  kind.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  bird  of  this  fort,  call’d 
Belfery :  The  male  has  a  black  beak  and  leg,  and  black  feathers  about  the 
wings ;  they  have  a  large  crooked  bill,  with  which  they  can  take  their  food 
only  out  of  the  water,  The  legs,  bill,  and  eyes  of  the  female  are  a  fine 
Vol,  I.  f  l  h  h  redj. 
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red  ;  and  in  the  wings  and  tail  are  intermix’d  fome  red' feathers,  which 
make  it  very  beautiful,  especially  when  it  fpreads  its  wings. 

They  have  great  numbers  of  wild  geefe  of  a  different  kind  from  thofe 
in  Europe:  They  are  call’d  Bauk;  and  when  they  are  fent  into  England, 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Baw-geefe.  Great  quantities  of  wild  ducks  fre¬ 
quent  the  pools  in  low  grounds,  which  are  not  dry  till  two  or  three  months 
after  the  Nile  has  left  the  upper  lands.  Quails  are  in  great  abundance. 
They  have  the  woodcock,  fnipe,  and  Beccafigo ;  which  laft  is  much  e- 
fteem’d.  A  wild. brown  dove  frequents  the  houfes,  which  being  very fmall, 
is  not  deftroy’d.  The  pidgeon-houfe  is  reckon’d  a  great  part  of  the  eftate 
of  the  hu (band man :  They  are  often  built  round,  with  little  turrets  rifing 
up  all  over  the  top,  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  profpeCt  of  a  country 
village.  The  different  forts  may  be  feen  in  the  eighth  plate:  G.  fuch  as  are 
at  Delta  ;  E.  thofe  of  Benefuief,  and  F.  thofe  about  Akmim.  They  have 
a  proverb  or  faying,  That  a  man,  who  has  a  pidgeon-houfe,  need  not  be 
careful  about  the  difpofal  of  his  daughter.  The  partridge  in  this  country 
is  very  different  from  that  of  other  parts ;  the  feathers  of  the  female  are 
like  thofe  of  a  woodcock,  and  the  male  is  a  beautiful  brown  bird,  of  the 
colour  of  fome  wild  doves,  but  adorn’d  with  large  fpots  of  a  lighter  co¬ 
lour:  They  are  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  dove.  They  have  no  pheafants 
.  in  Egypt.  The  bats  in  the  old  buildings  are  remarkably  large,  and  from 
the  end  of  one  wing  to  the  end  of  the  other,  many  of  them  are  in  extent 
above  two  feet,  if  the  account  I  had  be  true. 

If  I  was  rightly  inform’d,  they  have  an  extraordinary  cuftom  in  relation 
to  their  bees  in  upper  Egypt.  They  load  a  boat  with  the  hives,  at  a  time 
when  their  honey  is  fpent ;  they  fall  down  the  flream  all  night,  and  take 
care  to  flop  in  a  place  by  day,  where  the  diligent  animal  may  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  collecting  its  honey  and  wax;  and  fo,  making  a  voyage  of  fix 
weeks  or  two  months,  they  arrive  at  Cairo,  with  plenty  of  honey  and  wax, 
and  find  a  good  market  for  both.  There  is  another  ftory,  the  truth  of 
which  may  be  much  fufpeCted,  relating  to  a  manner  of  catching  ducks  on 
the  river;  which  is  by  putting  the  head  into,  a  pumpkin  fhell,  and  walking 
in  the  river,  only  with  the  head  above  water  cover’d  in  this  manner ;  the 
duck  not  being  alarm’d  at  the  fight  of  a  pumpkin,  the  man  approaches 
the  game,  and  takes  them  by  the  legs. 
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Mifcellaneous  Subjects,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  Antiquities  and  Natural  Hiftory  of 
Egypt. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  fome  Antiquities  and  antient  Weights  brought  from 

Egypt. 

THE  two  ftatues  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  reprefented  in  the  fixtieth  and 
three  following  plates  were  in  the  houfe  of  ail  Italian  merchant  at 
Cairo,  who  could  give  no  account  from  what  part  they  came,  but 
was  fo  obliging  as  to  part  with  them.  They  are  of  a  very  clofe  free  ftone ; 
the  ftatues  as  they  lit,  are  about  two  feet  high,  that  of  Ifts  is  about  half 
an  inch  higher  than  the  other ;  the  plinth  of  the  ftatue  of  Ifts  is  four  inches 
and  three  quarters  thick,  the  other  only  four.  I  never  faw  any  ftatues  or 
drawings  in  fuch  a  pofture  before,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  E~ 
gyptians  at  this  day  will  fit  in  this  manner,  without  refting  on  any  thing 
but  their  hams,  for  an  hour  together,  when  they  are  abroad,  or  have  not 
the  conveniency  of  a  carpet  to  lit  on.  Thefe  ftatues  feem  to  be  of  fo  great 
antiquity,  that  it  is  probable  they  were  made  before  fculpture  came  to  its 
greateft  perfe&ion  in  Egypt.  They  appear  to  be  both  cloathed  with  a  gar¬ 
ment  that  fits  clofe  to  the  body.  Ifts  is  reprefented  in  the  ftxtieth  and  ftxty-  The  ftatue 
firft  plates:  The  ftatue  of  the  goddefs,as  it  was  proper,  is  of  the  finer  work-  of  lhs* 
manfhip ;  the  feet  are  more  delicate  ;  there  is  fomething  beautiful  in  the  make 
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of  the  body  ;  the  woman  s  breafts  plainly  appeal  at  the  fide,  and  the  body 
might  be  thought  to  be  reprefented  naked,  if  it  did  not  appear  otherwife 
at  the  ankles;  however,  it  feems  to  bean  exceeding  fine  garment,  fit¬ 
ted  clofe  to  the  body  ;  it  might  be  fomething  like  the  gawze,  which  is 
worn  by  the  ladies  at  this  day  in  the  eaft  for  their  under  garments.  Hie- 
roglyphics  are  cut  like  an  infcription  on  the  robe  that  comes  down  before; 
the  deep  bracelets  on  the  arms  are  very  broad,  and  fhe  has  a  fiftrum  in 
the  left  hand,  on  which  is  cut  the  head  of  Ifis,  which  has  on  it  the  ears 
of  the  cat.  It  has  three  firings  or  wires,  which  are  to  be  fuppofed  loofe  in 
it,  each  end  being  bent  on  the  outfide,  to  keep  it  in  its  place;  on  each  of 
them  are  two  rings,  which  feem  to  be  juft  big  enough  to  move  about  the 
wire;  on  the  upper  firing  there  might  be  three;  thefe  are  the  rings  that  made 
the  mufick:  It  feems  to  have  been  an  inftrument  for  beating  time,  like  the 
Nakous  they  ufe  in  Egypt  at  this  day,  which  I  have  before  defcribed.  What 
is  on  the  head  is  an  extraordinary  chefs;  perhaps  made  of  leaves,  which 
are  doubled  one  over  another,  as  appears  by  the  ends  of  the  lower  part  ; 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  Lote  flower  adorns  the  forehead.  Something 
very  particular,  like  a  Bulla,  comes  out  from  the  ears,  and  might  probably 
hang  on  them  ;  the  hair  appears  beneath  this  drefs  on  the  forehead  and 
temples ;  and  all  round  behind,  beneath  the  head-drefs,  plaited  as  in  the 
other.  It  may  be  no  great  compliment  to  fay  that  in  the  beauty  and  de¬ 
licacy  of  the  workmanfhip,  efpecially  in  the  fide  view,  the  artift  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  Egyptian  workman,  who  it  may  be  lived  three  thoufand  years 
ago;  though  we  are  not  to  defpife  fuch  uncommon  remains  of  antiquity, 
but  to  fet  a  value  on  them ;  as  we  fee  in  fuch  pieces  thefe  noble  arts  in 
their  infancy;  and  by  confidering  the  different  workmanfhip  of  different 
ages,  we  may  obferve  how  arts  gradually  improved,  till  at  length,  under 
the  Greeks,  they  came  to  the  greatefi:  perfection,  which  their  mafters  the 
Egyptians  were  too  opinionative  to  learn  of  their  fcholars. 

The  ftatue  of  Ofiris,  as  it  appears  in  the  fixty-fecond  and  fixty  third 
plates,  is  diftinguifh’d  by  a  fort  of  Thyrfus  in  the  hand,  as  it  feems  to  be ; 
though  fomething  different  from  any  thing  of  that  kind  ,*  the  hands  come 
through  the  garment  in  a  very  particular  manner;  the  fluting  of  what 
mu  ft  be  look’d  on  as  the  garment  before,  on  which  the  hieroglyphics  are 
cut,  may  anfwer  to  fome  manner  of  plaiting,  and,  if  it  be  the  garment, 
and  is  reprefented  after  nature,  it  muft  be  in  imitation  of  a  very  thick  fluff*, 
as  it  ftands  out  at  a  diftance  from  the  legs;  or  fome  art  muft  have  been 
ufed  for  that  purpofe.  The  fattening  of  the  fandals  over  the  inftep  is  very 
large,  and  appears  on  it  like  iron  bolts;  and,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  the 
fandal  is  not  feen  at  bottom,  fo  that  probably  the  leather  or  foie  of  the 
fandal  was  antiently  fo  fmall  as  not  to  appear  ;  there  is  a  delicacy  alfo  in  the 
feet  of  this  figure.  The  manner  of  plaiting  the  hair  is  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  this  ftatue,  and  there  feem  to  be  two  or  three  plaits  one  over  an¬ 
other.  It  may  be  doubted,  if  what  appears  under  the  ears  be  hair,  as  it  is 
entirely  fmooth,  and  has  not  the  fame  appearance  as  the  other,  or  whether 
it  was  any  mode  of  drefs  ,♦  it  might  be  rather  thought  the  latter,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  prefs  forward  that  which  feems  to  be  the  lower  part  of  the  ear,  for 
fo  much  of  the  ear  does  not  appear  as  to  fhew  the  focket  of  it,  thofe  holes 
feemingto  have  been  cut  after  the  ftatue  was  made.  The  hair  likewife  plaited 
down  the  forehead  is  to  be  obferved ;  and  I  have  feen  thofe  of  the  Molotto 
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race  in  Egypt,  lately  come  out  of  Ethiopia,  who  have  their  hair  plaited 
much  in  the  fame  manner,  and  coming  over  their  foreheads.  This  ila- 
tue  has  a  pilafter  to  fupport  it  behind,  on  which  there  are  hieroglyphics 

cut. 

The  morfels  of  antiquity  in  the  fix  ty- fourth  plate,  except  one  or  two, 
were  found  atCoptos.  They  are  almoft  all  made  hollow  within  of  earthen 
ware,  and  were  poffibly  the  Lares,  or  houfhold  Deities,  of  the  common 
people,  hung  up  in  their  houfes,  a  fort  of  amulets  to  defend  them  againft 
evil;  for  moft  of  them  have  holes  at  the  top  for  that  purpofe:  They  are 
ieprefented  pretty  near  the  real  fize  of  them,  except  that  the  entire  figure, 
which  I  fuppofe  is  a  Priapus,  is  feven  inches  long ;  it  is  in  every  other  re- 
fpeCt  exactly  as  it  is  reprefented.  The  cap  fomewhat  refembles  the  turbant 
without  the  fafh  round  it ;  and  yet  it  feems  to  join  to  a  garment  that  flows 
down  behind,  coming  only  over  the  left  arm,  fomethmg  in  the  manner  of 
the  eaftern  cloak,  with  a  coul,  as  the  eafterns  are  fometimes  reprefented 
in  drawings.  He  has  a  fort  of  Thyrfus  in  his  left  hand,  and  to  the  right 
is  a  pot  of  flowers,  the  emblem  of  this  garden  God.  The  figure  B.  has 
a  very  extraordinary  head-drefs,  and  the  hair  tied  up  in  a  roll  appears  over 
it.  The  hair  of  the  figure  C.  is  tied  up  in  a  rofe  on  the  poll  ;  the  orna¬ 
ment  feems  to  be  a  leaf,  and  may  be  the  indented  mulberry  leaf.  It  is 
doubtful  what  is  the  head-drefs  of  the  figure  D.  I  conjecture  it  to  be  the 
lote  flower.  E.  is  much  diftorted  both  before  and  behind,  and  one  would 
imagine  it  to  reprefent  fome  evil  being.  F.  is  a  very  elegant  double 
head  of  Ifis,  being  cut  exadtly  the  fame  on  both  fides ;  it  is  of  a  brown 
ftone,  painted  with  a  beautiful  green.  The  manner  of  the  hair,  the  gar¬ 
ment,  and  an  ornament  up  from  the  fhoulder  to  the  fide  of  the  head, 
which,  though  it  is  broke,  appears  to  have  continued  on  to  another  orna¬ 
ment  over  the  head,  which  is  gone,  are  all  to  be  particularly  taken  no¬ 
tice  of.  It  appears  to  have  had  no  arms,  the  work  ending  at  the  fhoulder, 
and  fo  probably  was  a  fmall  buft,  or  might  be  placed  on  fomething  as  an 
ornament.  G.  is  of  a  black  ftone,  and  is  a  very  rude  unfinifti’d  groupe  ; 
but  perhaps  may  be  the  only  piece  of  antiquity  of  the  kind,  reprefenting 
the  fight  of  a  pigmy  and  a  crane,  which  appears  from  the  proportion  they 
bear  to  one  another.  I  do  not  know  what  head  the  figure  H.  reprefents ; 
it  fomewhat  refembles  that  little  amulet,  fo  frequently  found  in  Egypt, 
that  is  like  a  horfe’s  head,  a  drawing  of  which  may  be  feen  near  it  in  the 
fame  plate.  I.  in  bronze,  feems  to  be  a  flave  at  fome  work;  it  is  the  moft 
humble  pofture  they  fit  in  at  this  day,  and  inferior  perfons  fit  in  this  man¬ 
ner  before  great  men;  and  poflibly  from  this  the  fupplicant  pofture  of 
kneeling  might  have  its  rife. 

The  ftatue  of  Harpocrates,  of  the  fame  fize,  as  reprefented  in  the  fixty- 
fifth  plate,  is  in  the  pofleflion  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  was  lately  brought  from 
Egypt.  It  is  of  a  white  ftone  or  marble ;  I  bought  exa&ly  fuch  a  one  at 
Coptos,  only  rough  hewn  out ;  it  has  the  high  cap,  part  of  which  this 
has  loft;  the  ornament  on  the  forehead  may  be  the  lote  flower.  There  are 
feveral  things  to  be  particularly  remarked  about  it,  as  the  beads  round  the 
neck,  and  a  Bulla  hanging  down  from  them ;  the  firing  of  beads  on  the 
other  fide  is  not  at  prefent  to  be  feen.  The  ornament  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  and  that  under  the  beads,  one  would  imagine,  were  de- 
figned  as  a  fort  of  covering  of  the  bread,  being  altogether  extraordinary, 
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and  it  poffibly  may  be  fomething  emblematical ;  there  are  alfo  bracelets  on  the 
wrifts,  which  feem  to  have  been  adorn’d  with  beads;  in  the  right  hand  he 
holds  the  crofs,  which  is  To  common  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  As  the 
ftatue  is  made  with  one  leg  before  the  other,  and  it  was  necefiary  to  give 
a  fide  view  to  fhew  thefe  ornaments,  the  other  foot  could  not  be  ffiewn, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  that  advantage  it  would  do  otherwife.  The 
hair  is  plaited  and  brought  to  the  left  fide,  as  in  moft  of  the  ftatues  of 
Harpocrates.  Among  the  feals  1  found  in  Egypt  (the  moil  remarkable  of 
which  are  in  this  plate)  there  are  four  or  five  of  the  Abraxas  kind,  ufed 
by  the  Gnoftics,  being  a  mixture  of  Paganifm  and  Chriftianity ;  they  have 
generally  a  legend  on  the  reverfe,  and  are  of  no  great  confequence.  Two 
of  the  feals  moft  remarkable  are  of  very  bad  workmanffiip,  one  may  be 
an  aftronomer;  on  the  other,  which  has  very  particular  characters  on  it, 
one  feems  to  be  playing  on  a  mufical  inftrument,  and  another  holds  fome¬ 
thing  very  particular  in  his  hands,  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain. 
I  met  with  feveral  other  pieces  of  antiquity,  but,  as  they  are  fuch  as  have 
been  deferibed  before,  I  thought  it  of  no  ufe  to  give  drawings  of  them. 

I  made  a  collection  in  Egypt  of  above  fifty  antient  weights;  they  are 
moft  of  them  of  the  common  figure  reprefen  ted  at  A.  in  the  fixty-fifth. 
plate ;  two  of  them  are  as  reprefented  at  B.  and  one  as  at  C.  in  the  fame 
plate.  I  weigh’d  them  all  with  great  exaCtnefs,  and  have  herewith  given 
a  table  of  them. 


A  Table  of  Weights  found  in  Egypt. 
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OO 
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OO 

16 

74 

52 
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1 

54 

d  18 

1 

14 

23 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  a  weight  of  Verd  antique,  about  an  eighth  of  which 

is  broken  off,  and  it  weighed  twenty-three  ounces,  twelve  penny  weight 

and  eleven  grains ;  fo  that  probably  it  was  a  weight  of  about  twenty-eight 
ounces.  J  & 


This  is  of  iron,  and  of  twelve  fides,  as  re¬ 
prefented  in  the  fixty-fifth  plate  at  B.  it  has  fix 
llamps  on  each  fide  of  the  four  fquare  fides,  and 
one  on  each  of  the  other  fides. 

b  This  weight  is  a  flat  odagon,  it  has  feven 
marks  on  one  fide,  and  four  on  the  other,  and 
two  circles  round  each  fide. 

This  is  pf  the  fhape  of  number  five,  has  five 
ftamps  on  the  four  fquare  fides,  and  one  on  the 
reft. 

d  Is  as  number  fix,  but  has  a  crofs  on  it,  and 


thefe  letters  r  B. 

e  This  is  an  odagon  alfo,  but  feems  older  than 
the  other. 

f  This  weight  has  twenty-four  fides,  excepting 
the  top  and  the  bottom,  and  has  two  rings  and  a 
ftamp  on  each  of  the  twenty-four  fides,  as  repre¬ 
fented  in  the  fixty-fifth  plate  at  C. 

g  This  is  of  Verd  antique,  and  has  thefe  marks 
on  it  7  A- 

h  Is  a  fquare  weight,  has  a  crofs  on  it,  and 
{fp  Kp .  and  does  not  feem  to  be  very  antient 
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ON  EGYPT, 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  antient  Architedture  of  Egypt. 

TH  E  archite&ure  of  Egypt  may  be  look’d  on  as  among  the  firft 
eflays  in  that  noble  art.  It  was  in  a  ftyle  peculiar  to  themfelves,  in 
which,  notwithftanding,  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  many  things  we  fee 
in  the  moft  improved  architecture.  As  the  Egyptians  boafted  themfelves  to 
be  the  inventors  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  this  gave  them  a  ftiffhefs  and 
pride,  which  made  them  refufe  to  receive  the  improvements,  the  Greeks 
and  other  nations  made  on  their  inventions  ;  fo  that,  excepting  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  Antinoopolis,  there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  in  Egypt  of  the  Greek 
architecture.  In  fome  places,  we  obferve  this  art  in  the  greateft  fimpli- 
city,  only  contrived  for  ufe,  and  without  any  ornaments,  and  may  fee  how 
it  improved  by  degrees,  and  at  lad;  arrived  at  fuch  a  perfection,  as  might 
eafily  give  the  hint  to  the  Greeks  for  the  Corinthian  order,  unlefs  we  fup- 
pofe  that  they  might  imitate  that  order  ;  which  I  do  not  think  probable, 
as  thefe  temples  feem  to  have  been  built  before  that  order  was  ufed  in 
Greece,  and  alfo  as  the  Egyptians  feem  to  have  thought  themfelves  above 
imitating  the  inventions  of ,  other  people  ;  for  there  feems  to  be  nothing 
approaching  to  any  other  order  of  architecture,  unlefs  the  mouldings  of  the 
capital  B.  may  be  thought  a  little  to  refemble  the  Doric. 

The  ground  is  fo  much  rifen,  that  I  could  not  come  to  any  certainty  with 
regard  to  the  height  of  their  pillars  :  And  feveral  members  of  them,  and 
of  the  cornices  being  inacceflible  heights,  and  fo  fmall,  that  they  could 
not  be  determined  by  the  quadrant,  and  having  in  truth,  fometimes  omit¬ 
ted  fome  meafures  I  might  have  taken,  on  account  of  the  hurry  I  was  of¬ 
ten  obliged  to  do  things  in,  and  the  interruptions  I  met  with ;  I  could 
not,  for  thefe  reafons,  give  an  exad  draught  of  them  by  fcale,  but  to  fup- 
ply  this  defed,  I  have  mark’d  the  feveral  members,  and  given,  a  table  of 
fuch  meafures  as  I  took  of  them.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  Egyptian 
architedure  ;  and  as  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  imitated,  or  made  a  fcience 
of,  fo  a  more  exad  account  will  be  the  lefs  wanted,  and  more  eafily  ex- 
cufed,  when,  under  all  the  difadvantages  of  a  traveller  in  Egypt,  it  would 
have  been  producing  fomething  new,  to  have  given  draughts  of  them  only 
by  the  eye. 

As  the  Egyptian  buildings  were  cover’d  with  long  ftones  about  three  feet  Coverings  of 
wide  and  deep,  and  fourteen  feet  long,  this  made  a  great  number  of  pih  thebuilding9* 
lars  neceffary  in  all  their  cover’d  buildings.  If  the  pillars  were  next  to  the 
wall  in  a  portico,  they  laid  a  ftone  from  one  pillar  to  another,  by  the 
length  of  the  portico,  and  then  laid  ftones  acrofs  from  that  ftone  to  the 
wall,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fecond  plate  of  pillars ;  but,  if  there  were  ma¬ 
ny  rows  of  pillars  in  a  room,  they  laid  ftones  acrofs  the  pillars,  by  the 
breadth  of  the  building,  to  give  the  room  a  lighter  air,  and  then  they  laid 
ftones  on  them,  with  which  they  cover’d  the  building  by  the  length  of  the 
room,  and  fometimes  they  placed  a  fquare  ftone  on  the  capital,  to  make 
the  room  ftill  higher;  as  may  be  feen  in  the  drawing  of  the  temple  of 
Ombus,  in  the  fiftieth  plate. 
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The  bafe  or  pedeftal  of  the  pillar  was  round,  the  corners  being  taken  off 
at  the  edge ;  it  had  a  focket  in  it,  to  let  in  the  pillar,  as  reprefented  in  the 
fed  ion  of  the  bafe.  In  the  firft  plate  of  pillars,  there  are  very  few  of  thefe 
bafes  to  be  feen ;  that  at  Hajar  Silcily,  to  a  pillar  two  feet  two  inches  dia¬ 
meter  at  bottom,  was  four  feet  diameter,  fo  that  it  projected  beyond  the 
pillar  eleven  inches,  and  was  ten  inches  deep.  As  the  manner  of  building 
obliged  them  to  have  a  great  number  of  pillars,  fo  they  might  find  this 
kind  of  bafe  moil  convenient,  as  a  fquare  one  would  be  more  apt  to  break 
at  the  corners,  and  offend  thofe  that  walk  d  in  the  temples ;  tho  it  is  very 
probable,  that  many  of  their  pillars,  efpecially  within  their  temples,  were 
without  any  bale,  for  the  conveniency  of  walking  between  them  •  as  the 
pillars  of  the  temples  of  Minerva  and  Thefeus,  at  Athens.  It  has  been  alfo 
found  out,  that  the  obelifks  were  placed  on  fuch  bafes  or  pedeftals,  and  let 
into  a  focket,  which  made  the  railing  of  them  much  eafier  than  on  a  high 
pedeftal,  as  they  are  placed  in  Rome.  The  chief  intention  of  pillars,  in 
Egyptian  buildings,  being  to  fupport  a  weighty  covering,  it  was  neceffary 
they  fhould  be  very  ftrong:  It  is  probable,  in  the  mod  antient  times,  they 
might  not  have  found  out  the  ufe  of  granite,  or  the  art  of  cutting  it,  which 
is  the  only  marble  I  obferved  to  be  the  product  of  Egypt,  and  fit  for  making 
pillars  of  one  ftone,  which  could  not  be  lefs  than  three  or  four  feet  dia¬ 
meter,  for  the  purpofe  mentioned  ;  and  it  would  have  been  very  difficult 
to  have  convey’d  fuch  pillars  from  the  cataracts,  where  the  granite  quarries 
are,  to  the  feveral  parts  of  Egypt.  The  freeftone  they  had  near,  in  all  their 
hills,  which  they  made  ufe  of  for  their  columns,  cutting  out  the  ftones  of 
the  diameter  of  the  pillar,  and  from  one  foot  fix  inches,  to  three  feet  fix 
inches  in  thicknefs.  Thefe  columns  were  from  three  feet  to  eleven  feet 
diameter ;  and  they  were  fo  very  thick,  that  I  concluded,  their  height 
might  be  from  about  three  diameters,  or  at  mod  three  and  a  half,  to  four 
and  a  half.  I  had  reafon  to  think  that  this  was  generally  the  height  of 
their  pillars,  tho’  fometimes,  but  rarely,  they  were  fix  diameters  in  height, 
and  the  intercolumnation  one  diameter  and  a  half,  or  two,  for  the  moft 
part ;  fometimes  two  and  a  half,  and  three,  tho5  very  rarely.  And,  if  in 
the  middle  of  a  room,  fome  intercolumnations  were  wider,  they  procured 
ftones  of  a  proportionable  length,  to  lay  from  pillar  to  pillar.  The  pil¬ 
lars  were  often  adorn’d  with  hieroglyphics,  and  thefe  fometimes  painted. 
They  had  fome  multangular  pillars,  tho’  very  rare  ;  and  thofe  confifting  of 
fixteen  fides,  as  at  the  temple  of  Thebes,  fomething  refembling  the  antient 
pillars  I  have  feen  fhaped  in  that  manner,  in  order  to  be  fluted ;  which 
was  the  method  the  antients  took  to  flute  their  columns,  as  I  fhall  have 
occafion  to  mention  in  another  place.  One  of  the  firft  improvements 
on  plain  pillars,  were  a  fort  of  fwellings  about  feven  feet  from  the  top,  and 
leflening  again  towards  the  capital,  which  confifted  only  of  a  fquare  ftone ; 
inftances  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  firft  plate  of  pillars.  It  is  poffible, 
this  fort  of  fwelling,  inverted,  might  give  rife  to  the  firft  capitals  made 
in  fhape  of  a  bell.  The  next  improvement  feems  to  have  been  the  addi¬ 
tion  below  this  of  four  members,  being  a  fmall  fegment  of  a  circle,  as  in 
Numb.  4.  Poflibly  thefe  might  give  rife  to  the  annulet  in  the  capital,  of 
the  Doric  order ;  by  which  name  I  fhall  therefore  call  them.  Another 
manner  of  archite&ure  was  the  working  the  upper  part  of  the  pillar,  that 
fwells  out  as  defcribed,  into  eight  half  rounds.  In  fome  pillars  a  fort  of 
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fhields  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  joinings  of  thefe  half  rounds,  as  iii 
Numb.  7.  In  others,  two  rows  cover  the  joinings  of  two  half  rounds,  and 
the  two  next  are  cover’d  by  a  fhield,  as  above  ;  and  fo  all  round  alternate¬ 
ly,  as  may  be  feen  in  Numb.  6.  The  lower  part  of  that  fort  of  pillars 
is  likewife  divided  into  eight  half  rounds,  which  I  conjectured,  in  fome, 
to  be  about  one  third,  in  others  two  thirds  of  the  pillar,  according  to  . 
the  length  of  the  members,  between  this  part  and  thofe  I  have  mention’d 
before ;  for  in  lome  pillars,  above  thefe,  there  are  three  fuch  members,  but 
fmaller,  over  each  of  the  great  ones,  as  in  Numb.  6.  which  is  at  Luxerein  ; 
in  others,  befides  thefe  three  members,  there  is  a  larger  over  the  joinings 
of  the  lower  member,  as  in  Numb.  7.  which,  if  I  miftake  not,  is  at  the 
temple,  eaft  of  Carnack ;  and  in  the  fifth,  the  triglyphs  feem  to  be  conti¬ 
nued  down,  as  under  thofe  members,  with  a  particular  lift  coming  down  be¬ 
tween  them  to  the  middle  of  the  half  rounds  below ;  and  the  fecond  pil¬ 
lar  is  work’d  all  the  way  down  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  this  part  of  Numb.  7. 
is  executed  ;  that  is,  with  three  fmall  half  rounds,  or  rods,  and  one  large 
one.  Another  fort  of  pillars  are  thofe  at  Archemounain,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  plate.  I  obferved  particularly,  that  they  leffen’d  towards  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  pillars  at  Hajar-Silcily  are  almoft  the  fame,  and  the  only  co¬ 
lumns  I  faw  entirely  to  the  bottom ;  thofe  pillars  are  three  feet  diameter, 
near  four  in  the  fwelling,  and  at  bottom  leffen  to  two  feet  two  inches,  and 
may  be  feen  in  the  forty-feventh  plate.  The  pillar,  Numb.  8.  has  the  four 
annulets  under  the  capital,  the  reft  being  plain ;  it  is  in  the  grand  area  of 
the  temple  of  Carnack,  Numb.  9,  and  10.  in  the  fecond  plate  of  pillars, 
are  cut  among  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  gate  that  is  north  of  the  temple  of 
Carnack.  Numb.  11.  is  at  the  temple  eaft  of  Carnack,  and  I  imagine  it 
to  be  fome  imitation  of  the  palm-tree.  Thofe  horizontal  members,  or 
annulets,  fomewhat  referable  the  tree  when  the  boughs  are  cut  off,  and 
therefore  it  would  have  been  more  like  the  palm-tree,  if  thofe  members 
had  been  continued  all  down,-  and,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  I  have  feen  fuch 
a  drawing  of  a  pillar  in  Egypt.  Numb.  12.  has  this  particular  in  it, 
that  the  ftalks  of  the  leaves,  and  thofe  between  them,  are  carried  down 
below  the  annulets  of  the  pillars.  Numb.  13.  is  a. pillar  of  red  granite, 
at  Baal- bait,  the  old  Bufiris.  I  faw  the  capital,  as  reprefented,  and  a  part 
of  the  pillar,  being  work’d  into  a  fort  of  a  half  round,  in  the  manner  that 
is  fhewn  below  the  capital,  and  another  part  I  faw  of  it  being  plain,  I  con¬ 
jectured,  that  this  might  be  part  of  the  head-drefs  of  Ifis,  continued  down, 
as  it  is  in  the  capital  of  Dendera.  The  capitals  of  the  feven  firft  are  only  capitals, 
a  fquare  ftone ;  it  is  very  probable,  that  a  fquare  ftone,  at  firft  laid  on  the 
pillars,  to  give  the  building  a  lighter  air,  might  give  rife  to  the  capital.  I11 
fome  pillars,  thefe  capitals  do  not  projeCl  at  all,  in  others  a  very  little:  They 
are  from  one  foot  to  three  feet  thick.  The  capitals,  of  the  bell  kind,  have 
often  been  thought  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  vafe  fet  on  a  pillar,  with  leaves 
twining  about  it ;  but  a  view  of  the  capitals  of  Egypt,  would  incline  one 
rather  to  think,  that  it  was  the  imitation  of  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  that  pro¬ 
bably  the  palm,  the  boughs  of  which  point  upwards,  and  much  refem- 
ble  a  capital,  when  all  the  lower  boughs  are  cut  off,  as  they  are  common¬ 
ly  every  year,  and  poffibly  the  palm-trees,  faid  to  be  cut  in  Solomon’s  tem¬ 
ple,  might  be  pillars,  or  at  leaft  pilafters  of  this  kind,  fo  much  refem- 
bling  the  palm-tree.  The  moft  fimple  fort  of  capitals  of  this  bell  kind,  are 
Vol.  I.  •  K  k-k  of 
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of  the  great  pillars  in  the  temple  of  Luxerein,  without  any  fillet,  round 
at  the  top,  as  reprefented  at  A.  in  the  plate  of  capitals.  The  fecond  fort 
is  that  of  the  pillar  Numb.  i.  which  has  the  addition  of  the  fillet,  and  is 
feen  at  Carnack.  Of  the  fame  fort  is  the  next  to  it,  cut  among  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics  of  the  gate  north  of  that  temple;  and  the  next  to  that,  cut  like- 
wife  on  the  fame  gate,  is  the  mod  fimple  of  the  foliage  kind.  The  third 
capital  C.  in  the  plate  of  capitals,  is  of  an  extraordinary  nature  ;  it  is 
pofiible,  the  ornament  may  be  in  imitation  of  fome  leaf  or  flower.  The 
only  pillars  of  this  kind  are  at  Gaua.  The  fourth,  D.  is  probably  the  firft 
manner  of  adorning  the  capital,  being  cut  in  lines,  and  without  any  re¬ 
lief.  The  fifth,  E.  at  the  antient  Siene,  is  of  a  particular  kind  ;  and  on  part 
of  it,  there  is  fomething  like  the  ornament  of  that  at  Gaua:  This  and  the 
following,  as  well  as  fome  others,  are  work’d  at  top  in  four  fegments  of  a 
circle  ;  and  it  may  be  confider’d,  whether  it  were  not  in  imitation  of  fome 
leaf.  The  fixth,  F.  is  at  Efne,  and  is  very  beautiful,  tho’  the  relief  is  very 
flat ;  and  fo  are  many  others  in  the  fame  temple.  The  feventh  capital,  G. 
is  of  a  very  particular  kind,  and  beautiful,  and  is  feen  only  in  the  finall 
fquare  temple  at  Philae.  The  large  capital  H.  at  Amara,  the  old  Ten- 
tyra,  with  the  head  of  Ifis,  and  compartments  of  bas  reliefs  over  them,  are 
of  excellent  fculpture,  and  muft  be  reckon’d  among  the  fineft  workman- 
fhip  of  Egypt ;  each  capital  confifting  of  four  fuch  faces,  one  on  each 
fide,  with  the  compartments  of  reliefs  over  them.  I  look  upon  them  only 
as  two  fquare  ftones  laid  on  the  pillars,  and  adorn’d  in  this  manner ;  but, 
from  the  great  perfe&ion  of  them,  I  fhould  imagine  they  are  the  work  of 
a  Greek  hand  ,*  the  reliefs  being  in  the  higheft  Greek  tafte.  The  other 
faces  at  Philce,  over  the  capital,  and  the  Deity  cut  on  the  fquare  ftone,  over 
the  capitals  of  a  fmall  temple  at  Amara,  which  is  Numb.  14.  of  the  pil¬ 
lars,  are  only  to  be  look’d  upon  as  ornaments  of  thofe  fiones ;  and  the 
capitals  under  them  I  met  with  in  fome  other  places,  not  having  taken 
drawings  of  the  particular  capitals,  that  belong’d  to  thofe  pillars. 

Entablature.  Thefe  ftones  laid  on  the  capital,  feem  to  have  given  rife  to  the  faces  of 
the  architrave,  (fo  call’d  from  being  the  chief  beam  that  fupported  the  co~ 
vering  of  the  building,)  and  to  the  freeze,  a  ftone,  or  part  of  a  ftone,  that 
ranged  round  the  building,  being  adorn’d  with  fculptures  of  animals  and 
other  things,  was  on  that  account,  call’d  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  Zopho- 
rus,  which  was  the  name  of  the  Zodiac;  adorn’d,  it  may  be,  with  the  figns 
of  the  Zodiac  and  other  ornaments,  encompafting  the  building,  as  the  Zodiac 
the  Heavens ;  and  probably  it  was  this  part  of  the  tomb  of  Ofymanduas 
that  was  adorn’d  with  a  golden  circle,  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  cubits 
in  compafs,  divided  into  fo  many  parts,  to  reprefent  the  days  of  the  year, 
with  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  ftars,  and  other  things  relating  as  well 
to  the  Egyptian  aftrology,  as,  to  what  was  more  real,  the  aftronomy,  for 
which  they  were  fo  famous.  Some  buildings  being  cover’d  with  two  tier  of 
ftones,  the  under  ftone  probably  was  the  freeze;  or,  where  there  was  only 
one,  the  lower  part  of  it  might  be  left  for  that  member,  as  the  upper  part 
was  always  moulded  into  the  cornice  or  Coronis,  that  crown’d  the  building  • 
and  where  two  or  three  fingle  ftones  were  placed  over  the  capital,  the 
•lowermoft  being  work’d  with  the  feveral  faces  of  the  architrave,  and  the  up¬ 
per  ones  being  the  freeze,  and  cornice  and  the  ftone,  laid  acrofs  to  fupport  the 
covering  moulded  into  another  cornice,*  accounts  for  the  fingle  entablature 
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to  every  pillar,  which  has  often  a  very  beautiful  effecft  in  archi te¬ 
nure. 

Cornices,  or  ornaments  round  the  top  of  their  buildings,  feem  at  firft  Cornices, 
to  have  been  very  Ample,  being  probably  only  a  done  projecting  all  a- 
long,  beyond  the  reft  of  the  building,  as  Numb,  1.  in  the  plate  of » cor¬ 
nices.  This  at  length  was  rounded,  as  Numb.  2.  and  this  round  member 
was  often  continued  down  the  quoins  of  the  building.  This  ftone  on  the 
very  top  of  the  building,  might  afterwards  be  made  thicker,  and  be  work’d 
in  an  inclined  plane,  fo  as  to  end  in  a  line  at  the  wall  below  ;  and,  as  a  far¬ 
ther  improvement,  this  lower  part  might  be  hollow’d  into  aCavetto,  with  a 
fillet  at  bottom,  that  was  afterwards  improved  into  a  half  round:  And  this  is 
the  moft  univerfal  cornice  that  was  in  ufe  in  Egypt,  and  is  likewife  feen  cut 
on  the  rocks  and  grottos  about  Jerufalem  *  particularly  on  that  which  is  call’d 
The  tomb  of  Zachariah.  The  Cavetto  was  fometimes  fluted,  and  the 
flutes  alfo  in  fome  were  continued  on  to  the  lift  over  it,  as  Numb.  8. 
and  there  are  inftances  of  Cavettos  fluted  in  this  manner,  without  any 
member  over  them;  of  this  kind  is  Numb.  9.  The  cornice,  or  entabla¬ 
ture  of  the  granite  room,  at  the  temple  of  Carnack,  has  a  member  or  freeze 
under  the  half  round,  ornamented  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  a  fillet  un¬ 
der  it,  work’d  alfo  as  reprefented  at  Numb.  15.  There  are  a  great  variety 
of  other  corniceis  or  entablatures,  lome  of  which  are  in  the  manner  of 
two  cornices,  one  over  another;  and  freezes  are  frequently  feen  adorn’d 
with  hawks,  and  thofe  dragons  or  ferpents,  that  are  reprefented,  as  draw¬ 
ing  the  car  of  Ceres.  Numb.  19.  with  a  fort  of  triglyphs,  and  metopes,  ad¬ 
orn’d  with  Paterae,  and  two  fillets,  ornamented  with  ftars,  and  a  fecond 
kind  of  freeze,  or  rather  architrave,  with  the  Crux  anfata,  and  two  hawks 
fitting  on  each  fide  of  the  end  of  a  fort  of  bow  inverted  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  infide  of  a  gate,  to  the  eaft  of  the  great  temple  of  Amara,  the  old 
Tentyra.  Moft  of  thefe  cornices,  that  are  particular,  are  feen  only  in  one 
place,  efpecially  thofe  of  Afiouan,  Kept,  Luxerein,  Amara,  Numb.  15. 
of  Carnack,  the  Labyrinth,  Efne,  and  Gaua. 

The  doors  had  generally  a  plain  pilafter  on  each  fide,  and  fometimes  Doors; 
a  plain  member,  over  the  door,  correfponded  to  it;  but  the  moft  com-  \ 

mon  ornament  over  them  is  that  cornice,  which  I  obferved  is  moftly  ufed  in 
Egypt.  Some  door- places  have  a  half  round  on  the  outfide,  taking  off 
the  angles,  and  another  at  about  the  diftance  of  eighteen  inches,  as  at  the 
angle  of  the  pilafter. 

As  to  the  fculpture  of  the  Egyptians,  both  of  hieroglyphics  and  pillars,  Sculpture* 
and  the  laft  finishing  of  their  works ;  they  feem  to  have  been  executed  after 
the  building  was  completed,  which  made  them  work  in  their  figures  on 
plain  ftones,  by  cutting  them  in  below  the  furface  of  the  ftone,  either  with 
a  plain  bottom,  or  with  a  relief,  the  higheft  part  of  which  confequently 
muft  be  either  on  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  ftone,  or  fomething 
lower.  I  faw  a  pillar  unfinifh’d  at  the  temple  eaft  of  Carnack,  and  it 
may  be  queftioned  whether  the  multangular  pillar  was  not  defign’d  to  be 
in  fixteen  half  rounds,  that  being  the  method  which  they  antiently  took 
in  marking  out  pillars  to  be  fluted ;  and  over  the  eaftern  gate  of  Carnack* 

I  faw  a  ftone  left  rough,  as  to  cut  out  the  winged  globe,  an  ornament 
which  is  feen  fo  often  in  all  their  buildings.  We  may  fee  alfo  among  the 
Egyptians,  what  might  have  given  rife  to  the  arch,  though  there  is  great 
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reafon  to  think  they  were  ignorant  of  this  curious  and  ufefulpart  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  as  it  was  afterwards  executed,  becaufe  it  is  hardly  ever  feen  among 
their  buildings,  1  mean  thofe  covers  made  by  the  projection  of  feveral  tiers 
of  hone,  one  beyond  another ;  for,  if  thefe  ftones  had  been  only  fhaped 
each  of  them  in  a  fegment  of  a  circle,  the  arch  would  have  been  made, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  arch  was  this  way  hit  on  ;  the  only  difference 
between  this  architecture  and  that  of  the  arch,  feeming  to  be  in  laying  the 
upper  ftones,  efpecially  the  middle  one,  which  is  called  the  key  ftone,  that 
being  laid  flat  on  the  two  uppermoft  tiers,  whereas,  in  the  arch,  it  mult 
be  put  in  between  them :  For  the  reft,  making  them  lefs  towards  the  outward 
fuperficies  than  they  are  within,  and  laying  the  lower  tiers  fo  as  not 
to  project  fo  much,  and  the  upper  tiers  more,  the  arch  would  be  executed 
only  by  fhaping  the  ftones  in  the  manner  abovemention’d.  It  is  poffible, 
that,  at  fome  time  the  ftones  in  making  fuch  a  covering  might  not  be 
laid  level,  and  making  an  inclin’d  plane  on  each  ftde  at  top,  when  they 
came  to  clofe  all,  they  might  find  it  neceffary  to  hew  a  ftone  to  fit  the  place 
in  fuch  manner,  as  to  come  near  to  the  nature  of  a  key  ftone,  and  in  time 
they  might  come  to  make  all  the  ftones  bigger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other, 
as  finding  it  to  give  ftrength  to  this  fort  of  building.  It  is  indeed  pof- 
fible,  that  the  arch  might  be  firft  invented  by  other  accidents,  as  the  rifing 
of  the  ground  of  a  city  where  the  gates  were  made  of  very  large  ftones, 
with  ftrait  tops,  and  there  being  occafion  to  have  higher  doors  or  gates, 
they  might  make  them  more  lofty,  by  cutting  the  top  into  an  arch  ;  and 
at  Thebes  in  Greece,  I  faw  a  fmall  gate  that  confifted  of  an  arch  only  of 
two  large  ftones,  which  might  poffibly  have  been  made  higher  in  this 
manner,  after  the  building  of  the  gate.  In  all  Egypt  I  did  not  fee  above 
three  or  four  arches,  of  which  1  have  given  an  account  in  the  relation  of 
the  antiquities  of  this  country;  and  I  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  made 
after  the  Greeks  came  among  them.  It  is  the  more  furprizing  they  fhould 
not  hit  on  it,  as  they  found  out  the  fhell  of  the  niche,  which  approaches 
fo  very  near  to  it.  Amidft  all  the  publick  magnificence  of  the  Egyptians, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  think  that  their  private  buildings  were  very  mean, 
and  perhaps,  their  habitations  in  thofe  antient  early  times,  when  thefe  fum- 
ptuous  fabrics  were  ereCted,  might  be  chiefly  tents  and  grottos;  there  being 
no  fign  of  private  buildings  all  over  the  great  extent,  which  antient 
Thebes  took  up;  and  without  doubt  thofe  Kings,  who  beftow’d  fo  much 
on  their  temples  and  fepulchres,  would  likewife  have  eredted  magnificent 
palaces  for  themfelves,  if  it  had  been  the  cuftom  of  the  times ;  of  which, 
doubtlefs,  we  muft  have  had  fome  remains ;  but  of  this  kind,  only  one  is 
mention’d,  of  which  we  have  any  certain  account,  and  that  is  the  laby¬ 
rinth,  which  was  defign’d  too  for  a  public,  as  well  as  in  fome  manner, 
for  a  facred  ufe,  as  it  had  relation  to  the  religion  they  profeffed.  The 
palace  of  Memnon  is  indeed  fpoken  of  at  Abydus;  but  the  mention  of  it 
is  very  flight,  and  there  are  no  figns  or  traditions  of  any  thing  there,  but 
a  temple.  And  this  may  account  for  the  extreme  magnificence  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  in  Egypt,  if  we  confider  that  all  their  expences  were  beftow’d 
this  way,  to  make  their  facred  buildings  the  moft  lafting  and  magnificent 
that  the  art  of  man  could  poffibly  execute. 

I  have  hereto  added  the  table  of  the  meafures  of  the  Egyptian  pillars. 
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A  Table  of  the  meafures  of  the  Egyptian  pillars,  according  as  they  are 
engraved  in  two  plates.  The  firft  line  of  numbers  refers  to  the  pillars 
in  the  plates ;  the  letters  to  the  feveral  members  of  the  pillars ;  the  other 
numbers  being  the  meafures  of  feet  and  inches,  anfwering  to  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  pillars,  and  the  letters  of  the  relpe<ftive  numbers. 
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I  meafured  feveral  parts  of  the  pillars  at  Luxerein,  to  fee  in  what  pro¬ 
portion  they  leffen  and  fwell. 

Meafuring  one  on  the  half  rounds  below,  it  was  ten  feet  nine  inches  in 
circumference;  on  fome  members  higher,  it  was  eleven  feet;  and  on  the 
annulets,  ten  feet  feven  inches. 

Another  pillar  was  in  circumference  on  the  half  rounds  clofe  to  the  ca¬ 
pital,  ten  feet  fix  inches  $  lower,  on  the  fwell,  twelve  feet  five  inches ;  on 
the  annulets,  ten  feet  four  inches. 

And  in  the  furthermoft  court,  I  find  thefe  meafures  of  one  pillar  in 
inches  204,  231,  235,  241.  Another  pillar  meafured  at  the  annulets  fe- 
venteen  feet,  at  the  bottom  of  the  half  rounds,  nineteen  feet  three  inches, 
at  the  top  of  the  next  half  round  members,  nineteen  feet  five  inches,  and* 
in  the  greateft  fwell,  twenty  feet  and  one  inch. 

The  great  pillars  at  Luxerein,  which  belong  to  the  capital  D.  are  one 
and  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  and  about  that  height  above  ground, 
including  the  capital  •  and  have  a  fquare  plinth  on  the  top  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  as  thofe  at  Carnack,  on  which  probably  fome  ftatues  were  placed,  as 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  they  were  on  the  capitals  of  the  pillar  of  the  grand 
area  at  Carnack. 


CHAP.  III. 

■**  .  ■ '  1  %  * 

Of  the  Mythology  of  the  antient  Egyptians. 

AS  the  mythology,  or  fabulous  religion  of  the  antient  Egyptians,  may 
be  look’d  on,  in  a  great  meafure,  as  the  foundation  of  the  Heathen 
religion,  in  moft  other  parts ;  fo  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
fome  account  of  the  origin  of  it,  as  it  is  deliver’d  by  the  moft  antient 
authors,  which  may  give  fome  light  both  to  the  defcription  of  Egypt,  and 
alfo  to  the  hiftory  of  that  country.  We  may  fuppofe  that  the  antients  were 
the  beft  judges  of  the  nature  of  their  religion,  and,  confequently,  that  all 
interpretations  of  their  mythology,  by  men  of  fruitful  inventions,  that  have 
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no  fort  of  foundation  in  their  writings,  are  forced,  and  fuch  as  might  ne¬ 
ver  be  intended  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  neceffary  to  retrench  fe- 
veral  things  the  antients  themfelves  feem  to  have  invented,  and  grafted  on 
true  hiftory;  and,  in  order  to  account  for  many  things,  the  genealogies  and 
alliances  they  mention,  muft  in  feveral  refpedts,  be  falfe  or  erroneous,  and 
feem  to  have  been  invented  to  accommodate  the  honours  of  the  fame 
Deities  to  different  perfons,  they  were  pleafed  to  deify,  who  lived  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times;  and  fo  they  were  obliged  to  give  them  new  names,  invent 
genealogies,  and  fome  different  attributes  ;  which  may  account,  in  fome 
meafure,  for  the  fuppofition  I  make  below,  that  Deities  with  different 
names,  all  mean  the  fame  objeCt  of  worfhip,  as  the  fun  or  moon,  which 
might  be  worfhipped  firft  as  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  when  they  were  deified,  or 
under  the  name  of  fome  others  deified  before  them  in  the  fame  manner ; 
for  Diodorus  fays,  that  the  Egyptians  learnt  of  the  Ethiopians  to  have  their 
Kings  for  Gods,  that  is,  to  deify  their  Kings ;  for  it  appears  very  plainly 
from  the  antients,  that  their  Gods  were  their  good  Kings,  whom  they  dei¬ 
fied.  Herodotus,  indeed,  would  add  a  dignity  to  thofe  Deities,  by  faying, 
that  the  Gods  lived  on  the  earth  with  men,  and  ruled  over  them.  He 
fpeaks  of  the  three  orders  of  Gods;  the  firft  and  oldeft  were  eight  in  num¬ 
ber,  among  whom  Pan  was  of  the  firft,  as  Hercules  was  of  the  fecond,  and 
Dionyfius  of  the  third  order.  Diodorus  Siculus  indeed  mentions  celeftial 
and  terreftrial  Gods ;  under  the  former  he  reckons  Ofiris,  Ifis,  Jupiter, 
Vulcan,  Ceres,  the  Ocean,  and  Minerva ;  but  fays  there  were  alfo  terreftrial 
Gods  of  the  fame  name.  Thefe  celeftial  Gods  he  makes  to  be  the  fun 
and  moon,  the  four  elements,  and  the  foul  of  the  world,  that  enlivens  all 
things.  Ofiris  is  the  fun,  Ifis  the  moon,  Jupiter  the  enlivening  force, 
Vulcan  fire,  Ceres  the  earth,  Ocean  with  the  Egyptians  was  the  Nile,  Mi- 
tterva  the  air  ;  and  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  thefe,  with  Pan,  mention’d 
by  Herodotus,  made  up  the  number  of  the  eight  firft  Gods.  It  is  alio 
thought,  that  one  great  foundation  of  this  religion  was  worshipping  the  fun 
and  the  planets,  and  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac ;  and  fo  they  afterwards  made 
conftellations  of  their  Kings,  and  gave  the  fun  and  the  planets  the  names 
of  thofe  they  look’d  on  as  their  benefactors ;  and  to  the  figns  of  the  Zo¬ 
diac  the  names  of  thofe  animals  they  worfhipped,  for  the  reafons  men¬ 
tion’d  by  the  antients.  Our  author  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  the  Egyptians 
had  a  right  before  any  other  people  to  thefe  Gods  (that  is,  as  he  muft  be 
underftood,  to  thofe  whom  they  call’d  by  the  names  of  their  Kings)  and 
gives  it  as  a  reafon,  why  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  they  dwelt  moftly  a- 
mongft  them,  as  Egypt  only,  of  all  countries,  had  cities  built  by  the  Gods, 
and  call’d  after  their  names ;  particularly  of  Jupiter,  the  fun,  Hermes  or 
Mercury,  Apollo,  Pan,  Eilethyia  or  Diana,  whom  we  may  fuppofe  to  be 
the  fame  as  Ifis  or  the  moon,  as  Apollo  is  the  fame  with  Ofiris  or  the  fun; 
though,  according  to  fome  hiftories,  Apollo  is  made  the  brother  of  Ofiris, 
doubtlefs  to  anfwer  fome  particular  fchemes  in  their  mythology.  He  fays, 
thefe  Gods  came  down  upon  earth,  and  fometimes  took  on  them  the  form 
of  facred  beafts,  fometimes  of  men,  and  fo  were  worfhipped  in  the  fhape 
of  the  feveral  beafts  whofe  forms  they  affumed.  This  turn  they  gave  to 
the  worfhip  of  thefe  Deities,  in  order  to  add  a  greater  dignity  to  their  reli¬ 
gion  ;  whereas,  in  reality,  they  feem  to  be  no  other  than  their  Kings  and 
great  men  deified,  who,  fome  way  or  other,  had  conduced  to  make  the 
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life  of  mankind  more  comfortable  and  happy,  by  a  proper  ufe  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  nature  in  general,  or  of  the  celeftial  bodies  in  particular,  that 
eem  d  to  have  the  greateft  influence  on  the  earth;  which  they  either  be¬ 
gan  to  worfhip  under  their  names,  or  to  worfhip  their  benefactors,  they 
had  deified,  and  to  give  them  the  names  of  thofe  things  they  had,  by  their 
government  or  inventions,  render’d  fo  beneficial  to  them:  For  he  goes  on 
to  give  an  account  of  the  terreftrial  Gods,  who,  he  fays,  by  the  ftrength  of 
their  under ftanding,  and  by  their  beneficence  to  mankind,  had  acquired 
immortality,  as  a  recompence  of  their  extraordinary  merit.  Some  of  thefe 
were  Kings  of  Egypt ;  but  they  feem  to  have  given  the  genealogy  of 
thefe  Kings,  as  much  as  could  be,  in  order  to  make  it  believed  that  the 
celeftial  Gods  were  different  from  them;  and  though  I  fhall  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  genealogy,  yet,  notwithftanding,  I  conje&ure  part  of  it  to 
be  mere  fi&ion,  and  that  the  truth  is,  fuch  perfons  did  live  at  fome  time 
or  other,  but  not  juft  as  they  fix  it.  However,  thefe  we  muft  fuppofe  ta 
be  the  twelve  Gods  of  the  fecond  rank,  of  which  he  only  at  firft  mentions 
the  eight  principal,  the  Sun,  Saturn,  Rhea,  Jupiter,  call’d  alfo  Ammon, 
Juno,  Vulcan,  Vefta,  and  Mercury.  He  fays,  the  Sun  reign’d  firft  in  E- 
gypt:  Herodotus  fays,  Menes  reigned  firft,  and  that  Pan  was  the  old  eft 
of  the  Gods,  and,  as  Mendes  was  another  name  of  Pan,  poflibly  Menes 
and  Pan  may  be  the  fame ;  and  alfo  the  celeftial  Ofiris,  which  is  the  Sun. 
But,  if  it  be  true,  as  Herodotus  fays,  that  Menes  built  the  temple  to  Vul¬ 
can  in  Memphis;  this  may  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  priefts,  who 
affirm’d  that  Vulcan  was  the  firft  King.  Ofiris,  in  this  genealogical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Kings,  is  indeed  alfo  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  faid 
to  be  Bacchus.  But  as,  under  the  name  of  Menes,  he  drained  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  made  lower  Egypt  habitable,  by  expofing  the  earth  in  proper 
time  to  the  kindly  influence  of  the  fun ;  and,  under  that  of  Bacchus,  cul¬ 
tivated  the  vine,  by  the  help  of  the  fun,  the  juice  of  whofe  fruit  is  fuch 
a  comfortable  cordial  to  mankind ;  and  as,  under  the  name  of  Mendes  or 
Pan,  he  might  make  fome  orders  for  the  more  regular  propagation  of 
mankind,  and  of  animals  for  his  ufe,  all  under  the  prolific  influence  of 
the  fun,  fo  the  fame  perfon  or  Deity  might  be  worfhipped  in  different 
places  under  different  names  and  fhapes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
particular  virtues  of  the  perfon  they  celebrated  in  thofe  places.  The 
worfhip  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  who  was  called  Vulcan,  and  of  fire  under 
his  name,  was  owing,  as  they  fay,  to  an  extraordinary  accident ;  a  wood 
happened  to  be  fet  on  fire  by  lightning  in  the  winter,  and  the  King  ftand¬ 
ing  by  it,  perceived  that  it  gave  a  great  pleafure  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of 
it,  and  took  care  to  continue  the  ufe  of  fire,  which  we  may  fuppofe  till 
that  time  was  unknown. 

After  thefe,  Saturn  reign’d,  who  married  his  fifter  Rhea,  the  fame  With 
Cybele  or  Magna  Mater;  though,  in  this  genealogy,  Ifis  is  faid  to  be  her 
daughter,  who  was  the  moon,  or  Diana,  and  had  the  city  Bubaftus  built 
to  her,  Bubaftis  being  the  Egyptian  name  of  Diana ;  and  on  her  tomb 
fhe  is  reprefented  as  boafting  that  the  city  of  Bubaftus  was  built  in  honour 
of  her  +.  Cybele  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  as  Diana  of  Ephefus,  and  Ifis^ 
among  the  celeftial  Gods,  is  the  moon;  it  is  poffible  that  the  moon  might 
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be  worfhipped  under  thefe  three  names,  as  having  an  univerfal  influence 
on  all  things.  Some  faid  that  Ofiris  and  Ifis  were  the  children  of  Saturn 
and  Rhea,  but,  according  to  others,  Jupiter  and  Juno;  and,  as  Herodotus 
fays  that  the  Egyptians  clid  not  know  the  name  of  Juno,  this  is  a  proof, 
how  much  the  invention  of  the  antients  was  employed  in  the  hiftory  they 
gave  of  their  Gods ;  and  accounts  for  the  inconfiftencies  we  meet  with  in 
their  relations  of  them.  As  both  Minerva  and  Juno  have  been  faid  to  be 
the  air,  fo  they  might  alfo  be  the  fame  Deities,  under  different  names,  and 
likewife  Eilethyia  or  Diana,  though  the  daughter  of  Jupiter;  for  both 
Tuno  and  Diana  are  called  Lucina,  and  may  be  the  fame  perfon.  Diana 
is  faid  to  be  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  by  Latona ;  poffibly  Jupiter  might 
after  marry  his  own  daughter,  who  might  then  be  called  Juno,  and  her 
mother  Latona  might  be  obliged  to  fly  to  Ortygia  from  the  refentment  of 
Juno;  as  thefe  may  likewife  be  the  fame  with  Rhea,  on  the  above  fuppo- 
fition ;  and  if  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  fo,  all  thefe  alliances  and 
genealogies  muft  be  look’d  on  as  meer  fidfions ;  and  this  Deity  multi¬ 
plied  into  fo  many  ffiapes,  muft  then  be  only  Rhea  or  Ifis,  or  whoever  was 
the  firft  Deity  of  this  kind,  worfhipped  afterwards  under  different  notions, 

and  different  names. 

To  Jupiter  and  Juno  they  give  five  children,  Ofiris,  Ifis,  flyphon,  A- 
pollo,  and  Venus;  and  fo  Juno  might  be  called  the  mother  of  the  Gods 
(mater  Deum)  the  title  of  Cybele;  and  here  they  make  Ofiris  Bacchus, 
and  Ifis  Ceres ;  fo  that  Ifis  might  comprehend  Rhea  and  Diana,  Juno 
and  Ceres.  By  the  name  of  Ceres,  fhe  was  the  inventrefs  of  tillage,  as 
Ofiris  was  of  wine,  under  the  title  of  Bacchus:  Ifis  alfo  is  faid  to 
have  enadted  laws  for  the  government  of  mankind.  Some  fay  Ofiris 
founded  Thebes,  though  others  mention  another  founder  of  this  city : 
Our  author  fays,  moreover,  that  he  built  a  temple  of  extreme  magnifi¬ 
cence,  to  his  parents  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  two  golden  temples,  one  to 
celeftial  Jupiter,  the  other  to  his  father  Jupiter  Ammon.  It  is  probable, 
that  one  Jupiter  was  worfhipped  long  before  this,  and  that  Ofiris  being 
the  fon  of  Ammon,  both  the  father  and  fon  might  be  deified;  and,  to 
give  a  dignity  to  their  new  God,  they  might  fay,  he  was  the  fon  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  diftinguifh’d  by  the  title  of  his  real  father,  who  was  worfhipped 
under  the  fhape  of  a  ram.  As  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks,  who  was 
father  of  Minos  in  Crete,  both  of  them  great  Kings  over  fo  fmall  an  ifland, 
it  was  thought  to  be  doing  juftice  to  the  merit  of  Jupiter,  to  make  him  the 
chief  of  their  Gods ;  that  they  might  have  Gods  of  their  own ;  and  to  give  him 
the  name  by  which  they  call  the  Egyptian  Jupiter ;  without  doubt,  a  much 
more  antient  Deity  ;  as  Dasdalus,  the  architect  of  his  fon,  went  to  Egypt 
to  fee  the  labyrinth,  in  order  to  build  one  in  Crete  on  the  fame  model. 
Ofiris  and  Ifis  were  alfo  great  encouragers  of  arts,  and  of  thofe  who  in¬ 
vented  weapons  to  kill  wild  beafts,  and  inftruments  to  till  the  land.  Ofiris 
being  educated  at  Nifa  in  Arabia  Fcelix,  had  the  name  of  Dionyfus  from 
that  place,  and  his  father  Dios ;  here  they  fay  he  learnt  the  culture  of  the 
vine.  He  had  the  greateft  regard  for  Hermes  or  Mercury,  a  perfon  of 
great  genius  in  inventing  whatever  might  be  for  the  conveniency  of  man¬ 
kind  :  He  firft  corrected  the  language,  and  gave  names  to  feveral  things ; 
it  was  he  that  invented  letters,  and  alfo  the  lyre  with  three  firings,  and 
taught  the  worfhip  of  the  Gods,  and  favrifices,  all  forts  of  manly  exer- 
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cifes,  and  a  proper  carriage  and  deportment  of  the  body.  He  firft  obferved 
the  order  of  the  Ears,  and  the  nature  and  harmony  of  founds.  It  was  he 
or  fome  other  perfon  after  him,  worshipped  under  his  name,  that  taught  the 
Greeks  the  art  of  fpeaking,  (it  may  befuppofed,  with  propriety  and  eloquence) 
on  which  account  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Hermes.  It  was  Mercury, 
and  not  Minerva,  as  the  Greeks  affirm,  that  found  out  the  ufe  of  the  olive; 
and  he  was  in  fo  great  favour  with  Ofiris,  that  he  was  his  Secretary,  it 
may  be  rather  laid  his  prime  minister,  to  whom  he  communicated  every 
thing,  for  his  advice.  Ofiris  raifed  a  great  army  to  go  over  the  earth,  to 
communicate  his  improvements  to  all  the  world,  hoping  to  gain  immortal 
honours  by  his  benevolence  towards  mankind,  as  it  accordingly  happen'd ; 
for  he  was  worfhipp’d  as  a  God,  by  thofe  whofe  lives  he  had  render’d  fo 
much  more  happy  than  they  were  before.  He  left  to  Ifis  the  care  of  his 
kingdom,  and  appointed  Mercury  to  be  her  counfellor;  he  alfo  left  his 
relation  Hercules  general  over  all  his  dominions,  appointing  Bufiris  guar.- 
dian  of  the  parts  towards  the  fea  lide,  and  Phoenicia;  and  Antasus  of  Ethi¬ 
opia,  and  Libya.  Ofiris  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Apollo,  as  he  is 
call  d  by  the  Greeks;  he  was  the  propagator  of  the  bay,  as  Ofiris  was  of 
the  ivy,  for  which  reafon  thofe  trees  are  facred  to  thefe  Gods,  and  it  is  to 
be  obferv’d,  that  the  trees  that  are  confecrated  to  them,  are  ever-greens,  as 
the  myrtle  to  Venus,  and  the  olive  to  Minerva.  It  is  faid,  Ofiris  had  for 
his  companions  in  war,  Anubis  and  Macedon.  They  wore  the  fkins  of 
thofe  animals  they  fomewhat  refembled  in  courage,  Anubis  wearing  the 
dogs  fkin,  and  Macedon  that  of  the  wolf ;  on  which  account  thofe  beafts 
are  efteemed  facred  in  Egypt,  and  in  time  came  to  be  worshipped.  He 
took  Pan  alfo  with  him,  whom  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  a  different  perfon 
from  the  other  before-mentioned  ;  one  of  his  names  was  had  in  great 
veneration  in  Egypt,  his  Statues  being  in  every  temple,  and  a  city  built  to 
him.  He  carried  likewife  husbandmen  with  him  ;  Maro  for  cultivating 
the  vine,  and  Triptolemus  to  teach  the  manner  of  lowing  and  reaping  the 
corn.  Thus  accompanied,  he  went  into  Ethiopia.  In  this  country  fatyrs 
were  brought  to  him,  cover’d  with  hair;  for  Ofiris  was  a  lover  of  mirth, 
and  of  mufick  and  dancing,  and  always  carried  with  him  a  band  of  mu- 
fic,  in  which  there  were  nine  virgins,  who  were  excellently  well  fkill’d 
in  vocal  mufick,  as  well  as  learned  in  other  fubjedfs,  and  were  therefore 
call’d  by  the  Greeks  the  Mufes ;  Apollo  prefided  over  them. 

Ofiris  met  with  no  oppofition,  being  receiv’d  every  where  as  a  God, 
for  his  beneficence  towards  mankind.  He  improv’d  Ethiopia  by  agriculture', 
and  building  cities,  and  left  in  it  officers  to  colled  the  tributes.  Whilft 
he  was  here,  there  happen’d  in  Egypt  a  great  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
which  did  particular  damage  in  that  part  of  Egypt,  that  was  under  the 
care  of  Prometheus,  who  was  on  this  account  near  laying  violent  hands  on 
himfelf.  The  river,  by  reafon  of  the  rapidity  of  its  courSe,  and  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  its  waters,  was  call’d  the  Eagle.  Hercules,  always  afpiring  at 
great  things,  and  zealous  to  fhew  his  extraordinary  ftrength,  made  up 
the  dikes,  and  kept  the  river  within  its  bounds,  on  which  account  the 
Greeks,  fays  Diodorus,  invented  the  fable,  that  Hercules  kill’d  the  eagle, 
that  was  feeding  on  the  liver  of  Prometheus.  It  is  faid,  the  river  was 
after  call’d  the  Nile,  from  Nileus  a  King  of  Egypt.  Ofiris  going  into 
Thrace,  Maro  founded  the  city  Maronea,  and  Macedon,  the  Macedonian 
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empire.  He  fent  Triptolemus  into  Attica  to  teach  the  inhabitants  agricul- 
ture.  Ofiris  carried  his  arts  every  where,  and,  if  any  country  was  not  capable 
of  bearing  wine,  he  taught  them  to  make  a  liquor  of  barley,  not  much  in¬ 
ferior  o  wine,  either  in  ifrength  or  flavour.  After  Ofiris’s  death,  divine  ho¬ 
nours  were  paid  to  him.  It  was  long  kept  as  a  fecret  that  he  was  kill’d  by 
Typbon,  who  would  have  feized  on  his  dominions;  but  lfis,  with  her  fon 
Horus,  vanquifhed  Typhonnear  Antaeopolis.  Typhon  had  divided  the  body 
of  Oflris  into  twenty-fix  parts,  and  diftributed  them  to  his  accomplices ;  all 
thefe  Ifls  found,  and  inclofed  each  of  the  pieces  within  a  painted  figure 
of  a  body,  compofed  of  wax  and  aromatic  fpices ;  thefe  fhe  delivered  to 
diftind  bodies  of  priefls,  under  great  fecrecy,  to  be  buried;  enjoyning 
them  to  pay  divine  honours  to  Ofiris,  and  to  confecrate  fome  particular 
animal  to  him,  and  when  it  died,  to  bury  it  in  the  fame  manner;  thus 
they  continued  the  fame  honours  to  the  confecrated  animals ;  and  the  fa- 
cred  bulls,  call’d  Apis  and  Mnevis,  becaufe  they  were  fo  ufeful  in  agri¬ 
culture,  were  worfhipp’d  in  Egypt.  From  this  account  we  may  fee  the 
reafon  why  Ofiris  was  worfhipp’d  in  the  fhape  of  a  mummy,  and  that  his 
flatues  are  feen  fo  common  in  that  figure,  and  alfo  why  fo  many  facred 
animals  were  worfhipp’d  in  Egypt.  From  this  alfo,  probably,  the  cuftom 
took  rife  of  embalming  their  dead  bodies,  forming  them  in  the  fame  fi¬ 
gure,  and  honouring  the  relids  of  their  relations  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
the  feveral  pieces  of  Ofiris  were  preferved. 

If  we  examine  into  the  rife  of  the  fables  relating  to  the  births  of  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  Deities  faid  to  have  been  begotten  likewife  by  Deities,  we  fhall 
find  it  had  no  other  foundation,  than  the  lewdnefs  or  adulteries  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  great  perfons,  who  had  people  about  them  to  invent  flories  to  cover 
the  difhonour  of  their  families.  Of  this  nature  was  the  fable  of  Semele 
and  Bacchus,  not  to  mention  feveral  others,  from  the  accounts  we  have  by 
their  own  authors.  And  Deities,  which,  in  the  idea  of  the  Heathens,  fub- 
fifted  before,  were  made  to  be  born  long  after.  For  the  fame  purpofe 
the  Greek  Hercules  was  fuppofed  to  be  begotten  by  Jupiter  on  Alcmena 
to  cover  her  adultery,  when  fhe  brought  forth  a  fon  at  an  improper  time* 
during  the  abfence  of  her  husband  Amphitryo  in  the  wars.  The  lewd¬ 
nefs  of  Io  daughter  of  Inachus,  King  of  the  Argives,  is  another  inftance 
of  this  kind,  who  proving  with  child  by  a  mariner,  and,  it  is  faid,  goino- 
into  Egypt  in  a  fhip  that  had  a  bull  painted  on  it,  all  that  ftory’of  her 
being  transformed  into  an  heifer,  and  of  the  loves  of  Jupiter,  was  invent¬ 
ed,  and  that  fhe  went  into  Egypt  and  there  recover’d  her  firft  fhape,  and 
was  married  to  Ofiris;  and,  upon  this  very  ftory,  Diodorus  +  takes  occa¬ 
sion  to  make  refledions  on  the  great  difagreement  there  was  in  relation 
to  the  hiftory  of  their  Gods ;  that  the  fame  Deity  was  call’d  by  fome  lfis, 
by  others  Ceres;  by  fome  Thefmophorus,  by  others  the  Moon;  by  fome 
again  Juno,  and  that  others  call’d  this  Deity  by  all  thefe  names:  That 
they  call  d  Ofiris  fometimes  Serapis,  and  fometimes  Bacchus,  at  other  times 
Pluto,  fometimes  Ammon,  at  others  Jupiter,  and  often  Pan;  and  fome 
faid,  that  Serapis  was  the  Pluto  of  the  Greeks ;  there  being  in  reality,  very 
little  foundation  in  truth  for  thefe  things,  but  almoft  all  thefe  fforie*  have 
had  then  rife  from  the  inventions  of  men  on  different  occafionsj  which 
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is  the  caufe  of  fuch  variety  and  difagreement  in  the  accounts  of  the  my¬ 
thology  of  the  Heathens. 

Horus  was  fon  of  Ortris  and  Ifis,  who,  being  taught  the  art  of  prophecy 
and  phyfick  by  Ifis,  was  called  Apollo;  fo  that  we  have  Apollo  both 
brother  and  fon  to  Ofiris.  The  giants  alfo,  confifting  of  many  bodies, 
are  faid  to  have  rifen  in  the  time  of  Gfiris,  whofe  minifters  v/ere  reprefented 
as  whipping  them ;  and  for  this  reafon,  the  flatue  of  Ofiris  is  often  fcen 
with  a  whip,  as  the  punifher  of  the  wicked.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that 
Ids  behaved  in  fo  prudent  and  wife  a  manner  after  the  death  of  Ofiris,  that 
the  Queens  of  Egypt,  were  from  that  time,  ever  had  in  greater  honour  than 
the  Kings,  and  were  inverted  with  higher  power  ;  and,  in  the  marriage 
fettlements  among  private  perfons,  that  polite  claufe  ufed  to  be  added,  that 
all  things  fhould  be  under  the  diredion  of  the  lady  f.  And,  as  it  has  been 
judged  that  all  the  mummies  that  have  been  found  about  Saccara,  which 
was  near  Memphis,  are  female  bodies,  it  is  poffible  on  the  burial  of  Ifis  in 
a  chapel  in  the  grove  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  all  women  might  be  confe- 
crated  to  this  Deity,  and  be  buried  in  thefe  catacombs,  as  near  as  conve¬ 
niently  they  could  be  to  the  Goddefs,  and  have  their  coffins,  by  a  particu¬ 
lar  difpofition,  made  fo  as  to  reprefent  Ortris,  which  might  be  another 
foundation  for  the  future  regards  that  were  to  be  paid  them.  And  pof- 
fibly  the  bodies  of  the  men  might  be  deposited  in  another  part,  perhaps  in 
the  grottos  to  the  eaft  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  honours  that  were  paid  to  them 
might  not  be  fo  great  in  preferving  them,  and,  for  that  reafon,  they  may 
not  have  continued  fo  long.  But  thefe  are  only  conje&ures,  for  which  it 
is  certain  we  have  no  foundation  in  antient  authors. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  antient  Hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians. 


HEROD  OTUS  fays,  the  Egyptians  ufed  two  forts  of  letters,  or 
ways  of  writing;  one  call’d  facred,  the  other  vulgar  letters  *  Dio¬ 
dorus  gives  a  more  particular  account,  tho’  in  fome  parts  obfcure. 
He  fays,  the  Egyptians  learnt  the  form  of  their  letters,  or  writing,  from 
the  Ethiopians  ;  for  of  the  Egyptian  letters,  or  manner  of  writing,  one  was 
vulgar,  which  all  people  learnt ;  others  were  call’d  facred,  which  the  priefts 
only  knew  among  the  Egyptians,  learning  them  of  their  fathers,  among 
thofe  things  which  were  to  be  kept  fecret ;  but  the  Ethiopians  ufed  all  thefe 
letters  or  ways  of  writing  indifferently:  So  that  one  would  imagine,  the 
Ethiopians  either  had  two  alphabets,  or  that  they  had  two  ways  of  writing 
moll  things,  but  that  of  thefe  the  Egyptians  ufed  one  commonly,  and  the 
other  only  in  their  facred  writings.  So  that  it  was  rather  the  unlawfulnefs, 
than  any  impoflibility  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  thefe  letters,  that  kept 
them  from  reading  their  facred  writings,  as  they  could,  perhaps,  have  learnt 
them  of  the  Ethiopians,  if  we  fuppofe  they  were  exa&ly  the  fame  ;  but  it 
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is  poffible,  that  the  Egyptians,  having  learnt  the  art  of  writing  of  the  Ethio¬ 
pians,  might  afterwards  alter  the  letters  or  marks,  that  flood  for  words, 
that  the  Ethiopians  themfelves  might  not  be  able  to  read  them,  although 
the  languages  of  both  nations  might  be  the  fame:  He  afterwards  fpeaks  of  the 
Ethiopian  letters,  call’d  by  the  Egyptians  hieroglyphics;  he  fays,  that  at 
firft  their  forms  of  writing  reprefented  all  forts  of  beads,  the  parts  of  the 
human  body,  and  inftruments,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  handicrafts;  for 
their  writings  did  not  confift  of  fyllables  put  together,  but  of  figures  that 
related  to  the  things  they  were  to  exprefs;  for  they  wrote  or  drew  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  hawk,  a  crocodile,  a  ferpent,  the  eye,  hand,  or  face  of  a  man, 
and  the  like.  A  hawk  fignified  all  things  that  were  to  be  done  expediti- 
oufly,  (1  fhould  rather  think  expedition  itfelf)  becaufe  it  is  the  fwifteft  of 
birds.  '  The  crocodile  fignified  malice ;  the  eye  exprefs’d  both  an  obferver 
of  juftice,  and  a  keeper  of  any  perfon  :  The  right  hand,  with  the  fingers 
extended,  fignified  any  one’s  getting  his  livelihood:  The  left  hand  fhut, 
the  preferving  and  keeping  of  any  thing.  Thus  every  thing  was  read  and 
underftood  by  figures.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  hieroglyphical  man¬ 
ner  of  writing;  but  it  is  to  be  doubted,  if  the  common  way  was  not  by 
fingle  letters  compofing  fyllables.  The  form  of  letters  is  arbitrary,  and 
each  letter,  as  conjectured  by  fome,  might  be  the  refemblance  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  ;  efpecially  as  the  names  of  fome  antient  letters  are  the  names  of 
beafts.  The  capital  Armenian  letters  are  now  actually  reprefented  by  hearts, 
without  any  fimilitude  of  the  letter  added  to  it,  as  I  faw  in  their  gram¬ 
mar,  printed  by  the  Propaganda  Fide. 

Mofes,  who  was  {kill’d  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  without 
doubt,  underrtood  their  manner  of  writing ;  and,  if  the  letters  reprefent¬ 
ed  animals,  he  muft  have  compofed  a  new  alphabet,  when  the  law  forbid 
them  to  make  the  likenefs  of  any  thing,  that  is,  we  are  to  fuppofe  of  any 
living  creature,  or  of  any  of  thofe  luminaries  that  were  worfhipped  in  the 
Heathen  world.  The  figures  handing  for  letters  could  not  be  above  forty 
or  fifty.  It  may  be  confider’d  alfo,  how  many  of  thefe  there  muft  be,  if 
they  flood  for  fyllables,  which  would  feem  to  be  a  more  difficult  way  of 
writing  than  putting  figures  for  words,  which  by  the  refemblance  would  very 
much  help  the  memory ;  an  advantage  that  could  not  be  had,  if  certain 
figures  flood  for  fyllables.  If  hieroglyphical  figures  flood  for  words  or 
founds  that  fignified  certain  things,  the  power  of  hieroglyphics  feems  to  be 
the  fame  as  of  a  number  of  letters  compofing  fuch  a  found,  that  by  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  to  fignify  fuch  a  thing.  For  hieroglyphics,  as  words,  feem 
to  have  flood  for  founds,  and  founds  fignify  things  ;  as  for  inflance,  it 
might  have  been  agreed,  that  the  figure  of  a  crocodile  might  ftand  for 
the  found  that  meant  what  we  call  malice:  The  children  of  the  priefts 
were  early  taught,  that  the  figure  of  a  crocodile  flood  for  fuch  a  found,  and, 
if  they  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  found,  it  would  certainly  ftand 
with  them  for  a  found  ;  though,  as  the  found,  it  fignified  alfo  a  quality  or 
thing;  and  they  might  afterwards  be  taught  the  meaning  of  this  found  ;  as 
words  are  only  founds,  which  founds  we  agree  ffiall  fignify  fuch  and  fuch 
things ;  fo  that  to  children,  words  only  ftand  for  founds,  which  relate  to 
fuch  things  as  they  know  nothing  of ;  and,  in  this  fenfe,  we  fay  children 
learn  many  things  like  parrots,  what  they  do  not  underftand,  and  their  me¬ 
mories  are  exercifed  only  about  founds,  till  they  are  inftrudled  in  the  mean¬ 
ing 
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ing  of  the  words.  This,  I  thought  it  might  be  proper  to  obferve,  as  fome 
fay,  hieroglyphics  flood  for  things,  and  not  for  words,  if  founds  articulated 
in  a  certain  manner  are  words.  And  though  it  may  be  faid,  that  in  this 
cafe,  when  different  nations  of  different  languages  agree  on  common  cha- 
rafters,  that  ftand  for  certain  things  they  agree  on,  that  then  fuch  figures 
ftand  for  things :  This  will  be  allow’d ;  but  then  they  ftand  for  founds  too, 
that  is,  the  founds  in  each  language  that  fignify  fuch  things:  And,  as  ob- 
ferved  before,  to  children,  who  know  nothing  of  the  feveral  things  they 
ftand  for,  to  them  they  are  only  marks  that  exprefs  fuch  and  fuch  founds ; 
fo  that  thefe  figures  ftand  not  for  things  alone,  but,  as  words,  for  founds 
and  things.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  whether  we  have  any  infcriptions  in  a 
language,  the  letters  of  which  are  figures  of  things ;  for  to  know  that,  we 
are  not  to  examine  all  hieroglyphics,  to  fee  how  many  different  forts  there 
are;  but  if  any  are  writ  in  lines,  we  ought  to  examine  them,  and  fee  whether 
the  different  figures  amount  to  fo  great  a  variety  as  muft  exceed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  in  any  language.  It  is  probable,  that  the  hieroglyphical  writ¬ 
ing  was  written  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  language,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  lines ;  and  thofe  few  infcriptions,  that  are  found  written  in 
lines,  have  fo  great  a  variety  of  figures,  that  it  is  to  be  concluded,  they 
are  the  facred  hieroglyphical  writing,  in  which  each  figure  flood  for  a 
word.  As  to  other  emblematical  hieroglyphics,  which  feem  to  have  been 
defign’d  for  ornaments  of  buildings,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  at  firft  they 
might  only  adorn  their  freezes,  and  that  the  ornaments  on  the  freezes  in 
temples  confifted  of  fuch  things  as  related  to  the  Deity,  or  the  manner  of 
worfhip;  as  the  animal,  under  whofe  fhape  he  was  worfhipped,  might  be 
reprefented.  The  Lituus,  an  inftrument  of  augury,  and  vafes  of  facrifice, 
may  be  allow’d  to  be  infcriptions,  if  the  Patera,  the  head  of  the  ox,  and 
the  like,  in  the  freezes  of  Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  are  affirm’d  to 
be  infcriptions,  fignifying  that  fuch  a  beaft  was  facrificed,  or  fuch  a  vafe 
ufed  in  their  Sacrifices  or  libations.  And,  with  regard  to  other  emblems, 
if  the  reverfe  of  a  medal,  on  which  the  figures  of  certain  virtues  are  re¬ 
prefented,  for  which  the  perfon  is  celebrated,  or  many  of  the  pictures  of 
Rubens  of  that  nature,  may  be  faid  to  be  infcriptions,  it  may  be  allow’d 
alfo,  that  thefe  hieroglyphics  are  infcriptions  ;  but  thefe  feem  to  reprefent 
things;  for  if  they  were  infcriptions,  they  muft  ftand  for  fuch  individual 
words,  and  be  read  into  certain  fentences,  exactly  in  the  fame  words,  by 
all  thofe  who  underftand  that  language,  which  does  not  feem  to  be  the 
cafe.  And  tho’  Ammianus  Marcellinus  mentions  the  infcription  on  every 
fide  of  the  obelifk  that  was  brought  to  Conftantinople,  yet  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  thefe  hieroglyphics  might  be  in  lines  on  the  pedeftal  or  bafe  of  the 
obeliflc,  where  the  infcription  might  be  more  eafily  read ;  and  it  is  probable, 
they  were  in  the  common  letters,  which,  as  they  were  figures  of  animals, 
might  poffibly  be  call’d  hieroglyphics,  tho’  not  fo  ftriftly  fpeaking ;  for,  as  the 
infcription  was  in  honour  of  fo  great  a  King,  it  is  moft  probable,  it  ftiould 
be  written  fo  as  to  be  read  by  every  body ;  and,  if  it  was  written  in  the 
hieroglyphical  characters  Handing  for  words,  it  muft  have  taken  up  very 
little  room  there  being  only  as  many  figures  as  principal  words,  and  could 
not  have  well  cover’d  one  fide  of  a  large  obelifk,  which  would  not 
have  anfwer’d  the  end  of  fuch  a  very  concife  manner  of  writing,  for 
which  the  hieroglyphics  were  contrived,  as  a  ffiort  hand,  to  comprehend 
Vol.  I.  N  n  n  much 
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much  under  a  few  figures,  eafily  penn  d  after  they  were  once  learnt.  As 
far,  therefore,  as  hieroglyphics  are  emblematical,  they  feem  to  fiand  for 
things ;  but  as  they  are  inscriptions,  they  fiand  for  words  or  founds  as  well 
as  things,  and  might  be  read  in  the  vulgar  language  by  the  children  of 
the  priefts,  who  pofiibly  might  not  underftand  any  part  of  fome  of  them, 
that  might  relate  to  fciences,  they  as  yet  knew  nothing  of. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Egyptian  manner  of  Embalming  human  Bodies  and 

Birds. 

HERODOTUS  T  gives  fome  account  of  the  honours  they  paid  to 
the  bodies  of  their  relations,  after  they  were  dead.  He  fays,  when 
any  man  of  confequence  died,  all  the  women  of  the  family  befmear’d 
their  hands  and  faces  with  dirt ;  left  the  body  in  the  houfe,  and,  with 
other  women,  their  relations,  went  about  the  city  beating  themfelves,  with 
their  garments  girt  about  them,  and  their  breafts  uncovered  ;  the  men  alfo 
girded  their  garments  about  them  and  beat  themfelves;  afterwards  they 
carried  the  body  to  be  embalmed;  there  being  certain  perfons  appoint¬ 
ed  for  this  bufinefs,  whofe  profefiion  it  was;  who,  when  the  body  was 
brought  to  them,  ftiew’d  feveral  patterns  made  of  wood,  painted  like  a 
dead  body  embalmed.  One  of  thefe  patterns  was  of  very  fine  workman- 
fhip,  and  called  by  a  name  it  was  not  lawful  commonly  to  utter  ;  ano¬ 
ther  was  fhewn,  not  fo  fine,  and  lefs  coftly;  and  a  third  ftill  cheaper. 
They  then  afk’d,  in  which  manner  they  would  have  the  body  prepar’d,  and 
fo  agreed  on  the  price.  And  it  is  here  to  be  obferv’d,  that  thefe  three 
ways  of  adorning  the  outfide  of  mummies,  feem  to  relate  to  this  firft 
manner  of  embalming  ,•  and  it  is  probable,  there  were  three  prices,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  beauty  of  the  workmanfhip.  Then  they  embalmed  them  in 
this  manner:  Firft,  they  extracted  the  brains  by  the  nofe,  with  a  crooked 
iron,  and  then  poured  in  drugs;  afterwards  they  open’d  the  body  with  a 
fharp  Ethiopian  ftone,  took  out  the  bowels,  cleanfed  the  body,  and  wafh- 
ed  it  with  palm  wine,  and  a  fecond  time  with  pounded  perfumes;  they 
then  fill’d  it  with  myrrh,  caflia,  and  other  fpices,  frankincenfe  excepted, 
and  few’d  it  up  :  Afterwards  they  wafh’d  it  with  nitre,  and  laid  it  by  for 
feventy  days,  for  longer  it  was  not  permitted  to  lie :  They  then  wafh’d 
the  body  again,  and  wound  it  up  in  fwathes  of  linen,  befmearing  it  over 
with  gums,  which  the  Egyptians  ufed  inftead  of  glue.  The  relations  took 
it  from  them,  and  made  a  wooden  figure  of  a  man,  in  which  they  put 
the  body,  and  fixing  down  the  top,  they  put  it  into  the  catacombs.  But 
thofe,  who  were  more  moderate  in  their  expences,  inje&ed  turpentine  of 
cedar  with  a  pipe  into  the  body,  without  cutting  it ;  they  then  faked  it  for 
feventy  days,  and  drew  out  the  pipe,  which  brought  the  bowels  out  with 
it  by  the  fundament,  and  the  nitre  dried  up  the  flefh,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  lkin  and  the  bones.  The  third  way  of  preparing  the  body,  with  thofe 

f  Herodotus,  I.  ii.  c.  85,  86. 
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of  fmall  fortunes,  was  by  cleaning  the  infide  with  fait  and  water,  and 
faking  it  for  feventy  Days. 

Diodorus  +  adds  to  this  account  of  Herodotus,  that  they  went  mourn¬ 
ing  about  the  city  till  the  body  was  buried ;  that,  during  that  time,  they 
ufed  neither  the  baths,  wine,  delicate  food,  nor  fine  cloaths.  The  firft: 
manner  of  embalming  coft  a  talent  of  filver;  the  fecond  twenty  Minas. 
The  people  of  this  profefiion,  of  embalming  bodies,  learnt  the  art  of  their 
anceftors ;  and  their  method  was,  to  bring  in  an  account  to  the  relations, 
of  the  expences  of  the  different  ways  of  embalming  the  body,  and  afking 
them  which  method  they  chofe ;  and,  agreeing  about  every  thing,  they 
took  away  the  body,  to  be  embalmed.  Firft,  the  fecretary  mark’d  out 
on  the  left  fide,  how  far  it  ought  to  be  cut ;  then  a  certain  officer  cut 
according  to  their  rules,  with  an  Ethiopian  done,  and  immediately  ran 
away,  all  the  people  that  were  prefent  following  him,  throwing  ftones  af¬ 
ter  him,  and  curling  him,  to  attone  for  this  fad;  for  they  look  on  the 
perfon  as  an  objed  of  hatred,  who  offers  any  violence,  wounds,  or  does 
any  harm  to  the  body  of  his  fellow  creature:  But  thofe  who  embalmed  the 
bodies,  they  honour’d  and  efteem’d ;  and  they  converfed  with  the  priefts, 
and  went  into  the  temples  (as  the  priefts)  without  any  reftraint.  Then  one 
of  them  took  out  all  the  entrails,  except  the  heart  and  kidneys.  Another 
wafh’d  the  infide,  and  the  bowels  with  palm  wine,  and  aromatic  per¬ 
fumes  ;  they  then  prepar’d  the  body  with  turpentine  of  cedar,  and  other 
things,  for  about  thirty  days,  and  afterwards  with  myrrh  and  cinamon, 
not  only  to  preferve  it,  but  to  keep  it  fweet.  From  what  follows,  one 
would  imagine,  that  there  was  a  way  of  preferving  the  bodies  far  beyond 
that  of  wrapping  them  up  in  linen  and  dipping  them  in  Bitumen,  or  be- 
fmearing  them  with  it,  in  the  manner  we  fee  they  were  embalmed  ,•  for  he 
fays,  their  very  eyebrows  and  eyelafhes,  and  the  form  and  appearance  of 
the  whole  body  was  fo  well  preferved,  that  they  might  be  known  by  their 
features  ;  and,  on  this  account,  many  of  the  Egyptians  kept  the  bodies  of 
their  anceftors  in  houfes,  adorn’d  at  a  very  great  coft,  and  had  the  plea- 
fure  to  fee  their  fore-fathers,  who  were  dead  many  years  before  they  were 
born,  and  to  obferve  all  their  features,  as  well  as  if  they  were  living. 
From  this  account  it  is  probable,  that  this  manner  of  embalming  was 
the  fineft  and  moft  coftly,  and  thofe  whofe  bodies  were  prepared  in  this , 
way  might  be  fet  upright,  that  their  friends  might  have  the  pleafure  to 
behold  them  in  that  natural  pofture.  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  binding  thofe 
up  in  fwathes,  and  putting  them  in  coffins,  who  were  embalmed  in  the  beft 
manner ;  fo  that  it  feems,  either  that  Herodotus  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  this  firft  way  of  embalming,  or  that  it  was  an  improvement  intro¬ 
duced  afterwards,  if  the  account  of  Diodorus  be  true ;  though  it  muft  be 
obferv’d,  that  we  do  not  find,  that  ever  any  bodies  have  been  difcover’d, 
which  were  embalmed,  as  our  author  defcribes;  though  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  there  were  not  fuch  bodies  formerly  found,  that  fupplied  the 
world  with  the  mummy  of  dried  flefh;  there  being  nothing  of  this  kind 
feen  on  the  mummies  at  prefent;  and  that,  there  being  fo  great  a  de¬ 
mand  for  it,  all  thofe  bodies  might  have  been  deftroyed,  and  that  drug 
fupplied  by  the  aft  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  as  fome  travellers  relate. 

f  Lib.  i.  p.  8r. 
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There  were  doubtlefs,  feveral  ways  of  embalming  the  bodies,  accord* 
W  to  the  firft  and  fecond  manner  of  Herodotus,  which  were  more  or 
lefs  expenfive.  It  was  obferved  of  a  mummy  I  brought  from  Egypt,  that 
was  in  a  coffin  made  of  boards;  that  the  holes  between  the  boards  were 
filled  up  with  linen  and  fine  plaifter.  There  were  four  folds  of  cloth  over 
the  head;  the  upper  one  being  painted  blew;  under  this  there  was  a  com- 
pofition  about  half  an  inch  thick,  as  I  imagin’d,  of  gum,  and  cloth,  that  was 
burnt  by  the  heat  of  the  things  applied  to  it;  and  Herodotus  fays,  tae 
clothes  were  befmear’d  with  gums ;  and  next  to  the  1km  was  a  coat  of  gum 
or  Bitumen  about  as  thick  as  a  wafer,  which  feem’d  to  have  been  cau fed 
by  dipping  the  body  in  Bitumen,  and  under  this,  the  skin  feem  d  to  be, 
next  to  the  skull.  The  head  was  half  full  of  Bitumen,  that  is,  the  hinder 
part,  the  body  having  been  laid  on  the  back,  when  the  Bitumen  was 
poured  in  by  the  nofe.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Bitumen  had 
penetrated  into  the  very  bone  of  the  skull,  efpecially  into  the  middle  part 
of  it,  which  is  moft  porous,  though  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  feen 
of  it  on  the  outer  tables  of  the  bones,  however,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
fliould  have  had  an  art  of  injeding  by  the  blood  veffels.  The  body  was 
bound  round  with  a  bandage  made  of  linen,  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  broad,  under  which  there  were  four  folds  of  cloth,  and  then  a 
fwathe  two  inches  broad,  and  under  that  eight  different  bandages  of  the 
fame  breadth,  laid  a-crofs  from  the  fhoulders  to  the  hips  on  the  other  fide. 
Under  this  there  was  a  cruft  of  linen  about  an  inch  thick,  burnt  almoft 
to  afhes,  but  fticking  together  by  means  of  the  gums  with  which  it  was 
probably  befmear’d.  The  bones  of  the  arms  were  laid  a-crofs  the  breaft  j 
the  right  arm  being  over  the  left,  and  the  hands  lying  towards  the  face. 
From  the  hips  to  the  feet  there  were  eight  bandages  two  inches  broad,  one 
covering  about  half  of  the  other;  under  thefe  there  were  bandages  an  inch 
thick,  confumed  by  the  heat  of  the  drugs,  as  before.  There  were  two 
wooden  blocks,  on  which  the  head  of  the  mummy  refted.  The  outer 
bandages  of  linen  did  not  feem  to  have  been  befmeared  with  gums.  The 
coffins  they  put  the  bodies  in  are  obferved  to  be  of  two  forts.  One  has 
the  lower  part  made  of  an  entire  piece  of  wood,  and  the  upper  of  an¬ 
other,  both  hollow’d  in,  fo  as  to  receive  the  body,  and  being  put  toge¬ 
ther,  they  are  faftned  with  broad  pegs  in  the  top,  that  are  fix  d  into 
holes  in  the  lower  part.  They  were  cut  into  the  fhape  of  a  human 
body,  as  bound  up  after  it  is  embalmed ;  and  the  coffins,  and  likewife 
the  bodies  wrapp’d  up  in  linen,  were  cover’d  over  with  a  thin  plaifter,  and 
painted  (without  doubt)  according  to  the  pattern  they  fix’d  on.  As  to 
the  manner  of  painting  the  mummies  and  coffins,  it  may  be  obferved, 
both  on  their  coffins  and  bodies,  that  they  firft  painted  the  ground  of  one 
colour,  and  then,  probably,  laying  on  a  cloth  or  pafte-board  cut  out  in 
figures  like  cut  paper,  they  painted  the  open  or  uncovered  fpaces ;  for  the 
figures  appear  moftly  of  one  colour,  probably  that  of  the  ground,  and  the 
paint  rifes  higher  round  the  figure.  This  is  the  manner  they  call  paint¬ 
ing  in  ftenfils,  and  it  is  fomething  in  this  way  that  they  now  paint  cards. 
It  was  obferved  alfo  on  another  fmall  mummy  I  brought  from  Egypt,  that 
there  is  a  fort  of  printing  call’d  ftrow  fmalt,  being  made  of  fmalt  finely 
powder’d  and  ftrow’d  on  the  paint.  The  fecond  way  of  making  the  cof¬ 
fin,  was  with  boards  faften’d  together  with  pins,  with  very  little  art  in  the 
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ON  EGYPT. 

ivorkmanfhip.  A  face  or  mark  carved  in  wood  was  nailed  on  the  lid  of 
the  coffin,  over  the  head.  When  I  went  into  the  catacombs,  I  had  reafon 
to  think,  they  had  tied  up  fome  of  the  bodies  of  inferior  perfons  in  reeds 
or  palm  boughs,  as  obferved  when  I  deferibed  the  catacombs  of  Saccara. 

As  to  embalming  of  animals,  I  have  already  obferved,  that  Ifis,  finding 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  of  Ofiris,  had  each  of  them  made  up  in  the 
moil  beautiful  manner,  like  a  body  preferved  after  it  was  buried,  and  fent 
them  to  the  priefts  of  twenty-four  feveral  temples,  defiring  each  of  them  to 
pay  due  honour  to  the  relids  of  Ofiris,  to  confecrate  one  animal  to  him,  and 
when  it  died  to  bury  it  in  the  fame  manner:  This  way  we  may  account  for 
the  worffiip  of  animals  in  twenty- four  temples  in  particular ;  but  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  they  worfhipped  the  fame  animals  in  different  temples,  as  the 
crocodile  at  Ombus,  and  at  two  or  three  other  cities  that  had  their  names 
from  that  animal;  at  Memphis  the  bull,  under  the  name  of  Apis,  and  at 
Heliopolis,  under  the  name  of  Mnevis.  Some  fay,'  the  foul  of  Ofiris  went 
into  a  bull,  and  that  this  was  the  reafon  of  the  extraordinary  worffiip 
paid  to  that  animal.  So,  according  to  the  defire  of  Ifis,  they  worfhipped 
thefe  animals  while  living,  and  when  dead,  they  embalmed  their  bodies 
and  depofited  them  in  their  catacombs  with  great  ceremony.  Some  ani¬ 
mals  were  worfhipped  all  over  Egypt,  as  the  Ibis,  the  hawk,  and  the  cat: 
And  it  is  probable,  that  all  thefe  animals,  when  they  were  found  dead, 
were  embalmed  and  buried  in  this  manner,  out  of  the  great  veneration 
they  had  for  them,  whilft  of  the  others,  thofe  only  might  be  embalmed, 
that  were  particularly  confecrated  and  kept  in  their  temples:  And  this 
feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  fo  many  are  found  of  the  former,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  Ibis.  Thefe  birds  are  feen  in  the  catacombs  at  Saccara,  as  al¬ 
ready  deferibed,  in  fuch  pots  as  are  reprefented  in  the  feventieth  plate  at 
A.  the  cover  C.  being  flopp’d  down  with  mortar.  They  appear  to  have 
been  embalmed  and  wrapp’d  up  in  linen,  as  the  human  bodies.  At  B.  the 
bird  is  reprefented  as  it  appear’d  at  firft  opening,  in  the  pot  ,*  and  at  D.  as 
it  appear’d  when  taken  out  of  the  pot,  wrapp’d  in  feveral  folds  of  linen ; 
the  outermoft  being  fewed  together,  and  the  fecond  bound  round  with 
thread.  At  E.  the  Ibis  appears,  as  it  was  after  the  two  outer  folds  were 
taken  off,  the  tape  appearing,  which  bound  round  the  reft:  Under  this 
there  were  above  twenty  folds  of  linen,  and  probably  feveral  more  under 
them,  which  were  burnt  to  a  coal  by  the  aromatic  drugs  and  melted  Bi¬ 
tumen  they  were  probably  dipp’d  into,  or  befmear’d  with.  At  F.  the 
bird  is  reprefented  after  this  cruft  of  linen  and  aromatic  drugs  was  taken 
off;  and  at  G.  as  it  was  when  more  was  taken  off,  fo  as  to  fee  the 
bones  of  the  bird,  and  fome  feathers,  which  were  of  a  reddiffi  colour, 
but  immediately  crumbled  into  powder,  on  being  touch’d  ;  however,  this 
colour  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  the  natural  colour  of  the  feathers,  but  owing 
to  the  balfams  and  drugs  it  was  embalmed  with. 
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The  paflages 
into  the  py¬ 
ramids. 


CHAP.  VI. 

An  Abftra£t  from  Mallet’s  Account  of  the  infide  of  the 

great  Pyramid. 

THE  entrance  to  the  great  pyramid  was  at  firft  fhut  up,  and  after¬ 
wards  open’d  by  force,  as  may  be  feen  at  the  mouth  of  it,  where 
there  are  feveral  of  the  ftones,  that  clofed  it  up,  of  an  extraordinary  fize:  They 
were  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  fteep  defcent,  which  leads  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  pyramid.  This  defcent  is  a  hundred  feet  long;  the  way  to  it 
is  by  an  afcent  made  by  the  ruins  of  the  pyramid.  This  paflage  was  fill  d 
up  with  the  fame  kind  of  marble  with  which  the  infide  of  it  is  cafed. 
In  removing  thefe  ftones  and  the  others,  in  order  to  get  into  the  furtheft 
part  of  the  pyramid,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  they  proceeded  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  Over  the  opening,  by  which  one  enters  into  this  paflage,  there 
is  a  fpace  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  from  which  ftones  have  been  taken  away,  of  a 
very  great  fize,  which  is  fufficient  to  prove,  that  it  was  ftoppd  up:  Thefe 
ftones  being  taken  away  for  no  other  end  than  to  find  the  entrance  into  the 
paflage,  or  to  have  the  more  command  of  thofe  that  fill’d  it  up,  which 
were  covered  with  the  ftones  that  were  taken  away,  as  may  be  feen  at  A. 
After  having  removed  thefe  great  ftones,  and  fuch  as  were  under  them  at 
the  entrance  of  the  paflage,  it  was  eafy  to  get  out  the  others  with  proper 
tools.  It  is  fuppofed,  that,  in  order  to  make  this  undertaking  the  more 
difficult,  they  were  fix’d  in  with  a  ftrong  cement,  which  bound  them  fo 
faft,  that  they  made  but  one  body  with  the  reft  of  the  building;  but  by 
the  force  of  ftrong  machines,  and  by  means  of  hot  water  pour’d  into  the 
paflage  mark’d  B.  they  fo  weaken’d  the  cement,  and  loofen’d  the  ftones, 
that  they  were  eafily  taken  out :  For  means  muft  have  been  found  to 
do  it,  without  defacing  the  ftones  of  the  paflage,  which  are  ftill  of  as 
beautiful  a  poliffi  as  the  firft  day  they  were  put  in,  except  thofe  at  the 
bottom,  where  they  have  made  from  place  to  place  hollow  grooves  or  chan¬ 
nels  about  two  or  three  inches  deep,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  defcent  and 
afcent  by  this  paflage ;  for  without  that  contrivance,  it  would  be  impofli- 
ble  to  go  down  without  Aiding,  or  to  come  up  without  the  help  of  ropes. 
The  paflage  is  made  of  the  fineft  white  marble,  turn’d  fomewhat  yellow. 
One  of  the  very  large  blocks  that  was  taken  out  from  the  top,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  paflage,  when  the  pyramid  was  forced  open,  is  ftill  to  be 
feen;  and  it  is  ufual  when  people  go  to  fee  this  famous  monument,  to  dine 
upon  it.  The  ftone  which  fill’d  up  the  firft  paflage,  and  all  the  others 
in  the  pyramid,  were  of  the  fame  marble,  which  doubtlefs  was  chofen 
for  this  purpofe,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  hardnefs.  The  infide 
of  the  pyramid  is  fo  dark,  and  fo  much  blacken’d  with  the  fmoak  of 
candles  and  torches,  carried  there  for  fo  many  ages  by  fuch  as  go  to  fee 
it,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  out  what  fort  of  ftone  the  rooms  and  other 
places  of  this  building  are  cafed  with:  One  can  only  fee  that  the  po- 
lifh  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  that  they  are  very  hard,  and  fo  clofe- 
•  ly  join’d,  that  the  point  of  a  knife  cannot  go  between  them. 

The  firft  paflage  being  cleared,  and  that  laborious  work  finiftfd,  there 
was  another  much  more  difficult,  which  was,  to  remove  the  ftones  out 
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of  another  pafiage,  that  went  upwards,  toward  the  top  of  the  pyramid, 
and  as  deep  as  the  firft.  The  chief  difficulty  muft  have  been  to  find  where 
it  began  in  the  pafiage,  which  they  had  clear’d  ;  for,  tho’  the  ftone  that 
flopped  it  up,  was  fo  clofely  fitted  in,  as  to  leave  no  mark  of  any  open- 
yet  it  might  be  difcover’d,  that  it  did  not  go  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  firft  pafiage,  as  the  other  ftones ;  which  might  be  found  by  thrufting  a 
knife,  or  fome  inftrument  into  the  joints  on  every  fide  of  that  ftone. 

1  his  entrance  was  within  ten  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  lower  pafiage,  the 
better  to  deceive  fuch  as  ffiould  endeavour  to  find  it  out.  They  muft 
have  work’d  a  confiderable  time  at  the  ftone  with  great  difficulty ;  and 
the  place  being  very  narrow,  they  muft  have  been  obliged  to  work  over 
their  heads,  lying  on  their  backs,  having  no  other  way  to  command  it ; 
and  corifequently  they  were  in  great  danger  of  being  cruffi’d  by  the  fall 
of  the  ftone,  which  muft  have  been  loofe,  as  may  be  feen  at  C.  Notwith- 
ftanding,  after  having,  by  dint  of  labour  and  with  proper  tools,  overcome 
this  difficulty,  there  was  another  ftone,  which  went  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pafiage  ;  upon  which  they  were  obliged  to  work  in  another  man¬ 
ner.  i  Having  removed  this  likewife,  there  follow’d  dire&ly  another,  which 
made  them  think  this  work  would  be  too  tedious;  therefore  this  method 
was  laid  afide  ;  fo  that,  after  having  fupported  the  ftones,  to  keep  them 
from  falling  down,  and  flopping  up  the  pafiage,  at  the  place  mark’d  D.  ‘ 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  pafiage,  they  muft  have  made  a  way  by  breaking 
the  ftones  of  the  lower  pafiage,  which  is  forty  feet  long,  and  eight  or  ten 
wide  and  high ;  this  is  mark’d  E.  In  moft  places  it  is  very  narrow  and 
low,  in  fome  not  high  enough  for  a  man  to  Hand  upright:  This  was  a 
work  of  infinite  labour.  Then  turning  upon  the  left,  towards  the  upper 
pafiage,  they  took  out  three  or  four  ftones,  which  made  an  opening  of  a- 
bout  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  in  the  place  mark’d  G.  But  before  we  go  on 
with  a  further  account  of  the  work,  it  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that  the 
ftone  to  the  right,  which  clofed  up  this  pafiage,  in  that  part  where  it  made 
an  angle  with  the  lower  pafiage,  had  probably  been  cut  fo  as  exactly  to  fill 
up  that  angle,  but  was  afterwards  removed  ;  for  the  ftone  at  prefent,  does 
not  exactly  fit  it,  there  being  a  void  fpace  of  three  or  four  inches  at  the 
upper  part  of  it,  which  ought  to  have  been  fo  much  longer  than  the  un¬ 
der  part,  as  may  be  feen  at  the  letter  F. 

When  they  had  taken  away  the  three  ftones,  which  clofed  the  fide  of  the 
upper  pafiage  at  G.  the  bufinefs  was  not  only  to  remove  the  ftones  which 
they  found  in  this  new  opening  they  made,  but  likewife  all  that  were  a- 
bove,  and  of  an  unknown  length.  This  was  a  difficult  task,  and  tedious 
to  perform,  there  being  only  room  for  one  man  to  work  in  the  fpace  of 
three  feet  three  inches  fquare ;  and  they  had  reafon  to  think,  that  befides 
the  great  number  of  ftones  which  fill’d  up  this  pafiage,  there  might  be 
fome  other  place  above,  where  there  might  be  ftill  more  ftones  ready  to 
Hide  down  and  fill  up  this  pafiage,  as  fall  as  they  endeavour’d  to  clear  it. 
This  was  an  additional  labour,  which  the  architect  had  prepared  for  thofe 
who  ffiould  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  centre  of  the  pyramid ;  there¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  fave  fome  part  of  that  labour,  inftead  of  breaking  all  the 
ftones  at  the  place  mark’d  G.  where  they  had  begun  to  make  a  pafiage,  it 
was  refolved  to  fupport  the  ftones  with  timber,  or  by  fome  other  way,  until 
they  had  broke  the  under  one.  Accordingly  they  fecured  the  upper  ftone. 
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and  then  cut  away  the  ftone  under  it;  and  fo  going  from  one  ftone  to  an¬ 
other  they  at  laft  came  to  the  end,  and  to  the  void  fpace,  of  which  I 
am  goincr  to  give  an  account.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  whole 
length  of  this  paffage,  they  were  obliged  to  ufe  violent  means  to  break 
the  ftones  with  which  it  was  filled  up  ;  which  fo  defaced  all  the  fides  of 
the  paffage,  that,  whereas  it  was  at  firft  fquare,  it  became  almoft  round, 
which  is  a  proof  that  the  work  was  carried  on  in  this  manner;  for,  if  they 
had  broke  the  ftones  diredly  in,  that  part  only  would  have  been  defaced, 
and  the  remainder  of  it,  which  is  eighty  feet  long,  and  mark  d  H.  from 
which  the  ftones  would  have  flid  down  to  the  breach  which  was  made, 
would  have  remain’d  intire,  without  being  defaced,  as  all  the  other  parts 

do  to  this  day. 

When  they  were  at  the  end  of  this  paffage,  it  was  found,  that  the 
upper  part  was  open,  and  that  it  was  a  foot  narrower  than  before,  foi 
the  height  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  where  it  widened  a  foot  and  a  half 
on  each  fide,  which  made  the  benches;  and  confequently  this  place  was 
fix  feet  and  a  half  broad  +  ;  fo  that  now  there  was  on  each  fide  of 
the  paffage  a  fort  of  rifing  or  bench,  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
eighteen  inches  wide,  which  continued  on  for  the  length  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-four  feet,  according  to  the  meafure  that  was  taken, 
tho’  fome  fay  it  is  a  hundred  and  forty  feet.  At  the  end  of  this  there  is  a 
floor  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  and  fix  feet  and  a  half  broad,  the  fame  as 
the  paffage  above  the  benches.  This  floor  is  mark’d  R.  in  the  large  draw¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  this  gallery.  In  the  benches  next  the  walls,  there  are 
at  the  diftance  of  every  two  feet  and  a  half,  holes  one  foot  long,  fix  inches 
broad,  and  eight  inches  deep,  cut  down  perpendicularly.  I  fhall  explain 
the  ufe  they  made  of  the  benches  and  holes,  which  are  in  the  paffage  P.  as 
reprefented  at  The  fides  of  the  gallery  rife  above  thefe  benches  five 

and  twenty  feet,  twelve  of  which  are  cxa&ly  perpendicular,  at  which 
height  it  proje&s  three  inches,  and  three  feet  higher  three  inches  more ; 
then  three  feet  higher  it  fets  out  again  three  inches  ;  and  three  feet  higher 
there  is  a  fourth  proje&ion  of  three  inches,  from  which,  to  the  deling  of 
the  gallery,  which  is  flat,  it  is  four  feet  more ;  the  deling  being  about 
the  fame  breadth  as  the  paffage  between  the  benches,  that  is,  about  three 
feet  three  inches.  This  height  was  neceffary  to  the  archited,  in  order  to 
place  the  ftones  intended  to  fill  up  the  paffages.  What  is  here  faid  about 
the  leffening  of  the  gallery,  may  be  feen  at  S. 

At  the  end  of  the  paffage  H.  and  the  entrance  of  the  gallery,  there  is  on 
the  right  hand,  an  opening  made  in  the  wall,  which  takes  up  fome  part 
of  the  bench.  This  hole  is  almoft  round,  fomething  like  a  door  place,  a- 
bout  three  feet  high,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  broad.  From  this  opening 
one  goes  down  into  a  well,  of  which  I  fhall  make  mention  hereafter,  and 
for  what  purpofe  it  was  intended.  This  hole  is  feen  at  I. 

When  they  had  once  got  to  this  gallery,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for 
them  to  break  the  ftones  that  were  in  the  channel,  mark’d  P.  not  only  be- 
caufe  they  were  a  foot  above  the  benches,  but  by  reafon  of  the  greater 
breadth  of  the  gallery,  which  gave  the  workmen  more  room,  and  a  greater 
command  of  their  tools  ,•  and  they  could  begin  by  the  laft  ftone,  which 
was  the  more  eafily  mafter’d,  as  they  could  ftand  upright  at  their  work  ;• 
which  being  done,  and  all  the  rubbifh  removed,  they  look’d  for  the  bot- 

ton> 

f  The  exprefiions  of  the  author  are  obfcure,  but  this  feems  to  be  the  fenfe  of  them. 
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^om  of  the  channel,  and  obferved,  that  the  ftones  for  the  lpace  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet,  mark  d  with  the  letter  L.  *  did  not  go  acrols  under  the  benches; 
by  which  they  found,  it  would  be  eafy  to  raife  up  thofe  ftones,  one  after 
another  ;  which  being  done,  they  came  to  a  floor  ten  feet  long :  At  the 
depth  of  ten  feet,  and  at  the  end  cf  this  floor,  they  found,  the  paflage  was 
continued  on,  and  that  it  form’d,  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  a  triangle  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  ,•  and  at  the  fame  time  they  difcover’d  even  with 
the  floor,  and  at  the  left  of  the  paflage  which  led  to  the  gallery,  a  fur¬ 
ther  continuation  of  the  way,  three  feet  three  inches  fquare.  This  new 
paflage  being  cover’d  before  by  the  ftones  juft  removed,  they  concluded, 
that  it  mu  ft  lead  to  fome  fecret  place  of  the  pyramid  ;  upon  which  it  was 
refolved  to  examine  further,  which  was  eafily  done  by  removing  the  ftones 
that  flopped  it  up  at  N.  As  it  was  in  a  right  line,  fo  they  broke  away 
the  ft  one,  and  the  paflage  was  found  to  be  a  hundred  and  eighteen  feet 
long,  at  the  end  of  which  was  an  arched  chamber. 

This  room  mark’d  O.  is  feventeen  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  fifteen  feet  The  firft 
ten  inches  broad ;  the  covering  is  in  form  of  a  triangle.  On  the  eaft  of  the  chamber, 
room  is  a  niche  in  the  wall,  three  inches  deep,  eight  feet  high,  and  three 
feet  broad.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  there  was  in  this  niche  a  mummy 
fet  upright,  as  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  probable,  that  it  was 
the  body  of  the  Queen  of  that  Prince  who  built  the  pyramid ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  King  himfelf  was  depofited  in  the  upper  room 
which  is  diredly  over  it,  at  about  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  as 
may  be  feen  at  O.  and  D  D.  Entering  the  laft  room,  the  furtheft  ftone 
on  the  right  hand  projects  three  inches,  which  had  been  contrived  on 
purpofe  to  prevent  the  ftone,  which  was  to  clofe  up  the  paflage  N.  from 
being  thruft  in.  It  is  probable,  this  ftone  was  fo  contrived  on  that  fide, 
as  to  fit  it,  and  join  clofe  to  the  wall  of  the  room  at  the  entrance.  I  muft 
not  leave  this  place  without  making  mention  of  a  difcovery,  which  I  made 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  paflage,  that  is  a  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  long, 
which  leads  to  this  place  ;  it  is,  that  the  ftones,  with  which  it  is  built,  are 
cracked  acrofs  the  whole  length  of  the  paflage.  1  fhall  leave  it  to  thofe  who 
are  more  skilful  than  myfelf,  to  decide  what  could  be  the  caufe  of  this 
flaw,  tho’  I  conjecture,  it  might  be  occafion’d  by  an  earthquake,  or  per¬ 
haps  by  the  fettling  of  this  weighty  building,  which  might  be  heavier  on 
one  fide  than  the  other.  I  did  not  fee  any  fuch  crack  in  any  other  part  of 
the  pyramid,  tho’  I  examined  it  with  the  utmoft  care;  efpecially  there  is  no 
part  of  the  gallery  but  what  I  have  examined  with  the  greateft  diligence. 

To  fupply  the  want  of  a  rod  or  pole,  which  could  not  be  brought  thro’ 
the  winding  of  the  paflages,  I  order’d  feveral  fhort  rods  to  be  faften’d  to¬ 
gether,  at  the  end  of  which  I  fix’d  a  light,  and  fo  held  it  up  as  near  the 
arch  and  walls  as  poflible,  without  ever  being  able  to  obferve  any  defeats. 

I  could  only  perceive,  that  the  fides  were  a  little  damaged,  and  that  to¬ 
wards  the  right  hand  fide  a  piece  of  the  wall  was  broke  off  at  the  top  of 
the  narrowing  of  the  gallery,  which  might  have  happen’d  by  the  fall  of 
fome  ftone,  which  in  the  doling  of  the  pyramid,  in  the  manner  I  fhall  de- 
feribe  hereafter,  might  roll  off  the  fcaffold  and  break  this  ftone. 

Doubtlefs  they  had  a  notion,  that  there  was  fome  hidden  treafure  un¬ 
der  this  firft  room  ;  which  may  be  concluded  from  their  breaking  up  the 


*  See  the  feventeenth  plate. 
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floor,  by  which  one  may  go  between  feveral  ftones,  that  lie  in  a  confufed 
order,  into  the  body  of  the  pyramid,  for  about  twenty  paces ;  the  ftones 
taken  out  at  this  place  almoft  fill  the  room.  They  attempted  the  fame  in 
the  upper  room  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  in  both  places,  they  had  no  other 
reward  for  the  great  pains  they  were  at  in  defacing  fuch  a  beautiful  piece 
of  architecture,  than  the  difappointment  in  having  beftow’d  their  time 
and  labour  to  no  purpofe. 

Having  difcover’d  every  thing  in  this  firft  room,  it  remain’d  only  to  pe¬ 
netrate  into  that  where  the  body  of  the  King  was  depofited.  They  did 
not  doubt,  but  they  fhould  find  it  at  that  void  fpace,  which  was  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  gallery,  diredly  over  the  firft  chamber.  Accordingly,  at  the 
end  of  that  place  which  is  mark’d  R.  they  found  the  paftage  extended  fur¬ 
ther,  and  was  three  feet  three  inches  wide,  and  well  flopped  up  at  T.  It 
is  probable,  that  the  firft  ftone  was  fo  well  fixed  as  to  coft  them  great  la¬ 
bour  to  remove  it ;  which  appears  by  a  piece  of  the  upper  ftone  which 
was  broke  off,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  have  a  better  hold  on  the  under  one, 
which  flopped  up  the  paftage.  This  being  removed  with  great  labour,  they 
took  out  another  with  the  fame  difficulty :  When  thefe  two  were  taken  away, 
there  appear’d  a  void  fpace  feven  feet  and  a  half  long  ;  and  being  defirous 
to  clear  the  way  further,  they  found  a  third  ftone,  that  could  not  be  got 
out,  being  every  way  larger  than  the  hole  that  it  flopped  up.  This  was 
the  laft  artifice  of  the  architect,  to  deceive  any  perfons  that  might  get  fo 
far,  and  to  prevent  their  looking  any  more  after  the  private  chamber, 
which  is  but  twelve  paces  from  this  place,  in  which  lay  the  body  of  the 
King,  and  where  they  would  have  found  the  treafure,  if  any  had  been 
oepofited  with  him.  Still  this  did  not  difcourage  the  workmen,  nor 
deceive  them  ;  for  they  fet  about  breaking  the  fton^,  which  they  muft 
have  done  with  much  labour  ;  it  was  fix  feet  long,  four  feet  broad,  and 
perhaps  five  or  fix  feet  high.  There  was  a  void  fpace  here  of  fifteen 
feet  high,  which  at  the  height  of  eight  feet  enlarged  itfelf  about  four  feet, 
towards  the  gallery,  and  is  mark’d  W.  and  correfponded  to  an  opening  of 
the  paftage  eighteen  inches  broad,  which  was  two  feet  from  the  great  ftone  : 
I  fhail  hereafter  mention  the  ufe  it  was  intended  for.  At  the  upper  end 
of  this  void  fpace  there  are  three  holes  a  foot  deep  and  broad,  mark’d  A  A. 
which  were  made  on  purpofe  to  fix  in  large  pieces  of  timber,  to  which 
cords  were  faften  d,  and  fixed,  by  means  of  iron  rings  to  that  great  ftone 
which  I  have  mention  d,  and  kept  it  hung  up  in  this  void  fpace,  where  it  re¬ 
main’d  till  fuch  time  as  it  was  to  be  let  down  on  the  paftage  BB.  which  was 
to  be  when  the  King’s  body  fhould  be  depofited  in  the  room.  The  opening 
eighteen  inches  wide  in  the  paftage,  mark’d  V.  two  feet  from  that  void 
fpace  in  which  the  great  ftone  hung,  muft  have  been  defign’d  for  the 
workmen  to  get  out,  after  they  had  let  down  the  ftone ;  and  when  they 
^  tne  place,  the  hole  was  flopped  up  clofe  with  a  ftone  two  feet 

i  iic.v  only ,  which  had  been  fet  under  it,  to  which  two  rings  were  faftend. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  upper  part  of  it,  two  chains  were  fix’d  to  the 
two  rings,  which  were  fafcen  d  to  another  heavier  ftone  that  hung  over 
the  opening  Z.  occupied  by  the  great  ftone  that  left  the  fpace  void  when 
it  fell  down  :  The  ropes  that  kept  up  that  great  ftone  were  fix’d  to  the  pil¬ 
lar  Y.  in  the  paftage,  and  were  held  by  the  under  ftone,  till  the  workmen 
got  out  by  the  hole  eighteen  inches  wide,  which  is  between  this  and  the 

upper 
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upper  opening ;  when  they  were  out,  they  let  it  go,  and  the  flone  was 
raifed  up  in  its  place,  where  it  was  flay’d  by  another  flone,  contrived  for 
that  purpofe,  three  inches  thick,  and  fix  or  feven  broad ;  it  is  at  about  a 
man’s  height  in  the  void  place  markd  V.  which  was  part  of  the  lafl  con¬ 
trivance  ufed  to  prevent  the  entring  into  the  room:  This  flone  markd  X. 
is  to  be  well  obferv’d.  Along  the  walls,  on  each  fide  of  the  paffage  in 
which  the  great  flone  fix  feet  long,  and  four  feet  broad,  was  put ;  there 
are  grooves  wrought  round,  three  inches  deep ;  the  fecftion  of  which  are 
in  the  figure ;  thele  grooves  were  made  to  let  it  down  more  exactly  in  the 
place  it  was  to  occupy,  and  likewife  that  it  might  fix  more  firmly  in  its 
place,  in  cafe  any  perfons  fhould  attempt  to  open  it.  All  this  fhews  the 
great  care  that  was  taken  to  fecure  the  body  of  the  Prince  from  being  dis¬ 
cover’d,  if  there  fhould  happen  to  be  men  fo  impious  as  to  undertake  it9 
And,  if  afterwards  the  flone  eighteen  inches  broad  and  three  feet  and 
a  half  long,  which  is  the  dimenfion  of  the  opening  mark’d  V .  in  tne  paf¬ 
fage,  was  put  in  its  place,  and  there  happen  d  to  be  a  fmall  opening,  it 
might  be  fill’d  up  with  cement,  and  it  is  poffible,  the  flone  might  be  all 
cover’d  with  mortar,  which  would  make  its  motion  flower,  refilling  the 
force  of  the  counterpoife,  and  a  few  blows  with  a  hammer  would  clear  off 
the  fuperfluous  mortar,  and  make  it  go  into  its  place;  this  flone  is  not 
now  feen,  nor  the  other  large  one,  being  both  doubtlefs  broke  to  pieces  to 
be  carried  away.  If  any  one  examines  with  care  the  difpofition  of  the  void 
places  that  have  been  defcribed,  which  are  but  fix  feet  from  the  entrance 
of  the  room  where  the  King’s  body  was  depofited;  he  mufl  be  perfuaded^ 
that  it  was  executed  in  this  manner,  and  admire  the  art  and  ingenuity  of 
the  architect :  To  make  all  this  the  plainer,  it  is  reprefented  feparately, 
and  with  a  larger  fcale,  in  the  draught  near  the  pyramid,  which  will  make 
the  whole  affair  better  underflood  than  any  defcription. 

After  having  cut  away  the  great  flone  from  the  place  where  it  was  fix’d, 
they  came  at  length  to  the  lafl  flone  at  the  entrance  of  the  chamber ;  it 
fill’d  the  fpace  BB.  This  was  eafily  taken  out ;  and  being  removed  with 
little  trouble,  gave  admittance  into  the  room  which  is  mark’d  DD.  It 
is  cover’d  at  top  with  nine  rows  of  flone ;  the  feven  middle  rows  are  four 
feet  broad  each,  and  above  fixteen  long,  having  both  ends  laid  on  the 
walls  from  eafl  to  wefl,  which  are  fixteen  feet  apart  ;  there  appears  no 
more  than  two  feet  of  the  breadth  of  each  of  the  other  two  flones,  the 
remainder  being  hid  by  the  walls  on  which  they  reft.  Whatever  was  in 
this  room,  at  prefent  nothing  remains  but  a  tomb  of  granite  marble,  fe¬ 
ven  or  eight  feet  long,  four  broad,  and  four  deep;  it  was  put  here  when  the 
room  was  built,  before  it  was  clofed  up,  and  remains  in  the  fame  place,  as 
it  is  impoftible  to  take  it  out  without  breaking  it  to  pieces,  which  would  be 
to  no  purpofe ;  it  formerly  had  a  cover,  as  appears  by  the  make  of  the  edge, 
but  in  removing  it,  it  was  broke  to  pieces,  and  no  remains  of  it  are  left. 

This  cheft,  no  doubt,  contain’d  the  body  of  the  King  inclofed  in  three  or 
four  chefts'of  fine  wood,  as  was  ufual  among  the  great  people:  It  is  like¬ 
wife  probable,  that  this  room  contain’d  feveral  other  chefts  befides  that  of 
the  Prince,  efpecially  thofe  that  belong’d  to  the  people,  who  were  {hut  up 
with  him  in  his  tomb,  to  keep  him  company  :  For,  when  the  body  of  the 
King,  who  built  this  pyramid,  was  depofited  in  this  fumptuous  Maufoleum, 
it  is  to  befnppofed,  there  were  at  the  fame  time  living  perfons  brought  into  it. 
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who  were  never  to  go  out  of  it,  but  to  bury  themfelves,  as  it  were,  alive 
with  their  Prince.  This  is  a  fad  which  I  cannot  queftion,  after  the  con¬ 
vincing  proofs  which  I  have  had  of  it.  I  ground  my  opinion  of  this 
matter  of  fad  upon  this  foundation,  that  diredly  in  the  middle  of 
this  room,  which  is  thirty- two  feet  long,  nineteen  feet  high,  and  fix  teen 
broad,  there  are  two  holes  oppofite  to  one  another,  three  feet  and  a  half 
above  the  floor,  one  towards  the  north  is  one  foot  broad  and  eight  inches 
high,  it:  goes  quite  through  in  a  right  line  to  the  exterior  part  of  the 
pyramid:  This  hole  is  now  flopp’d  up  with  flone,  within  five  or  fix 
feet  of  its  opening:  The  other,  which  is  open  towards  the  eaft,  and 
of  the  fame  height  from  the  floor,  is  perfedly  round  ;  it  is  large  enough 
to  thruft  in  two  fifts  ;  it  enlarges  to  a  foot  diameter,  and  goes  Hoping 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid;  the  two  holes  are  mark’d  C.  I 
believe  every  one  will  conclude,  that  they  were  intended  for  no  other 
ufes  than  the  conveniency  of  thofe  that  were  to  remain  in  this  tomb  ; 
the  firft  was  to  give  them  air,  and  convey  to  them  their  foed,  and 
other  neceflaries;  they  were  no  doubt  provided  with  a  long  box  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  width  of  the  pafiage  ;  to  this  box  was  faften’d  a  long 
cord  by  the  help  of  which  they  could  draw  in  the  box ;  the  other  cord 
was  left  hanging  to  the  outfide  of  the  pyramid,  for  the  people  with¬ 
out  to  draw  out  the  box;  it  is  probable,  this  was  the  manner  they  were 
fupplied  with  neceflaries  as  long  as  any  of  them  remain’d  alive.  I  fup- 
pofe,  at  their  going  in,  each  of  them  had  provided  himfelf  with  a  coffin 
to  be  laid  in;  and  that  they  fucceflively  perform’d  that  pious  and  laft 
duty,  of  putting  each  into  his  coffin,  except  the  lafl,  who  fail'd  of 
that  fuccour,  which  the  reft  of  the  company  had  found  in  him  and  the 
others.  The  fecond  hole  was  to  convey  their  excrements,  which  fell  into  a 
great  pit  made  for  that  purpofe.  I  intended  to  have  had  the  outfide  of  the 
pyramid  examined,  to  fee  .where  the  fquare  hole  ended ;  and  perhaps  there 
might  have  been  found  freffi  proofs  of  what  I  have  faid  ;  but  fuch  an  exa¬ 
mination  would  have  given  fufpicion  to  the  government  of  the  country, 
who  would  have  imagined,  that  it  was  to  feek  after  hidden  treafures.  I 
thought  alfo,  that  the  hole  might  end  in  fome  fort  of  cavity  without- 
fide,  and  might  be  entirely  flopp’d  up,  at  leaft  on  the  outfide.  How¬ 
ever,  others  may  examine  the  place,  and  find  a  full  proof  of  the  ufe  it 
was  intended  for;  though  to  me  it  feems  paft  difpute,  and  that  it  is  not 
poffible  to  imagine  any  other  ufe  it  could  be  put  to. 

Having  explain’d  as  clearly  as  the  matter  would  admit,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  and  by  what  means  the  pyramid  was  probably  broke  open,  it  remains 
now  to  folve  a  doubt,  which  may  arife  from  reading  the  firft  part;  and 
that  is,  to  know  where  fuch  a  great  number  of  ftones  could  be  put,  as 
was  required  to  fill  up  the  paflages,  which  I  have  mention’d  ;  in  what 
manner  it  was  done,  and  how  the  workmen  afterwards  came  out;  this 
is  certainly  as  curious  as  the  reft,  and  deferves  at  leaft  as  much  atten¬ 
tion. 

The fecret of  I  have  already  mention  d,  that  in  the  benches  on  each  fide  of  the  paf- 

the  Gallery.  fage  jn  gallery,  which  is  an  hundred  and  twenty- four  feet  long,  there 
had  been  made  holes  or  mortices  cut  down  perpendicularly  one  foot  long, 
fix  inches  broad,  and  eight  inches  deep,  as  may  be  fecn  at  Thele 
mortices  were  diredly  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  continued  the  whole 
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length  of  the  benches,  at  the  diftance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  from  ond 
another  ;  thefe  holes  were  left  when  they  built  the  gallery,  in  order  to 
fix  into  each  of  them  a  piece  of  timber  one  foot  fquare,  and  three  or  four 
feet  long,  with  a  tenant  at  each  end,  fix  inches  thick,  and  eight  inches 
long  ;  thefe  timbers  and  joints  made  a  fcaffold  to  put  the  ftones  on*  that 
were  neceffary  to  flop  up  all  the  paffages  that  were  to  be  fill’d  up  in  the 
infide  of  the  pyramid,  as  well  as  this  gallery  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-four 
feet  in  length,  mark’d  P.  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery.  Thefe 
joints  were  likewife  fhaped  at  the  upper  end,  fo  as  to  be  fix’d  into  the 
mortices  of  long  beams  of  timber  laid  on  them,  to  fupport  planks  fix  feet 
fix  inches  long,  and  fix  inches  thick,  made  very  fmooth*  on  which  courfes 
of  ftones  were  laid.  The  benches,  as  I  faid  before,  being  two  feet  and  a 
half  high  from  the  bottom  of  the  gallery,  I  fuppofe  the  fcaffold  was  fet 
three  feet  above  them;  fo  that,  from  the  bottom  to  the  fcaffold,  there  was 
a  height  of  five  feet  and  a  half,  for  the  workmen  to  pafs  backwards  and 
forwards. 

I  alfo  mention’d*  that  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  paffage  to  the  top 
of  the  gallery  was  twenty-feven  feet  and  a  half  *  from  this  floor  of  the  paf¬ 
fage  it  was  fix  feet  to  the  fcaffold*  fo  that,  from  the  fcaffold  to  the  arch,  there 
remain’d  one  and  twenty  feet  and  a  half ;  in  which  fpace,  fetting  four  courfes 
of  ftones  three  feet  and  a  half  thick,  which  were  neceffary  to  fill  up  the  paf¬ 
fages  ;  there  was  ftill  a  void  fpace  of  feven  feet  and  a  half  high :  But  I  fuppofe, 
that  from  the  firft  courfe  to  the  fecond,  they  fet  between  the  ftones  a 
plank  about  three  inches  thick,  and  the  like  from  the  fecond  to  the  third, 
that  it  might  be  eafier  to  Aide  them  off*  three  courfes  of  thefe  ftones  were 
fufficient  to  fill  up  all  the  void  places,  that  were  to  be  flopp’d  up,  and 
which  are  now  open’d.  Perhaps  in  the  body  of  the  pyramid,  there  are 
other  paffages  flopp’d  up,  and  not  yet  difcover’d ;  becaufe  in  the  gallery 
they  might  have  placed  four  or  five  more  courfes  of  ftones,  if  there  was 
occafion :  One  may  be  fatisfied  of  this  by  the  calculation  1  have  made ; 
neither  do  I  think  it  likely,  that  they  would  have  made  the  gallery  higher 
than  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  as  it  made  the  body  of  the  building  fo  much 
the  weaker. 

But  we  fhall  go  no  farther  than  the  known  paffages,  which  have  been 
found  open ;  and  the  ftones  which  fill’d  them  up  have  been  fince  broke  to 
pieces,  excepting  three  feet  and  a  half  or  four  feet  of  them,  which  re¬ 
main  in  the  place  mark’d  F,  which  now  fill  the  upper  paflage,  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  firft  paffage,  mark’d  B.  which  I  call  the  outfide  paffage,  be¬ 
caufe  it  was  fill’d  up  from  the  outfide  of  the  pyramid,  whereas  the  others 
were  flopp’d  up  from  the  infide  of  it  by  thefe  ftones  in  the  gallery :  And 
I  lay  it  down  as  a  matter  of  fad,  that  three  courfes  of  ftone  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  fill  up  all  the  paffages,  as  every  one  may  be  convinced  from  this 

computation. 

It  firft  required  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  of  ftone  to  fill  up  the  paffage 
that  led  to  the  royal  chamber  even  with  the  void  fpace  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  gallery,  which  they  took  down  from  the  fcaffold  to  the  floor,  mark’d 
R.  A  ftone  of  fix  feet  fquare  they  put  into  the  paffage  as  far  as  the 
chamber  door,  in  the  place  mark’d  DD.  where  it  was  flopp’d  by  the  floor 
of  the  room,  which  was  raifed  two  inches  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
the  paffage:  Then  they  let  fall  into  the  paflage  the  ftone  fix  feet  in 
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dimenfion,  which  I  faid  was  hanging  in  the  void  place  mark  d  2h  Then^ 
as  loon  as  the  workmen  had  withdrawn  from  this  place,  it  was  fill  d  up, 
together  with  the  opening  mark  d  V.  and  when  they  had  clofed  it  up, 
they  took  down  from  the  Icaffold  two  other  ftones,  feven  feet  and  a  half 
in  the  fquare  meafure,  by  which  this  paffage,  that  is  but  nineteen  feet 
long,  was  perfe&ly  flopp’d  up.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  performance  of  this  work,  there  was  fix  d  in  the  floor  of 
the  gallery,  over  againfl  the  ftones  on  the  fcaffold,  a  ftrong  machine  of 
iron  and  fubftantial  pulleys,  by  the  help  of  which  the  workmen,  flanding 
on  the  floor,  could  by  ropes  take  down  the  ftones  from  the  fcaffold,  one 
after  another,  and  bring  them  to  the  very  floor,  by  making  a  hole  in  the 
top  of  them  to  fix  a  lewis  in,  by  which  the  workmen  having  a  fure  hold, 
they  brought  them  to  the  floor,  and  convey’d  them  with  very  little  trouble 
where  they  were  to  place  them. 

The  firft  paffage  being  thus  fill’d  up,  they  went  about  the  other,  a 
hundred  and  eighteen  feet  long,  mark’d  N.  This  paffage,  as  before  men¬ 
tion’d,  leads  up  to  the  firft  room,  where  it  is  probable  the  Queen’s  body 
was  depofited,  at  the  letter  O.  this  was  a  very  eafy  work.  Then  they 
took  as  many  ftones  as  were  wanted  to  conceal  the  entrance  of  the  paffage 
and  level  the  channel  mark’d  L.  and  cover’d  that  floor,  ten  feet  in  dimen- 
fion,  that  was  form’d  by  the  triangle  mark’d  L  M.  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gallery;  after  which,  having  taken  a  hundred  feet  more  of  ftones,  they 
fill’d  up  the  area  of  the  paffage  mark’d  H.  which  is  that  where  the  entry 
into  the  pyramid  was  forced;  this  is  utterly  defaced  the  length  of 
eighty  feet.  Then  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  more  of  the  ftone 
fill’d  up  the  paffage  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery,  mark’d  P.  over  which 
the  fcaffold  was  built,  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  laft  ftone  which 
fill’d  up  this  pafiage,  was  fupported  by  an  elevation  of  four  or  five  inches 
at  the  end  of  the  paffage,  as  is  already  mention’d,  which  has  not  been  for¬ 
got  in  the  draught.  * 

What  I  have  faid  in  relation  to  the  clofing  up  the  paffages  of  the  py¬ 
ramid,  and  the  ufe  of  the  gallery,  will  perhaps  appear  new,  and  bold 
enough  for  fome  critics  to  call  it  a  chimera;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
abiolutely  pofitive  upon  this  article  ;  however,  it  is  a  probable  fyftem,  that 
may  give  fome  light  into  wonders  that  had  been  conceal’d  to  this  day  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  account  how  it  could  otherwife  be  executed.  One  may  fee, 
that  it  was  not  poffible,  after  the  pyramid  was  finiflied,  that  is  to  fay,  after 
the  paffages  were  made,  and  the  arch  of  the  gallery  clofed,  to  get  ftones  into 
that  gallery  of  a  proper  bignefs  to  fill  them  up;  on  the  contrary,  one  may 
fee,  the  archited  had  difficulty  enough  in  taking  care  that  no  body  fhould 
ever  be  able  to  take  out  thofe  ftones  he  had  enclofed,  to  fhut  it  up  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  he  thought  it  would  be  impoffrble  to  find  out  the  entrance. 
One  may  fee  the  intent  of  the  architect  alfo,  in  the  long  channel  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  gallery,  and  may  fuppofe,  that  it  was  made  only  to  convey  ftones, 
which  were  one  day  to  clofe  the  infide  paffage;  and  may  judge  by  the 
flay,  which  is  found  at  the  upper  end  of  that  channel,  that  it  was  likewife 
to  be  fill  d  up,  after  the  paffages  fhould  be  flopp’d ;  the  exquifite  polifh 
of  that  channel  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  of  this  double  ufe  of  it,  and 
I  remark  d,  that  its  length  is  proportion’d  to  that  of  the  infide  paffage. 
One  may  fee,  that  that  paffage  is  ftill  partly  fhut  up,  that  is,  in  the  place 
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which  makes  an  angle  with  the  outfide  paflage.  It  is  vifible,  that  they  did 
not  penetrate  into  the  pyramid  by  this  true  paflage,  but  on  the  contrary 
they  were  obliged  to  force  another  way;  by  which,  getting  to  one  of  the 
fides  of  the  paflage,  they  had  more  command  over  the  ftones  with  which  it 
was  filled  up.  From  this  opening  force  was  ufed,  and  it  is  defaced  the  whole 
length,  which  fhews,  that  they  were  obliged  to  ufe  violence  to  clear  it ;  and 
I  conclude,  from  its  being  defaced  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  gallery,  that 
the  ftones  which  were  in  it  were  broken;  and  that  for  the  length  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty- four  feet,  there  was  in  the  channel  and  behind  it,  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  feet  more  of  thefe  ftones,  to  be  a  fupply  in  the  place  of 
thofe  that  fhould  be  taken  away.  I  again  fufpedt,  that  thofe  who  broke 
open  the  pyramid,  had  fome  knowledge  of  thefe  ftones  inclofed  in  that 
channel  ;  for,  if  they  had  been  intirely  ignorant,  they  would  only  have 
broke  the  ftone  that  filled  up  the  paflage  at  the  opening  they  forced,  which 
would  have  been  eafier  for  them ;  and  if  they  went  to  work  otherwife,  it 
was  from  the  knowledge  they  had  of  the  ftones  in  the  channel  ready  to 
Aide  down  in  the  paflage,  as  faft  as  it  fhould  be  clear’d. 

I  have  hinted,  that  in  the  body  of  the  pyramid,  there  may  be  other  open¬ 
ings,  which  were  clofed  up,  and  not  yet  difcover’d,  and  perhaps  it  was  not 
without  fome  grounds  that  they  fearch’d  for  them ;  but  they  happen’d  to 
be  wrong,  when  they  thought  to  find  them  under  the  floors  of  the  two 
rooms.  Doubtlefs  they  muft  be  look’d  for,  and  the  entrance  can  be  no 
where  but  about  the  middle  of  the  channel. 

I  muft  likewife  obferve,  that  the  dots  which  are  near  the  letter  M.  are  to 
fhew  certain  holes  purpofely  made  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid.  They  were  intended  as  fteps  for  fuch  as  would  go  up  from  the  paf- 
fage  a  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  long,  leading  to  the  firft  room,  towards 
the  channel  ,•  which,  as  I  faid  above,  was  broke  off*  in  this  place,  or  for 
thofe  who  would  go  down  from  this  channel.  1  have  already  remark’d, 
that  from  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  a  man  might  go  upright  under  the 
fcaffold.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  there  were  on  each  fide  of  the  gal¬ 
lery,  under  the  fcaffold,  ropes  faften’d  acrofs  to  the  joints,  to  help  them 
up  and  down  without  Aiding;  they  at  firft  ferved  for  the  workmen  in  the 
building  of  the  gallery,  and  filling  up  the  paffages,  and  then  for  thofe  who 
afterwards  went  to  fee  the  rooms,  as  well  as  for  thofe  who  carried  the 
bodies  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  be  depofited  ;  and  laftly,  for  thofe  who 
went  to  remain  in  the  room,  and  die  near  their  King:  There  is  no  doubt, 
then,  but  that  all  the  infide  paffages  of  the  pyramid  were  fill’d  up  with 
the  ftones  that  were  on  that  fcaffold. 

After  having  given  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  all  thefe  works,  there  remain’d  The  wail, 
nothing  but  for  the  workmen  to  get  out;  except  we  fuppofe,  that  they  pulled 
down  the  fcaffold,  and  convey’d  the  timber  out  by  the  fame  way  that  they 
were  to  go  themfelves,  which  was  no  other  than  by  the  well  I.  which  1  have 
mention’d.  The  entrance  of  this  well  occupies  part  of  the  bench;  it 
rifes  about  two  feet  up  .in  the  wall,  is  almoft  round  or  oval;  and  is 
mark’d  I.  This  well  goes  down  towards  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid,  firft 
in  a  perpendicular  line,  then  in  an  inclined  plane,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
fe&ion  of  the  pyramid.  About  two  feet  from  the  mouth  A.  there  is  a 
Iquare  hole,  by  which  one  goes  into  a  little  grotto  cut  in  the  mountain, 
which  here  is  not  ftone,  but  a  fort  of  gravel,  the  pebbles  of  which  are 
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firmly  cemented  together.  1  his  grotto  extends  from  eaft  to  wcft}  perhaps  a- 
bout  fifteen  feet  long  ;  then  there  is  found  another  channel  cut  in  the  rock, 
which  flopes  much,  and  is  very  near  the  perpendicular,  and  is  two  feet 
four  inches  one  way,  two  feet  and  a  half  the  other,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty-three  feet  deep  ;  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  fand  and  ftones, 
which  were  either  purpofely  thrown  there,  or  have  fallen  down  of  them- 
felves.  I  am  convinced,  that  this  place  was  never  intended  for  any  other 
ufe  but  for  the  workmen  to  get  out  ;  thefe  {loping  defeents,  the  windings, 
narrownefs,  and  depth  are  proofs  of  it.  It  may  be,  it  was  cut  in  feveral 
windings,  feme  of  them  probably  returning  towards  the  mouth  of  it.  I 
do  not  doubt,  but  that  there  hung  over  the  entrance  of  it  a  range  of  ftones, 
which  were  by  feme  means  kept  up,  and  afterwards  made  to  fall  by  cer¬ 
tain  fprings,  that  were  fet  on  work  after  the  workmen  were  out  of  the  py¬ 
ramid,  and  fo  fhut  up  this  paffage  for  ever.  In  fadt  we  do  not  find,  that 
it  ever  was  attempted,  either  becaufe  it  never  was  known,  or  that  its  nar¬ 
rownefs  would  not  admit  any  one  to  work  at  it.  The  pyramid  was  broke 
open  by  the  great  way,  which  ferved,  no  doubt,  to  convey  the  King  s  body 
into  the  pyramid,  and  for  thofe  who  aftifted  at  the  funeral,  and  went  out 
again  after  having  perform’d  the  laft  duty  to  their  Prince,  and  depofited 
his  body  in  the  tomb  which  he  himfelf  had  prepared. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Religion  of  the  Coptis  in  Egypt. 

ST.  MARK  is  faid  to  have  firft  preach’d  the  gofpel  in  Egypt,  and  is 
efteem’d  the  firft  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  During  the  perfecutions, 
as  obferved  before,  many  of  the  Chriftians  of  Egypt  retired  to  Cop- 
tus,  and  the  places  about  it,*  from  which  it  is  faid,  they  were  call  d  Coptis. 
Diofcores,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  embraced  in  part,  the  opinion  of  Euty- 
ches:  ’Till  that  time  they  were  in  union  with  the  catholic  church.  This 
opinion  was  condemn’d  by  the  fourth  general  council  held  at  Chalcedon ; 
and  feveral  Emperors  fetting  themfelves  to  fupprefs  it,  it  is  faid,  that  thofe 
who  had  the  upper  hand,  ufed  the  Coptis  with  fo  much  feverity,  that  it 
gave  them  a  great  averfion  to  their  oppreffors,  which  they  retain  to  this  day 
towards  the  Franks  and  Greeks;  and  it  is  increafed  againft  the  former,  by 
their  endeavours  to  make  converts  of  them.  Thofe  of  the  other  fide  were 
call’d  Melchites,  or  Royalifts,  becaufe  they  were  fupported  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  Conftantinople. 

The  Mahometans,  when  they  enterprized  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  took 
part  with  the  Coptis,  who  were  glad  to  fee  the  Greeks  deftroy’d,  and  it 
is  faid,  turn’d  againft  them,  and  cut  feveral  of  them  off ;  fo  the  Cop¬ 
tis  got  the  upper  hand,  and  their  patriarch  was  eftablifh’d  by  the  ruling 
powers,  as  he  is  at  prefent.  Another  divifion  happening  in  the  church, 
part  of  the  Greek  communion  remain’d  here,  in  oppofition  to  the  weftern 
church,  and  at  this  time  they  have  their  patriarch. 

The  Copti  patriarch  of  Alexandria  probably  refided  at  old  Cairo,  when 
that  became  the  capital;  and  it  may  be  fuppofed,  he  removed  into  the  pre¬ 
fent 
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fent  city,  when  old  Cairo  began  to  be  deferted.  The  Greek  patriarch  alfo 
refides  there.  I  was  inform’d,  that  the  bifhops  chufe  the  patriarch,  and  that 
the  principal  Coptis  confirm  him ;  but  the  principal  Coptis  feem  to  have 
a  great  fhare  in  the  ele&ion,  and  fome  of  the  former  muft  advance  the 
money  for  the  Firman  or  patent,  which  is  after  paid  out  of  the  patriarch’s 
revenues:  He  is  inftall’d  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  church  of  St.  Macarius, 
where  he  is  ele&ed,  and  afterwards  in  the  chair  of  St.  Mark  in  Alexan¬ 
dria.  ’  Tis  faid  if  the  votes  (as  I  fuppofe,  viva  voce)  are  equal,  they  then  vote  in 
a  more  folemn  manner,  by  writing  the  names,  and  putting  them  on  the  altar. 

The  Copti  church  is  fomething  like  the  Greek  church  in  its  ceremo¬ 
nies  ;  their  liturgies  are  in  the  antient  Coptic  language,  which  is,  without 
doubt,  the  Egyptian,  tho’  much  corrupted,  efpecially  by  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  that  was  introduced  among  them  during  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
when,  without  doubt,  they  took  not  only  feveral  of  their  letters,  that  might 
be  fomething  different  in  their  manner  of  pronunciation,  but  likewife  ad¬ 
opted  many  of  their  words.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  Arabic  language 
took  place  of  it,  when  the  Arabs  conquer’d  this  country  ;  fo  that,  now 
the  Coptic  is  no  more  a  living  language,  nor  is  it  underftood  by  any,  ex¬ 
cept  that  fome  of  the  priefts  underftand  a  little  of  their  liturgy,  tho’  many 
of  them  cannot  fo  much  as  read  it,  but  get  their  long  offices  by  rote,  by  a 
conftant  attendance  on  them,  and  hearing  them  frequently  repeated.  The 
e  piffle  and  gofpel  are  read  both  in  the  Arabic  and  Coptic  languages.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  their  liturgy  printed  in  the  Coptic?,  with  very  few 
alterations,  chiefly  relating  to  their  praying  for  the  broachers  of  thofe  opi¬ 
nions  that  are  favour’d  by  the  Coptis.  As  obferved  before,  they  fpend  al- 
moft  all  the  night  before  feftivals  and  holidays,  in  their  churches ;  a  cuftom 
that  might  firft  arife  from  their  meeting  at  their  devotions  at  night,  du¬ 
ring  the  times  of  perfecution,  and  might  afterwards  be  found  very  conve¬ 
nient  on  account  of  the  coolnefs  of  the  night,  as  well  as  to  have  the  fefti- 
val  to  themfelves,  to  be  fpent  intirely  in  their  diverfions,  which  confift  in 
going  to  their  gardens,  or  walking  about  and  doing  nothing.  Their 
churches  are  always  cover’d  with  matting,  and  they  take  off  their  flippers, 
and  carry  them  with  them  into  the  church ;  for  it  would  be  great  ill  man¬ 
ners  to  come  with  them  on  the  Stora,  as  they  call  it,  even  in  their  houfes. 
They  likewife  kifs  the  pavement  when  they  come  into  the  church,  which 
may  be  another  reafon  for  keeping  it  very  clean.  Their  mufic  is  the 
Nakous  already  deferibed ;  their  chant  is  not  agreeable ;  and  they  fit  on 
the  ground  very  irreverently,  for  moft  part  of  the  time  that  their  devotion 
continues;  and  when  they  are  obliged  to  ftand  up,  they  have  crutches  to  lean 
on  to  fupport  themfelves,  which  are  very  much  ufed,  the  fexton  fupply- 
ing  them  with  them.  They  have  fome  ceremonies  perform’d  in  their  church 
in  a  different  manner  from  other  churches ;  the  patriarch,  or  head  prieft, 
waffling  the  feet  of  the  other  priefts,  at  the  hole  A.  in  the  plan  of  a  Coptic 
church,  in  the  feventy-firft  plate,  which  is  fill’d  with  water ;  and  they  call 
this  hole  Ilahan.  Another  more  extraordinary  ceremony  is  on  the  feaft  of 
Epiphany,  when  the  hole  B.  being  fill’d  with  water,  which  is  bleffed,  the 
people  croud  to  putin  their  feet;  and  it  is  faid,  that  in  fome  parts,  there 
are  people  that  will  jump  into  the  water  almoft  naked,  and  plunge  in  their 
children.  The  Roman  Catholics  here  blefs  the  water,  and  only  crofs 
their  foreheads  with  it.  They  have  commonly  a  pulpit  C.  on  the  north 
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fide  of  the  church ;  the  baptiftery  D.  in  moft  of  the  churches  is  a  chapel  oil 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  altar.  The  priefts  have  a  very  good  reafon  for  not 
preaching.  The  patriarch,  if  I  miftake  not,  makes  a  fhort  difcourfe  to  them 
once  a  year,  and  they  read  legends  out  of  the  pulpit  on  great  feftivals.  They 
make  deacons  at  eight  or  nine  years  old,  who  always  receive  the  facra- 
ment  when  it  is  adminifter’d.  They  keep  the  funday  very  ftridtly,  and 
will  not  work,  nor  do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  their  profeflion.  Taking 
in  wednefdays  and  fridays,  they  fail  feven  months  in  the  year.  Abftain- 
ing  from  flefh  would  be  no  great  mortification  to  thofe  who  feldom  eat 
any ;  fo  that  it  chiefly  confifts  in  not  eating  eggs,  milk,  butter,  oil,  and 
fuch  things  as  they  commonly  ufe,  and  in  forbearing  to  eat  till  noon,  or 
later.  One  great  faft  is  that  of  Lent,  which  begins  fifty-five  days  before 
Eafter ;  that  of  advent  is  another,  forty-three  days  before  Chriftmas.  They 
fall;  alfo  for  fifteen  days  before  the  annunciation  ;  and  during  this  fail:  they 
do  not  eat  oil,  but  live  moftly  on  vegetables.  The  faft  of  the  Apoftles  be¬ 
gins  fifty  days  after  Eafter,  for  thirteen  days  for  the  laity,  and  fo mething 
longer  for  the  priefts.  They  have  alfo  three  days  fevere  faft  before  the 
feaft  of  Jonas ;  looking  on  him  as  a  type  of  our  Saviour’s  lying  three  days 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  On  good-friday  they  abftain  for  twenty-five 
hours.  The  faft  during  thefe  feafons,  is  not  ftridtly  kept  on  faturdays  and 
fundays,  as  to  the  times  of  eating.  I  was  told  of  an  odd  ceremony,  they 
fometimes  ufe,  to  procure  leave  of  the  patriarch  to  eat  eggs  in  Lent;  it  is 
faid  they  take  him  up  in  a  chair,  and  afk  him  if  he  will  give  them  leave  to 
eat  eggs ;  on  refufing  it,  they  a(k  if  he  will  be  thrown  down ;  and  repeat¬ 
ing  thefe  queftions  three  or  four  times,  at  laft  he  confents  to  give  them 
leave  to  eat  eggs  in  Lent.  They  often  efpoufe  at  feven  or  eight,  and  con- 
fummate  at  eleven  or  twelve;  and  fome  proper  time  before  that,  they  are 
circumcifed.  The  men  eafily  procure  divorces,  on  account  of  adultery, 
long  ficknefs,  and  almoft  for  any  difagreements,  and,  if  the  party  defires 
it,  they  obtain  leave  of  the  patriarch  or  bifhop  to  marry  again  ;  and  if  it  is 
refufed,  ’tis  faid  a  prieft  will  notwithftanding  fometimes  marry  either  of  the 
parties;  but  they  muft,  in  that  cafe,  be  excluded  from  the  facrament  for 
fome  time:  And  if  their  own  clergy  will  not  marry  them  to  another,  they 
have  recourfe  to  the  Cadi,  who  will  do  both  ;  and  this  is  pradtifed  by  the 
Chriftians  all  overTurky. 

The  following  particulars  are  partly  my  own  obfervations,  and  partly 
colle&ed  from  others.  The  Chrifma,  or  holy  oil,  which  they  call  the 
Meiron,  is  confecrated  but  once  in  thirty  years  by  the  patriarch ;  a  whole 
day  is  fpent  about  it,  and  it  is  faid  they  chant  the  old  and  new  teftament 
all  over  at  this  ceremony  ;  probably  different  fetts  of  them  taking  diffe¬ 
rent  parts ;  and  the  archbifhop  of  /Ethiopia  takes  of  it  when  he  comes  to 
be  confecrated  by  the  patriarch.  At  baptifm,  they  plunge  the  child 
three  times  into  the  water,  and  then  confirm  it,  and  give  it  the  facra¬ 
ment,  that  is,  the  wine;  the  prieft  dipping  the  end  of  his  finger  in  it,  and 
putting  it  to  the  child’s  mouth  ;  which  is  done  after  they  have  adminifter’d 
the  facrament,  for  they  do  not  keep  the  confecrated  myfteries.  The  wo¬ 
men  ftay  in  their  houfes  forty  days  after  they  are  deliver’d  of  a  boy,  and 
twenty- four  after  a  girl;  ’till  which  time  the  baptifm  is  always  deferred, 
and  fometimes  much  longer.  The  ground  of  this  is  the  obfervation  of  the 
Mofaic  law  as  to  the  purification  of  the  mother,  who  muft  affift  at  the 
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baptifm.  If  the  child  happens  to  be  fick,  before  it  is  baptized,  it  is  brought 
to  c  urch,  for  they  cannot  baptize  out  of  the  church;  they  lay  the  child 
on  a  c  oth  near  the  font,  and  the  prieft  dips  his  hands  in  the  water,  and 
ru  s  ^  ^  over;  and  if  it  is  done  when  there  is  no  facrament,  the  child 
*  e  ^a^her  and  mother  muft  ftay  in  the  church  till  the  next  day. 
If  the  child  is  fo  ill  that  it  cannot  be  brought  to  church,  they  then  only 
anoint  it,  according  to  the  form  they  have  for  that  purpofe,  which  they  fay 
is  good  baptifm.  They  give  abfolution  at  extreme  undtion,  as  they  do  in 
the  Greek  church,  and  anoint  alfo  all  the  people  prefent,  that  the  evil  fpi- 
rit  may  not  go  into  them.  Their  confeffions  are  only  general.  The  fub- 
deacons  do  not  come  within  the  chancel,  but  read  the  epiftle  at  the  door. 
The  priefts  are  obliged  to  fay  an  office  every  day,  as  long  as  that  of  the 
Roman  breviary  ;  only  it  is  every  day  the  fame,  which  they  have  by  rote. 
l  he  deacons  have  a  fhorter  form  ;  but  the  bifhop’s  is  longer,  and  the  pa¬ 
triarch’s  ftill  longer.  .  They  ufe  the  liturgies  of  St.  Bafil,  St.  Gregory,  and 
’  t^le  being  the  fhorteft,  is  moft  commonly  ufed.  They  ad- 

m  jit1  ^acrament  on  ^undays  and  holidays,  which  latter  are  numerous, 
and  alfo  on  wednefdays  and  fridays,  and  every  day  in  Lent.  The  priefts 

prepare  for  it,  by  going  into  the  church  the  evening  before,  at  fun-fet,  and 
do  not  go  out  till  the  ceremony  is  over ;  fpending  the  night  moftly  in  fing- 
ing  of  pfalms ;  and  fome  of  the  laity  fhut  themfelves  up  with  them.  It 
is  faid,  they  often  make  croffes  on  their  arms  with  powder;  and  if  it  is  de¬ 
manded,  whether  they  are  Chriftians,  they  ffiew  the  crofs.  They  abftain  from 
blood,  and  things  ftrangled.  They  pray  for  the  dead;  but  have  a  notion, 
that  the  foul  goes  to  heaven  in  forty  days,  and  yet  pray  for  them  after¬ 
wards.  They  proftrate  themfelves  before  pictures ;  but  have  no  ftatues, 
except  a  crucifix. 

b  What  obfervations  I  made  when  I  attended  their  fervice  almoft  art  intire 
night,  may  give  fome  infight  into  their  manner  of  worffiip.  On  Chriftmas 
eve,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-feven,  at  Akmiin  in  upper 
^SyP^j  ^  wvnt,  about  feven  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Hofpitium  of  Propaganda  Fide,  to  fee  the  ceremonies  of  the  catholic 
Coptis.  The  prieft  began  at  the  defk  to  chant,  and  the  people  with  him; 
and  then  retiring  to  his  place  to  the  left,  by  the  altar  of  St.  Francis,  they 
feem  d  to  chant  verfe  by  verfe,  all  being  in  the  Coptic  language,  which 
none  underftand ;  the  people  fometimes  finging  a  fhort  hymn  in  Arabic. 
Then  an  old  deacon  went  towards  the  altar  with  a  candle,  and  chanted; 
and  turning  to  the  people,  read,  and  retired  to  his  place,  which  was  near 
the  prieft.  After  having  chanted  an  hour,  a  prieft  came  out  habited  in 
the  cope,  with  a  yellowiffi  woollen  cloth  over  his  head,  called  Shamely, 
like  the  Amynta  of  the  Catholics,  having  broad  ftripes  on  one  fide  of 
it.  This  goes  under  the  cope ;  under  which  is  the  furplice,  and  over  that 
the  ftole.  The  people  continued  chanting;  after  a  while,  the  prieft  be¬ 
gan  to  incenfe  the  altar,  and  then  came  down  and  made  a  general  incenfe 
to  all  the  people.  When  he  defeends  from  the  altar,  he  has  a  deacon  be¬ 
hind  him,  with  a  particular  iron  crofs,  and  another  crofs  on  his  right  hand; 
and  when  the  prieft  ftretches  out  his  hands,  both  the  deacons  do  the  fame, 
which  appears  very  folemn.  After  having  incenfed  the  altar,  he  came 
down,  and  incenfed  the  people  in  general  ;  and  incenfing  the  altar  a  fe- 
cond  time,  he  came  down  and  incenfed  the  other  prieft,  putting  his  hands 
4  to 
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the  other’s,  then  he  came  through  the  church,  and  incenfed  every  one, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  each  perfon.  The  women  are  in  a  feparate 
place  on  the  right  fide  of  the  church,  with  lattices  before  it,  and  a  little 
place  opens  about  breaft  high  from  the  ground,  out  of  which  the  women  put 
their  heads,  and  the  prieft  lays  his  hands  on  them.  Another  ceremony  is 
holding  the  crofs,  with  three  lighted  candles  ftuck  on  it,  which  reprefents 
the  trinity,  with  which  he  makes  fome  motions,  ftretches  out  his  hands 
and  turns  once  to  the  left,  his  back  being  to  the  people ;  after  this,  one 
reads  at  the  delk,  and  another  on  one  fide  of  it;  and  fo  in  about  two  or 
three  hours,  that  is  about  ten  a  clock,  the  devotion  was  finilh’d,  and  the 
people  retired  to  fleep  till  about  one  a  clock.  Moll:  of  their  chanting  is 
out  of  the  Pfalms;  they  have  thirty  pfalms  for  the  night,  and  five  for 
each  of  the  feven  hours  of  prayer  in  the  day  time.  I  was  inform’d,  that 
fome  impofe  on  themfelves  the  great  office  of  repeating  all  the  pfalms  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

About  one  a  clock  the  people  aflembled  again  to  attend  at  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  facrament;  for  an  hour  and  a  half  before  it  began,  they 
chanted  pfalms  the  fong  of  Mofes  and  the  three  children,  the  Benedicite, 
and  fome  other  hymns,  the  prieft  beginning  and  chanting  with  them  as 
before;  one  chorus  chanting  with  him,  and  another  on  the  other  fide, 
verle  by  verfe:  At  laft  the  prieft  came  out,  habited  as  before,  and  incenfed 
the  altar,  and  all  the  people  round,  three  times,  and  perform’d  the  cere¬ 
mony  again  of  the  three  candles;  and  the  epiftle  and  gofpel  being  read 
by  the  deacons,  feven  or  eight  boys,  from  eight  to  eighteen,  made  fhort 
orations  on  the  nativity,  Handing  up  before  the  altar  towards  the  gofpel 
fide;  they  did  it  well,  and  with  good  a&ion,  being  taught  by  the  fathers; 
this  is  not  done  in  the  other  Coptic  churches,  but  they  read  out  of  fome 
legends.  The  prieft  began  to  celebrate:  The  bread  they  ufeis  a  fmall  white 
cake,  it  is  made  only  of  flower  and  water  unleaven’d;  the  Coptis  buy  the 
corn  with  the  money  of  the  church,  and  when  made  into  flower,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  the  church,  and  the  cakes  are  made  by  the  facriftan,  who 
chants  fome  pfalms  whilft  he  is  about  it,  and  they  are  bak’d  in  an  oven 
near  the  church,  which  is  put  to  no  other  ufe:  They  never  keep  the 
hoft.  In  the  Catholic  churches  they  muft  ufe  wine;  but  in  the  others 
they  ufe  what  they  call  Zebib,  though  they  have  wine;  becaufe  they  fay 
they  know  not  what  may  be  in  the  wine;  but  if  they  have  wine  only  and 
cannot  have  Zebib,  they  ufe  it.  Zebib  is  a  fort  of  raifin  wine;  they  put 
five  Rotolos  of  new  grapes  to  five  of  water,  or  more  grapes  are  ufed  if  they 
are  older;  it  is  left  to  fteep  feven  days  in  winter  and  four  in  fummer*  the 
deacons  ftrain  it  through  two  bags,  one  after  another,  to  make  it  fine  •  this 
keeps  feven  years,  and  taftes  like  a  fweet  wine  that  is  turn’d  a  little  fowre- 
They  may  alfo  make  wine  themfelves  for  this  ufe,  of  freffi  red  grapes 

T*™  rf  ^lne‘.  lf  wi,n^  is  ufed’  they  Put  in  a  little  water.  They  keep 
the  Zebib  in  a  jarr,  and  flop  it  clofe,  fo  that  no  wind  can  come  to  it.  The 

Copti  priefts,  under  pretence  they  cannot  get  fruit  from  Cairo,  fay  they  can- 

not  lay  mafs  above  once  a  month,  though  obliged,  if  poffible,  to  fay  it 

every  Wednefday  and  Friday  in  their  falling  feafons,  and  every  Sunday 

and  holiday.  As  well  as  I  could  obferve,  the  prieft  takes  the  bread  in 

the  paten  in  the  right  hand,  with  the  cloth  that  covers  it,  and  the  wine  in 

the  cruet,  cover  d  alfo  in  like  manner,  and  holds  them  both  fome  time 
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with  his  hands  ftretch  d  out,  he  then  goes  behind  the  altar,  by  the  epiftle 
door,  and  comes  in  by  the  gofpel  door,  and  places  both  on  the  altar; 
after  this  he  proceeds  to  confecration,  much  like  the  Romans,  and  breaks 
the  bread.  With  the  Coptis,  the  pried:  turns  round  and  holds  the  h oft 
elevated  on  the  chalice,  and  all  the  people  bend  their  bodies:  Having  re¬ 
ceived  himfelf,  the  people  that  receive  go  behind  the  altar ;  and  when 
they  are  to  receive,  the  firft  comes  with  a  towel  in  his  hand  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  prieft,  and  holding  his  head  over  the  table,  and  the  napkin 
under  his  chin,  the  prieft  puts  the  bread  into  his  mouth,  he  then  goes  behind 
again,  and  gives  the  towel  to  the. perfon  that  follows  him:  In  like  manner  the 
deacons  only  receive  the  wine  given  them  in  a  fmall  fpoon.  When  the  prieft 
had’diftributed  to  the  people,  he  put  the  bread  into  the  chalice,  and  took  the 
bread  and  wine  both  together  into  his  mouth,  and  having  wafli’d  his  hands, 
he  turn  d  to  the  people,  who  coming  to  him  one  by  one,  he  gave  them 
the  benediction  with  his  wet  hands,  putting  them  together  after  he  had 
touched  them:  This  was  a  high  mafs;  and  after  he  had  proceeded  in  it 
for  fome  time,  another  prieft  began  to  celebrate  privately  at  the  fide  altar, 
with  his  head  baie  and  fhaved  dole,  having  been  bred  at  Rome ;  for  they 
fay,  that  covering  of  the  head  was  a  novelty  introduced  by  the  Coptis, 
contrary  to  the  antient  cuftoms  and  canons.  One  perfon  only  received  of 
him,  except  the  deacons  that  ferved,  who  kneeling  near  him,  he  rofe  up  to 
take  the  elements,  as  the  others,  over  the  table.  I  obferved,  fome  received 
the  facrament  that  were  not  above  ten  or  eleven  years  old ;  commonly  the 
prieft  and  deacon  only,  that  aftifts,  receive.  The  men  receive  with  the  true 
Coptis  in  both  kinds ;  the  prieft  carries  it  to  the  women,  that  is,  the  bread, 
on  which  he  makes  two  croffes  with  the  wine,  one  with  his  finger  dipp’d 
in  the  wine,  the  fecond  with  the  confecrated  bread,  dipp’d  alfo  into  the 
wine.  If  a  perfon  is  fick,  they  adminifter  the  facrament  in  the  houfe,  and 
give  only  the  bread.  The  confecrated  myfteries  are  not.  kept  in  the  eaft, 
even  by  the  Roman  Catholics;  the  Coptis  commonly  receive  the  facra¬ 
ment  two  or  three  times  a  year,  but  rarely  before  they  are  fixteen,  except 
the  deacons,  unlefs  they  marry  before  that  age. 


CHAR  VIII. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Rife  of  the  Nile. 

IT  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  fame  height  of  water  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  or  not  fufficient  to  overflow  the  country  at  different  times,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  canals  that  are  cut  through  the  land,  and  alfo  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept  open,  by  carrying  off  the  annual  fedi- 
ment.  In  antient  times  they  feem  to  have  fear’d  inundations  more  than 
they  do  at  prefen t  a  want  of  water,  and  it  is  probable,  that  before  the  ca¬ 
nals  were  open’d,  there  was  every  year  fuch  an  inundation  as  render’d  the 
country  incapable  of  being  cultivated ;  as  Herodotus  obferves,  that  before  the 
time  of  Menes,  who  might  open  fome  canals,  all  lower  Egypt  was  a  marfh  ; 
and  it  was  making  canals,  and  caufing  a  great  diverfion  of  the  waters 
into  the  lake  Mceris,  when  it  was  neceffary,  that  drain’d  the  country,  and 
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carried  off  the  waters,  that  would  have  caufed  inundations ;  for  the  greater 
the  outlet  of  the  waters,  confequently  the  more  water  is  required  to  over¬ 
flow  the  country,  and  if  thefe  canals  fill’d  and  were  obftrudted,  the  Nile 
mult  overflow  fooner  than  it  did  before.  It  feems  indeed,  when  it  is  once 
overflow’d  from  the  canals,  that  lefs  water  in  quantity  would  be  fufhcient 
for  the  land,  as  it  muff  have  been  in  a  manner  fill’d  with  water  from  the 
canals  cut  through  it  in  feveral  places,  being  a  fandy  foil,  through  which 
the  waters  eafily  pafs  to  the  height  of  the  Nile  :  Though  at  the  fame  time, 
a  greater  rife  might  be  required  after  its  overflow,  to  make  it  rife  to  the  upper 
lands  towards  the  Nile,  than  was  required  after  the  overflow  from  its  own 
banks:  For  there  is  great  reafon  to  think,  that,  contrary  to  what  is  generally 
obferved,  the  plain  ground  of  Egypt  is  higheft  towards  the  river,  and  that 
there  is  a  gentle  defcent  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  and  if  fo,  when  the  canals 
were  once  open’d,  and  the  water  let  into  them,  it  would  fooner  overflow  the 
banks  of  the  canals  than  thofe  of  the  river,  after  that  the  canals  were  cut; 
though  not  fooner  than  before  they  were  cut :  But  then  the  water  would 
overflow  lefs,  fooner  abate,  drain  off,  and  evaporate,  by  reafon  of  the  greater 
outlet;  fo  that  though  the  canals  carried  off  a  great  quantity  of  water,  and 
might  by  that  means  make  the  overflow  rather  later  than  if  it  overflow’d  the 
banks  of  the  river  alone,  before  the  canals  were  cut;  yet  notwithftanding, 
it  might,  in  certain  feafons  and  places,  overflow  them  at  a  time  when  the 
water  was  fo  low  as  not  to  overflow  the  banks  of  the  river  after  the  ca¬ 
nals  were  cut;  for,  though  the  Nile  overflows  its  own  banks  at  Delta,  where 
they  are  very  low,  yet  the  overflow  in  the  higher  parts  is  moftly  by  the 
canals. 

In  order  likewife  to  explain  what  follows,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  I 
fuppofe  the  Nile,  when  at  loweft,  to  be  four  cubits  high,  which  I  fhall 
have  occafion  to  explain ;  and  it  muft  always  be  confider’d,  that  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  Nile’s  overflowing  its  own  banks  before  the 
canals  were  cut,  and  after ;  for  in  the  former  cafe,  it  would  overflow 
them  fooner,  though  the  Nile  muft  be  higher  than  if  the  canals  were 
cut ;  in  the  latter  it  would  overflow  them  later,  though  the  Nile  need  not 
be  fo  high,  overflowing  by  the  banks  of  the  canal ;  on  the  fuppofition  that 
the  ground  is  lower  at  a  diftance  from  the  river. 

There  are  fome  grounds  to  think  that  the  foil  of  Egypt  has  rifen  fome 
years  near  half  an  inch,  without  confidering  what  is  carried  away  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  earth ;  for  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  I  obferved,  that  the  foil 
was  in  feveral  ftrata  or  cakes  of  about  that  thicknefs,  which,  as  the  banks 
wafh  away,  feparate  and  fall  down  ;  but  then,  as  the  lofs  is  great,  by  car¬ 
rying  off  every  year  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  a  computation,*  and  as  the  bed  of  the  river  alfo  rifes  by 
the  fubfiding  of  the  more  heavy  particles  of  earth  or  fand,  though,  it  may 
be,  not  in  the  fame  proportion,  fo  the  real  increafe  above  the  bed  of  the 
river  muft  be  very  fmall ;  and  as  to  what  is  carried  off  by  the  produce 
of  the  land,  though  conclufions  have  been  made  from  experiments,  by 
weighing  the  earth  both  before  and  after  a  tree  has  grown  in  a  pot  for 
fome  years,  that  vegetables  fubfift  moftly  by  water,  and  that  very  little  of 
the  earth  is  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  plant,*  yet  there  may  be 
miftakes  with  regard  to  this,  as  the  water,  fuch  plants  have  been  fupplied 
with,  might  not  be  perfedly  clear,  as  there  might  be  accidental  accef- 
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fions  of  earth  by  duff  or  other  means.  And  we  fee  likewife,  that  the  ground 
vifibly  finks  where  vegetables  are  produced  and  taken  away,  and  there  is  no 
acceffion  of  manure.  However,  nothing  can  be  certainly  faid  as  to  the 
rife  of  the  foil;  for  thefe  banks  being  high,  poffibly  thefe  ftrata  of  earth 
might  be  made  only  at  the  time  of  fuch  inundations  as  overflow’d  thefe 
banks,  when  we  are  to  fuppofe  the  fediment  muff  have  been  greater  than 
in  the  ordinary  overflow.  It  is  poflible  alfo,  that  they  might  not  be  the  fe¬ 
diment  of  one  year.  But  as  to  the  height  of  water  that  is  neceflary,  that 
muft  always  have  differ’d  in  proportion  to  the  outlet  of  the  waters ;  fo 
that  from  confidering  how  much  the  Nile  ought  to  rife  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country,  no  fort  of  computation  can  be  made,  how  much  the  foil  has 
rifen,  all  this  depending  on  the  openings  there  are  for  the  waters,  on  their 
breadth  and  their  depth,  on  their  being  kept  clean  or  negledled:  So  that, 
if  there  were  no  greater  reafons  for  keeping  the  canals  clean,  than  for  let¬ 
ting  them  fill  up,  it  is  apprehended,  the  country  in  general  would  be  in 
lefs  danger  of  a  want  of  water,  in  that  cafe,  than  if  they  were  permitted 
to  choak  up ;  but  then  the  villages  would  be  in  greater  want  of  water  when 
it  was  gone  off ;  and  particularly  in  one  inftance,  as  the  canals  would  be 
much  fooner  dry,  in  cafe  they  were  in  fome  meafure  filled  up;  which 
appear’d  when  I  was  in  Egypt,  with  regard  to  the  canal  of  Alexandria, 
which  after  it  was  cleanfed,  had  water  in  it  two  months  longer  than  it  had 
the  year  before.  I  would  alfo  obferve,  that  in  very  few  parts  the  overflow 
extends  quite  to  the  mountains ;  it  may  have  reach’d  very  near  them  in 
fome  great  inundations,  and  the  fediment  might  afterwards  be  cover’d  over 
with  fand;  in  relation  to  which  a  great  number  of  curious  experiments 
might  be  made  by  digging  down  and  examining  to  fee  if  there  are  any 
ffrata  of  good  foil,  how  many,  how  far  beneath  the  prefent  furface,  of 
what  depth,  and  how  far  they  extended. 

To  go  on  then  with  the  hiftory  of  the  rife  of  the  Nile.  Herodotus 
fpeaks  of  the  rife  of  the  Nile  from  the  bottom  of  its  bed ;  and  probably 
as  foon  as  one  cubit  was  compleated,  call’d  what  was  aboye  it  by  the  name 
of  the  other.  He  fays,  the  Nile  did  not  overfpread  the  country,  unlefs  it 
rofe  to  fixteen  cubits,  or  at  leaf!  fifteen;  and,  as  to  what  he  obferves,  that 
nine  hundred  years  before,  in  the  time  of  Myris,  eight  cubits  were  fuffi- 
cient ;  it  is  poflible,  this  tradition  might  be  of  its  rife,  and  not  of  its  height 
from  the  bottom;  in  which  fenfe  Herodotus  indeed  feems  to  underftand  it, 
otherwife  the  truth  of  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted :  Nor  can  it  well  be 
accounted  for,  on  any  fuppofition,  unlefs  we  fuppofe,  that  the  canals  were 
cut  after  Myris’s  time,  and  fo  made  a  greater  rife  of  the  Nile  neceflary,  and 
that  afterwards  they  might  gradually  fill  up,  and  then  again  a  lefs  height 
of  water  might  be  required  fufficiently  to  overflow  the  country :  So  that, 
in  order  to  reconcile  thefe  accounts,  we  are  to  fuppofe,  that  Herodotus 
fpeaks  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  cubits  in  his  time  from  the  bottom  of  the  Nile; 
but  that,  where  he  mentions  eight  cubits,  an  account  which  he  had  by  tra¬ 
dition,  that  might  be  the  way  of  expreffmg  themfelves  of  the  rife  only  of  the 
Nile  in  the  more  antient  times;  fo  that  the  height  of  the  water,  when  at  low¬ 
ed:,  ought  to  be  added  to  it,  which  computing  it  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  fuppofed  pikes  that  it  is  at  prefent;  about  four  cubits  muft  be  al¬ 
low’d  for  the  height  of  the  Nile,  when  at  loweft,  which  would  make  the 
height  of  the  water  twelve  cubits ;  fo  that  in  all  thefe  accounts,  if  we  except 
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that  of  the  time  of  Herodotus,  it  fcems  to  be  neceflary  to  sod  the  height 
the  Nile  is  at  when  at  lowed,  to  the  height  of  its  increafe,  which  might 
be,  as  faidj  about  four  cubits.  Stiabo  fpokc  of  the  cubits  from  the  m- 
creafe,  and  not  from  the  bottom,  and  feems  always  to  have  mention  d  the 
full  number,  and  not  to  call  the  cubits  by  a  higher  number,  as  foon  as  it 
rofe  to  compleat  the  lad;  for,  he  fays,  before  Pctroniuss  time,  the  earth 
was  very  fruitful,  when  the  Nile  rofe  fourteen  cubits,  but  when  it  rofe  on¬ 
ly  eight,  a  famine  enfued.  If  we  add  four  cubits  to  the  one,  and  the  o- 
ther  that  makes  twelve,  and  eighteen,  which  is  fomething  more  than  the 
meafures  of  Herodotus’s  time,  dxteen  and  eleven  j  fo  that  if  we  fuppoie 
it  to  rife  a  cubit  higher  than  twelve,  to  make  it  thirteen,  we  may  ima¬ 
gine  it  was  then  a  Nile,  that  would  at  lead  deliver  Egypt  from  famine ;  as 
Herodotus  feems  to  fay,  that  fifteen  was  a  middling  Nile  to  overflow  the 
land,  and  fixteen  a  good  one,  fo  fourteen  was  likewife  probably  in  his 
time  an  indifferent  rife,  as  fixteen  was  a  good  one ;  therefore  the  good 
Nile  before  Petronius’s  time,  differ’d  but  two  cubits  from  what  was  a 
good  one  in  Herodotus’s  time,  yet  the  bad  Nile  was  probably  at  twelve 
only,  which  is  two  cubits  lower  than  Herodotus’s  fuppofed  bad  Nile,  which 
might  be  owing  to  opening  canals;  fo  that,  tho’  a  cubit  more  might  be  ne- 
ceflfary  to  overflow  the  lands  plentifully  before  Petronius  s  time,  than  what 
was  in  Herodotus’s,  the  earth  being  rifen,  and  canals  made;  yet,  canals  being 
made,  it  was  not  a  bad  Nile,  tho’  two  cubits  lower  than  the  bad  Nile  of 
Herodotus  ;  becaufe  a  lefs  height  occafion’d  it  to  overflow,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  as  the  banks  of  the  canals  were  lower  than  the  banks  of  the  river  ; 
tho’  to  overflow  it  plentifully,  a  greater  height  might  be  required  to  over- 
flow  the  upper  lands ;  for  when  they  were  once  cover’d,  a  lefs  height  of 
water  after  the  overflow,  tho’  not  lefs  in  quantity  as  to  what  was  drunk  up 
by  the  earth,  might  be  neceflary,  for  the  reafons  mention’d;  for  when  it 
once  overflow’d  from  its  own  banks,  it  overfpread  the  whole  country,  had 
not  fuch  outlets  to  carry  it  off  at  firff,  or  drain  it  off  afterwards  ,•  fo  that 
the  rifing  a  very  little  higher  might  be  fufficient,  in  this  cafe,  tho’  not  in 
the  other. 

The  great  advantage  of  opening  the  canals,  appears  from  Strabo’s  ac¬ 
count  ;  he  fays,  before  Petronius’s  time,  if  it  rofe  eight  cubits  only,  there 
was  a  famine,  and  fourteen  caufed  a  great  plenty  ;  but  in  Petronius’s  time, 
a  rife  of  eight  cubits  preferved  the  country  from  famine,  and  twelve  was 
a  plentiful  rife.  For  Strabo,  obferving  the  advantage  of  banks,  to  confine 
the  Nile  within  its  bed,  and  the  water  of  the  canals  within  their  beds,  to 
be  diftributed  in  a  proper  manner,  as  he  muft  be  underflood,  fays,  that  in 
the  time  of  Petronius  (who  probably  open’d  the  canals,  and  raifed  the 
banks)  twelve  cubits,  and  four  added  to  them,  making  fixteen,  caufed  a 
great  plenty  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and  when  it  was  only  eight,  ad¬ 
ding  four  to  make  them  twelve  compleat,  there  was  notwithftanding  no 
famine  in  the  land. 

In  Kalkafendas’s  quotation  of  the  rife  from  the  bottom,  in  the  time  of 
Almafudi,  in  the  year  feven  hundred  of  the  Hegira,  or  one  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  of  Chrift,  it  is  faid,  that  if  the  Nile  rofe  twelve 
pikes  only,  there  was  famine ;  fourteen  pikes  caufed  plenty  for  one  year, 
and  fixteen  would  produce  fufficient  for  two  years,  but  not  for  the  grafs; 
and  when  it  came  to  feventeen,  that  is,  fixteen  compleat,  it  was  ftill  bet¬ 
ter 
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ter ;  but  what  was  fear’d  was  its  compleating  feventeen,  and  entering  on 
eighteen,  which  was  an  inundation. 

Cubits  or  pikes  Cubits  or  pikea 

In  Myris’s  time,  a  good  Nile  from  the  rife  - 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  a  good  Nile  - * 

Indifferent  Nile  -  -  - 

Bad  Nile,  fuppofed  to  be  — — -  -  - 

Before  Petronius  -  — —  — — - — 

Bad  Nile  -  -  -  - - 

In  Petronius’s  time  -  — — -  — — 

Indifferent  -  —  -  - 

Suppofed  bad  -  - -  - 

In  feven  hundred  of  the  Hegira,  or  one  thoufand  ? 
three  hundred  twenty-four,  bad  Nile  i 

Indifferent  -  - -  -  - 

Good  Nile  -  -  — -  .  - 

Very  good  -  -  -  - 

Inundations  that  hurt  fome  lands  -  — . . 

In  Omars  time,  in  the  year  twenty-nine  of  the  Hegira,  7 
or  fix  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  Chrift  ;  bad  £ 

Indifferent,  fufficient  for  one  year’s  provifion 

Good  for  two  years  provifion  -  — 

Inundation  -  — ■ —  —  — 


At  prefent 


Bad  under 
Indifferent 
Good 


Inundation  above 


begun. 

coropleated. 

9 

8 

1 6 

1 5 

*4 

*4 

*3 

1 7 

11 

11 

10 

*3 

*4 

*5 

*7 

1 6 

l8 

1 7 

12 

11 

14 

13 

1 6 

if 

18 

1 7 

1 6 

18 

1,22, 

and  23 

24 

In  Kalkafendas’s  time,  eighteen  pikes  do  not  feem  to  have  been  fear’d 
as  an  inundation,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  paragraphs  “  Plurimis  annis,  &c.” 
And,  “  Vidi  in  Hiftoria  Nili,  &c  *. 


CHAP.  IX. 

An  attempt  towards  fettling  the  real  Rife  of  the  Nile. 

TH  E  fubjed  of  the  rife  of  the  Nile  is  fo  difficult,  that  I  am  fenfible, 
what  I  fhall  fay  on  it,  as  well  as  what  I  have  faid,  will  require 
more  than  ordinary  attention,  to  be  in  any  meafure  underflood,  and 
will  be  comprehended  only  by  often  confidering  the  feveral  authors  that 
have  wrote  on  it,  and  what  obfervations  have  been  made  on  this  fubjed  ; 
a  trouble  that  probably  will  not  be  undertaken  by  any,  but  thofe  who  are 
fo  curious  as  to  go  into  Egypt,  and  endeavour  by  feeing  the  Nilometer, 
and  obferving  every  thing  they  can  in  relation  to  this  affair,  to  fettle  a 

*  See  Dr.  Shaw.  Excerpta  e  Kalkafenda  de  Nilo  et  Nilometro. 
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matter  of  fad,  that  has  hitherto  been  fo  much  in  the  dark ;  and  for  fuch 
this  attempt  is’ chiefly  defign’d;  not  that  I  pofitively  affirm  anything,  but 
what  is  writ  on  this  fubjecft  is  only  intended  as  fo  many  hints  to  be  confi¬ 
ded  by  others,  in  order  to  find  out  the  real  truth,  in  relation  to  this  diffi¬ 
cult  fubjed  ;  for  there  is  nothing  the  world  has  been  fo  much  deceived  in, 
as  about  the  real  rife  of  the  Nile  ^  and  fome  great  men  have  reafon’d 
on  it,  upon  a  fuppofition,  that  it  rifes  near  fifty  feet,  or  twenty-four  pikes, 
of  above  two  feet  each:  And  when  the  Nile  has  been  {aid  to  be  of  fuch  a 
height,  they  have  imagined,  that  it  had  rifen  fo  high  above  its  furface, 
when  at  loWeft ;  fo  that,  in  order  to  make  this  affair  as  clear  as  poffible, 

I  have  made  die  following  obfervations. 

That  in  the  time  of  Omar  Alketab,  about  the  twenty- ninth  of  the  Hegira, 
or  fix  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  year  of  Chrift,  the  meafuring  pillar  con- 
fifted  of  twelve  pikes,  and  that  he  added  two  more  to  it,-  which  is  proved 
from  this  quotation  of  Kalkafendas,  from  the  above-mention’d  abftrad: 

«  _  Omar - call’d  Ali,  the  fon  of  Abu-Taleb  to  the  council,  who 

«  advifed  that  he  fhould  order  a  Nilometer  to  be  built,  and  that  he  fhould 
“  add  two  cubits  to  the  twelve  cubits.” 

That  from  the  time  of  Omar,  they  had  five  imaginary  cubits,  or  pikes, 
below  the  pillar,  to  anfwer  to  the  height  of  the  Nile,  when  at  loweft, 
which  appears  from  the  words  of  Kalkafendas  below,  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  eighteen  pikes ;  for,  otherwife,  they  could  not  reckon  eighteen 
on  a  pillar  only  of  twelve  pikes,  thefe  making  feventeen  compleat  with  the 
twelve,  which  brings  to  the  eighteenth  :  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  pike  it  was  rifing  to,  as  foon  as  any  pike  was 
compleated. 

The  words  of  Kalkafendas  are  thefe :  “  When  the  Nile  has  rifen  to  the 
<c  feventeenth,  then  it  goes  on  increafing  to  the  eighteenth.”  Thefe  five 
pikes,  which  might  be  fuch  as  1  fhall  explain  below,  as  I  fuppofe  them  to 
be  at  prefent,  might  anfwer  pretty  near  in  meafure  to  the  four  cubits  I 
fuppofe  the  antients  allow’d  for  the  height  of  the  Nile  when  at  loweft. 

That  to  the  firft  twelve  pikes  the  water  rofe  to,  they  reckon’d  twenty- 
eight  digits  taken  from  the  two  pikes  added,  to  make  the  twelve  pikes  of 
twenty-four  digits,  fo  many  pikes  of  twenty-eight  digits.  It  is  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  in  thefe  the  five  imaginary  pikes  are  comprehended.  This  is 
proved  from  thefe  words  of  Kalkafendas :  “  When  they  fuppofe  the  Nile 
«  to  rife  to  fixteen  cubits,  they  diftributed  the  two  cubits  over  and  a- 
“  bove,  that  are  of  twenty-eight  digits,  (which  I  fhould  rather  think  to 
<c  be  a  miftake  for  twenty-four)  to  the  twelve  cubits  of  twenty-four  digits, 
“  and  fo  every  cubit  is  twenty- eight  digits.”  That  therefore  the  two  cu¬ 
bits  added,  were  diftributed  to  the  twelve  firft  cubits.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  I  make  ufe  of  the  word  digits,  for  the  divifion  of  pikes  or  cubits,  be- 
caufe,  in  fome  places,  I  fuppofe  them  to  be  different  from  inches. 

That  when  the  water  rofe  to  above  twelve  cubits,  they  reckon’d  only 
twenty-four  digits  to  a  cubit ;  proved  from  thefe  words  of  Kalkafendas : 
“  Every  cubit  contains  twenty-eight  digits,  until  the  water  rifes  to  twelve 
<c  cubits,  and  then  the  cubit  confifts  of  twenty-four  digits.” 

That  the  manner  of  computation  has  been  alter’d ;  the  higheft  having 
been  eighteen  pikes,  whereas  now  it  is  twenty-four ;  the  pillar  alfo  feems  to 
have  been  changed. 
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The  account  they  now  give  is,  that  the  fixteen  loweft  pikes  are  of 
twenty- eight  inches  or  rather  digits;  that  the  four  next  are  of  twenty-fix, 
and  the  four  higheft:  of  twenty-four. 

That  according  to  the  account  in  a  drawing  of  the  Mikias,  the  higheft 
pike  or  twenty- fourth,  is  the  beam  over  the  capital. 

That  the  twenty-third  pike  is  the  capital. 

That  the  twenty-firft  and  twenty-fecond  are  pikes,  mark’d  on  the  pillar 
fhorter  than  thofe  below.  r 

That  the  four  next  pikes  mark  d  on  the  pillar,  are  pikes  of  twenty-fix 

digits,  or  divifions,  and  it  may  be  examined,  if  they  are  not  divided  into 
twenty-fix  parts. 

That  the  eleven  pikes  above  the  five  imaginary  ones,  are  pikes  of  twen¬ 
ty-eight  digits. 

I  obferved  the  divifions  of  the  lower  pikes,  much  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  upper  pikes. 

I  fuppofe,  that  there  are  in  each  of  the  other  twenty-four  divifions,  two 
digits,  that  is,  in  all  forty-eight  digits. 

So  that  a  little  more  than  fix  of  thefe  pikes  on  the  pillar,  make  eleven 
of  the  pikes  of  twenty-eight  digits,  which  contain  three  hundred  and 
eight  digits,  whereas  fix  pikes  of  forty-eight  digits  make  two  hun¬ 
dred  eighty  weight  digits,  wanting  only  ten  divifions,  of  two  digits  each, 
to  compleat  the  number  of  the  eleven  pikes ;  fo  that  poftibly  there  may 
be  fix  pikes  and  a  half,  or  feven  pikes  of  this  kind,  mark’d  out  on  the 
pillar,  making  it  as  low  as  the  Nile  ever  was  known  to  fall,  which  poffi- 
bly  might  be  four  pikes  and  a  half,  or  even  four.  The  reafons  for  thefe 
fuppofitions  are,  that  going  into  the  Mikias  in  June,  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  thirty-eight,  when  they  faid  the  Nile  was  at  loweft,  a  little 
more  than  eleven  pikes  were  above  water,  befides  the  capital  and  beam. 
But  as  thirteen  pikes  only,  with  the  capital  and  beam,  were  above  the 
Water,  when  the  Nile  was  at  the  loweft,  there  could  not  be  above  five  or 
fix  under  the  water,  according  to  the  account  they  give ;  to  fuppofe  which, 

does  not  fo  well  agree  with  feveral  circumftances,  as  the  other  fuppofi- 
tion. 

There  are  two  things  travellers  will  do  well  to  obferve ;  firft,  whether 
the  divifions  of  the  fix  upper  pikes,  are  not  much  lefs  than  thole  below; 
and  fecondly,  whether  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  fixth  from  the  capital, 
are  not  divided  into  twenty-fix  parts:  And  going  into  the  Mikias  at  the 
time  of  low  Nile,  when  on  the  laft  ftep,  they  might,  as  it  were  acciden¬ 
tally,  with  a  long  pipe  in  their  hands,  try  whether  they  could  reach  the 
bottom  ;  by  which  it  would  be  known  whether  the  pillar  goes  down  fo 
far,  or  not. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  remark’d,  that  it  would  anfwer  no  end  to  havfe  the  pil¬ 
lar  go  down  lower  than  the  furface  of  the  Nile  at  loweft ;  becaufe  it  was 
intended  to  fhew  the  rife  of  the  Nile,  which  is  a  circumftantial  proof,  that 
it  does  not  reach  lower.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  Mikias  there 
are  three  flights  of  fteps  down;  the  firft  of  one  and  twenty  degrees,  the 
next  of  four,  and  I  faw  feven  of  the  laft  flight :  TheyTay,  there  are  fifty 
in  all  ;  to  which  I  do  not  give  credit. 

When  it  is.  a  good  Nile,  and  the  water  about  twenty-three  pikes  high, 
it  is  faid,  it  comes  to  the  top  of  Mofes’s  fteps,  and  there  are  twenty-fix 
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of  thofe  fteps  down  to  a  landing  place,  where  the  women  ftand  to  wafh; 
and  when  the  Nile  was  at  loweft,  I  faw  two  fteps  above  water,  that  were 
below  this  place;  twenty* eight  in  all:  The  other  fteps  in  the  Mikias  not 
being  fo  deep,  there  were  thirty-three  of  them  above  water. 

To  this  I  have  added  what  I  obferved  the  two  laft  times  I  was  in  the 
Mikias.  On  the  feventeenth  of  May,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
thirty -nine,  eleven  pikes  of  the  pillar  were  above  the  water,  excepting  the 
capital  of  the  pillar;  and  fix  fteps  of  the  laft  flight  were  above  water. 
They  were  to  begin  to  clean  out  the  Mikias  in  two  days  after.  I  obferved, 
at  Mofes’s  ftairs,  there  are  twenty-fix  fteps  down  to  the  place  where  the 
women  ftand  to  wafh  ;  and  at  this  time  I  faw  the  water  a  little  lower. 

Returning,  I  faw  them  moving  away  the  mud  from  the  mouth  of  the 
canal  that  goes  through  Cairo,  leaving  a  column  of  earth,  that  was  then 
about  eight  feet  high,  which  I  mention’d  before,  on  another  occafton. 

On  the  third  of  June  following,  I  went  the  laft  time  into  the  Mikias, 
after  it  had  been  clean’d.  Eleven  pikes  and  a  half  of  the  pillar  appear’d, 
and  feven  fteps  of  the  laft  flight  were  above  water.  I  obferv’d,  there  were 
only  twenty-one  fteps  in  the  firft  flight,  beftdes  the  upper  one,  which  was 
but  half  the  depth  of  the  others,  and  rifes  above  the  floor  ,•  and  I  took 
notice,  that  the  top  of  the  capital  of  the  pillar  was  even  with  the  bottom 
of  the  fecond  ftep. 

At  Mofes’s  ftairs,  another  ftep  appear’d,  beftdes  thofe  I  faw  before.  It 
was  expeded  at  this  time,  that  the  Nile  would  begin  to  rife  very  foon; 
and  fome  faid,  that  it  had  begun  to  rife. 

I  here  add  an  account  I  procur’d  in  Cairo,  of  the  rife  of  the  Nile  for 
three  years ;  and  in  reckoning  the  pikes,  it  muft  be  remembred,  that  the 
firft  fixteen,  including  the  five  or  fix  firft  of  the  height  of  the  Nile  when 
at  loweft,  are  pikes  of  twenty  eight  digits;  the  next  four,  of  twenty-fix, 
and  the  reft,  of  twenty-four.  The  day  they  declare  the  Nile  is  rifen  fix¬ 
teen  pikes,  they  call  Ophila ;  that  is,  The  will  of  God  is  compleated. 

In  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fourteen,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June, 
the  Nile  was  five  pikes  high,  and  rofe  every  day  fo  many  digits  as  are 
mark’d,  twenty-eight  of  which  make  a  pike  for  the  eleven  loweft  pikes, 
and  twenty  fix  for  the  four  next. 
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4  of  26  Digits 

As  they 

publifh  fuch 

an  extraordinay  rife,  as 

fifty  inches,  about  the  time 

that  they  declare,  it  is  rifen  fixteen  pikes,  it  is  probable,  that  they  keep 
private  the  real  rife  before  that  time ;  which  may  be  a  piece  of  policy  of 
the  people  not  to  pay  their  rents,  if  it  does  not  rife  to  eighteen  pikes ;  for 
unlefs  it  rifes  fo  high,  they  have  but  an  indifferent  year,*  and  poffibly, 
when  they  declare,  that  the  Nile  is  fixteen  pikes  high,  it  may  be  rifen  to 
eighteen ;  and  the  Pallia,  who  open’d  the  canal,  before  they  declared,  it  had 
rilen  to  fixteen  pikes,  might  have  affurances,  that  it  was  rifen  fo  high;  but 
as  it  might  abate  foon  after,  fo  they  would  not  pay  the  tribute  notwith- 
ftanding.  Nobody  but  the  Pafha,  or  one  from  him,  can  enter  the  Mikias 
when  the  Nile  is  riling,  except  the  people  that  belong  to  it,*  and  not- 
withftanding,  they  fay  they  keep  the  manner  of  computing  the  rife  of  the 
Nile,  as  a  my  fiery  even  from  the  Pafha  and  his  people,  which  may  be 
for  the  reafons  I  have  mention’d  above. 

The  following  account  was  alfo  given  me  in  Cairo,  of  the  times  when 
the  canal  was  cut,  on  the  riling  of  the  Nile  to  lixteen  pikes,  for  forty- 
fix  years  before,  fpecifying  almoll  every  year. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  method  of  cultivating  and  preparing  Rice,  about 
Rosetto  :  Of  the  manner  of  making  Sal  Armoniac  $ 
and  of  hatching  Chickens  in  Ovens. 

•  4 

BETWEEN  the  full  moon  and  new  moon  in  February,  they  take 
bafkets  of  rice  well  dried,  with  the  hulk  on  ;  they  tie  down  the 
cover  of  the  balket,  and  put  it  into  the  water,  leaving  the  top  a  little  above 
water,  fo  as  that  the  fun  may  thine-  on  it ;  it  remains  there,  till  the  feed 
egins  to  fhoot ;  then  they  take  the  basket  out  of  the  water,  and  put  it 
and  the  grain  in  the  open  air  to  dry.  The  water  that  comes  out  of  the 
basket  of  rice  they  throw  on  the  land,  where  they  defign  ,to  fow  it,  but 
they  throw  away  the  water  that  runs  from  the  bottom  of  the  basket ;  both 
which  pradtices^  feem  to  be  fome  fu  perflation .  After  this,  they  take  the 
rice,  and  fow  it,  as  they  do  other  grain,  and  immediately  overflow  the 
land  with  water,  a  palm  deep,  and  fo  they  leave  it  for  ten  days ;  when, 
the  rice  begins  to  grow,  they  draw  off  the  water,  and  leave  it  fo  for  two 
days ;  afterwards  they  juft  cover  the  earth  with  water;  but  then  they  mufl 
draw  off  the  water  every  day,  and  convey  frefh  water  to  it ;  and  take 
care  to  keep  the  ground  well  weeded ;  and  when  the  rice  is  about  a  palm 
and  a  half  high,  they  take  it  up  where  it  is  too  thick,  and  plant  it  in 
thofe  places  where  it  is  thin  ;  and  then  they  give  it  a  palm  of  water,  and 
leave  it  fo  until  it  is  ripe,  which  is  in  about  feven  months  after  it  is 
fown.  .  When  it  is  ripe,  they  cut  it  down,  put  it  in  a  clean  place,  and 
threfh  it,  take  away  the  flraw,  and  leave  the  rice  to  dry  well  in  the  fun, 
putting  it  in  heaps  by  night  and  fpreading  it  out  by  day,  till  it  is  thoroughly 
dry.  They  then  put  it  in  the  warehoufe,  where  they  have  machines  of 
iron  to  take  off*  the  outer  husk,  as  before  defcribed.  When  that  is  done, 
they  mix  fome  fait  with  it,  about  half  a  meafure,  which  is  feven  okes  and 
a  half  to  twelve  meafures  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  okes,  which  is  an  A- 
deb  of  rice.  They  put  the  fait  in  an  oven,  that  it  may  become  dry  and 
hard,  and  beat  the  lumps  of  fait  and  rice  together,  that  the  fait  may  pe¬ 
netrate  into  the  rice,  to  whiten  and  preferve  it.  After  this  they  clean 
the  rice  well,  and  feparate  all  the  duft  from  it. 

A  notion  has  prevail’d,  that  Sal  Armoniac  was  made  of  the  fand  on 
which  camels  had  ftaled,  and  that  a  great  number  going  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  gave  occafion  for  the  name  of  Ammoniac,  corrupted 
to  Armoniac.  Whether  it  ever  could  be  made  by  taking  up  the  fand  and 
preparing  it  with  fire,  as  they  do  the  dung  at  prefent,  thofe  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  thefe  things,  will  be  beft  able  to  judge.  I 
was  inform’d,  that  it  is  made  of  the  foot  which  is  caufed  by  burning  the 
dung  of  cows  and  other  animals.  The  hotter  it  is,  the  better  it  produces; 
and  for  that  reafon,  the  dung  of  pidgeons  is  the  heft;  that  of  camels  is 
alfo  much  efteem’d.  In  order  to  make  fuel  of  it,  they  mix  it,  if  I 
miftake  not,  with  chopp’d  ftraw,  and  I  think  fometimes  with  earth,  and 
make  it  into  cakes  and  dry  it,  and  it  is  burnt  by  the  common  people  in 
Egypt ;  for  the  wood  they  burn  at  Cairo  is  very  dear,  as  it  is  brought  from 

Afia 


Cultivation 
of  rice. 


O 


Of  Sal  Ar- 
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Afia  Minor.  They  put  the  foot,  that  is  made  by  this  fuel,  into  round  thin 
vafes  of  glafs,  made  in  Cairo,  with  fhort  necks  about  two  inches  diameter, 
fuch  as  are  reprefented  in  the  feventy-firft  plate  at  A.  They  cover  thefe 
glades  with  a  coat,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  made  of  earth  and  hulks  of 
flax,  chopped  and  mixed  together ;  and  when  it  is  dried  in  the  fun,  they 
lay  on  fuch  another  coat,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  dry  it  in  like  manner. 
They  then  fill  the  glafles  within  an  inch  of  the  neck.  The  houfe  it  is 
made  in  is  divided  into  four  parts,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fame  plate  at  C. 
with  arches  built  in  each  part,  about  three  feet  high,  and  two  feet  thick, 
and  about  as  far  apart;  between  which  they  place  the  glafles,  fo  as  that 
they  may  reft  on  the  walls  of  the  arches,  there  being  about  fix  glafles 
placed  in  one  row,  each  three  feet  diameter.  Between  them  are  placed 
fmaller  glafles,  about  ten  inches  diameter ;  under  them  they  make  a  fire 
of  the  earth  of  the  Nile,  and  ftraw  mixed,  which  I  have  been  told,  they 
burn  alfo  for  other  ufes.  A  great  fire  is  kept  up,  as  they  inform’d  me,  for 
feventy-two  hours  conftantly,  in  which  time  all  the  fait  is  boil’d  up  to 
the  top.  The  vafes,  when  taken  out,  are  like  earthen  ware;  and,  break¬ 
ing  them,  they  take  out  the  cakes  of  fait,  in  the  form  in  which  it  comes 
to  us. 

The  method  of  hatching  chickens  in  ovens  may  be  reckon’d  among  the 
arts  peculiar  to  Egypt.  I  have  been  inform’d,  that  only  the  people  of  one 
village  are  mafters  of  this  art,  and  that  at  the  proper  time  of  the  year,  they 
fpread  themfelves  all  over  Egypt.  The  feafon  for  it  is  when  the  weather  is 
temperate,  about  February  and  March.  A  plan  of  the  places  under  ground, 
where  they  hatch  them,  may  be  feen  in  the  feventy-firft  plate  at  B,  they 
have  fuch  almoft  in  every  town.  In  the  apartment  F.  they  keep  a 
fmothering  fire  of  horfe-dung  and  chopp’d  ftraw,  to  be  difpofed  of  in  the 
apartments  where  the  chickens  are  hatch’d;  it  is  exceedingly  troublefome 
to  go  in,  by  reafon  of  the  fmoak.  The  gallery,  G.  has  holes  at  top,  as 
mark’d  in  the  plan,  and  on  each  fide  of  it,  are  five  rooms,  about  ten  feet 
fquare,  and  four  high,  with  holes  at  top  likewife.  They  buy  their  eggs 
at  the  rate  of  feven  or  eight  for  a  Medine,  or  three  farthings,  and  put 
them  in  heaps  in  the  lower  cells  for  eight  days,  laying  the  burning  dung 
and  chopp’d  ftraw  along  in  the  channel,  d.  in  the  gallery  ;  and  turn  them 
by  moving  the  heaps  three  times  a  day :  They  then  carry  them  into  the 
upper  apartments,  and,  fpreading  them,  fo  as  only  to  cover  the  floor,  and 
turning  them  in  like  manner,  they  put  the  fire  in  the  channels  and  within 
the  apartments,  and  open  or  fhut  the  holes  at  top,  as  they  find  occafion : 
In  two  and  twenty  days  they  begin  to  hatch.  They  leave  them  in  the 
ovens  till  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and  then  put  them  in  the  gallery,  and  the 
people  come  and  buy  them,  two  or  three  for  a  Medine,  and  carry  them 
away  in  fieves.  If  it  happens  to  thunder,  great  numbers  of  the  eggs  mif- 
carry.  This  manner  of  hatching  is  not  fo  natural  as  the  common  way, 

and  the  chickens  often  want  a  claw  or  a  rump,  or  are  fomc  way  or  other 
imperfedl. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Proceflion  of  the  Caravan  to  Mecca. 

H  E  proceflion  was  in  this  manner  : 

1  •  One  iror*  cannon  and  fix  brafs  cannon  on  neat  carriages,  each 
of  them  drawn  by  two  horfes. 

2.  Four  frames  in  embroider  d  cafes,  I  fuppofe  of  leather,  for  holding 
powder  and  ball,  drawn  by  men  on  foot. 

3.  Seven  camels  with  the  provifion  of  the  Emir  Hadge,  or  Prince  of 

the  pilgrims.  0 

4.  Four  camels  with  perfons  on  them  that  play’d  on  fome  mufical  in- 
ftrument. 

5 .  A  tartavan  or  litter,  carried  by  four  mules. 

6.  Eight  light  litters  of  the  Emir  Hadge,  each  carried  by  two  camels. 

7.  Seventy  camels  loaded  with  bifcuit. 

8.  Fourteen  with  oil  and  butter. 

9-  Fifty  with  corn,  and  one  with  two  long  boxes  of  large  wax  candles 
for  the  fervicc  of  the  houfe  of  Mecca.  b 

10.  Ten  with  fugar,  coffee,  and  the  like. 

11.  Four  with  kitchen  utenfils, 

•  \ 

12.  Nine  with  plates. 

1 3 .  Eight  with  the  kitchen  tent,  and  tables  for  the  cooks. 

14.  Eighty-fix  camels  of  the  Emir  Hadge,  not  loaded. 

1  y .  Twelve  others  in  the  lame  manner,  very  finely  caparilon’d. 

1 6.  Sixty  camels  of  the  Emir  Hadge,  not  loaded. 

1 7.  Fifty-four  camels  loaded  with  water. 
r8.  Ten  loaded  with  tents, 

1 9.  Eight  camels  loaded  with  water. 

20.  Twelve  with  a  fort  of  boxes  on  each  fide  to  carry  the  fick ;  two 
of  the  boxes  being  cover’d,  in  which,  if  I  millake  not,  were  med’icines 
for  the  fick ;  and  on  one  were  two  boards,  with  holes  in  them,  for  wafh- 
ing  the  dead  on.  All  thele  are  laid  to  have  been  lome  private  benefaction. 

2  1 .  Two  camels,  on  which  were  the  perfons  that  take  care  of  the  fick! 
it.  Men  on  camels,  beating  kettle  drums,  as  almoft  at  the  end  of  every 

firing  of  camels. 

Near  half  an  hour  after  thefe,  the  reft  proceeded  in  the  following 
order. 

23.  Six  camels  loaded  with  iron  frames,  in  which  they  make  fires. 

24.  A  litter. 

2  j.  Four  loaded  camels. 

16.  One  camel  with  kettle  drums  on  it,  and  two  men,  each  beatino-  a 
drum. 

Twenty  camels  without  loads. 

Two  cafes  for  ball  and  powder. 

Six  camels  loaded  with  tents  and  other  things. 

Five  cafes  for  ball  and  powder. 

Ten  camels  loaded  with  water. 

3  2.  One  camel  with  kettle  drums. 

Vol.  I.  X  x  x  33.  Two 
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33.  Two  cafes  with  ball  and  powder. 

34.  A  litter. 

3  y.  Two  camels  loaded. 

3  6.  One  with  muflc. 

37.  Thirty- one  camels  not  loaded. 

38.  Ten  overfeers  of  camels  to  carry  water,  given  by  fome  Califs  and 
Sultans  of  Egypt  and  others. 

39.  Three  camels  without  mufic. 

40.  Twenty  camels  with  loads. 

41.  Two  camels  with  water. 

41.  Sixteen  overfeers  of  the  water,  on  horfes. 

43.  Three  men  on  camels. 

44.  Twenty  unloaded  camels. 

45.  Four  cafes  for  ball  and  powder. 

46.  Two  camels  loaded  with  water. 

47.  The  Imam,  or  head  Sheik,  on  a  camel,  who  is  chaplain  of  the  cara¬ 
van,  and  offers  up  the  prayers  at  the  place  of  Abraham’s  facrifice.  His 
outward  garment  of  ceremony  was  white ;  he  carried  a  green  flag,  and 
blefled  the  people  with  his  right  hand,  by  holding  it  out,  and  moving  it 
gently,  as  they  do  when  they  falute,  but  not  bringing  it  to  his  breaft. 

48.  Eleven  camels  not  loaded. 

49.  Three  with  pilgrims  on  them, 
yo.  Two  camels  with  mufic. 

yi.  Twenty-two  without  loads. 

y  2.  Two  camels  with  Sheiks  on  them,  who  lead  the  way  on  the  road. 

yj.  Twenty  camels  loaded  with  water,  one  with  drums, 
y  4.  Ten  without  loads. 

yy.  Five  loaded  with  water. 

56.  The  banner  of  the  body  of  Spahis,  call’d  Cherkes. 
y  7.  Thirty  of  their  body. 

58.  Twenty  lkiars  of  that  body,  each  having  a  pike  carried  before  him. 
J9-  The  Sardar  of  the  Cherkes,  and  his  lieutenant. 

6 0.  Three  or  four  led  horfes. 

61.  Two  Seraches,  who  are  fervants  under  him. 

61.  Twelve  flaves  on  horfes. 

63.  Sixty  of  the  body  call’d  Tuphekjees. 

<54.  Thirty  lkiars,  or  elders  of  them. 

6y.  Four  flaves  on  horfeback,  in  coats  of  mail  made  of  wire, 

66.  One  and  twenty  flaves. 

67.  Twenty  men  on  camels,  moft  of  them  flaves  of  the  Sardar. 

<58.  Two  led  camels  for  the  Sardar. 

69.  Two  camels  without  loads. 

70.  Two  camels  with  kettle-drums. 

71.  Seven  with  baggage. 

72.  Fifty  of  the  body  of  the  Gjumelues. 

73.  Their  Sardar.  0 

7 4.  Twenty  foldiers,  and  ten  flaves  with  bows  and  arrows. 

7  y .  Thirteen  camels  with  men  on  them. 

76.  Two  camels  with  kettle  drums. 

77.  Four  loaded  camels. 

78.  Two 
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78.  Two  officers,  call’d  Oda  Baffias. 

79*  Two  led  horfes. 

80.  Two  Sabederiks  in  Caftans. 

81.  Seven  camels  faddled. 

82.  Two  led  horfes. 

83.  Two  Oda  Baffias. 

84.  One  camel. 

8T  Thirty- four  Choufes,  or  meflengers  of  the  divan. 
86 .  Other  officers. 


follow  Then  Came  the  °fficers  °f  the  Emir  HadSe;  particularly  thefe  that 


88.  A  Chous,  or  mefienger  in  black. 

89.  Three  ftandards. 

90.  Five  faddle-camels. 

91.  Eight  led  horfes. 

92.  Two  Seraches. 

93.  Two  janizaries. 

94*  Two  Caias  of  the  Emir  Hadge. 

9  j.  The  Hafnadar,  or  treafurer  of  the  Emir  Hadge. 

96.  Twenty-fix  faddle  camels. 

97.  Five  horfes. 

98.  One  faddle-camel. 

99.  Twenty-eight  men  on  camels  ,*  two  of  them  playing  on  mufical  in 

ftruments.  r  J  D 

100.  Five  loaded  camels. 

1 01.  Next  came  the  body  of  the  Azabs. 

102.  Their  two  Sabederiks. 

103.  Odabafhas. 

104.  Theftandard  of  the  Azabs. 
ioy.  Three  in  Caftans,  who  walked. 

106.  Three  Azabs  in  drels  of  ceremony. 

107.  The  Sardar,  and  his  lieutenant. 

108.  Saddle-camels. 

109.  Men  on  loaded  camels. 

1 10.  Mufic. 

% 

nr.  A  body  of  Azabs. 

1 1 2.  Then  follow’d  the  janizaries. 

1 1 3 .  Two  Sabederiks  of  that  body. 

1 14.  Two  janizaries. 

1 1  j.  Two  Seraches. 

1 1 6.  A  ftandard. 

1 17.  Three  men  walking,  in  Caftans. 

1 1 8.  Three  janizaries. 

1 19.  The  Sardar  of  the  janizaries,  and 

120.  His  lieutenant. 

1 2 1.  Two  janizaries. 

122.  Two  faddle-camels. 

123.  Thirty-four  men  on  camels. 

124.  Eight  loaded  camels. 

1 2  j,  A  body  of  janizaries. 


I 


12(5.  One 
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116.  One  flandard- bearer. 

127.  Another  dreffed  in  a  leopard’s  fkin. 

1  28.  One  and  twenty  Choufes. 

129.  The  A  gas  of  the  feven  military  bodies,  with  lilver  chains  hanging 
from  their  bridles  to  their  breaft- plates. 

130.  Twelve  Beys. 

1  3  1.  Before  each  of  them  two  Shatirs,  with  black  velvet  turbants. 

132.  The  Trucheman  Aga. 

133.  The  Muteferrica  Bafhee. 

134.  The  Muteferrica  guards. 

135.  The  Choufler  Caia. 

136.  The  guard  of  Chaoufes. 

137.  Then  follow’d  the  immediate  attendants  of  the  Emir  Hadge. 

138.  Eighteen  janizaries  in  their  drefs  of  ceremony. 

139.  Four  officers  of  the  Paffia. 

140.  Four  janizaries. 

1 41.  A  flandard. 

142.  Two  flandards. 

143.  Four  Arab  Sheiks. 

144.  Two  mad  Sheiks,  bare-headed,  in  white  fhirts. 

14).  The  Emir  Hadge,  in  a  rich  Caftan,  and  on  a  beautiful  horfe,  ad¬ 
orn’d  with  the  richeft  trappings. 

14 6.  About  forty  foldiers. 

147.  Two  janizaries. 

148.  The  Caia  of  the  divan. 

149.  Sixty  flaves  with  bows  and  arrows. 

150.  Two  Imams. 

1  y  t .  Four  led  horfes. 

1  y  2 .  Three  flandards. 

153.  A  band  of  mufic. 

154.  Four  led  camels. 

155.  Twenty- fix  camels  loaded. 

156.  Two  men  on  camels. 

1 57.  Then  came  the  Sheiks  of  the  mofques,  and  the  feveral  companies 
of  tradefmen  with  their  flandards,  as  in  the  proceffion  of  the  hangings 
from  the  caftle  to  the  mofque,*  fome  of  them  dancing  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  The  fifhermen  carrying  fifh  like  ferpents,  probably  eels,  tied  to  the 
ends  of  long  fifhing-rods. 

158.  Four  Choufes  of  the  divan. 

1  59.  Sixteen  janizaries  in  their  high  drefs. 

160.  The  Sheik  call’d  Caffani. 

1 6 1 .  The  great  flandard,  carried  by  the  proper  officer  on  a  camel. 

162.  Five  camels;  three  of  them  having  trappings  of  very  fine  em¬ 
broidery. 

163.  The  covering,  as  in  the  other  proceffion. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

The  Rout  of  the  Caravan  from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  from  the 
account  of  one  who  had  been  there  fourteen  times. 


Days  of  return. 

Places. 

Diftances  by 
Deraies,  each  of 
four  minutes. 

Month  Zeffer.  19 

Byrke 

9° 

18 

Der  el  Hamera 

200 

J7 

Adjeroute  caftle 

210 

15 

Newhateer 

t6o 

14 

Wahad  Te 

230 

12 

Newhail 

230 

1 1 

Allahaih 

230 

10 

Soot 

240 

9 

Achaba 

100 

6 

Darha  el  Hamar 

160 

5 

Sharaffa 

220 

4 

Mugair  fhaip 

230 

3 

Ain-el-Kalab 

230 

Month  Zeffer.  2 

Muellah 

210 

29 

Selma 

1 80 

28 

Azilem 

220 

27 

Aftabel 

230 

26 

Wefh 

180 

24 

Akrah 

246 

23 

Hanech 

180 

22 

Howra 

220 

21 

Nubt 

240 

Month  Mahorem  20 

Houdera 

220 

Yemboh  caftle 

210 

Bedder,  a  town 

300 

Where  the  cara-  ) 

vans  of  Cairo  ( 

and  Damaf-  f  ^ 

cus  meet.  j 

;  .  •*  —  * 

Kaah 

250 

Arabugh 

220 

Kudeid 

220 

Azafan 

v  '  *-v 

22Q 

Wahad-elFaitmah 

210 

Maccah  or  Mecca 

IOO 

Arrafat 

IOO 

Munna 

40 

Mecca 

60 

From  Mecca  to  Bedder  in  fix  days,  as  they  came  5  fron 

Gedeedah 

200 

.  3  '  • 

Shuhada 

220 

Medina,  a  town. 

23° 

Biar  alii 

45/thefe  two 

Shuhada 

1 7  5  (  they  go  in 

Gedeida 

220  jone  day. 

Dahena 

220  , 

Yembo 

220 

Days  they 
ftay. 


four 


one  day 


one  day 


two  days. 


two  days. 


one  day 


two  days 
one  day 


three  days 
two  days 
three  days 
from  twelve 
to  fourteen 
days. 


Water.  Days  of  departure. 


lake 

none 

bad  water 

no  water 
none 

water  that  fwells 
the  body, 
water  only  fit 
for  beafts 
none 

much  and  good 

bad 

none 

rivulet 

rivulet 

much  and  good 

much  and  good 

bad 

good 

good 

bad 

none 

purging  water 
much  and  good 
bad 
rivulet 

fivulet 


none 

much  and  good 
much  and  good 
much  and  good 
much  and  good 


regularly  depart 
ion 

go  to  Medina. 


three  days. 


two  days. 


From  this  placed 
they  go  on  to 
Cairo,  as  they 
came,  and  com¬ 
monly  make 
the  fame  ftay, 
as  may  be  feen 
in  the  firft  co¬ 
lumn  above. 


Month  Shuvat. 
27 


28 

30 


Month  Adir. 


St 


5 

6 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

16 

17 

18 

19 

2 1 

22 

2  3 

24 

25 

2  6 
29 

Month  Zilchage. 

I  St 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

10 

13 

l7 

30 

7th  Month  Mahorem 
8 
9 

13 

14 

15 

16 


l9 


Yyy 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

An  Account  of  the  Bey  of  T  u  N  i  s  j  his  Court  and  Govern¬ 
ment. 

I  A  V  1  N  G  met  with  this  relation  concerning  the  old  Bey  of  Tunis, 
from  one  who  had  lived  for  fome  years  in  his  court,  I  thought  it 
might  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  as  it  will  give  an  infight 
into  the  cuftoms  of  the  eaft  in  general,  and  of  that  part  in  particular. 

The  name  of  the  Bey,  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty- three,  was 
Hafain  Ben  Ali;  he  was  between  feventy  and  eighty  years  old,  and  had  been 
twenty-eight  years  Bey  •  his  father  was  a  Greek  renegado  ;  he  himfelf  was  a 
foldier,  became  rich,  and  was  made  Bey,  as  ufual,  by  the  foldiers,  who  chufe 
one  that  will  promife  to  give  them  the  moft  pay  ,•  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the 
month  or  at  any  time  after,  he  cannot  pay  it,  he  is  finely  depofed.  The 
foldiers  are  renegadoes,  and  Turks  of  the  Levant,  and  they  had  a  notion 
that  the  Bey  mufi  be  the  fon  of  a  renegado,  married  to  a  Barbarefco  woman  • 
which  is  probably  falfe,  all  depending  on  the  will  of  the  foldiers.  The 
title  they  give  him  is  lafede  Bee.  This  Bey  rofe  two  hours  before  day,  and 
immediately  eat  a  Shourba,  that  is,  a  rice  foup,  made  of  meat ;  after  that 
he  drank  coffee,  then  a  fhirbet  of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  or  fome  other  hot 
thing.  He  then  went  to  the  mofque,  return’d  to  his  apartment,  and  per¬ 
form’d  his  devotions  on  his  beads;  when  it  was  day,  he  always  went  to  the 
court  of  juflice,  without  the  gallery  before  his  two  apartments.  In  the 
middle  of  the  gallery  there  is  a  fountain  of  water,  and  pillars  round  it; 
the  middle  room  is  the  chamber  of  audience,  where  he  flays  moft  part  of 
the  day ;  it  is  furnifhed  with  looking- glafles  and  Englifh  clocks.  Within 
the  room  of  audience,  is  the  fmall  room  in  which  he  fleeps.  He  ftays  in 
the  court  of  juftice  till  half  an  hour  after  ten,  for  here  he  is  obliged  to  be 
every  day,  to  do  juftice  ;  any  one,  that  comes  for  juftice,  cries  out  Sharallah 
lafede,  that  is,  Juftice,  fire;  repeating  it  till  he  anfwers,  and  afks  him 
what  he  would  have.  Before  eleven  he  goes  to  the  audience  chamber,  and  at 
eleven  dines  at  a  long  table,  or  board,  about  three  inches  above  the  ground, 
cover’d  with  carpets,  and  bread  is  laid  all  along  the  table ;  he  fits  at  the  head 
of  it  and  wafhes.  They  fet  a  large  difh  before  him,  on  which  are  fmall 
plates  of  every  fort  of  difh  that  is  on  the  table;  the  great  difhes  being  placed 
along  the  table.  The  grandees  fit  near  him.  When  they  have  eaten,  they 
rife,  and  others  fit  down,  and  the  poor  take  away,  in  wooden  plates,  what 
is  left.  The  food  is,  firft  mutton  (of  which  they  kill  twelve  every  day) 
drefled  in  three  manners,  either  with  a  rice  Pilaw,  or  with  oranges  and 
eggs,  or  with  onions  and  butter.  The  women  fend  three  great  plates  of 
Cufcowfow,  which  they  eat  with  the  broth,  and  they  have  alfo  either  fifh 
or  fowls  boil’d,  with  lemon  or  orange  fauce.  The  Bey  drinks  camels  milk, 
the  others  go  after  they  have  dined,  to  drink  at  the  fountain.  The  dinner 
is  ferved  in  the  Sopha,  which  is  to  the  right  of  the  apartment,  by  the  au¬ 
dience  room,  where  they  have  cifterns  of  water  to  wafh  After  dinner  is 
over,  he  goes  to  the  audience  room  with  the  grandees.  He  never  fmoaks, 
nor  does  any  one  in  the  palace.  He  ftays  in  this  room  till  the  hour  of 

prayer, 
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prayer,  about  three  or  four  of  the  clock,  when  the  Imams  come,  and  all 
the  court  go  to  the  mofque.  After  prayers,  the  Imams  and  grandees  flay 
in  the  audience  room,  fitting  and  difcourfing.  An  hour  before  fun-fet,  he 
eats  as  before,  and  then  retires  to  a  room,  where  all  his  officers  and  great 
people  come  and  drink  coffee,  and  in  the  fummer,  fhirbets.  At  night  he 
generally  goes  to  the  Seraglio  of  women,  and  flays  from  one  to  four  hours 
after  fun-fet ;  from  thence  he  goes  to  the  bagnio,  and  thence  to  bed.  If 
he  does  not  go  to  the  women,  he  goes  to  fleep  in  his  own  chamber,  and 
fometimes  gets  up  in  the  night  and  goes  to  the  Harem,  and  afterwards  to 
the  bagnio,  and  then  to  bed  again,  if  it  is  not  day.  He  has  four  wives, 
one  of  which  only  has  had  children.  He  has  likewife  four  fons,  the  eldeft 
is  Bey  di  Turki  (General  di  Turki)  call’d  Muftapha  Bey  ;  the  youngeft  was 
but  twelve  years  old,  and  was  married.  He  was  efteem’d  a  very  wife  man, 
and  a  good  politician. 

The  palace  of  the  Bey  is  four  miles  from  Tunis,  and  is  call’d  the  Bardo: 
They  fay  the  palace  itfelf  and  the  buildings  that  belong  to  it,  among 
which  the  bagnios  where  the  Haves  live  are  comprehended,  are  altogether 
a  league  round.  He  goes  twice  a  year  to  Tunis  (before  he  makes  a  pro- 
grefs  over  his  dominions  to  receive  his  tribute;  when  he  goes  into  the  Cadi’s 
houfe,  takes  coffee,  makes  a  circuit  in  the  city,  and  returns  to  the  Bardo. 
One  of  the  feafons  he  choofes  for  going  over  his  territories,  is  the  month 
of  January,  the  other  was  thought  to  be  that  of  July.  His  progrefs  takes 
up  about  fifty  days. 

The  feveral  officers  of  the  Bey  take  precedence  in  the  following  order. 

His  prime  minifter,  call’d  II  Cafa  Natale:  He  is  alfo  treafurer  and  pay- 
mafter:  He  lives  always  at  the  Bardo  in  his  own  houfe. 

II  Sapata,  or  the  keeper  of  the  feal. 

The  Cadi  in  Tunis,  who  adminifters  juflice  when  the  Bey  is  abroad  in 
his  circuits ;  he  is  obliged  to  lie  every  night  at  the  Bardo,  in  his  own 
houfe,  during  the  abfence  of  the  Bey. 

The  officer  of  the  cuftom -houfe. 

II  Guardian  Bafhaw  di  Bagni,  that  is  of  the  college  of  the  flaves,  which 
is  built  like  a  cane  or  caravanfera,  in  which  the  flaves  live,  and  fome  have 
fhops  in  them.  There  are  four  of  thefe  buildings,  in  which  the  fiaves  are 
lock’d  up  every  night ;  the  Bey  has  in  all  two  thoufand  Haves.  They 
may  be  ranfomed  for  about  five  hundred  and  thirty  piafires  each. 

Li  Leukini ;  who  are  intendants  of  the  buildings  ,•  there  are  feveral  of 
them. 

Li  Guardiani  de  Schiavi,  who  go  with  the  flaves  to  guard  them  at 
work. 

The  Servants  of  the  Bey’s  houfe  are  almoft  all  Chriflian  flaves.  They 
are, 

11  Bas  Cafaka,  a  Chriflian  Have  over  the  other  Chriflian  flaves  in  the 
Bey’s  fervice. 

Two  officers ;  one  call’d  11  Bafhaw  Guarda  Robe,  who  ferves  the  Bey  at 
home;  another  call’d  Bafhaw  Guarda  Robe  del  campo,  who  ferves  when 
he  goes  abroad. 

Twelve  others  call’d  by  the  fame  name  of  Guarda  Robe. 

Caffejee  •  who  has  the  care  of  ferving  the  coffee. 

Guarda  Fanali ;  who  takes  care  of  the  lights. 

Guarda 
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Guarda  del  Aqua,  for  the  water.  . 

Guarda  Papouchi,  who  has  the  care  of  the  Papouches  of  all  that  come 
to  court,  to  carry  them  to  perfons  of  diftinftion  who  dine  there. 

Guarda  Banda,  who  has  the  care  of  putting  vafes  of  water  in  all  proper 

places. 

Guarda  Hamam,  who  attends  at  the  bagnios  for  bathing. 

The  gardiners. 

Guardaletti;  there  are  two  fo  called,  who  have  the  care  of  every  thing 
belonging  to  the  bed  chamber. 

Muchachi  del  Camera,  boys  of  the  Bey’s  chamber ;  there  are  of  them 
from  twelve  to  eighteen;  two  of  them  always  in  waiting  in  fight  of  the 
Bey  for  two  hours,  who  give  the  Bey’s  orders  to  the  Bas  Cafaka. 

All  thefe  are  Chriftians,  and  have  a  chapel  under  the  Bey’s  apartment, 
where  the  Capuchins  fay  mafs  on  fundays  and  holidays. 

Cooks;  part  of  whom  are  Chriftians  and  part  Turks. 

Grooms;  who  are  Chriftians. 

Guardi  Piki,  who  carry  each  a  pike  before  the  Bey  when  he  goes  abroad. 

After  the  Bey  goes  the  Guarda  Letto,  with  water  both  cold  and  warm, 
one  for  drinking,  the  other  for  another  ule;  and  always  two  led  horles 
are  ready  near  him. 

They  have  a  man  of  war  of  feventy-four  guns  prefented  by  the  Grand 
Signor,  and  one  of  forty  guns,  and  a  little  veftel  call’d  a  Sambikino,  which 
has  fourteen  fmall  guns.  The  cities  are  govern’d- by  Agas  and  Cadis; 
an  Aga  being  fent  to  every  village.  The  Agas  and  Cadis  are  often  taken 
from  among  the  rich  people,  to  put  them  out  of  the  way,  and  afterwards 
on  a  pretence  of  mal-adminiftration,  they  feize  on  all  they  have.  He 
had  not  above  three  thoufand  foldiers  for  his  ftanding  army,  who  are 
Turks  and  renegados.  The  general  is  call’d  Aga  del  Campo ;  the  foldiers 
are  all  horfe,  and  are  call’d  Spahi.  It  is  faid,  that  the  Bey  ought  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  Algiers,  which  he  had  refufed.  He  has  to  the  eaft  of  Tunis 
the  ports  of  Mahomet,  only  a  gulf,  Suta,  Jerbe:  To  the  weft,  Farini,  Ca- 
ponegro,  Buferti,  and  Bona. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

The  Patent  of  Mahomet,  which  he  granted  to  the  Monks 
of  Mount  Sinai  j  and  to  Chriftians  in  general. 

AS  God  is  great  and  governeth,  from  whom  all  the  Prophets  are 
come,  for  there  remaineth  no  record  of  injuftice  againft  God; 
through  the  gifts  that  are  given  unto  men,  Mahomet  the  fon  of  Abdal¬ 
lah,  the  apoftle  of  God,  and  careful  guardian  of  the  whole  world; 
has  wrote  the  prefent  inftrument  to  all  thofe  that  are  his  national  people, 
and  of  his  own  religion,  as  a  fecure  and  pofitive  promife  to  be  accom- 
plifh’d  to  the  Chriftian  nation,  and  relations  of  the  Nazareen,  whofoever 
they  may  be,  whether  they  be  the  noble  or  the  vulgar,  the  honoura¬ 
ble  or  otherwife,  faying  thus. 

I.  Who- 
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I*  Whofoever  of  my  nation  fhall  prefume  to  break  my  promife  and 
oath,  which  is  contain’d  in  this  prefent  agreement,  deftroys  the  promife 
of  God,  adts  contrary  to  the  oath,  and  will  be  a  refifter  of  the  faith, 
(which  God  forbid)  for  he  becometh  worthy  of  the  curfe,  whether  he  be 
the  King  himfelf,  or  a  poor  man,  or  what  perfon  foever  he  may  be. 

II.  That  whenever  any  one  of  the  monks  in  his  travels  fliall  hap¬ 
pen  to  fettle  upon  any  mountain,  hill,  village,  or  other  habitable  place, 
on  the  fea,  or  in  deferts,  or  in  any  convent,  church,  or  houfe  of  prayer, 
I  fhall  be  in  the  midfl  of  them,  as  the  preserver  and  protedlor  of  them, 
their  goods  and  eftedts,  with  my  foul,  aid  and  protedlion,  jointly  with 
all  my  national  people ;  becaufe  they  are  a  part  of  my  own  people,  and 
an  honour  to  me. 


III.  Moreover,  I  command  all  officers  not  to  require  any  poll-tax  of 
them,  or  any  other  tribute,  becaufe  they  ffiall  not  be  forced  or  com- 
pell’d  to  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

IV.  None  ffiall  prefume  to  change  their  judges  or  governors,  but 
they  ffiall  remain  in  their  office,  without  being  depofed. 

V.  No  one  ffiall  moleff  them  when  they  are  travelling  on  the  road. 

VI.  Whatever  churches  they  are  poflefted  of,  no  one  is  to  deprive 
them  of  them. 

VII.  Whofoever  ffiall  annul  any  one  of  thefe  my  decrees,  let  him 
know  pofitively,  that  he  annuls  the  ordinance  of  God. 

VIII.  Moreover,  neither  their  judges,  governors,  monks,  fervants, 
difciples,  or  any  others  depending  on  them,  ffiall  pay  any  poll-tax,  or  be 
molefted  on  that  account,  becaufe  I  am  their  protedtor,  wherefoever 
they  ffiall  be,  either  by  land  or  fea,  eaft  or  weft,  north  or  fouth  ;  be¬ 
caufe  both  they  and  all  that  belong  to  them  are  included  in  this  my 
promiffory  oath  and  patent. 

IX.  And  of  thofe  that  live  quietly  and  folitary  upon  the  mountains, 
they  ffiall  exadt  neither  poll-tax  nor  tythes  from  their  incomes,  neither 
ffiall  any  Muflulman  partake  of  what  they  have ;  for  they  labour  only  to 
maintain  themfelves. 

X.  Whenever  the  crop  of  the  earth  ffiall  be  plentiful  in  its  due  time, 
the  inhabitants  ffiall  be  obliged  out  of  every  buffiel  to  give  them  a  cer¬ 
tain  meafure. 

XI.  Neither  in  time  of  war  ffiall  they  take  them  out  of  their  habi¬ 
tations,  nor  compel  them  to  go  to  the  wars,  nor  even  then  ffiall  they  re¬ 
quire  of  them  any  poll-tax. 

In  thefe  eleven  chapters  is  to  be  found  whatever  relates  to  the  monks, 
as  to  the  remaining  feven  chapters,  they  diredt  what  relates  to  every 
Chriftian. 

XII.  Thofe  Chriftians  who  are  inhabitants,  and  with  their  riches  and 
traffick  are  able  to  pay  the  poll-tax,  ffiall  pay  no  more  than  twelve 


drachms. 

XIII.  Excepting  this,  nothing  more  ffiall  be  required  of  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  exprefs  order  of  God,  that  fays,  Do  not  moleft  thofe  that 
have  a  veneration  for  the  books  that  are  fent  from  God,  but  rather,  in  a 
kind  manner,  give  of  your  good  things  to  them,  and  converfe  with  them, 
and  hinder  every  one  from  molefting  them. 


Vol.  I. 
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XIV.  If  a  Chriftian  woman  fhall  happen  to  marry  a  Muflulman,  the 
Muffulman  (hall  not  crofs  the  inclination  of  his  wife,  to  keep  her  from 
her  church  and  prayers,  and  the  pra&ice  of  her  religion. 

XV.  That  no  perfon  hinder  them  from  repairing  their  churches. 

XVI.  Whofoever  adts  contrary  to  this  my  grant,  or  gives  credit  to  any 
thing  contrary  to  it,  becomes  truly  an  apoftate  to  God,  and  to  his  di¬ 
vine  Apoftle,  becaufe  this  protection  I  have  granted  to  them,  according 
to  this  promife. 

XVII.  No  one  fhall  bear  arms  againft  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Muffulmen  fhall  wage  war  for  them. 

XVIII.  And  by  this  I  ordain,  that  none  of  my  nation  fhall  prefume 
to  do  or  adt  contrary  to  this  my  promife,  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

Witneffes, 

Ali,  the  fon  of  Abou  Thaleb. 

Homar,  the  fon  of  Hattavi. 

Ziphir,  the  fon  of  Abuam. 

Saitt,  the  fon  of  Maatt. 

Thavitt,  the  fon  of  Nefis. 

Muathem,  the  fon  of  Kafvi. 
Amphachin,  the  fon  of  Haflan. 

Azur,  the  fon  of  Jafiin. 

Abombaker,  the  fon  of  Ambi  Kaphe. 
Ottman,  the  fon  of  Gafas. 

Ambtelack,  the  fon  of  Meffutt. 
Phazer,  the  fon  of  Abbas. 

Talat,  the  fon  of  Amptoulak. 

Saat,  the  Son  of  Abbatt. 

Kafmer,  the  fon  of  A  bid. 

Ambtullach,  the  fon  of  Omar. 

* 

This  prefent  was  written  by  the  leader,  the  fucceflor  of  Ali  the  fon 
of  Abou  Thaleb ;  the  Prophet  marking  it  with  his  hand  at  the 
mofque  of  the  Prophet  (in  whom  be  peace)  in  the  fecond  year  of 
the  Hegira,  the  third  day  of  the  month  Machorem. 


C  H  A  P.  XV. 

$ 

Forms  of  fome  Letters  and  Pafports,  according  to  the  Eaftern 

ftyle. 

I. 

A  Firman  from  the  Grand  Signor  to  an  Englifh  Gentleman. 

SULTAN  Mahmud  the  fifth,  the  Ottoman  Emperor, 

To  the  ever  glorious  judges,  rulers  and  governors,  the  never  failing 
fources  of  virtue  and  eloquence,  who  are  between  the  confines  of  Germany 
and  our  happy  and  molt  high  Porte. 

To 
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To  the  Cadis  in  the  fame  road,  that  your  knowledge  may  increafe. 
And  ye  glorious  lieutenants  and  generals  of  the  janizaries,  that  your  va¬ 
lour  may  be  exalted. 

*  When  this  our  imperial  command  fhall  arrive  at  your  hands,  be  it  known 
unto  you,  that  the  illuftrious  ambaffador  of  England  A.  B.  (whofe  end  be 
happy)  has  fignified  to  us  by  his  memorial  prefented  unto  us,  that  one 
of  the  nobles  of  England  A.  moved  by  a  defire  and  intention  to  travel 
and  to  fee  divers  countries,  is  for  that  purpofe  departed  from  England 
to  come  into  Germany,  and  that  he  may  afterwards  come  with  fafety  to 
our  happy  Porte,  he  has'  requested  of  the  faid  ambaffador  to  provide  for 
him,  that  he  may  come  from  the  faid  confines  of  Germany  to  our  Impe¬ 
rial  refidence  in  fafety,  according  to  his  intention,  in  his  lodgings,  quar¬ 
ters,  and  on  the  road ;  and  that  faithful  affiftance  may  be  given  to  his 
fervants  with  his  baggage,  goods  and  provifions ;  that  he  may  not  on  any 
pretence,  meet  with  any  trouble  or  infult;  but  that  he  may  be  protected 
and  defended. 

For  this  purpofe  he  has  intreated  us  to  grant  our  royal  command. 
Wherefore,  in  tenor  thereof,  that  this  requeft  may  be  pun&ually  com¬ 
plied  with,  we  have  caufed  our  Imperial  order  and  command  to  iffue 
forth.  At  the  arrival,  therefore,  of  this  our  high  command,  let  every  thing 
be  done  in  conformity  to  the  orders  we  have  given. 

And  you,  who  are  above  named,  take  care  diligently  to  execute  our 
commands  with  regard  to  this  noble  perfon,  to  protect  and  defend  him 
and  all  his  attendance,  baggage,  goods  and  provifions,  and  take  you  e- 
fpecial  care  to  put  a  flop  to  any  trouble  or  infult  he  may  meet  with. 

You  will  not  fail  to  fulfil  the  contents  of  this  our  noble  command,  as 
you  will  fee  and  give  undoubted  credit  to  this  our  fign,  that  we  have 
caufed  to  be  put  to  it. 

Given  at  Babaduk  on  the  firft  day  of  the  month  Zilchige,  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  nineteen.  (Which  was  the  firft  of  April,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-feven.) 

II. 

The  following  Firman  or  Pafport  was  granted  to  one  who  paffed  for  a 

merchant. 

The  command  directed  to  all  Judges,  Muffelimes,  Waiwodes,  Sardars, 
Haratchjees,  and  other  commanders,  that  are  in  the  road  from  Conftan- 
tinople  to  Adrianople,  to  Natolia,  towards  Budrum,  Brufla,  and  the  ifle 

of  the  Morea.  .  . 

When  this  our  Imperial  command  comes  to  you,  be  it  known  to  you* 

That  the  moft  noble  among  theg  randees  of  the  Mefliah,  A.  B.  (whofe  end  be 
happy)  ambaffador  of  England,  refiding  in  our  fplendid  court,  has,  by  his 
memorial  fent  to  our  high  throne,  reprefented,  that  a  certain  Englifh  gentle¬ 
man  M  N  going  on  fome  affairs  from  Conftantinople  to  Adrianople,  and 
thence  to  a  place  called  Budrum  in  Natolia,  to  Brufla,  and  from  that 
place  towards  the  ifle  of  the  Morea  5  and  in  order  that  no  gatherers  of  taxes 
be  permitted  to  moleft  him  or  his  two  Frank  fervants,  or  any  others,  on 
any  kind  of  pretence,  in  any  place  where  they  flop,  or  m  any  place  where 
they  are  going,  or  on  their  journey,  or  wherever  they  flay  on  the  roa  , 
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either  going  or  coming  to  the  aforefaid  places ;  he  has  requefted,  that  we 
would  grant  our  imperial  command  to  this  effect ;  concerning  which  the 
laid  ambaffador  having  fet  forth  to  us  his  requeft,  we  have  granted  this 
our  high  command,  that  nothing  may  be  done  againft  the  facred  capitula¬ 
tions,  that  he  may  meet  with  no  let  or  hindrance  in  his  journey  to  the  faid 
places.  And  we  command,  that  when  he  arrives,  you  do  condud  your- 
felves  in  the  abovefaid  manner ;  and  that  you  regard  this  our  noble  order 
with  refpect  and  veneration.  So  far  finally,  you  are  to  regard  and  give 
credit  to  this  our  noble  fign,  which  was  put  to  thefe  prefents,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  moon  Rebuihahir,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  one  hundred 
fifty-three.  (Which  was  towards  the  end  of  June,  one  thoufand  feven  hun¬ 
dred  forty.) 

In  the  city  of  Conftantinople. 

III. 

A  letter  from  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  to  all  under  his  jurifdidion, 
recommending  to  them  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  who 
was  travelling  in  the  eaft. 

NEOPHITUS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  archbifhop  of  Conftantino¬ 
ple  (or  new  Rome)  and  oecumenical  patriarch. 

Moft  holy  Metropolitans,  moft  reverend  archbifhops  and  bifhops,  all  you 
who  are  fubjed  to  our  patriarchal  and  oecumenical  throne,  moft  dear  to 
God,  and  our  brethren  and  fellow  minifters  in  the  holy  ghoft. 

Be  it  known  to  you  all,  that  the  bearer  of  thefe  prefents,  the  eloquent 
father  A.  B.  a  native  of  the  Britifh  jurifdidion,  having  an  inclination  and 
intention  to  vifit  divers  cities  and  diocefes,  both  to  the  eaft  and  in  Europe, 
curioufiy  to  view  and  infped  them;  to  which  purpofe  he  has  obtain’d  a 
venerable  order  from  the  powerful  Emperor,  containing  a  grant  of  free 
paflage  in  his  intended  travels  j  and  he  has  requefted  from  us,  in  a  civil 
manner,  our  patriarchal  letter  of  recommendation  to  your  reverend  lord- 
fhips,  that  is,  all  thofe  that  are  fubjed  to  our  oecumenical  throne,  for  his 
intended  journey  ;  that  wherefoever  he  arrives,  or  in  whofe  diocefe  fo- 
ever  he  travels,  he  may  meet  with  a  worthy  reception  from  you,  with  the 
honour  and  friendfhip  that  are  due  to  his  eloquence ;  and  for  this  reafon 
we  have  condefcended  to  comply  with  his  commendable  and  friendly  de¬ 
fire,  knowing  him  to  be  an  honourable  and  well-deferving  gentleman. 
Therefore,  by  the  prefent  grant,  we  do  require  and  exhort  you,  and  every 
one  of  you  in  particular,  to  whom  thefe  our  patriarchal  letters  fhall  be 
prefented,  moft  holy  Metropolitans,  moft  reverend  archbifhops  and  bifhops, 
that  is,  thofe  in  whofe  diocefe  the  above-named  eloquent  father  A.  B. 
in  his  travels  fhall  arrive,  to  receive  him  in  a  kind  and  friendly  manner, 
according  to  his  merits  and  ftation,  that  he  may  be  fatisfied  with  your  kind 
reception.  This  you  are  required  to  do,  and  not  other  wife.  May  the 

grace  of  God,  and  the  prayers  and  bleflings  of  our  mediocrity,  be  with 
you  all. 

June  the  firft,  1740. 

IV.  Several 
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IV. 

Several  Arabic  letters  written  by  the  great  men  in  Egypt,  recommending 

a  traveller  to  the  governors  under  them. 

A  letter  to  an  Arab  Sheik,  to  conduct  him  to  the  convents  of  St.  Paul  and 

St.  Anthony  in  the  defert. 


What  We  make  known  to  Sheik  Omar  of  Scione. 

A  S  foon  as  you  know  that  one  from  the  Frank  conful  comes  to  you, 
who  would  go  to  the  monaftery  of  Arabia,  immediately,  as  foon  as  he  is 
arrived,  call  the  fons  of  the  Arabs,  the  fons  of  Vachel,  and  confign  him 
to  them,  that  they  may  conduct  him  to  the  monaftery ;  and  when  he  is  re¬ 
turn’d,  take  care  of  him,  and  do  every  thing  for  him  that  is  neceftary. 


Dated  the  20th  of 
Saban  1150. 


Ab  rahim  Bey  Mirlue 

Tefterdar. 


A  letter  to  the  Sheik  of  Saccara,  in  order  to  fee  the  pyramids. 


To  Ahmed  Sheik  of  Saccara. 


May  the  great  God  protect  you. 

* 

AFTER  faluting  you.  There  comes  one  of  the  nation  of  the  Franks 
to  the  pyramids,  having  a  defire  to  fee  them.  And  I  recommend  him  unto 
you,  that  no  one  may  moleft  him,  or  give  him  any  fort  of  trouble.  Take 
all  pofiible  care  of  him,  becaufe  he  is  under  our  protection.  I  again  re¬ 
commend  him  to  you ;  and  may  the  great  God  be  your  defence. 

Ali  Kekiah. 

* 

Hazaban  Gel  fi. 

To  Sheik  Haflfan  of  Bouche. 


May  the  great  God  have  you  Under  his  protection, 

AFTER  faluting  you,  know  that  a  Frank  of  the  part  of  the  conful 
comes  to  you,  who  would  go  and  fee  the  monaftery  of  Arabia,  and  when 
he  is  return’d,  he  would  go  to  Faiume  ^  fo  when  he  is  return’d  from  the 
monaftery,  fend  fome  people  with  him  to  accompany  him  to  Faiume.  And 
take  all  the  care  you  can  of  him,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  every  thing, 
with  all  care,  that  may  give  him  any  trouble. 


Dated  on  the  18  th  of  the 
month  Saban  1 1 50. 


A  b  r  a  h  i  m  Bey  Belfie 

Tefterdar. 


Guide  of  the  great  fupport  of  the  nobles ;  the  chief  Omar  Ag£, 
governor  of  the  country  of  Faiume. 

May  the  great  God,  8cc. 

AFTER  faluting  you  much,  and  greeting  you  with  all  affe&ion  ;  be 
it  known  unto  you,  that  one  of  the  family  of  the  conful  of  the  Franks 
Vol,  I,  A  a  a  a  in 
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in  Cairo,  has  f  me  bufinels  at  Faiume.  As  foon  therefore  as  he  arrives, 
take  care  of  him,  and  fufJer  no  one  to  moleft  him,  until  he  returns  to 
Cairo.  Do  this  by  all  means,  and  with  the  utmoft  care,  that  he  may  re- 
turn  fatisfied.  May  the  great  God  have  you  always  in  his  keeping. 


Dated  the  16th  of 
Shaban,  1150. 


H a  s s  a n  Bey  Merlue. 


To  Muftapha  Bey,  governor  of  Girge. 

W  E  write,  after  faluting  you,  that  you  receive  the  perfon  who  brings 
this  letter,  who  is  going  into  Said,  to  fee  the  curious  places  there.  I  pray 
you  to  take  care  of  him ;  and  I  defire  you  again  to  do  me  this  pleafure 
to  take  great  care  of  him,  and  protect  him  againft  any  one  that  would  do 
him  harm.  I  defire  you  not  to  fail  to  do  him  this  fervice,  for  the  love  you 
bear  to  us. 

Osman  Bey,  Senlatar ; 
at  this  time  Emir  Hadge. 

To  Emir  Mahomet  Kamali. 

What  I  order. 

THE  perfon  that  brings  this  letter  is  an  Englilhman,  going  into  up¬ 
per  Egypt,  to  fee  whatever  is  curious  there ;  fo  when  he  delivers  this  letter, 
take  care  to  proted  him  from  all  harm  ;  and  I  command  you  again  to  take 
care  of  him.  I  defire  you  not  to  fail  of  it,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  us. 

O  sman  Bey  Merlue, 
at  this  time  Emir  Hadge. 

V. 

The  letter  of  the  Copti  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  recommending  to  the 
monks  of  the  deferts  of  St.  Macarius,  and  of  the  convents  of  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Paul. 

In  the  name  of  the  merciful  God,  the  peace  of  God  be  with  you.  The 
reafon  of  this  benediction  to  the  bleffed  fons,  the  faithful  priefts,  and  the 
reverend  deacons,  the  abftemious  monks,  and  religious,  in  the  holy  fociety 
of  the  four  northern  monafteries. 

To  thofe  of  the  fpiritual  congregation  of  the  monafteries  of  our  father, 
the  great  St.  Anthony,  and  of  St.  Paul. 

May  God  Almighty  blefs  you  with  his  fpiritual  benedictions,  that  de¬ 
fended  on  his  prophets,  apoftles,  and  martyrs,  and  the  workers  of  his  will 
and  commandments  in  all  ages,  by  the  interceflion  of  our  Lady  the  holy 
Mary,  always  a  virgin,  and  of  all  the  holy  martyrs  and  confeflbrs,  Amen, 
We  give  you  to  underftand  (firft  repeating  that  God  may  blefs  you,  and 
give  his  fpiritual  falvation)  that  the  reafon  we  fay  of  this  our  letter  to  you 
is,  that  one  of  the  Franks,  that  is  A.  B.  is  going  to  you.  Have  the  ut¬ 
moft  regard  for  him,  and  receive  him  with  the  greateft  civility.  And  may 
the  peace  of  our  Lord  defcend  on  you ;  for  ever  glory  be  to  God. 

Dated  the  29th  of  Afur,  1154. 
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A  teftimonium  from  the  convent  of  Jerufalem,  of  having  vifited  all  the 

holy  places. 

F  R  A  T  E  R  Angelicus  de  Gazolo,  ordinis  Minoru m  religiofae  obfer- 
vantiae  fandi  patris  noftri  Francifci,  ledor  theologiae,  almas  obfervantiuin 
provinciae  Bononias  pater,  et  congregation! s  de  Propaganda  Fide  refponfa- 
lis,  miffionum  Egypti  et  Cypri  prasfedus,  in  partibus  orientis  miffionarius 
et  commifiarius,  totius  terrae  fandas  cuftos  et  montis  Sion,  nec  non  fan- 
diffimi  fepulchri  domini  noftri  Jefu  Chrifti  guardianus  et  fervus. 

Univerfis  et  fingulis  Chrifti  fidelibus  has  praefentes  litteras  infpeduris, 
leduris,  et  audituris,  falutem  in  domino  fempiternam. 

Noveritis  perilluftrem  dominum  dominum  A.B.  natione  Anglum,  devo- 
tionis  caufa,  fufcepta  peregrinatione  ad  fanda  Palaeftinae  et  Judaeae  loca,  prae- 
fentia  et  fandiffima  converfatione  falvatoris  ac  Domini  noftri  Jefu  Chrifti 
condecorata,  anno  a  nativitate  ejufdem  domini  noftri  Jefu  Chrifti  millefimo 
feptingentifimo  trigefimo  odavo,  die  vero  trigefima  menfis  Martii,  Jerofoly- 
mam  appulifle ;  inde  fubfequentibus  diebus  praecipua  loca,  feu  fanduaria  in 
quibus  operata  funt  noftras  redemptionis  myfteria,  utpote  Calvarium  et  fepul- 
chrum  beatae  Mariae  virginis,  in  valle  Jehofaphat,  quae  in  monte  Sion  et  in 
monte  Oliveti,  caeteraque,  live  intra  live  extra  urbis  Jerufalem  mcenia  fita, 
et  quae  in  Bethlehem,  ubi  falvator  nafci  dignatus  eft,  et  circa  Bethlehem,  et 
in  via  Bethlehemitica,  quae  in  montana  Judaeae,  ubi  beata  virgo  falutavit 
Elizabeth,  ortumque  habuit  magnus  propheta  et  praecurfor  Domini ;  item 
et  quae  in  Nazareth  ac  univerfa  continentur  Galilaea,  et  reliqua  alia  loca 
ejufdem  Domini  noftri  Jefu  Chrifti  geftis  memorabilia,  ac  in  via  Samariae 
pie  et  devote  vifitafle,  in  quorum  omnium  et  fingulorum  fidem,  has 
noftras  teftimoniales  dedimus  propria  manu  fubfcriptas  ac  ftgillo  officii 
noftri  munitas.  Jerofolymis,  in  noftro  conventu  S.  Salvatoris,  die  28  Aprilis 

17  38- 

Frater  Angelicus  de  Gazolo,  guar¬ 
dianus  facrae  montis  Sion  et 

SISA^McontontusI  cuftos  totius  terrae  fandae. 

MONTIS  SION. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Greek  Infcriptions  found  in  Egypt. 

WHEN  I  came  to  revife  thefe  infcriptions,  I  found  them  fo  im- 
perfed,  that  I  fhould  not  have  ventured  to  publifh  them,  if  I 
had  not  promifed  it  in  the  courfe  of  this  work;  fo  I  give  them  as  I  co¬ 
pied  them  out,  and  leave  it  to  thofe  to  explain  them,  who  have  fufficient 
leifure. 


* 
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I. 

The  firft  was  found  on  a  fragment  of  a  granite  pillar  fet  upright  in 
the  old  port  at  Alexandria,  for  fixing  their  cables. 

Auletes  the  laft  King  of  Egypt,  and  father  of  Cleopatra,  feems  to  be 
mention’d  in  it ;  he  was  drove  out  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Alexandrians, 
but  was  afterwards  reftored. 

TIBKXATAIONXiniwNA 
TOAriANTAAPlCTON 
.  .  .  PAOCTO.  .  .  TATON 
ATAhTA<I>IAOPU>MAIA. 

II. 

The  fecond  infcription  is  on  a  white  marble  ftone,  that  feems  to  have 
ferved  for  a  bafe,  and  is  now  hewn  into  a  trough ;  it  is  one  foot  eleven 
inches  long,  one  foot  two  inches  broad,  and  eight  inches  deep.  One 
fide  of  it  is  not  work’d,  fo  that  probably  it  was  the  bafe  of  a  pilafter, 
pillar  or  ftatue,  that  was  fet  clofe  to  a  wall. 

This  infcription  feems  to  have  been  an  extraordinary  compliment  to  the 
Emperor  Severus. 

IA _ KlVAM _ Il'lIOlPinOCAIANOMAGAION 

HKT  .  ONCGOOTH  .  M  .  ANT6)NINONeTTTKHeTCeBHC6BACTON 

TONC^THPATHCOAHCOIKOTMeNHC 
M .  ATPHAIOCiMGAGKAI^CKPHMATIZ^ 

III.  , 

The  third  infcription  is  on  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Gaua-Kiebir 
in  Upper  Egypt. 

[b  AZI  AET]S  n  T  O  A  E  M|  [Aioq  nATPIOE&NEniOAN&NKl  [ai]ET  X  AH  2T12N 

[kaibas] IAI22AKA|....  E122AAEA(D©EOIcDIA| . MHTOPE  2 

^  ON  ANTAI12|TOlB2K  AI2EPE2AYPH|OIANT&NIN 
"”X2EP.2TO|TIIAAETOT  ....  E  .  TAB.TO  | . N I  0 

The  word  Antaeo  in  this  infcription  might  be  a  prefumption  that  this 
was  Antaeopolis,  if  the  fituation  and  diftances  of  the  place  mentioned  in 
the  Itinerary,  and  other  authors,  did  agree  ;  but  as  it  is  fpoken  of  as  a  city 
at  a  diftance  from  the  river,  it  could  not  be  here ;  fo  that  poflibly  that 
word  may  relate  to  Antaeus  himfelf,  who  might  be  mention’d  in  this  in¬ 
fcription,  which  agrees  beffc  with  the  orthography.  The  word  EYXAH2- 
TON  was  probably  defign’d  for  ETXAPI2TON. 

It  is  poffible  there  might  have  been  an  antient  infcription  here  to  the 
honour  of  Ptolemy  and  his  family,  to  which  this  latter  part  might  be 
added  in  compliment  to  the  Roman  Emperor.  The  middle  part  of  this 
infcription  between  the  lines  was  fallen  down  on  the  ground. 
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IV. 

The  fourth  infcription  is  on  a  ftone  that  was  probably  over  a  portico 
or  door  of  a  temple  at  Akmim  the  antient  Panopolis;  it  is  very  imperfedt, 
but  appears  to  be  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Trajan. 

[ . oicercAiCAici . \  noiccbJACT  [oh]GPM  ANIKO[ha] 

. KAITOTEIANTOC . nANlOCfab  IMEIlOabl 

TIBEPIOCKAAT  AIOCTIBEPIOTK  [AATAior] . b  NOCTIOCKOTPINAAnOAI  [N] 

....Tab  NK6XEIAI APXHKOT  a b  N . iICTPI  a  I  b  AOCIC AIIIANOCOC  a  b  ■  N 

. CTIIC....T[C]..;i . 

.  . CTNeTeAGCOIIAC 

I  I  B  ATTOKPATOPOSKAICAPOCNGPOTTPAIANOTCGBACTOTrePMANlKOT 

The  name  of  Pan,  which  feems  to  be  mention’d  in  this  infcription,  and 
the  hieroglyphics  I  have  defcribed  on  this  done,  would  make  one  imagine 
that  this  temple  might  be  dedicated  to  the  fun,  which  poflibly  in  fome 
parts  might  be  worfhipped  under  the  name  of  Pan. 

V. 

The  fifth  infcription  was  on  the  temple  at  Cous,  the  old  little  Apoli- 
nopolis ;  the  two  laft  words  of  the  third  line  AP£2  HBAI  as  I  conclude 
them  to  be,  though  the  letters  are  imperfect,  feem  to  be  fpoken  of  the 
the  children  of  Ptolemy  j  and  to  mean.  The  youths,  the  heroes. 

BASIAISS  AKAEOIIAT  PAKAIBA2IAET2 
nTOAEMAIOSGEOIMErAAOlcDIAOMHTEPES 

[EX 2EBEIS]  D-VKAITATEKNA  [APnHBAl] 
©Ef2IMEri2Ti2IKAITOI2  2TNN AIOIS  0EOIS 

-f-  Wherever  in  this  infcription  a  and  b  are  feen,  they  ftand  for  thefe  letters  a^b'J. 
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VI. 

The  fixth  infcription  is  on  a  wall  on  the  outfide  of  the  temple  of  Elephantine. 
I  was  fo  hurried  in  copying  it,  that,  though  I  did  it  with  the  utmoft  exa&nefs  I  could, 
yet  it  will  be  feen  that  it  is  very  imperfedt,  and  feveral  parts  of  it  were  defaced ; 
however,  I  have  given  it  as  I  copied  it.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  whole  may  not 
be  two  infcriptions.  The  infcription  feems  to  be  of  the  time  of  Diocletian,  whofe 
name  often  occurs  in  it;  and  fome  etfpreffions  give  grounds  to  conclude  that  it 
related  to  fome  bounds  of  the  people  of  Elephantine. 

The 
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VII. 

The  feventh  is  a  fragment  of  an  infcription,  from  Father  Sicard,  copied 

at  Antinoopolis,  if  I  miftake  not  from  the  pedeftal  of  one  of  the  large  pil¬ 
lars  there.  r 


.  . ATAeHITTXHI 
ATTOKPATOPIKAI2API 
MAPKQIATPHAim 
2EO  YHPT1IAAES  ANAPQI 
EY2EBEIEYTYXEI 


.  .  .TINOEnNNEONEAAHNflN 
IIPYTANE0NT02 
APXHAIOY  .  .  . 

. KAIAIIOAAONIOY  .  .  . 


EIIIT  ilNETEMMATriXPHMA 


CHAP.  XVII. 


The  Biftiopricks  of  Egypt,  and  other  Countries  under  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria:  From  the  Patriarch’s  Map. 

0PONO2  AAEEANAPINOZ. 

K flttt&wyoc  7W  m-kwv  Mi) T^OTCOXIUV,  3  ’E irw  mo  tS  mTguxflp  Axgav^Ja;. 


/  b 


A  1.  A  A eZxvfgefx  MYjTgoxohiS  7 yjg  d 

^  ^  Alyv7t\}2. 

2.  AvfgoTtofag, 

3 .  Kteonongig.  + 

4.  Konfigig,  a 

j.  cEfft87 tohig  [juxgd 

6 .  AaT07T0A/£.  c 

7.  M * 

-j*  This  he  makes  Suez,  and  though  at  that 
diftance,  in  the  diocefe  of  Alexandria. 

a  This  may  be  Gynascopolis,  which  I  place  at 
Mahalea  Leben. 

b  This  place  he  diftinguilhes  by  the  name  of 
Little  Hermopolis,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  city 
of  this  name  in  Upper  Egypt;  it  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  Strabo,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  at 
Deirout. 

c  He  puts  Latopolis  a  little  above  Rofetto ;  no 
fuch  place  is  mention’d  in  thefe  parts  by  antient 

authors. 


8.  MeyjjA otog.  a 

9.  Ndvxgocng.  ** 

10.  N txiog. 

1 1 .  N it g loci, 

1  2.  *b v&Qiq. 

1 3 .  ^drocvog, c 

14.  Xdclg.f 

15.  ZysMot. 

*  This  is  Meiriut  in  the  Arabic  lauauase 

This  place  he  puts  near  Caopus ;  though 
i>trabo  mentions  it  as  near  Momemphis,  which 
he  feems  to  places  about  the  Nile  in  this  part, 
from  which  they  went  to  the  nitre  pits  r 

**  This  feems  to  have  been  on  the’eaft,  and 
he  puts  Deirut  on  the  weft. 

'This  place  he  puts  north  of  Terrane,  and 
without  any  Arabic  name,  the  fituation  of  it  pro- 
bably  not  being  known.  r 

f  This  place  he  calls  Salhajar. 


i6,  Tocvoc. 
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1 6.  ^  _  58 .@*iu«pe 

B  1 7.  K «6*<rof  y.iiTcoTroAif  rijf  /3  A(- 


yv7fja. 

18. 

19.  BStoc- 

20.  Kuywy  7ToA/c* 

21.  A loanobis' 

22.  ’EAsa^fie. 

23.  EEc^ya^ay/c. 

24.  n^aAfov,  s 

2  y .  S^aywyga. 

26.  XeShvvjofr 

,  .  ./.  h 

27.  ~0i£. 

r  28.  EbjAsa/oy  M#TfwroAf£  tJ?£  a  Ad- 
yyjrapmk.  h 

29.  ’A <f>£&. 

30.  Kac nos. 

3  i.r/E <pa*ro£. 

32.  Ts^oc. 

3  3  .  ’O <TgOlMVY}. 

34.  nay<puo7£. 

3  y .  P ivoxxgagoi' 

36.  SsA??. 

37*  Xsfyov. 

38.  Ttrnc. 

39*  Givnaos. 

40.  OjaSif. 

A  41,  Azononobis  MrljgonoblS  t!j£  /? 
Avysfttftvixfi?' 

42.  ’Av]t]6isgov. 

43.  ’'AigifSig. 

44.  Ba£uAwy. 

4J.  Ba&tccC. 

4^*  'HA/87roA/^. 

47.  <£^80-#. 

48.  Mav^wy. 

49*  ©WD. 

E  yO.  TjJff  M607JC 

’Aiyvnjts,  Jj  rfo  A gmSiotg, 

5  1 .  A<pgo$t]onobis- 

52.  'A^jivoy)  f)  KgoxohilMV  nobis. 

5  3-  Kuyooy  7roA/£. 

J4*  'H^a^A£87roA^. 

55*  MgjK^/f. 

56.  NsiA87foAl£. 

57*  IlafoAAo^. 


j9«  Qeoftocriouiri. 
c  60.  Avjotiunobis  MqTgonobis  rt\g  £  0^- 
€al2os. 

6 1.  Avjivosioc. 

6  2.  ’Anobbwvos  nobis  n  xfoco* 

6  3.  kSo7£. 

64.  * Ep[/,3nobis . 

6y.  r/T^A^. 

66.  A&wy  7roA/£. 

67.  3/Ooc<jis  [Asyocbr] 

68.  n#yo£  nobis. 

Z  69.  KoTrjos  MriJgonobis  Tf\s  /S'  Qrr 
Soil ®oS. 

70.  Aioanobis  [JUK^cH. 

71.  ‘Efjicuytr?. 

72.  A?jt8£  nobis. 

73.  Mot<si[AiQiv&nobis. 

74. 3/Oy,  Sol 

7J. 

76.  Tad/?. 

77.  Tgy/ugfc. 

78.  ©yj&j 

79*  Gs^svbvJis. 

80.  ©/y^. 

81.  To8|K. 

H  82.  lira  A  £//<%;£  Mrflgonobis  rrjs  AiSvyjS 
a  1]  nevjoino'bsus. 

83.  yA7rT 

84.  BagXY). 

85.  B egzmn. 

86.  KtWyjj. 

87.  A{<7%. 

88.  ’E^dS^oc. 

89.  f/T(5^a^. 

90.  As[aoiv$os. 

91.  ’ObiSicc. 

92.  notboi&'uxy). 

93.  Sco^Wac. 

94.  Givfcvgot. 

9J.  2,ucsbioc. 

©96.  Atxgvis  MrUgonobis  rijs  $  A 
Svy)s. 

97.  ’  AfliQgoc. 

98.  ’A ninvgyos. 

99.  MtxgiAOCgixri. 


f  This  he  places  in  the  north  weft  part  of  Sicart ;  it  feems  to  be  Hermopolis  of  Strabo  ;  and 
Delta,  but  is  not  mention’d  by  the  antients,  no  it  may  be  queftion’d,  if  the  fea  chart  is  not  wrong 
more  than  the  next,  which  is  near  it.  in  placing  Berulles  where  I  have  put  it. 

g  This  place  he  puts  at  Berullos  or  Borlos  of  h  This  he  places  at  Suca. 

3  100.  IlftftfiToy/oy. 
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IOO.  IIoCgOUTOVlOV* 

122.  'Pujttv. 

io i.  Z ocyvXo;. 

123.  r/T(5a7 Ot  TlSlXlTGCV. 

102.  Z vyigLg. 

124.  Kctpaoipos. 

I  103.  MyflgonoXie  [AsyoiXy} 

I  2  J.  Oikoi  [aeXocvss. 

Ai£vyjg  7 yjg  S'v] ixijg. 

116.  K ipdri. 

M 

0 

9 

F 

Si 

• 

127.  Qvao’oiXri- 

ioy.  AATibs^oy. 

128.  e/\'K'KWJ. 

io 6.  A fiSoKrazgig. 

129.  T ayoiffix. 

107.  ^vaocXig  fiixaiXixfi. 

130.  ZiXynoi. 

108.  KA ocvnoaov* 

■  1 3  I.  Xtotoctoc* 

109.  MiyignY). 

132.  ZtitiQy). 

110.  TocSagSoC; 

133.  Tvxxy]. 

in.  ’O u]ixyj. 

134.  Bac hoc. 

I  I  2.  3/Ovj IT OC. 

I3J.  K OtlQ-OiCStOC. 

1 1 3 .  Aztztiq  peyoiXv}. 

I  3d.  KotPTYlVY). 

1 14.  vO  soc. 

137.  A afiKx. 

ny.  ZotSgoflov. 

138.  ’NeOC'KoXi^. 

11 6.  Tsginijov. 

139.  'P OClfOVlCC. 

11 7*  ’A ^v[/.oct]ov* 

140.  T  1y.1y.ri. 

1 1  8.  Be^xnov* 

141.  Ai%oc. 

1 1 9.  'Egy.iovr). 

I42.  ’O 7VKIVY). 

120.  ToXittJoc. 

143.  P mSityi. 

1 21.  XzQstvXyi. 

144.  T lyyig. 

CHAP. 

XVIII. 

Of  Egyptian  and  Arabian  Plants. 

IC  A  N  N  O  T  find,  that  what  I  call  the  Thebaic  palm,  the  Dome  tree 
of  the  Thebaid,  has  ever  been  mention’d  by  any  author.  The  tree  is 
reprefented  at  K,  in  the  feventy-third  plate.  It  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  defcription  of  palms,  as  it  always  fhoots  out  into  two  branches, 
and  thofe  again  into  two  more,  the  leaves  and  fruit  growing  out  at  the 
ends :  I  brought  very  fair  fpecimens  of  them.  The  leaf,  of  the  fan  kind, 
may  be  feen  at  G.  the  fern  of  it,  in  its  full  fize,  at  H.  and  the  wood  at  I. 
The  bark  refembles  that  of  the  common  palm,  as  does  alfo  the  grain  of  the 
wood ;  the  heart  of  which,  like  that  of  the  other,  feems  not  fo  durable  as 
the  outfide,  and  is  perifh’d.  In  the  feventy-fecond  plate,  at  A.  is  the 
fruit;  at  B.  C.  it  is  feen  of  the  natural  fize ;  at  D.  as  it  appears  when  that 
dry,  hufky  coat  is  taken  off,  which  the  common  people  eat,  and  the  fhell, 
which  enclofes  the  kernel  E.  appears,  which  is  very  clofe  and  hard,  fome- 
thing  refembling  the  kernel  of  the  large  cocoa-nut ;  but  after  it  becomes 
dry,  is  as  hard  as  horn.  It  is  hollow  within,  and  the  common  people 
make  fnuff-boxes  of  them,  by  drilling  a  hole  in  the  narrow  end,  as  ob- 
ferved  before.  But  part  of  the  hollow  in  the  middle,  F.  is  fo  fmall,  that  they 
turn  them  into  large  beads,  of  a  fine  polifh;  and  the  Turks  ufe  them  to 
fay  their  prayers  by. 
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The  following  plants,  in  thefe  plates,  have  not  been  engraved  before,  or 
at  lead,  not  in  a  proper  manner. 

In  the  feventy-fecond  and  feventy-third  plates. 

i.  Palma  Thebaica  dichotoma,  folio  flabelliformi,  pedunculis  fpinofis, 
frudu  racemofo  fparfo  feflili,  N.  D. 

In  the  feventy- fourth  plate. 

1  Abutilon  folio  fubrotundo,  ferrato,  caule  tomentofo. 

2  Capficum  filiquis  eredis,  luteis  minus. 

3  Sifirinchium  orientale,  foliis  longiffimis,  floribus  fimbriatis. 

In  the  fixty-fifth  plate. 

4  Colutea  orientalis  foliis  minoribus,  flore  luteo,  vefica  atro  rubente,  N.  D. 
J  Lunaria  fruticofa,  perennis,  incana,  Leucoii  folio. 

6  Jacobaea  iEgyptiaca,  coronopi  folio,  Lippi. 

7  Aftragalus  orientalis,  candidiffimus,  et  tomentofus,  T.  Cor. 

The  plants  mark’d  with  *  are  come  up  at  Chelfea,  from  the  feeds  I  fent. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Miller  of  Chelfea,  for  drawing  up  the  catalogue 
of  thefe  and  the  following  plants  I  colleded  in  Egypt,  and  Arabia  Petrsea. 

Plants  of  Egypt. 

1  Abutilon  folio  fubrotundo  ferrato,  caule  tomentofo,  N.  D. 

2  Acacia  Indica  Farnefiana,  Aid.  Hort.  2. 

3  Acacia  vera,  J.  B.  459. 

4  Acetofa  ^gyptiaca  rofeo  feminis  involucro,  folio  lacero,  Lipp. 

5  Ammi  majus,  C.  B.  P.  iyp, 

6  Anemone  latifolia,  flore  coccineo,  C.  B.  P.  174. 

7  Anguria  Citullus  dida,  C.  B.  P.  312. 

*  8  Apocynum  fcandens  folio  cordato,  N.  D. 

9  Arundo  faccharifera,  G.  B.  P.  18. 

10  Arundo  graminea  aculeata,  Alp.  Exot.  104. 

I I  Arundo  orientalis  altiffima,  caule  tenuiflimo  fiftulofo,  Tourn.  Cor. 

1  2  Atriplex  Grasca  fruticofa  humifufa  Halimi  folio,  Tourn.  Cor. 

*  1 3  Capficum  filiquis  eredis,  luteis  minus,  N.  D. 

14  Carthamus  officinarum  flore  croceo,  Tourn.  Inft. 

I  y  Caflia  fiftula  Alexandria,  C.  B.  P.  403. 

16  Colocynthis  frudtu  rotundo  major,  C.  B.  P.  313. 

1 7  Colutea  TEgyptiaca  annua,  flore  luteo,  N.  D. 

18  Cyperus  radice  longa  live  Cyperus  officinarum,  C.  B.  P.  xdr. 

1 9  Eruca  fativa  flore  albo,  C.  B.  P. 

io  Fabago  Belgarum  five  peplus  Parifienfium,  Lugd.  45 6. 

I I  Foenum  Grsecum  fativum,  C.  B.  P.  348. 

*  Ficoides  Neapolitan^  flore  candido,  H.  L.  Kali. 

1  z  Gramen  dadylon  /Egyptiacum,  C.  B  P. 

13  Hordeum  hexafticum  pulchrum,  J.  B. 

24  Hyofcyamus  luteus  major,  Alp.  Exot. 

2  5  Hypericum  orientale  Polygoni  folio,  Tourn.  Cor. 

16  Ifatis  orientalis  Lepidii  folio,  Tourn.  Cor. 
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Jo  J^wtertak  fruticofum,  fedi  minoris  folio,  Tourn.  Cor. 

J  ”  ^eJm!a  Inrdlca  acldeata>  folds  digitatis,  Tourn.  Inft.  ,  o  i . 

19  Ketmia  veficaria  Africana,  Tourn.  Inll:.  101. 

30  JCetImia  -®gyptiaca  femine  mofchato,  Tourn.  Inll.  joi. 

3  1  Lathyrus  Tingitanus  filiquis  orobi  flore  amplo  ruberrimo,  Mor.  Hor. 

32  iguftrum  ^gyptiacum  Elhanna  feu  amaharendi  vel  Alhanna  Avi- 
cena?,  Alp.  Egypt. 

3  3  Limon  acris,  Ferr.  Help.  331. 

34  Limonium  ^Egyptiacum  lignofum  halimi  folio,  Lipp. 

3  j  Lotus  pentaphyllos  filiqua  cornuta,  Tourn.  Inll.  401. 

*  36  Lotus  hsemorrhoidalis  humilior  &  candidior,  Tourn.  Inft.  402. 

37  Me  ongena  frudu  oblongo  violaceo,  Tourn.  Inft.  1  y 

38  Melo  iEgyptiacus,  C.  B.P.  jn. 

39  Morus  frudu  mgro  mmori,  foliis  eleganter  laciniatis,  Tourn.  Inft 

40  Mufa  frudu  cucumerino  breviori,  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  24. 

41  Nicotiana  major  anguftifolia,  C.  B.  P.  170. 

42  Oryza,  Lob.  Icon.  31. 

*  43  Palma  dadylifera  frudu  longiori,  N.  D. 

44  Palma  Thebaica  dichotoma  folio  flabelliformi,  pedunculis  fpinofis 
frudu  racemofo  feffili  fparfo,  N.  D. 

41  Phafeolus  .ffigyptiacus  nigro  femine,  C.  B.  P. 

*  4 <5  Phafeolus  iEgyptius  villofus,  foliis  rotundioribus,  flore  purpureo 

47  Pmus  Halepenfis,  foliis  tenuibus  laste  viridibus,  Hort.  Chelf. 

48  Polium  Valentinum  fruticofum  anguftifolium  flore  albo  Barrel. 

49  Ranunculus  Alphodeli  radice  flore  languineo,  C,  B  P  281 

jo  Refeda  vulgaris,  C.  B.  P.  100.  * 

51  Ricinus  vulgaris,  C.  B.  P.  431. 

j  1  Salix  folio  brevi  angufto,  N.  D. 

53  Sclarea,  Tab.  Icon.  373. 

j4  Senna  Italica  five  foliis  obtufis,  C.  B.  P.  397. 

55  Senna  Alexandrma  five  foliis  acutis,  C.  B.  P.  397. 

56  Solanum  pomiferum,  frudu  ftriato  duro,  Vail. 

J 7  Tamarifcus  folio  tenuiore,  Park.  1479. 

58  Thymelea  tomentofa,  fedi  minoris  foliis,  C.  B.  P.  463. 

J9  Veronica  aquatica  major,  folio  oblongo,  Mor.  hift. 

60  Vitex  foliis  anguftioribus  cannabis  modo  difpofitis,  C.  B.  P.  47^. 

6 1  Xylon  arboreum,  J.  B.  1.  346. 


Plants  of  Arabia  Petr^a. 

4z  An  ?  Apocynum  Bithynicum  arbores  altiflimas  fcandens  folio  fubro- 
tundo,  T.  Cor. 

63  Apocynum  eredum  latifolium  incanum  Syriacum  floribus  parvis  ob- 

folete  purpurcafcentibus.  Par.  Bat.  Beid-el-oflar. 

6 4  Acacia  vera,  J.  B. 

6j  Abfinthium  orientale  fruticofum  incanum  amplo  folio  tenuiflime  in- 
cifo,  Cor.  Inft. 

66  Afparagus  aculeatus,  C.  B. 

67  Acetofa  JEgyptia  rofeo  feminis  involucro,  folio  lacero,  Lippi. 

68  Afterifcus  orientalis  elatior,  flore  fulphureo,  N.  D. 

69  Aftragalus  orientalis  candidiflimus  et  tomentofus,  Cor.  Inft. 

70.  Aftra^ 
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70  Aftragalus  orientalis  ramofus  fru<ftu  adunco,  Cor.  Inft. 

71  An?  Aftragalus  orientalis  foliis  vicias  incanis  caule  nudo  erecio  flori- 

bus  luteis,  Cor.  Inft. 

72  Beta  Cretica  femine  aculeato,  C.  B. 

7  2  Colutea  orientalis  foliis  minoribus  fubrotundis,  veftca  atro  rubente, 
N.  D. 

74  Fabago  Belgarum  five  peplus  Parifienfium,  Lugd. 

7j  Ficus  Sylveftris. 

76  Gramen  orientale  capitulis  Pfylii. 

77  An?  Geranium  mofchatum  abfinthii  folio,  Cor.  Inft. 

78  Harmala,  Dod. 

79  Hyofcyamus  Creticus  luteis  major,  C.  B.  P. 

80  Hyofcyamus  Creticus  luteis  minor,  C.  B.  P. 

8 1  Jacobrea  JEgyptia  coronopi  folio,  Lippi. 

82  Lithofpermum  Delium  arvenfe  minus  fupinum  flore  mini  mo  fjj 

Cor.  Inft. 

83  Lunaria  fruticofa  perennis  incana  Leucoii  folio  filiqua  oblonga^  Cor. 

Inft. 

84  Lychnis  orientalis  Cariophylli  hortenfis  folio,  Cor.  Inft. 

85  Phalangium  ramofum  parvo  flore  albo,  N.  D. 

86  Populus,  nigra  C.  B. 

87  Phlomis  orientalis  lutea  anguftifolia  cymis  fulvefcentibus,  D.  Sherard. 

88  Refeda  vulgaris,  C.  B. 

89  Ricinus  vulgaris,  C.  B. 

90  Rubeola  orientalis  minima  flore  purpurafcente,  Cor.  Inft. 

9 1  An  ?  Rubeola  Cretica  iaxatalis  fruticofa  Galii  folio  flore  purpuro-vio- 

laceo,  Cor.  Inft. 

9  2  Symphytum  orientale  oleae  folio  argenteo  flore  flavefcente,  Cor.  Inft. 

93  An?  Symphytum  orientale  echii  folio  minori  flore  nunc  albo  nunc 

flavefcente,  Cor.  Inft. 

94  Atriplex  orientalis  frutefcens  folio  ampliflimo  argenteo,  Cor.  Inft. 

95  Tamarifcus  Narbonenfis,  Lob. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  a  Statue  lately  brought  from  Egypt. 

TH  E  ftatue  reprefented  in  the  feventy-fixth  plate  is  of  wood,  of  the 
fize  it  is  drawn ;  it  is  very  particular,  as  it  fhews  the  garment  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  account  of  the  ftatue  in  the  flxty-fecond  plate.  That  ftifF 
garment,  as  it  feems  to  be,  is  feen  better  in  this,  as  the  figure  is  ftanding  • 
one  would  imagine  that  it  was  in  fome  manner  fallen7  d  to  the  legs,  or  drawn 
up  fo  as  to  hinder  it  from  fetting  out  behind,  as  it  does  before. 

After  what  relates  to  the  other  ftatues  was  printed  off*,  this  curious  piece 
was  fent  from  Lgypt,  with  feveral  other  antiquities,  to  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Richmond.  Among  them,  befides  a  fine  mummy,  are  feveral  Egyp¬ 
tian  urns,  in  the  form  of  the  Canopus,  and  whatever  they  depofited  in 
them,  remains  in  moft  of  them ;  and  on  examination,  I  found  great  rea- 
fon  to  be  perfuaded  that  they  preferved  the  heart  in  thefe  urns. 


DIS- 
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PR^MONITIO. 


N  tibi,  ledor  benevole,  differ tatiunctilam  de  iEgypti  geo¬ 
graphic  in  eum  finem  a  me  confcriptam,  ut  lucem  ali- 
quam  tabulae  noftrs  geographies  darerft,  limul  et  earn 
contra  objediones  praemunirem. 

Iftius  tabulae  ea  ratio  a  me  inftituta  eft,  ut  quam 
accuratiffime  definitam  exhiberem  veterem  geographiam 
iEgyptiacam.  Quod  ad  fubfidia  hujus  operis  perficiendi  attinet,  feias 
veiim,  mihi  in  JEgypto  agenti,  forte  fortuna,  in  manus  perveniffe  par- 
vam  quandam  chartulam  manu  P.  Sieardi  delineatam:  Noftra  cum  ilia 
convenit  de  gradibus  latitudinis,  ficut  etiam  de  fttu  iftarum  partium, 
quafeunque  oculis  ipfemet  non  luftravi,  excepto  quod  delineationem 
ors  maritime  a  Delta,  tarn  orientem  quam  occidentalem  verfus,  tranf- 
tulerim  ex  chartis  nauticis.  Chartula  quaedam  alia,  manu  exarata, 

D  d  d  d  ex 
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ex  iEgypto  allata,  fuppeditavit  mihi  chorographiam  regionis  quae  cir- 
cumjacet  SS.  Antonii  et  Pauli  monafteria :  Tertiam  quandam  chartam 
pro  folita  fua  humanitate  mecum  communicavit  do&iflimus,  praeful  D.  D. 
Nicholaus  Claget  epifcopusExonienfis:  Earn  antea  videram  Conftantinopoli 
penes  digniflimum  virum  mihique  amiciffimum  Thomam  Payne  archidia- 
conuin  Breconienfem:  Ea  defcripta  eft  fignis  tarn  Arabicis  quam  Graecis,  in 
ufurn  (ut  titulus  prae  fe  fert)  Chryfanthi  patriarchal  Hierofolymitani,  anno 
Domini  milleftno  feptingentefimo  viceftmo  fecundo.  Delineator  (quifquis 
fuerit  file)  videtur  fe  totum  cotnpofuiffe  ad  librorum  defcriptiones,  non 
oculorum  fidem  in  locis  perluftrandis  acutus:  Inde  adeo  cautius  illius  vefti- 
giis  inhaerendum  cenfui.  Siquid  excerpferim,  fuis  notis  diftindlum  exhi- 
bet  tabula  noftra. 

Binorum  oftiorum  Nili  prae  caeteris  ingentium,  et  totius  fluminis  ripas 
ufque  ad  cataradlas,  et  ultra,  ipfe  navigans  delineavi.  In  ea  navigatione, 
quam  potui  diligentiftime  notavi  fluxus  varios  fluminis  et  fttum  locorum : 
Montium  juga  depinguntur  prout  in  ifta  navigatione  apparebant. 

Loca  habes  fuis  defcripta  nominibus,  tarn  veteribus  quam  hodiernis ; 
ilia  fignantur  literis  majufculis  Romanis,  haec  autem  Italicis.  Notas  infuper 
vides,  quibus  dignofcas  cujufnam  audloris  potiflimum  fidem  hinc  inde  fum 
fecutus ;  additis  infuper  aliis,  triplicis  generis,  compendio  exhibentibus 
imxguriv  meam  de  vero  locorum  fitu,  quatenus  difpofitio  noftra  inniti  vi¬ 
detur  argumentis  certis,  probabilibus,  vel  demum  coniedturabilibus :  Sub 
clafle  pofteriore  cadunt  ea  loca,  quae  nulla  fignantur  nota.  Veterum  fof- 
farum  curfus,  quantum  conje&ura  aflequor,  fignavi  duplici  pundhdorum 
fubobfcuriorum  ferie.  Latitudinem  fluvii  vix  ullo  in  loco  pluris  aeftima- 
verim  quam  quingentis  paflibus ;  inde  adeo  ratio  magnitudinis  ejus  a  me 
certo  confilio  amplificabatur,  ut  eflet  facultas  et  fpatium  infulas  fignandi. 
Alveum  continud  decrefcentem  vides  fuperne  $  eft  ifte  quidem  error  chal- 
cographo  vertendus  vitio.  Magnitudo  foflae  feu  fluvii  Baher  Joleph,  in 
confinio  Benefuief  ab  occidente  alluentis,  ad  ipfum  Nilum  earn  fere  ha- 
bet  proportionem,  Sicardo  autore,  quam  noftra  exhibet  tabula. 

Ex  utraque  ripa  Nili,  trans  Deltam  infuper,  et  a  Copto  ad  Berenicen, 
itinera  fignavi,  fecundum  Antoninum,  additis  diftantiis.  Ubicunque  oc- 
currit  numerus  duplex,  fcias  velim,  pofteriorem  a  me  emendationis  loco 
haberi ;  quippe  cum  numeri  olim  recepti  non  quadrarent  cum  veris  diftan¬ 
tiis  locorum.:  Idem  eft  inftitutum  meum  quoad  loca  in  vicinio  Maris  Ru¬ 
bric  quorum  latitudines  ex  Ptolemaeo  defumuntur. 

Infularum,  quafcunque  oculis  ipfemet  attentius  perluftravi,  margines 
fignantur  linea  altius  imprefsa. 

Sicardianae  charts  fidem  omnino  fecutus  fum  in  foflis  delineandis,  quse 
confpiciuntur  circa  Faiume.  Haec  fatis  eft  monuifle  ledtorem,  cujus  can- 
dori  me  tabulamque  meam  committo.  Errores  hinc  inde  latere  nullus 
dubito,-  neque  enim  ea  eft  ipfius  regionis  iEgyptiacae  natura,  non  ii  inco- 
larum  mores,  ut  fas  fit  peregrinantibus  animo  obfequi,  aut  tuto  curiofis 
obfervationibus  inftituendis  fe  dare.  Habes  tabulam  caeteris  forfan,  quae 
hatftenus  prodierunt,  emendatiorem,  quantulumcunque  meae  induftriae  mo- 
numentum,  aliens  tamen,  ut  fpero,  incitamentum. 
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Diflertatio  de  Geographia  ^GYPtl. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  at>  occidente  excipit  Libya.  Nomos  prima  (ifto  enim 
•*-  -L/  nomine  vocabantur  provincial  ejus)  occidentem  verfus  dicitur  no- 

mos  Mareotis,  in  qua  confpicitur  vicus  Cliymo  a,  habitus  pro  Cy-  Cynofemi. 
noiema  Straboms,  quam  quidem  locaverim  in  fitu  turn's  Arabic* :  Tabula 
Chryianthina  turrem  lianc  collocat  in  fitu  Plinthines,  quae,  me  judice, 
magis  ad  onentem  vergebat.  J 

In  ipfo^introitu  vallis  cujufdam  aliquantulum  reccdentis  a  mari,  et  ab 

exan  na  circiter  tiiginta  millia  paflimm  occidentem  verfus,  adhue  con- 

piciuntur  rudera  qu*dam  urbis  cum  columnis  magnified:  Ira  nimirum 

me m ora vi t  mi  i  virquidam  fide  dignus  dvroitlw.  Hanc  habeo  proTapofiri  xapofirk 

ra  oms  ,  columnas  autem  pro  reliquiis  fenaculi  in  quo  agebatur  pane- 

Prr*?>  .COnventus  Publicus.  Introitum  vallis  habeo  pro  termino  maris 
A vvoQs  di£h. 

Hinc  commoda  fefe  offert  occafio  difquirendi  de  lacubus  Mareoti  et  Lacus  Ma. 
cen.  trabo  collocat  lacum  Mareiam  feu  Mareotin  prope  Alexandriam,  reotis  & 
latitudinem  asftimans  odtodecim  millibus  quingentis  et  quinquagenta  paf-  Ma™' 
luum  ;  longitudinem  triginta  feptem  millibus  et  quingentis ;  lacum  Mcerin 
vero  prope  labyrinthum.  Herodotus J  nullum  alium  lacum  memorat  prater 
Mcerion ;  ilk,  affentientibus  Diodoro  Siculo  ‘  et  Mutiano,  seffimat  circum- 
krentiam  ejus  quadringentis  quinquaginta  millibus  paffuum  ;  Pomponius 
Mela  quingentis,  Plimus  *  ducentis  quinquaginta.  Hie  ille  lacus  fuit  ad 
labyrinthum;  quantum  vero  ipfe  oculis  eum  metiri  poflem,  non  videba- 
tur  longitudine  pertinere  ultra  triginta  mille  pafius,  latitudine  vero  fex 
mille;  Sicardus  longitudinem  ejus  *ftimat  quinquaginta  pafilbus,  latitudi¬ 
nem  quindecim  mille,  Gallica  fcilicet  menfuratione.  Sicardo  lubens  tri- 
buerim  hac  in  re  laudem  accuratioris  obfervationis,  ideoque  in  tabula  mea 
illius  fidem  fum  fecutus.  1 

Quandoquidem  feriptores  fiipra  memorati  huic  lacui  tantam  amplitudi- 
nem  ambitus  uno  ore  tribuant,  Herodotufque  affirmet  illius  longitudinem 
ab  aquilone  ad  auftrum  extendi,  nihil  prius  potiufve  conjetftura  ftatuen- 
dum  aibitror,  quam  hunc  lacum  aliquando  olim  difiufum  pertinuifle  per 
to  tarn  iftam  vallem,  maris  AvuJ^a  (leu  vacui  aqua)  nomine  etiamnum  nun- 
cupatarm  Nec  vero  abfimile  eft  eum  etiam  occidentem  verfus  patuifle  uf- 
que  ad  ripam  lacus  Mcerios ;  quod  quidem  in  caufa  potuerit  fuifle  cur  He¬ 
rodotus  Mcerin  filentio  pertranfierit.  Narrat  certe  opinionem  invaluifle  a- 
quam  lacus  hujufee  habere  exitum  verfus  Syrtes  lubter  juga  montium 
Memphi  imminentium ;  quo  fortaffe  innuit,  quod  obfervatum  fuerat  ibi  exi¬ 
tum  patuifle,  quando,  Nilus  folito  inferius  fubfidiflet,  quo  quidem  tem¬ 
pore  fieri  potuit,  ut  ipfe  lacus  aquae  itidem  decrefcerent  intra  lacus  hodier- 
ni  anguftias  *. 


a  NOMOT  MAPEflTOT  sro^aAj©-*  X«|Ua» 

Ptol.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

b  E hot  T arroffeie/g  sx  oln  .ShxAaify,  zrxvyiyvyiv  Sz- 
Xopivti  peyot Atjv.  Strab.  J.  xvii.  p.  799. 

c  *H  3  M ocgela,  A/jU,v>j  <^cf]eivxcx  ^  J'evfo, 

'&Kur@rj  1^0  iyei  arA«ovwv  y  zffzvlmovloc  ^  zxaivv  sot- 
Jtwv,  pm(§r  i  iAoirlovav  tj  t£/ockq<tIuv.  Strab.  1.  xvii. 

P-  799 • 

u  ‘H  M xot\zo[AZvq  Xi[A]lY)  — —  £  TV  ‘ZytAfJLl- 
T£CV  £  <a%*C)Sx  fid  ?<X<$IQl  Z%OiM<riOl  X)  Tg/{T^l'A<fll - - 


xitiou  3  y,otx^  v  A «p»j  ar^o'f  fiofav  tz  vow.  Herod. 
J.  ii.  c.  149. 

Tlw  yd  13&A /Ail QOV  CtVTijf  ($<X (T(V  fU" 

Slav  T&cj^ihlwv  xj  zZcutotriwv.  Diod.  J.  i.  p.  48. 

1  Moeris,  aliquando  campus,  nunc  lacus  quin- 
genta  millia  pafluum  circuitu  patens.  Mela.  1.  i.  c.  9. 

g  Inter  Arfinoiten  ac  Memphiten  lacus  fuit, 
circuitu  cclm  pafllium  •,  aut,  ut  Mutianus  tradit, 
cccclm,  a  rege,  qui  fecerat,  Mceridis  adpellatus. 
Plin.  1.  v.  c.  9.  *  Vid.  Not.  praeced. 
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DISSERTATIO  DE 

Strabo h  defcriptionem  aggreditur  foflae  cujufdam  ducentis  ab  Alexandria 
ad  Canopum  et  Schediam;  obfcuriufcula  fane  eft  ea  defcriptio,  ft  ad  hodier- 
nam  regionis  faciem  exigatur.  Illo  audore,  una  eademque  fofla  ad  utrum- 
que  locum  navigatur;  ad  ripamejufdem  fita  eft  Eleufis,  et  paululum  Eleuft 
progrefto  ad  dextram  eft  fofta  quae  Schediam  deducit.  Nullus  itaque  du- 
bito  quin  ea  ftt  fofta  quae  hodie  Alexandrina  appellatur,  et  ob  hanc  cau- 
fam  lignavi  tramitem  cujufdam  foflae  pertingentis  ab  hodierna  fofsa  Alex- 
andrina  ad  Canopum  et  alveum  fluvii  Canopicum:  Et  in  genere  ledores 
Strabonis  admonitos  velim,  foft'am  Canopicam  aliud  quiddam  fonare  quam 
alveum  Nili  Canopicum. 

In  chartula  Chryfanthina,  alvei  Nili  fere  omries  fuis  deftituuntur  nomi¬ 
nibus  ;  alveus  Canopicus  ad  trajedum  nomine  Madeam,  in  ea  fignatur 
tanquam  fofta  quaedam  perexigua;  ad  oftium  ejus  confpicitur  exitus  flu- 
violi  cujufdam,  cum  vico  Ideu  ad  ripam  ejus,  quam  delineator  babet  pro 
veteri  Schedia.  A  Bikiere  duarum  leucarum  intervallo  pervenitur  ad  tra¬ 
jedum  feu  Madeam  habitum  pro  oftio  Nili  Canopico.  (Urbs  autem  Ca¬ 
nopus,  nomen  traxifte  dicitur  a  Canopo  Menelai  navis  gubernatore  ibi  fe- 
pulto.)  Ad  locum  trajedus  alveus  fluvii  admodum  coardatur ;  intends 
vero  fefe  diffundit  in  latitudinem  peramplam.  In  tabula  Sicardiana  haec  la- 
titudo  pertingit  fere  ufque  ad  ipfum  Nilum  ;  fignantur  etiam  tres  foflae  ex 
hoc  alveo  ducentes  ad  Nilum  infra  Fouam  ;  quarum  unam  ipfe  confpexi. 
Audor  eft  Strabo  aedes  Canopicas  ad  fofiam  fuifte  conftrudas;  ideo  collo- 
caverim  Canopum  ad  exitum  foflae  in  ipfum  fluvium,  urbem  vero  He- 
racleum  haud  procul  ab  oftio  alvei  Canopici,  unde  nomen  alterum  oftii 
Heracleotici l.  In  eo  quod  aflerit  foflam  communicari  cum  lacu,  hoc  velle 
videtur,  fcilicet  earn  ferri  pene  contiguam  margini  lacus,  quod  quidem  fit 
hodie:  Et  eft  error  fere  communis  verfionum  Strabonis,  curfum  itineris  ad 
fluvium  ad  Canopum  et  Schediam  reda  patere  per  lacum ;  cum  vox  toivti) 
referenda  potius  eflet  ad  Si&o\fe.  Credibile  eft  tarn  exitum  foflae  Canopicae, 
quam  oftium  alvei  Canopici  majorem  olim  amplitudinem  habuifle:  cum- 
que  flantibus  aquilonibus  aqua  marina  in  lacum  impellitur,  eae  faucium 
anguftias  prohibent  quo  minus  aqua  fluvialis  in  iftis  partibus  falfitudine  de- 
purgetur;  et  hax  imprimis  videtur  efle  caufa  cur  urbs  Alexandria  ex  alia 
potiftimum  parte  fluvii  aquam  Niliacam  ad  fe  deportari  maluerit.  Signare 
veros  tramites  veterum  alveorum  Nili  eft  iftud  quidam  difficilius  k,  plenum 

opus 


h  Ev  h z,ic£  3  t?  Kavw/3<x^f  sruAri?  i£idxli,  y,  hdgvt; 
! 9 /V  >)'  cl3n  K uvwQov  crwoc7r]is(ri%  r y  Ai/avy'  rouury  3  cPn 
Hyfhav  0  7r\S(  c)3n  r  jw Jyav  tzola/aov  Xj  cRn  r  KuvwCov, 
vrgwTov  3  c) hi  r  E\tver7v»’  tgi  A’  cunv)  xoHloixla  arA>jcr/oi/ 
•7s  Tg  AA Xj  'A  NlX07TCA{M(  in  <XMTvj  TV,  K«VW- 

Cixjj  huqvyi  - 'And  3  T5  EA tvcT\i@r  ZFgofABStft 

[A-nigov  iv  h£ici  inv  y  oiv dyxc a  cWn  r  EyeJi'av’ 

5  Aa t^av^elag  >j  'Lytha.  Strab. 

i.  xvii.  c.  800. 

1  cT’  65-}  zzoKig  vj  eixoci  k,  kxalov  gaSloig 

'&7TV  AA t^axS^eioig  7 re^ij  /Sot, -  mat ra 

zsraira  srA r  ov  roUg  mAoiaotoig  xoHJMJAyy,ivuv 
Kf  xalo^yx^ivoiv  dvouh,v  fxfld  t?  tc^dr^g  dxoAxciac,  ^ 
dxJfjdv  Ti  Kj  yiwcuxw'  r  J  »  oourd  tw  K ctvooGui  xdla- 

yuydg  iydxlax,  inixeifaivag  rij  dd^vyi -  Mera  3 

t  KavaCov  igi  to  ’HvaxAeiov"  to  H^txAing  s^ov  it^ov' 

el  rot  to  KuvuGikqv  $o[a<x,  K)  jj  t  3  Aja1«.  Strabo, 
J.  xvii.  p.  So  1. 


k  Eyltyoa  t zstpaarlxg  cJxg,  Kj  xj  &(>q$  yd  rg Inf¬ 
ra  t  xaAiilai  FleAxViov  <;iy.a'  >J  3  kri^  t  aim  zar^og 
l<T7r£^v  £Xa’  0  Kavw€otov  go[xa  xexAjjrfiw*  y  3 

iS-fa  r  o'J'ftiw  tw  N«A«  ig)  fife  avuB-fv  ig  to 

o’|u  t S  AtXl a  oinixviflou.  to  3  "&no  txtx  fxfcov  ri 

Ai/la  ig  SdAaccrav  £|/«,  «Tg  iAaylgyv  [Aoigyv  t5  uJ 'a- 
t&  zsa^ftxifiix(^y  rainy,  «Tg  yxiga  xvofJiugr'V.  to  xa* 
A iflcu  Xi^fvvvlixov  gc/aa.  ,rEgi  3  Si$u<nx  go- 

[xala  S?rv  T8  IfSfvvvlxxS  '&7n>c)('t<&iv1,a,  (fi^ovja  ig  SaAac- 
cav ,  ro?<n  xxo(ao£lx  x iflou  roih,  r u  Zantxov  couriuvy 
ru  3  M£vJxo"gou,  to  3  BoA€»t»vov  gcpa  ^  to  BtfxoAjxev  %% 
ihaytvia  go  par  cl  igi,  «AA  ’  ogvxlx.  Herod.  J.  ii.  c.  1 7. 

‘Efyy^i  S’  fig  to  9-«Aa<nr>jv  Inld  g dfxaaiv,  uv  r  fdft 
V rgog  yut  xtxAi[j.ivov  iij  zc^wrov  xuAeirai  n^Aniriaxov,  to 

3  AdoV f/icrv  T axlhxcv,  etra  MfxJloiev  k,  <3>*7(u<xov  h,  Xg- 
Qivvilixov,  fr i  3  BoA^mvov,  Kj  rtAfv^ouov  K«vw€i)to'u,  0 

TiV£?  H^axA£fc7<xo'v  Qvoy.afy<nv.  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  29. 

Mild  3  gd[xa  rd  KxvuGikcv  Ef]  to  B3A£ituok,  etra  rv 
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opus  ales:  Herodotus  recenfet  tres  pra  cxteris  amplos,  Canopicum,  ad  par¬ 
tem  Delta;  maxime  Occidentalem,  Pelufiacum  ad  Orientalem,  et  Sebenniti- 
cum  utrifque  interjedtum  j  e  Sebennitico  profluxifte  ait  Saiticum  et  Men- 
defium:  Bolbitinum  et  Taniticum  artis  opere,  non  nature  fuiffe  elabora¬ 
tes.  Intra  omnes  feriptores  convenit  de  alveis Orientali  et  Occidentali ;  Ta¬ 
niticum  etiam  ferunt  fuifleproximum  Peluftaco,  mil  quod  Herodotus  addit 
quendam  nomine  Bucolicum  (eundem  ipfum  fortaffe  cum  Tanitico  :)  con¬ 
venit  etiam  inter  omnes  proximum  elle  IVlendelium  et  Bolbitinum  excepto 
Canopico  fuiffe  maxime  Occidentalem. 

_  Obfcurior  eft  Strabo,  in  eo  quod,  mentione  fadla  de  Sebennitico  et  Phat- 
nico,  fubjungit  “  amplitudinis  ratione  pro  tertio  habetur,”  qua;  deferiptio 
procul  dubio  intelligenda  eft  de  Sebennitico. 

Herodoto  memorante,  Sebenniticus  alveus,  per  medium  Deltam  fecans 
iter,  introierat  ad  partem  ejus  maxime  Auftralem,  ubi  Sicardiana  tabula 
exhibet  quandam  foftam,  quam  in  meam  tranftuli.  Eodem  audtore,  alvei 
Saiticus  et  Mendelius  profluxerunt  e  Sebennitico,  unde  conjedturam  facio, 
Phatnicum  eundem  effe  cum  Saitico,  et  hoc  nomen  traxiffe  ex  eo  quod* 
proflueret  e  Saitico  ad  urbem  Sain,  fecundum  reprafentationem  in  noftra 
charta. 

Alteram  foftam,  quae  ducit  a  Sebennitico  ad  Phatnicum,  crediderim 
fuiffe  opus  recentioris  aevi,  in  eum  finem  elaboratam  ut  conjundio  fieret 
Sebennitici  alvei  cum  Buftritico  et  foffa  Sabuniaca:  Arthribiticum  fluvium 
e  Sebennitico  orientem  verfus  crediderim  profluxiffe  et  poftea  dedudium 
fuiffe  in  duo  tcc,  Pineptimi  et  Diolcon.  Varis  infuper  occurrunt 

foffae  tranfverfx,  per  quas  navigatur  direflo  tramite  ab  uno  alveo  ad  alium  • 
verbi  gratia,  Thermuthiaca  Ptolemasi  videtur  pertigiffe  a  Cancpicoad  Seben- 
niticum,  Bufiriticum  ad  Phatnicum ;  Foftam  Sabuni  habuerim  pro  fluvio, 
qui,  tefte  Ptolema-o,  exiit  e  Bubaftico  feu  Peluftaco  ad  urbem  A- 
thribin  (forte  Sakir)  in  Pathmeticum,  quo  fere  in  loco  exiit  etiam  Athri- 
biticus. 

Bubafticum  fluvium  deduxi  feptentrionem  verfus  ufque  ad  Manfouram  * 
ex  ea  parte  exiiffe  videtur  Taniticus.  Nullus  dubito  quin  Bubafticus  flu- 
vius  ferebatur  olim  curfu  magis  ad  orientem  vergenti ;  (ifte  ipfe  eft  curfus 
hodiernus  foffae  Bubafticae  ;)  nec  ulla  videtur  effe  alia  methodus  commo- 
dior,  (incommodam  utique  dixeris  noftram)  conciliandi  Ptolemamm  cae- 
terofque  feriptores,  quam  ft  fingamus  hunc  fluvium  focialibus  alterius  fluvii 
ab  auftro  venientis  undis  fuiffe  adaudum,  et  Peluflum  demum  alluifle. 
Fluvii  exeuntes  per  oftia  Peluftaca,  Canopica,  Bolbitina,  fuo  quifque  no¬ 
mine  fignabantur,  nimirum  Bubaftico,  Agathadaemone,  et  Tali ;  ab  oftio 

le&vvflixov  Kj  ™  <bot1vixov’  t£»tov  \s&di%XQv  ru  [Atyibti 

(Z$yL  IX  ZTgCOTCt  Jvo,  01  q  U>£/S<XA  TV  Ai?Jx - TW  3 

VIKCV  fVVX 7r7tt  TO  MiV/fwiOV"  €1T X  TV  Txviltxov  ^  TEheu- 
rouoi  -re  Hyite<na.KOv.  "Ej-j  'j  x,  <%AAx  txtwv  [Ailx^v ,  us 

uV  ^^^osofAxla  dwpoTiz?.  Strab.  J.xvii.  p.  801. 

Sunt  in  honore  et  intra  decurfus  NiJi  multa  op- 
pida,  prascipue  qui  nomina  dedere  oftiis,  non  om¬ 
nibus  (duodecim  enim  reperiuntur)  fuperque  qua- 
tuor,  quae  ipfi  falfa  ora  adpellant,  fed  celeberri- 
mis  feptem,  proximo  Alexandria  Canopico,  deinde 
Boibitino,  Sebennitico,  Phatnico,  Mendefio,  Ta¬ 
nitico,  ultimoque,  Pelufiaco.  Plin.  1.  v.  c.  io. 


NEIAOT  sojualx  ini  el. 
Hr^’xKtuliy.ov  so(ax. 

BoASVt tv,ov  sofAX. 

HiGsvvvjniov  sofAo t. 

TlivinlifAi  ^ueTofOjUov. 

Al'oA>C(§P  YivJosOfAOV. 
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Txvmxov  so  [ax 
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tamen  aliquando  ad  fluvium  nomen  tranfiit.  Hue  iorfan  referenda  eft 
ambiguitas  nominum  Bucolici  et  Tanitici,  quorum  forfan  illud  fluvium, 
hoc  vero  oftium  primitus  denotabat. 

Ptolemaeus  recenfet  tria  Delta,  primum  et  quidem  maximum,  alveis 
Orientali  et  Occidentali  interjedam:  Alium,  cognomine  Parvum,  fluvio 
Bubaftico  et  alveis  Buflritico  Phatnicoque  comprehenfum ;  et  tertium  de- 
mum  ab  Oriente  terminatum  fluvio  Buflritico  et  Pathmetico  alveo,  ex  al¬ 
tera  parte  a  fofsa  quee  ducitur  ex  Bubaftico  fluvio  ad  fluvium  Pathmeticum 
juxta  urbem  Arthribin,  neque  audiendus  eft  Ptolemaeus  (nec  enim  flbi  con- 
flat)  dum  afflrmat  hanc  foffam  conjungi  cum  Pineptimi.  Et  haec  quidem 
de  alveis  Niliacis  oftiifque  eorum  dida  funto :  Ea  omnia  qua  potui  accu- 
ratione  charta  noftra  exhibet  deferipta ;  veftigia  veterum  feriptorum  nec 
indiligenter  fum  fecutus,  ut  nodos  expedirem  quibus  laborare  folet  haec 
materia  prae  caeteris  vexatiflima  ;  quam  ut  plenius  intelligat,  iterum  ite- 
rumque  monendus  eft  ledor,  ut  eofdem  illos  feriptores  evolvat,  difpofiti- 
onefque  chartae  noftrae  ad  vetera  ilia  monumenta  attento  animo  ftudioque 
referat. 

Ab  Alexandria,  naviganti  fecundum  Strabonem,  Eleufis  prima  occurrit, 
flta  ad  foffam  Canopicam:  Ulterius  progredienti  ad  dextram  fefe  ofFert 
fofla,  quae  ducit  adSchediamj  itinere  fcilicet  deflexo  verfus  Euro-auftrum; 
unde  conjeduram  facio  Schediam  rede  collocari  in  vico  hodierno  Damane- 
hour,  nec  alium  vicum  denotare  to  Circu  ltinerarii,  quippe  cum  ab  Alex¬ 
andria  aequali  diftat  intervallo,  ut  audor  eft  Strabo  cum  Itinerario  col- 
latus. 

Crediderim  alveum  Canopicum  occlufum  fuiffe  in  eo  fere  loco  unde  exiit 
Balbitinus,  et  viam  poftea  flbi  feciffe  triplici  ifta  fofla  quam  charta  noftra 
exhibet  deferiptam,  (quotiefeunque  fcilicet  altiori  flumine  infurgit  Nilus.) 
Naucratin  collocaverim  ad  vicum  Foua  ex  adverfo  foffae  Alexandrine  ho- 
diernae  ;  earn  ipfam  efle  veterem  illam  auguror  qua  olim  itum  eft  ad  Sche¬ 
diam.  In  vico  Samocrate  aliquatenus  auftraliore  agnofeere  videor  reliquias 
veteris  faltem  nominis  Naucratis. 

Sain  veterem  conftituerim  ad  ripam  occidentalem  foffie  illius  quae  exit 
ex  oftio  Sebennitico ;  Ptolemaeo  nimirum  tefte,  ea  urbs  ifti  fluvio  et  Cano- 
pico  alveo  interjicitur,  nec  tamen  negaverim  urbem  Sakir  fltam  in  ripa 
Orientali  confervare  reliquias  iftius  nominis  parce  detorti :  Ea  urbs  a  Nau- 
crati  diftabat  duorurn  fchoenorum  feu  decern  millium  paffuum  intervallo. 
Sicardus  earn  habet  pro  veteri  Xoi,  ego  vero  ad  Aquilonem  magis  vergere 
ftatuerim  ;  Ptolemaeus  utrumque  nomon  Sebenniten  ab  auftro  Ipedare 
Arthribin-  inferiorem  fcilicet,  cui  metropolis  Pachnamunis,  fuperiorem, 
cui  Sebennitus. 

Xois  1  haberi  folet  pro  urbe  infulari nimirum  objedu  foffarum  quo- 
rundam  fit  infula.  Ptolemaeo  ftatuente,  flta  erat  haec  urbs  inter  fluvios 
Thermuthiacum  et  Athribiticum,  ideoque  in  terra  continente :  Strabo  col- 
locat  earn  in  nomo  Sebennitico.  Ptolemaeus  autem  recenfet  nomon  quen- 
dam  Xoitem,  aevo  forfan  recentiore  defumptum  ex  Sebennitico,  ab  hac 
urbe  profluxiffe  videtur  appellatio  ilia  totius  regionis,  quae  occurrit  in  facra 
feriptura,  fcilicet  Terra  de  Zoan. 
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Ptolemaeus  habetThmuim  pro  primaria  urbe  nomi  Mendefii,  Strabo  au- 
tem  Menden ;  unde  conjedturam  facio  eandem  efie  urbem,  duplici  infig- 
nitam  nomine:  Herodotus  etiam  recenfet  nomon  quendam  Thmuiten ; 
hinc  fa&um  ut  hicce  nomos  etiam  duplex  fortitus  fit  nomen.  Mentione 
fada  de  alveo  Tanitico,  Strabo  eum  appellat  Saiticum,  quam  binomiam 
funt  qui  augurantur  ortam  fuifife  ex  eo  quod  urbis  Tanis  primitus  appellata 
fuerit  Sais:  Cum  vero  neminem  Straboni  fuffragantem  legimus,  ftatuerim 
potius  Strabonem  erravifle,  et  Saiticum  eundem  efie  cum  Phatnitico.  Bu- 
firiticus  fluvius,  fecundum  Ptolemaeum,  effluit  ex  alveo  Bubaftico  in  Phat- 
nicum,  adeoque  habetur  tantum  pro  fofia  quadam  tranfverfa  inter  eos 
alveos. 

Sicardus  auguratur  fe  reperifie  veftigia  veteris  Cynopoleos  apud  Chiu. 

Tertium  Delta  *  ftatuitur  inter  fluvios  Bufiriticum,  et  eum  qui  effluit  e 
Bubaftico  in  Pineptimi  (dicendum  forfan  erat,  in  Phatniticum ;)  eum  ego 
habuerim  pro  foffa  Sabuni,  quae  ex  Nilo  ducitur  ad  urbem  Aboufir.  Dum 
Ptolemaeus  fluvium  appellat  Bubafticum,  tarn  hie  quam  ubi  mentionem 
facit  de  ortu  Bufiritici,  intelligendus  eft  innuere  velle  Taniticum  ex  eo 
adhuc  inferius  defluxifle,  forfan  apud  Manfouram,  quo  in  loco,  conjedura 
meae  aliquantulum  tribuens,  collocavi  Tanin;  cumque  Bubafticus  eo  in  Tanis. 
loco  defledit  verfus  orientem,  eum  habuerim  pro  Tafne,  ob  gaptivitatem 
Ludovici  IX.  in  bello  facro  fatis  famofa.  Recentiores  quofdam  leditavi 
recenfentes  rudera  quaedam  urbis  adhuc  confpici  apud  Themaie,  intervallo 
feptem  leucarum  a  Manfoura  orientem  verfus :  In  iis  fignare  pofle  videor; 
reliquias  veteris  Heracleopoleos  parvae,  feu,  memorante  Sicardo,  Balbeios: 
Primaria  quidem  urbs  fuit  ilia  nomi  Sethroitae,  Sethri  nomine  olim  appel¬ 
lata.  Secundum  Itinerarium,  haec  urbs  recedit  a  Pelufio  intervallo  viginti 
duum  mille  paflfuum. 

Fofia  Regalis  pertinebat  a  Phacufa,  quae  fita  erat  ad  alveum  Bubafticum,  Foffa  Re- 
ufque  ad  mare  Erythraeum :  In  eo  curfu  videtur  lacum  quendam  pertran-  gum* 
fifie,  forfan  etiam  impedito  aquarum  curfu  fecifle,  et  praeterlapfam  He- 
roopolin  exiifle  demum  ad  urbem  (Arfinoem  hodie)  Suez:  Et  intervallo  cir- 
citer  ducentorum  quinquaginta  pafifuum  ab  occidentali  parte  Suez  animad- 
verti  veftigia  veteris  cujufdam  alvei. 

Fofia  Trajani  extendebatur  a  Babylone,  vel  vetere  Cairo;  et  difertis  ver-  Foffa Tra- 
bis  dicitur  allabi  Heroopolin;  hoc  autem  fieri  non  potuifle  ftatuunt  ali-  Jani* 
qui,  nifi  exaruerit  fofia  Regum:  Mihi  quidem  facilis  videtur  efie  nodi  hu- 
jufee  explicatio,  fi  fecundum  chartae  noftiae  repraefentationem  fingamus 
hanc  foflam  Trajani  influx ifle  in  illam  alteram  Regalem  fupra  memora- 
tam.  Apud  veterem  Cairo  adhuc  confpicitur  quaedam  fofia  vergens  ad 
Euro-aquilonem ;  Sicardus  earn  terminari  fingit  in  lacu  Birk-el-Hadjee ; 
aliis  autem  memorantibus  audivi  earn  rivulo  quodam  illapfam  lacui,  in  ul- 
teriora  deferri. 

In  parte  chartae  noftrae  Euro-aquilonari  confpicitur  fluvius  Sihor,  qui  FJuvi 
difterminafte  dicitur  Palaeftinam  ab  Egypto  m  :  In  textu  biblii  originali  vox 
fonat  Torrentem  Egypti,  et  apud  LXX.  redditur  Rhinocorura:  Tabulae 
nauticae  hxc  loci  exhibent  rivulum  quendam,  infervientem  aquationi  nau- 
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tarum  ;  nec  defunt  probati  fcriptores  qui  mentionem  faciunt  de  torrente 
de  Rhinocorura:  Vici  itidem  Gazaj  n  pertigifte  dicuntur  ufque  ad  torren- 
tcm  Egypti ;  falfos  itaque  habuit  quofdatn  ea  opinio,  voce  ifta  innui 
Nilum. 

Lacum  Sirbotiim  colloco  apud  Faramidaftangoni,  eique  pro  limitibus 
antiquis  conftituo  infulas  iftas,  feu  rupes,  quae  notantur  in  charta  nautica. 
Flic  ille  lacus  eft  apud  poetas  ob  Typhonem  fubter  pofitum  famofus  :  Lon- 
gitudine  patuit  viginti  quinque  millia  paftuum,  latitudine  autem  fex  millia 
et  quingenta.  Aliquandiu  ab  eo  ad  mare  exitus  dabatur  per  alveum 
quendam  nomine  Ecregma.  Strabo  fcribit  hanc  foflam  obje&is  arenis 
aruifle:  Poftea  temporis  crediderim  impetu  maris  diuturno  receflifle  ripam 
iftam  anguftam,  cujus  objedu  lacus  olim  difterminabatur  a  mari ;  cumque 
hoc  modo  vifum  minus  accuratum  effugiat,  lacus  ifte,  non  miror  quof- 
dam  a  recentioribus  fcriptitafle  Sirbonin  jam  diu  arenis  efle  oppletam. 
Conjeduram  noftram  confirmant  duas  charts  geographies  manuferipts  ex 
oculorum,  non  aurium  fide  defer  ipts,  qus  mihi  Venetiis  agenti  in  manus 
pervenerunt,  et  finum  quendam  lacu  Sirboni  exhibent :  Animadvertendum 
eft  Strabonem,  dum  recenfet  qusdam  memoratu  digniora  de  hoc  lacu 
videri  eum  parum  diftinxiffe  a  mari  Mortuo. 

Ad  ripam  orientalem  oftii  Pelufiaci  collocatur  Carabez  in  tabula  ma¬ 
st  uferipta  5  earn  crediderim  fignare  locum  Chabriarum  •  quas,  ficuti  etiam 
Gerras,  fcribit  Strabo  fuifle  fitas  in  loco  deprefliori  et  paluftri ;  Plinius  habet 
Chabrias  pro  Caftro, 

Hie  loci  animadvertendus  eft  error  Itmerarii  Antonini,  quo  numerante 
recenfetur  certe  nimis  longum  intervallum  ducentorum  et  tredecim  mille 
paftuum  a  Pelufio  ad  Alexandriam. 

Pelufium  in  tabula  Chryfanthina  dicitur  Attineh,  etymologia  prorfus 
confimili  in  utraque  lingua,  tarn  Grsca  quam  Arabica;  Tine  enim  Ara- 
bice,  -snjAoc  Grsce,  fonat  Coenum. 

Inter  proficifcendum  a  Nilo  ad  Mahallam,  dimidio  (fcilicet  duum  mille 
paftuum)  itinere  confedto  pertranfimus  foflam  quandam  exiguam  dedu- 

m  ex  magna  ilia  quae  pertingit  ad  Borlom :  Ad  ripam  ejus  Borealem 
confpicitur  vicus,  quo  fere  in  loco  jungitur  cum  alia  quadam  majore  ad 
Thraciam  vergente.  In  ripa  iftius  majoris  fofls,  iter  erat  quafi  duorum 
mille  paftuum,  quo  confefto,  earn  cymba  trajecimus,  aliamque  porro,  cui 
fuperimponitur  pons  lapide  quadrato,  ad  orientalem  partem  urbis  Mahalls. 
Hinc  Euro-aquilonem  verfiis  iter  eft  ad  Baalbait  quafi  novem  mille  paftuum, 
inde  devenitur  ad  ripam  occidentalem  prsdi&s  fofls,  aliamque  porro 
cymba  trajecimus,  quartamque  vado  •  et  duum  mille  quafi  paftuum  in- 
tervallo  demum  pervenitur  ad  amplum  quendam  alveum  a  Nilo  dedudtum 
infra  Semmenud,  et  in  mare  profluentem  ad  orientalem  partem  lacus  Bru- 
los:  Accols  earn  appellarunt  Thabaneam ;  ego  vero  ftatuerim  earn  efle  ip- 
fum  Mendefium,  e  Phatnico  profluentem,  quern  itaque  eo  nomine  diftinxi, 
Herodoti  mentem,  ni  fallor,  aflecutus. 

In  hujus  mei  itineris  curfu  cum  fola  extrema  alveorum  legerim,  nec  in 
interiora  regionis  delatus  fuerim,  hsc  notaffe  fatis  habui,  neque  Tatis  fub- 
ildii  fum  ailecutus,  ut  de  alveorum  curiu  quidpiam  auderem  mutare. 
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Sunt  qui  Babylonis  veftigia  quaerunt  in  ipsa  vetcre  Cairo,  eo  autem.  dif-B%Ion- 
convenit  eos  inter  et  Strabonem  °,  quod  hie  afferit  per  clivum  afeendi  a 
Nilo  ad  Babylona,  planities  autem  mille  paffuum  latitudinc  patens  exten- 
ditur  inter  Nilum  et  veterem  Cairo:  Lubens  itaque  Baby  Iona  collocaverim 
in  cplle  Jchufi,  fitu  a  vetere  Cairo  euro-auftrali ;  in  quo  quidem  adhuc 
confpiciuntur  aedificiorum  collapforum  rudera,*  hue  adde,  quod  hie  fitus 
apprime  quadrat  cum  Herodoto  afferente  Babylona  e  diametro  fpedtare 
verfus  pyramidas. 

Memoriae  proditum  accepimus  Memphin  abfuifle  a  Delta  quindecim  Memphis, 
mille  p  paffuum,  quinque  a  pyramidibus  ;  lacu  ad  aquilonem  et  zephy- 
rum  fuifi'e  terminatam  •  ad  orientem  ab  ipfo  Nilo  .*  intervallo  quafi  duo- 
decim  mille  paffuum,  verfus  auftrum  ingentem  portendi  aggerem  in  eum 
finem  coacervatum,  ut  Nilus,  relido  veteri  alveo,  in  quo  alluebat  radices 
collium  occidentales,  nee  infrequenter  terras  demiffiores  aqua  inundabat, 
medium  iter  inftitueret  inter  colies  orientales  et  occidentales q. 

Verum  Memphios  fitum  et  rudera  ftuftra  quadiveris  in  ipfa  regione  : 
attention  vero  difquifitione  veteres  feriptores  perferutatus  earn  collocave¬ 
rim  haud  procul  a  Mocanen  ;  in  eo  nomine  apparent  vefligia  nominis 
Moph,  quo  a  facris  feriptoribus  indigitari  folet ;  hinc  auftrum  verfus  a  pla- 
nitie,  per  quam  itur  ad  Faiume,  adhuc  fuperfunt  tumuli  arenofi,  reliquiae, 
ni  fallor,  aggeris  fupra  memorati. 

Acanthum  Strabonis  collocavi  apudOfman,  nulla  hablta  ratione  calculo-*  Acanthus, 
rum  Ptolemaei,  qui  earn  Canthon  appellat  ,•  conftituit  abeffe  decern  mille 
paffuum  intervallo  a  Memphi  verfus  auftrum. 

Tabula  Chryfanthina,  in  definiendo  urbium  fitum,  praecipuam  rationem  Bacchis. 
fimilitudinis  nominum  videtur  habuiffe,  e.  g.  Boty^iv  habet  pro  ipfa  Bacchi, 
eamque  collocat  ad  foffam  Jofephi  apud  Bahnefam  quadraginta  mille  paf¬ 
fuum  intervallo  a  lacu  Moeri,  ad  cujus  ripam  earn  conftitiffe  audor  eft 
Ptolemaeus.  .  - 

Si  fimilitudinem  nominis  fequamur,  in  Selinge  agnofeere  poffe  videmur  Seiinon. 
Selinon;  quo  quidem  in  loco  rudera  quaedam  adhuc  fupereffe  dicuntur: 
Repugnare  tamen  videtur  intervallum,  quo  diftare  a  Panopoli  hodie  Ak- 
mim  dicitur  in  Itinerario.  ,  - 

Regionem  iftam  urbis  Thebarum,  quae  dicebatur  Memnonium,  confti- 
tuerirn  apud  Medinet  Abou,  quae  quidem  vox  fonat  Civitas  Papa,  feu  Pa- 
tris  (quo  nomine  forfan  Memnon  apud  vulgus  audiit;)  hue  refer  urbem 
Papam  Itinerarii :  cumque  vox  Abba  feu  Abbou  a  primaevis  temporibus  fo- 
naverit  pater,  in  ea  quaefiverim  etymon  Abydi  urbis  cujufdam  Mediterraneae 
prope  Ptolemain  palatio  peramplo  Memnonis  confpiciendam. 

E  tabula  Sicardiana  defumpfi  deferiptionem  foflae,  in  qua  occurrit  infula 
fatis  ampla  Edfou  ;  ea  itidem  duce  fignavi  intervallum,  quo  ea  infula 
diftat  ab  Ombo,  minus  forfan  quam  par  eft ;  cum  vero  meae  obfervationes 
nihil  habeant  certi,  cui  fatis  polfum  fidere,  nil  mutandum  duxi. 
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Ad  mare  Erythraeum  fignantur  duo  portus,  nomine  Cofleir,  neuter  qui- 
dem  ftationi  navium  fatis  tutus ;  ad  novum,  quae  ad  auftrum  magis  ver- 
git,  ftatuerim  Berenicen  fuiffe  fitam :  Verfus  aquilonem  ulterius  naviganti 
fefe  offert  alius  perquam  commodus,  nomine  Hamrofle:  Nefcio  fane  quo- 
nam  intervallo  abfit  a  Coffeir,  ideoque  incertus  an  veteri  portui  Leuco 
five  Myo  refpondeat. 
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AARON ,  hill  named  from  him,  and 
tradition  about  it,  147 
Abiram.  See  Dathan . 

Aboukir ,  or  Bikiere ,  11.  Remains  of 
aquedudts  there,  z£zW.  Salt  lake,  ibid.  Sta¬ 
tue  fuppofed  of  a  fphynx,  ibid. 
Aboufagat-Benifama ,  72 
Aboufir ,  a  confiderable  town,  22. 

Aboutig,  75.  Suppofed  to  be  the  Hypfele  of  the 
antients,  z'^zz/. 

Acacia-tree ,  41.  Wood  of  them  at  Saccara,  49. 

Some  account  of  that  tree,  69,  154 
Acanthus,  69.  Temple  of  Ofiris  laid  to  have 
been  there,  z£zW. 

Accabah ,  the  antient  Elana,  137 
Acherufia  (Lake  of)  conjecture  about  it,  66 
Achmed  Bedoui ,  his  fepulchre,  and  opinion  about 
it,  17 

Adalia ,  near  Cairo,  36 

Adjeroute ,  132.  Caftle,  z^zW.  Conjectured  to  be 
antient  Heroopolis,  z^zW. 

(T urkifh)  185 

Aiaidi ,  Arabs  fo  called,  137 
.  Akmim ,  voyage  to  that  city,  69.  Conjectured 
to  be  the  fame  with  Panopolis,  76.  Situation, 
z'^zW.  Canal,  z/zz'J.  Manufactures  of  old  and 
at  prefent,  ibid.  Prince  of,  his  origin,  ibid. 
Streets  and  houfes,  ibid.  Francifcan  convent, 
77.  Prince,  his  character,-  ibid.  Suppofed  a 
fecret  favourer  of  Chriftianity,  ibid.  In  danger 
on  that  account,  ibid.  Ruins  of  an  antient 
temple,  ibid.  Infcriptions,  fculptures,  &c. 
ibid.  Other  ruins,  78.  Description,  and  con¬ 
jectures  about  them,  ibid.  Mofques,  ibid. 
Convent  of  the  Martyrs,  ibid.  Another  called 
Dermadoud,  ibid.  Hermit’s  cell,  ibid.  Fine 
water  of  the  well  called  Bir-Elaham,  the  only 
water  in  Egypt  that  does  not  come  from  the 
Nile,  ibid.  Conjecture  about  thofe  places,  ibid. 
Sepulchral  grottos,  and  paintings  in  them,  &c. 
ibid.  Other  antient  convents,  79.  Souadgy,  ibid. 
Lakes,  and  great  number  of  wild  fowl  in  them, 
ibid.  Convent  of  Embefhnuda,  ibid.  Antiquity, 
and  conjectures  about  it,  ibid.  Remains  of 
antiquity  there,  ibid.  Conjectured  to  be  the 
fituation  of  antient  Crocodilopolis,  ibid.  Churches 
of  the  convents,  ibid.  Convent  of  Der-Em- 
bablhai,  ibid.  Author  entertained  there  in  the 

church,  80.  - entertained  on  Chriftmas 

day  in  the  Turkifh  manner,  ibid.  Obferva- 
tions  on  fome  cuftoms  there,  87.  Author’s 
departure  from  thence,  ibid. 

Akmud-Bijige ,  obelilk  fo  called,  57 
Alachia ,  a  fruitful  ifland  in  the  Nile,  1 1 5 
Al-Bafetin ,  near  Cairo,  25 
Alexander  the  Great,  city  of  Alexandria  built  by 
him,  2.  His  tomb,  4 
4 


Alexandria ,  by  whom  built,  and  made  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Egypt,  2.  Its  greatnefs,  ibid.  Ports, 
ibid.  Pharos  or  .light  houfe,  ibid.  Said  to 
have  been  once  wafhed  by  water  on  two  Tides, 
3‘  Walls,  ibid.  Towers  for  their  defence, 
ibid.  Great  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  feen 
there,  4.  Other  buildings  ftill  remaining,  con¬ 
jectured  to  be  later  than  the  Ptolemies,  ibid. 
Palace,  ibid.  Tombs  of  the  Ki  ngs,  ibid. 
Market  place,  Rhacotis,  Bucolis,  5.  Caufey 
and  bridges,  ibid.  Weftern  port,  antiently 
Eunoftus,  ibid.  Canopus,  ibid.  Panium,  6. 
Great  ftreet,  Gymnafium,  ibid.  Porticos  of 
an  extraordinary  length,  ibid.  Forum,  ibid. 
Gate  of  Necropolis,  ibid.  Cifterns,  and  me¬ 
thod  of  conveying  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
and  of  the  canal  of  Canopus  into  them, 
ibid.  Old  city,  now  intirely  demolifhed, 
ibid.  Mofques,  7.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Mark,  laid  to  have  flood  near  the  fpot  where 
he  fuffered,  ibid.  Mofque  of  St.  Athanafius, 
ibid.  Convents,  ibid.  .  Pretended  relicks  of  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Catharine,  ibid.  Copti  and  La¬ 
tin  convent,  ibid.  Caftle,  ibid.  New  city,  its 
prefent  ftate,  and  caufes  of  its  decay,  ibid.  O- 
belifks,  ibid.  Theatre,  ibid.  Pompey’s  pil¬ 
lar,  defcription  of  it,  8.  Catacombs,  9.  Fof- 
fee  to  the  Jake,  ibid.  Tapofiris,  10.  Baher- 
Bellomah,  lake  Mareotis,  canal  of  Canopus, 
Hippodromus,  ibid.  Character  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  ibid.  Addicted  to  diffolute  diverfions, 
1 3 .  Gardens  did  not  produce  the  olive  natu¬ 
rally,  57*  St.  Mark  faid  to  have  firft  preached 
the  gofpel  there,  and  to  have  been  the  firft  pa¬ 
triarch,  244 
Al-Harem-Baiamout ,  pyramids  fo  called,  57 
Al-Herem-Kieber ,  another  fo  called,  70 
Allauni ,  Arabs  fo  called,  ‘138 
Amara ,  ruins  of  antient  Tentyra,  85.  See  Ten- 
tyra.  Temple  and  its  meafures,  86.  Tradi¬ 
tion  of  a  city  built  upon  the  roof  of  it,  ibid. 
Diverfe  noble  remains  of  antient  architecture, 
fculpture  and  hieroglyphics,  ibid.  Coloftal 
figures,  and  fphynxes,  87.  Charcoal  for  great 
part  of  Egypt  furnifhed  from  thence,  ibid. 
Amrah ,  remarkable  mofque  of  that  name  at 
Cairo ,  2  8 

Amrou-Ben-As ,  Babylon  befiged  by  him,  26 
Antar  (King)  tower  of,  69.  Tradition  of  build¬ 
ings  of  his  near  Babylon,  ibid. 

Antelope ,  123 

Antinoopolis ,  a  ruined  city,  now  Enfineh,  73. 
Built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  in  honour  of 
Antinous,  ibid. 

Antirrhodes  (Ifle)  5.  Thought  to  have  been  over¬ 
flowed  by  the  fea,  ibid. 

Antiquity  (Several  remains  of)  brought  from  Egypt, 
defcribed,  2 1 1 .  feqq.  Conjectures  about 
fome  of  them,  ibid. 


Antony. 
*  * 
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Antony ,  the  Timonium  at  Alexandria  built  by 
him,  5.  Overcome  by  Auguftus  at  Nicopo- 

Antony  (St.)  convent  of,  70.  Pretended  relicks, 
and  traditions  of  him,  ibid.  Said  to  have 
founded  the  monadic  life,  ibid.  See  alfo  127. 

Anubis  vvorfhipped  at  Cynopolis,  7  f  .  Conjecture 
of  the'reafon  why  his  ftatues  have  the  head  of 
a  Dog,  ibid.  See  Mythology. 

Aphioum  or  Opium,  by  whom  much  ufed,  18 1. 

Aphroditopolis,  the  city' of  Venus,  111. 

Apis ,  a  bull  fo  named,  worftiipped  at  Memphis, 
23,  41,  (Ac. 

Apollinopolis ,  the  lefs,  now  Cous,  89 

Aque  duffs,  at  Aboukir,  n.  ■  Magnificent  one  at 
Cairo,  27,  35.  Ruinous  one,  35. 

Arabia ,  its  divifion,  136.  - Foelix,  fituation 

and  extent,  ibid. - Petrsea,  fituation  and  ex¬ 
tent,  ibid. - -  Deferta,  fituation  and  extent, 

ibid.  Black  mountains  in  Arabia  Petraea,  Pto¬ 
lemy’s  account  of  them,  ibid.  Defcription  of 
Arabia  Peti  pa,  ibid.  (A  feqq.  Natural  hiflory, 
154.  Furnifhed  with  corn  from  Egypt,  204. 
Plants  of,  a  lift  of  them,  281,  &  feqq. 

Arabic  (Gum)  whence  produced,  69 

Arabs ,  their  genius,  10.  Exercifes  on  horfe- 
back,  57.  Under  no  government,  71.  In- 
ftances  of  their  avarice,  and  difpofition  to 
thefts  and  robberies,  72,  82,  139,  142,  159, 
(Ac.  Extraordinary  inftance  of  fidelity  in  one, 
1 14.  Manner  of  life,  137,  177,  (Ac.  Po¬ 
verty,  ibid.  Government,  ibid.  See  Sheiks. 
Honefty  to  one  another,  138.  Liberality,  ibid. 
One  a  protection  againft  all  the  reft,  ibid.  Me¬ 
thod  of  getting  water,  139*  Manner  of  ma¬ 
king  up  differences,  140.  Honefty  of  thofe 
who  live  near  Tor,  141.  Divifion,  177, 
178.  Skill  in  managing  their  horfes  and  pikes, 
(Ac.  ibid.  Of  an  inquifitive  difpofition,  18 1. 
Manner  of  falutation,  182.  Addrefs  very  ele¬ 
gant  in  fome  refpeCts,  ibid.  Manner  of  eating, 
183.  Hofpitality,  ibid.  Poverty  of  the  lower 
fort  of  people,  ibid. 

Arches ,  great  number  in  the  aqueduCt  at  Cairo, 
27.  Conjecture  about  the  invention  of  them, 
219,  (Ac.  Very  rare  in  Egypt,  220 

Archemounain  (Village)  74.  ConjeCtured  to  ftand 
on  the  ruins  of  Hermopolis,  ibid.  Temple, 
127 

Archimandrite ,  nature  of  that  ecclefiaftical  digni¬ 
ty.  1 52 

Architecture  of  Egypt,  194.  That  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  their  houfes  very  mean,  ibid.  Of 
the  Mamaluke  times  grand,  ibid.  Egyp¬ 
tian  among  the  firft  effays  of  that  art,  215. 
Greek,  little  of,  to  be  feen  in  Egypt,  ibid. 
Gradual  improvement  in  it  to  be  obferved 
from  ‘the  remains  of  antiquity,  ibid.  Conje¬ 
cture  about  the  original  of  the  Corinthian  or¬ 
der,  ibid.  Proportion  in  the  Egyptian  pillars 
not  cafily  fixed,  ibid.  See  alio  2 1 6,  (A  feqq. 
Roofs,  216.  Capitals,  217.  Entablature, 
218.  Cornices,  Doors,  219.  Sculpture,  z&i. 
(A  feqq.  Arch,  2 1 9,  220.  Private  buildings, 
ibid. 

Arrafat  (Mount)  devotions  paid  there  by  the  pil¬ 
grims  to  Mecca,  189 

Arftnoe ,  55.  Suppofed  to  have  flood  where 
Faiume  does  now,  ibid.  See  Faiume.  Said 
to  have  been  the  1110ft  beautiful  fpot  in  Egypt, 


57.  Produced  the  olive  naturally,  ibid.  Py¬ 
ramids,  ibid.  Called  the  city  of  Crocodiles, 
and  why,  59.  Strabo’s  account  of  its  fitua¬ 
tion  and  extent,  (Ac.  and  conjectures,  133. 
Account  of  the  antient  city  and  port,  (Ac.  ibid. 
Artois  (Earl  of)  drowned  near  Manfoura,  20 
Arts ,  what  they  were  in  their  infancy,  and  their 
gradual  improvements,  how  to  be  judged  of, 
212 

Affes,  univerfally  ufed  in  Cairo,  207.  Number 
fuppofed  to  be  in  that  city,  ibid. 

AJfouan ,  a  fmall  town,  1 1 6.  Ruins  of  antient 
Syene,  ibid.  Hieroglyphics  on  the  rocks  there, 
119.  Accidents  that  happened  there,  ibid. 
Quarries  of  granite,  120.  Remains  of  a  wall, 
and  conjectures  about  it,  ibid. 

Aflronomy ,  flourifhed  greatly  at  Thebes,  109 
Afychis  (King)  laborious  method  taken  by  him  to 
build  a  pyramid,  53 
Afylum ,  of  Ofiris,  17 
Attakah  (Mount)  138 

Auguftus ,  tomb  of  Alexander  viewed  by  him,  4. 

His  victory  over  Antony  at  Nicopolis,  1 1 . 
Azabs,  military  body  fo  called,  164.  Have 
charge  of  the  country  round  Cairo,  165.  Their 
great  power,  ibid. 

B 

BAalbait ,  18,  21.  Moft  magnificent  remains 
in  Egypt  there,  2 1 

Baalbeis ,  fuppofed  the  fame  with  Themaie  and 
Heracleopolis,  20,  161 

Babel-Zuile ,  one  of  the  gates  of  Cairo  fo  called, 
30.  Tradition  of  a  Sultan’s  having  been  hang¬ 
ed  under  it,  ibid. 

Babylon ,  fuppofed  to  have  been  near  the  place 
where  Cairo  {bands  now,  25.  Befieged  by 
Amrou-Ben-As,  ibid. 

Bacchus ,  how  he  came  to  be  worfhipped,  (Ac. 

223 

Bader ifheeh,  56 

Bagnios ,  at  Cairo,  36.  At  Arftnoe,  59 

Bah  arum  (Vale  of)  137 

Baheirah ,  1 6 1 

Baher-Bellomah ,  1  o 

Bahr-Jofeph ,  60,  64 

Baiamout.  See  Arftnoe. 

Bait-el-Pharaone.  See  Houfe  of  Pharaoh. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  tradition  about  it,  245 
Balfam  Garden,  at  Heliopolis,  ibid. 

Barbara  (St.)  Pretended  relicks  of  her  at  Cairo, 
27 

Bardis ,  84 

Bar  each ,  valley,  158 

Barley  (Liquor  made  of)  by  whom  invented,  226 
Baths  of  Mofes,  14 1.  Suppofed  the  antient  E- 
lim,  ibid. 

Battle.  See  Benimfar. 

Bats ,  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  210 
Bafetin ,  gardens  of,  near  Cairo,  35 
Beccafgo ,  bird  fo  called,  2 1  o 
Becmes ,  what,  58 

Beer ,  made  by  the  Turks,  182.  Mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  ibid. 

Bees ,  ftrange  Method  of  managing  them,  2 1  o 
Benalhajfar ,  ruins  of  a  city  there,  22.  Conje¬ 
ctured  to  be  the  antient  Bubaftus,  Phibefeth  of 
the  Scripture,  ibid. 

Benefuief. ,  town,  70.  Manufacture  there,  71 

Beni - 
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Bcni-Soliman ,  people  fo  called,  137.  Their  Sheik 
iuperior  to  all  the  others,  ibid. 

Benimfar ,  and  Sheik-Faddle,  battle  between  thofe 
villages,  127 
Benifo  days ,  what,  1 84 

Berangieh ,  71.  Suppofed  the  fame  with  Cyno- 
polis, 

Berberines ,  a  people  from  Nubia,  at  Cairo,  38 
■Befa ,  73 

(Divan  of)  at  Cairo,  33,  */<■.  Eight  aflaf- 
finated  at  once,  72.  See  Tunis. 

Bezejlans^  what,  3 1 
Biban-el-Meluke ,  97 
Bibeb,  town,  71 

Bible ,  manufeript  of  it  at  Cairo,  pretended  to 
have  been  written  by  Ezra,  and  ftrange  tradi¬ 
tion  about  it,  28 
Bijige ,  obelifk  fo  called,  59 
Bikiere.  See  Aboukir. 

Biram ,  Turkifh  feaft  fo  called,  85 
Birds  (Catacombs  of.)  See  Catacombs. 

Bir-Elaham ,  the  only  fpring  in  Egypt,  78 
Bir-el-Hammer ,  159.  Dead  bodies  left  in  the 
road  there, 

Bir-el-Suez ,  well'fo  called,  132 
Birk-el-Garieh  (Lake)  65 

Bifhopricks ,  Egyptian  and  others  under  the  patri¬ 
arch  of  Alexandria,  catalogue  of  them  from 
the  patriarch’s  map,  279,  e/  feqq. 

Bijhops,  in  Egypt,  their  general  employment,  70 
Bitumen ,  how  ufed  in  embalming,  <?/c.  232 
Blindnefs ,  how  occafioned  in  Egypt,  iq£ 

(Wild)  17 

ifotfAr,  in  Egypt,  deferibed,  69 
Bolbitinum ,  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  1 3 
Boltin,  fuppofed  to  be  the  old  Butus,  16 
Botargo ,  what,  18 

Bouche ,  probably  the  fame  with  Ptolemais,  70 
Bricks  (unburnt)  manner  of  making  them,  53 
Bridges ,  to  the  ifle  Pharos,  2.  At  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  5.  At  Metrahenny,  41.  At 
Saccara,  48.  At  Daffiour,  56.  AtArfinoe, 
58,  59.  At  Sciout,  75.  At  Kept,  88 
Brulos,  a  lake  near  Rofetto,  1 6 
Bubajlic  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  fame  with  the 
Pelufiac,  18 
Bucolis ,  5 
Buffaloes ,  207 

ZfoAzr,  port  of  Cairo,  28,  29.  Cuftom-houfe  and 
bagnio  there,  ibid. 

Burial-place  of  the  Kings  at  Alexandria,  4.  Of 
Ofiris,  17.  Of  Sheik  Duise,  near  Cairo,  36. 

Of  Keid  Bey,  etc.  ibid. 

Bufh  (Holy)  chapel  of,  1 50 
Bufiris ,  18.  Conjecture  about  its  fituation,  21 
Bufiritic  Branch  of  the  Nile,  ibid. 

Bufiris  (King)  city  Thebes  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  him,  91 

C 

CADIS,  at  Cairo,  170.  Sent  yearly  from 
Conftantinople  only  to  certain  places,  ibid. 
Cadilijkier ,  nature  of  his  office,  ibid.  Sends  Ca- 
/dis  to  m’oft  towns  in  Egypt,  ibid. 

Ccefarium,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  temple  to  Cse- 
far,  5. 

Caia ,  what,  1 63,  165 
Caimacam ,  nature  of  his  Office,  1 66 
Cairo ,  Embarkation  for  it,  1 6.  Arrival  there, 

17.  Suppofed  to  ftand  on  or  near  the  fite  of 
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old  Bablyon,  25.  Caftlc,  ibid.  Cafr  Kie- 
man,  ibid.  Confifts  of  three  cities,  ibid.  An 
tiently  called  Mefr,  25.  And  likewife  Foft- 
hath,  and  why,  26.  By  the  Arabs,  Caher, 
ibid.  Account  of  the  building  of  it,  by  the 
Arabic  Hiftorians,  ibid.  Kebafeh,  now  ruinous, 
ibid.  Roida,  ibid.  Jofeph’s  Granaries,  ibid. 
Noble  aqueduCt,  27.  Canal,  fuppofed  to  be 
that  of  Trajan,  ibid.  Annual  ceremony  of 
opening  the  canal,  ibid.  Tradition  of  their 
facrificing  a  virgin  every  year  to  the  Nile,  ibid. 
Pillar  of  earth  fet  up,  etc.  in  place  of  that  an- 
tient  ceremony,  ibid.  Copti  churches,  ibid. 
— of  St.  Barbara,  and  pretended  relicks  of  that 
Saint,  ibid.  - of  St.  Sergius,  ibid.  Tradi¬ 

tion  of  the  holy  family’s  having  been  in  it, 
ibid.  - - of  St.  George,  and  fuperftitious  tra¬ 

ditions  about  it,  28.  Synagogue  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  ibid.  Convent  of  Francifcans,  ibid. 
Remarkable  mofque  called  Amrah,  ibid.  Mofque 
of  Omar,  ibid.  Ifle  Roida,  its  beauties,  ibid. 
Mikias,  or  houfe  in  which  is  the  pillar  for 
meafuring  the  rife  of  the  Nile,  ibid.  Cafla- 
raline,  gardens  there,  29.  Convent  of  Der- 
viffies,  and  their  manner  of  life,  ibid.  Port, 
cuftom-houfe,  ware-houfes  and  bagnio,  ibid* 
New  Cairo,  ibid.  Walls,  now  ruinous,  ibid. 
Gates,  30.  Canal,  ibid.  Lakes  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  City,  ibid.  Beautiful  profpeft  they 
yield  when  filled  by  the  Nile  and  covered  with 
boats,  and  after,  when  dry  and  covered  with 
growing  corn,  ibid.  Streets,  ibid .  Well 

watched  in  the  night,  31.  Bezeftans,  or  ex¬ 
changes,  ibid.  Houfes,  their  outward  appear¬ 
ance  mean,  ibid.  Mofques,  ibid. - of  Sul¬ 
tan  Haffan,  a  magnificent  building,  ibid. _ . 

of  Kubbe-el-Azab,  a  very  beautiful  one,  ibid * 
Tailoun,  32.  Antient  palace,  ibid.  Fountain 
of  Treafure,  or  of  Lovers,  ibid.  Mofque  re- 
fembling  that  at  Mecca,  ibid.  Caftle,  ibid, 
Jofeph’s  hall,  33.  Prifon,  ibid.  Divan,  ibid. 
Mint,  ibid.  Jofeph’s  well,  34.  CarafFa,  35, 
Tombs  there,  ibid.  Univerfity  conjectured 
to  have  been  there,  ibid.  Ruins  of  convents, 
ibid.  Mofque  of  El-Imam-Shafei,  ibid.  Gar¬ 
dens  of  Bafetin,  ibid.  Jews  burial-place,  ibid. 
Mount  Duise,  and  grottos,  36.  Mofque  of  Sheik 
Duise,  ibid.  Place  for  prayer,  ibid.  Burial-place, 
and  magnificent  tombs,  with  mofques  over 
them,  ibid.  Bagnios,  ibid.  Canes,  37.  Houfes, 
ibid.  Saloons  for  the  women,  and  their  con¬ 
finement  at  Cairo,  ibid.  Magnificent  houfe 
faid  to  have  been  built  by  a  Sultan,  37.  Num¬ 
ber  of  people  fuppofed  to  be  in  Cairo,  38. 
Inhabitants,  a  mixed  people  of  many  nations, 
ibid.  Trade  and  manufactures,  39.  The  molt 
confiderable  place  in  Egypt  for  trade,  ibid. 

Arrival  there  from  the  cataraCts,  129.  - - 

arrival  there  from  Mount  Sinai,  160. - . 

departure  thence  for  Rofetto,  ibid.  Cadis, 
170.  Kabani,  ibid.  Divifion  of  the  city, 
ibid.  Prophecy,  that  it  is  to  be  taken  by  a 
woman  on  horfeback,  192.  Aides  univerfally 
ufed  there,  and  number  fuppofed  to  be  in  the 
city,  207. 

Calig-el-Eheram ,  canal  fo  called,  56. 

Cambyfes ,  Egypt  conquered  by  him,  1.  His 
army  buried  in  the  lands,  in  their  expedition 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  84. 
Camels ,  their  manner  of  travelling,  feeding,  etc. 

1 31.  In  great  danger  if  they  fall,  141, 
G  g  g  g  Wonder- 
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wonderfully  fitted  for  travelling  in  deferts,  207* 
Seldom  kill’d  for  food,  208.  Method  of  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  the  hot  feafbn,  ibid. 

Campion ,  one  of  the  Mamaluke  Kings,  faid  to 
have  erected  the  aquedudt  at  Cairo,  27 
■Canals ,  near  Foua,  16.  At  Manfoura,  20.  Of 
Thabanea,  2 1 .  Of  the  Kings,  22.  AtCairo, 
27,  30,  etc.  Of  the  pyramids,  56.  Of  Ta- 
miea,  ibid.  At  Arfinoe,  58.  Bahr  Jofeph, 
60,  64.  Of  Moeris,  64,  Of  Sciout,  75.  Of 
Akmim,  76.  Of  Kena,  87.  Of  Kept,  88. 
Of  Trajan  at  Suez,  133.  Intention  of  Sefo- 
itris  in  making  the  canals  of  Egypt,  197.  The 
great  advantage  Egypt  has  received  from  them, 
249,  252 

Candia ,  antiently  Crete,  1 60.  Embarkation  for 
it  from  Rofetto,  ibid.  See  Crete. 

Canes ,  what,  37.  At  Cairo,  ibid.  At  Bulac, 
ibid. 

Cannon ,  of  an  old  fafhion,  at  Rofetto,  1 5 
Canopic,  branch  of  the  Nile,  13,  16 
Canopus  (Canal  of)  4,  6,  to.  Whence  it  receives 
its  name,  13.  Pillars  for  directing  the  way 
near  it,  ib. 

Capitals  (Egyptian)  2 1 7,  2 1 8.  Conje&ure  about 
their  origin,  21 7 
Captan ,  nature  of  that  office,  1 3  3 
Caraffia ,  fuburbs  of  Cairo,  35 
Caravans ,  55.  Author  travels  along  with  one, 
13 1,  &  feqq.  Manner  of  travelling,  ibid.  & 
feqq.  In  danger  of  being  robbed,  ib.  Drefs, 
ceremonies,  etc.  of  the  pilgrims,  187.  Cara¬ 
van  for  Mecca,  ibid.  See  Mecca,  Trade  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  number  of  people  who  travel  in 
the  caravan,  ibid.  Proceffion  to  Mecca  de- 
fcribed,  261.  Rout  from  Cairo  to  Mecca, 
265 

Carnack,  part  of  antient  Thebes,  90.  See  Thebes. 
Ruins  of  a  magnificent  temple,  ib.  Encamp¬ 
ment  of  the  Sheiks,  ib. 

Caroon  (Town  of)  61.  Conjedure  about  the  rife 
of  the  fable  of  Charon,  65.  King  of  that 
name,  ftrange  tradition  about  the  keys  of  his 
treafure,  ibid. 

Cajhifs ,  and  Cafhiflics,  1 6 1 
Cafiotis ,  136 
Coffins  (Mount)  18 

Cajlles ,  at  Alexandria,  7.  At  Bikiere,  11.  At 
Rofetto,  15.  At  Damiata,  19.  At  Cairo, 
25,  32.  At  the  Labyrinth,  62.  At  Adje- 
route,  132.  OfShedur,  139.  At  Tor,  141, 
142 

Catacombs ,  at  Alexandria,  0.  At  Saccara,  49. 
Of  the  birds,  ib.  Near  the  pyramid  of  fteps, 
53.  Defcription  and  meafures,  ib.  Of  the 
birds  defcribed,  54 

Cat  nr  alls ,  of  the  Nile,  1 2 1 .  People  moftly  black 
there,  ib.  Appearance  of  thofe  parts,  ib.  Ca¬ 
taracts  defcribed,  ib.  Author’s  voyage  from 
thence  to  Damiata,  ib.  &  feqq. 

Cateia ,  antient  name  ofTailoun*  32 
Catharine  (St.)  7,  144,  150.  convent  of.  See 
Sinai  (Mount.) 

Cats ,  held  in  veneration  by  the  Turks,  209.  In 
antient  times,  death  to  kill  them,  ib. 

Caufey ,  prodigious  one  made  for  bringing  the  Ma¬ 
terials  for  building  the  pyramids,  42.  At  Sac¬ 
cara,  49 

Cephrenes ,  faid  to  have  built  the  fecond  pyramid 
at  Gize,  45 

Cerajles,  Vipers  fo  call’d  by  the  antients,  208. 


Cerefia ,  73 

Chain ,  faid  to  have  been  flretched  acrofs  the  Nile 
to  flop  a  pafs,  1 14 

Champfa ,  antient  name  of  the  crocodile,  203. 

Chaoufes ,  who,  166 

Char  aims,  orEffenes,  who,  177 

Charon ,  fable  of,  conjecture  about  its  rife,  65. 

Chemmes ,  766 

Cheops ,  King  of  Egypt,  faid  to  have  built  one  of 
the  pyramids,  42.  —  daughter  faid  to  have 
proftituted  herfelf  by  his  command,  47. 

Cherkes ,  a  body  of  foldiers  fo  call’d,  32 

Chickens ,  hatched  in  ovens  at  Cairo,  38.  Method 
defcribed,  268 

Chrijlians ,  tumults  againft  them,  how  occafioned, 
20.  Forces  defeated  at  Manfoura,  ib.  In 
Cairo,  27.  Village  of,  near  Antinoopolis,  and 
fuperftitious  opinion  of  the  Mahometans  a- 
bout  it,  ib.  At  Manfalouth,  75.  At  Sciout, 
ib.  At  Akmim,  77.  Great  refort  to  Kept, 
in  times  of  perfecution,  88.  At  Nequade,  89. 
Patent  of  Mahomet  to  them,  268 

Chrijlmas ,  Copti  ceremonies  at  that  time,  80. 
Author’s  entertainment  on  that  day,  ib. 

Cijlerns ,  feen  under  water,  2.  Of  Alexandria,  6. 

Cleopatra ,  24 

Cleopatris ,  conjectures  about  its  fituation,  133. 

Climate ,  of  Egypt.  See  Egypt. 

Clover ,  in  Egypt,  fupplies  the  place  of  grafs, 
204. 

Clyfma ,  138.  Conjecture  about  its  fituation,  ib. 

Cobii ,  60 

Codrickjhan ,  hills  fo  called,  73 

Coffin ,  golden  one  of  Alexander  the  Great,  4.  Of 
the  mummies,  232.  Manner  of  painting  them, 
etc.  ib.  See  Mummies. 

Coloquintida ,  122 

Colojffus ,  in  the  lake  Moeris,  65.  AtAmara,  87. 
At  Carnack,  92,  93.  Near  Medinet  Habou, 
101.  At  Luxerein,  107 

Com-Ombo ,  the  antient  Ombos,  115.  Ruins, 
grand  gate,  etc.  ib.  Port  Lafherrad,  ib.  Ac¬ 
cidents  there,  ib.  People  fubjeCt  to  no  go¬ 
vernment,  ib. 

Conful  (Engliffi)  his  entrance  into  the  city  of 
Cairo,  1 7.  At  Cairo,  no  Chriftians  but  con- 
fuls  allow’d  to  ride  on  horfes,  1 9 1 . 

Convents ,  of  St.  Michael,  near  Cairo,  25.  Of 
Dervifhes  at  Caffaraline,  29.  Of  Dervifhes  at 
Caraffa,  35.  Of  Francifcans  at  Cairo,  38. 
Of  Francifcans  at  Faiume,  58.  At  the  Jake 
Mceris,  65.  At  Cafr  Caroon,  66.  Of  St.  An¬ 
thony,  70.  Of  St.  George  at  Bibeh,  71. 
At  Jebel-Ockfeir,  73.  Obliged  to  entertain 
all  comers,  ib.  At  Antinoopolis,  ib.  At  Man¬ 
falouth,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  75.  At  Akmim, 
77.  Of  the  martyrs,  78.  Of  Dermadoud, 
ib.  Others  near,  79.  Of  Embefhnuda,  ib. 
Of  Der-Embabfhai,  ib.  Of  Der-el-Hadid, 
and  Der-Embabffiag,  8 1 .  Of  Girge,  82.  Of 
Francifcans  there,  ib.  Of  Francifcans  at  Fur- 
fhout,  84.  At  Cous,  91.  Of  the  Martyrs, 
1 1 2.  Of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul,  128.  Of 
St.  Geminiani,  129.  Of  mount  Sinai,  at  Cairo, 
130.  Of  mount  Sinai,  at  Tor,  141.  Of 
mount  Sinai,  at  mount  Sinai,  14.?*  Of  the 
forty  martyrs,  144.  Great  convent  of  mount 
Sinai.  See  Sinai  (Mount.) 

Coptis ,  17.  In  the  deferts  of  St.  Macarius,  ib. 
Chriftians,  20.  Convents  near  Babylon,  25. 
Churches  in  old  Cairo,  27.  At  Faiume,  58. 

Great 
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Great  numbers  at  Arfinoe,  59.  At  Akmim, 
77-  Ceremonies  at  Chriftmas,  80.  Firft  rife 
of  the  name,  88.  Very  ufeful  in  Egypt,  1  j6. 
Their  worfhip,  etc.  ib.  Peculiar  cuftom  with 
regard  to  their  children,  177.  Hatred  of  the 
Greeks  and  Europeans,  ib.  Inferiors  kept  in 
great  fubjedion  by  fuperiors,  182.  Whence  fup- 
pofed  to  have  received  their  name,  244.  Their 
averfion  to  the  Franks  and  Greeks,  and  caufe 
of  it,  ib.  How  they  came  to  have  authority 
in  Egypt,  ib.  Patriarch,  how  eleded,  245. 
Their  ceremonies  refemble  thofe  of  the  Greek 
church,  ib.  Coptic,  the  antient  language  of 
Egypt,  and  how  it  came  to  be  corrupted,  ib. 
Priefts,  many  of  them  cannot  read  their  liturgy, 
ib.  Several  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  ib. 
d?  feqq.  Pradife  failing  much,  256.  Times 
of  their  fails,  ib.  Whimfical  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  patriarch’s  leave  to  eat  eggs  in  lent, 

M  6.  Marriages  and  divorce,  ib.  Confecra- 
tion  of  holy  oil,  ib.  Baptifm,  ib.  et  247.  Ce¬ 
remonies  at  Chriftmas  defcribed,  ibid.  feqq. 
Coral ,  135,  141,  142 
Corban-Biram  (Feail)  189 
Corinthian  order  in  architedure,  conjedure  about 
its  original,  2  t  5 

Cornices ,  in  the  Egyptian  architedure,  219. 

Corondel ,  137 

Cofmas  and  Damianus  (SS.)  149 
Cojfeir  (Port  of)  136 
Co  urn- el- Arab  (Hill)  71 
Couphe  charader,  the  antient  Arabic,  3 1 
Cous  (Port  of)  89.  Amiferable  town,?£.  Antiently 
Little  Apollinopolis,  ib.  Remains  of  a  tem¬ 
ple  there,  ib.  Church  and  convent,  ib. 

Crete  (Labyrinth  of)  61.  By  whom,  and  after 
what  model  faid  to  have  been  built,  ib. 

Crocodiles ,  worihipped  at  Arfinoe,  and  the  city 
call’d  The  city  of  crocodiles,  59.  Tombs  in 
the  Labyrinth,  61.  Seldom  go  below  the  con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Anthony,  70.  Superilitious  man¬ 
ner  of  accounting  for  that,  ib.  People  of  Ten- 
tyra,  enemies  and  deilroyers  of  them,  85.  City 
of,  conjedures  about  it,  112.  Very  nume¬ 
rous  near  Ombus,  114.  Worihipped  at  Om- 
bus,  1 15.  Tame  there,  ib.  Said  to  have 
no  tongue,  202.  Eggs,  and  manner  of  hatch¬ 
ing,  203.  Opinion  of  the  Ichneumon’s  kil¬ 
ling  them,  ib.  Account  of  their  manner  of 
catching  their  prey,  ib.  Method  of  killing 
them,  ib.  What  places  they  frequent,  ib. 
Agreement  between  the  antient  and  modern 
names  of  that  animal,  ib. 

Cujloms  of  Egypt,  172,  et  feqq. 

Cyale  tree.  See  Acacia. 

D 

/ED  ALUS.  See  Crete. 

Dahab ,  conjedured  to  be  the  antient  Ezion- 
geber^  137 

Damiata ,  its  inhabitants,  etc.  18.  Road  for 
fhips,  19.  Situation,  ib.  Cuilom-houfc,  and 
tower,  ib.  Charader  of  the  people,  ib.  A- 
verfion  to  Europeans,  and  caufe,  ib.  Taken  by 
the  Chriilians,  ib.  Surrendred  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  ib.  Danger  of  appearing  in  European 
drefs  there,  ib.  Inilance  of  the  villany  of  the 
inhabitants,  20.  Trade,  ib. 

Darius ,  canal  of  the  Kings,  probably  carried  on 
by  him,  22 
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Da/hour ,  49 

Date-tree ,  196.  Notion  that  ropes  and  bafkets 
made  of  its  bark  and  leaves  do  not  communi¬ 
cate  the  plague,  ib. 

Dathan  and  Abiram ,  tradition  about  the  place 
where  they  were  fwallowed  up,  145 
Davara ,  Pyramids  of,  66 
Delta ,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Egypt,  1.  Adds 
a  great  beauty  to  the  profped  from  Rofetto,  14 
Dembeh ,  a  kind  of  hornet  fo  called,  158 
Dequahalie ,  the  fame  with  Manfoura,  161 
Der-Abou-Ennis ,  convent  fo  called,  75 
Derb-Ejenef \  Derb-Hajar,  etc.  roads  from  Cairo 
to  the  northern  coafts  of  the  Red  fea,  154 
Derb-le-Jah ,  road  fo  called,  and  why,  145 
Der-el-Hadid  (Convent  of)  8  r 
D er- el- Hammer ,  159.  Whimfical  piece  of  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  Mahometans  there,  ib. 

Der-Embabjhag  (Convent  of)  81 
Der-Embabfhai  (Convent  of)  79 
Dermadoud  (Convent  of)  cut  out  of  the  rock,  78. 

Water  of,  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  true  fpring 
in  Egypt,  198 
Dertin  (Village  of)  55 

Dervifhes  (Convent  of)  at  CafTaraline,  29.  Their 
manner  of  life^  ib.  Dancing  ones,  ib.  et  178. 
Diflindions,  drefs,  etc.  ib.  Regarded  for  their 
Poverty,  193 

Diana  (Oracle  of)  near  Rofetto,  16.  Antiently 
called  Bubaflis,  22.  Temple  at  Benalhafiar, 

ib. 

Diar-Frangi ,  country  fo  called  *  and  why,  142. 

Diodorus  Siculus ,  his  opinion  of  the  purpofe  for 
which  the  labyrinth  was  built*  61.  Account 
of  the  fepulchres  of  the  Kings  of  Thebes,  98.' 

Of  Statues,  etc.  at  Luxerein,  107 
Diofpolis ,  Eaft  part  of  Thebes  fo  called  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  91 
Divan ,  at  Cairo,  33.  Of  Beys,  162 
Dogs,  worihipped  at  Cynopolis,  and  why,  71 
Domes  (Ifle  of )  84 
Dome  trees,  80 

Doors  in  the  Egyptian  architedure,  218 
Dragoman  Aga',  what,  165 
Ducks ,  romantic  account  of  a  method  of  catch¬ 
ing  them,  210 

Duise  (Mount)  near  Cairo,  35.  Grottos,  ib.  Ex- 
tenfive  profped  from  thence,  ib. 

E 

ones,  1 7 

ware  (Floats  of)  defcribed,  84,  87 
Eajlern  branch  of  the  Nile,  18 
Ebadie  (Village  of)  73 
Education  (Egyptian)  1 80 
Egypt,  its  government,  1 .  Divifion,  ib.  Length, 

2.  Capital,  ib.  When  it  appears  in  its  great- 
eft  beauty,  16.  River  or  torrent  of,  18.  An¬ 
tiently  called  Mefr,  25.  Architedure  irregu¬ 
lar,  etc.  1 14.  See  Architecture.  Bounds  ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  1 18.  Fewel 
burnt  by  the  common  people,  123.  Conje¬ 
dures  about  its  extent,  etc,  136.  Govern¬ 
ment,  1 61.  et  feqq.  Prefent  divifion  into  up¬ 
per,  lower  and  middle  Egypt,  ib.  Sub-divi- 
fion  into  provinces,  ib.  Lower  Egypt,  its  ex¬ 
tent,  ib.  Number  of  Sangialics  or  Cafhiflics 
in  it,  ib.  Middle  Egypt,  162.  Number  of 
provinces  in  it,  ib.  Upper  Egypt,  ib.  Num¬ 
ber  of  provinces  formerly  faid  to  have  been  in 
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it,  ib.  Many  of  them  now  governed  by  A- 
rabs,  ib.  AH  Egypt  governed  by  a  Pafha 
under  the  Grand  Signor,  ib.  All  the  Lands 
in  Egypt  originally  belonged  to  the  Grand  Sig¬ 
nor,  ib.  Pallia’s  Caia,  163.  Sheik  Belief,  ib. 
Authority  in  Egypt  not  to  be  kept  without 
iuitable  conduct,  ib.  Sangiak  of  upper  Egypt, 
164.  Hiftorical  accounts  and  conjectures  a- 
bout  the  changes  in  the  conftitution  of  Egypt 
by  Sultan  Selim,  etc.  ib.  Millitary  bodies  not 
greatly  in  fubjeCtion  to  the  Porte,  165.  E- 
mir-Hadge,  ib.  Tefterdar,  ib.  Guards  of 
city  and  country,  ib.  Walla,  ib.  Meteffib, 
ib.  Government  of  villages,  166.  Caima- 
cam,  ib.  Military,  ib.  Spahis  or  horfe,  ib. 
Slaves,  167.  Infantry,  ib.  Janizaries,  ib.  et 
feqq.  Azabs,  162.  Great  authority  of  thefe 
two  bodies,  ib.  Different  caufes  ol  tumults 
in  Egypt,  and  at  Conftantinople,  ib.  Egypt 
obliged  to  furnifh  the  Grand  Signor  with  three 
thouland  foldiers  every  three  years,  170.  Ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  17 1,  et  feqq.  Cadi- 
lifkier,  ib.  Nakib,  ib.  Cadis  in  Cairo,  ib. 
Kabani,  ib.  Great  veneration  paid  to  thole 
who  profefs  the  law,  ib.  Decifions  precarious, 
but  expeditious,  171.  Sheiks  of  Mofques,  ib. 
Relations  of  Mahomet,  their  privileges,  ib. 
Revenues  of  the  Grand  Signor,  ib.  et  feqq. 
Landed  intereft,  172.  Conjectures  about  the 
Conftitution  of  Egypt  in  former  times,  ib. 
Manner  of  buying  lands,  and  frauds  in  it,  ib. 
Lands  belonging  to  Mecca,  ib.  Cuftoms,  ib. 
et  feqq.  Poll-tax,  173.  Trade,  ib.  et  feqq. 
Export  and  import,  ib.  Manufactures,  174. 
That  of  linen  now  funk,  ib.  Mechanic  arts 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Chriftians,  ib.  Egyp¬ 
tian  pebbles,  how  wrought,  175.  Red  leather, 
ib.  Mechanic  artifts  in  Cairo  inferior  to  thofe  of 
Conftantinople,  ib.  Sal  Armoniac,  ib.  Money, 
ib.  Weights  and  meafures,  ib.  Caravans,  and 
their  trade,  ib.  See  Caravans.  Religion,  ib.  et 
feqq.  Coptis,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  1 77. 
Inhabitants,  ib.  Filaws,  ib.  Arabs,  ib.  E- 
gyptians  a  lazy  people,  ib.  Conjecture  about 
the  original  of  their  mythology,  ib.  Temper 
malicious  and  envious,  ib.  Sufpicious  of  tra¬ 
vellers,  ib.  Turks,  who  fo  called  by  way  of 
diftinCtion,  178.  Dervifhes,  ib.  See  Ber- 
vijhes.  Policy  of  the  Egyptians,  ib.  Some 
inftances  of  it,  179,  180.  Education,  180.  Be¬ 
lief  of  predeftination,  and  its  effeCt  upon  their, 
conduCt,  ib.  Avarice,  181.  Not  afraid  of 
the  Plague,  ib.  Devotion,  ib.  Pray  much 
in  public,  at  vifits,  etc.  ib.  Manners  and  cu- 
ftoms,  ib.  Do  not  grieve  much  for  the  lofs  of 
relations,  ib.  Fond  of  their  children,  ib.  Ufe 
heating  things  to  chear  them,  ib.  Notion  of 
magic,  and  of  the  evil  eye,  ib.  Drefs,  189. 
et  feqq.  Conjecture  about  the  original  of  the 
furplice,  ib.  Papouches,  190.  Green  only  to 
be  worn  by  the  relations  of  Mahomet,  191. 
Drefs  of  the  women,  ib.  See  Women.  Coffee- 
houfes,  193.  Frugal  ia  their  living,  ib.  Great 
men  extravagant  in  the  number  of  their  Haves 
and  horfes,  ib.  Horfes,  their  qualities,  ib. 
People,  not  well-favoured,  flovenly,  fwarthy, 
etc.  ib.  Mamaluke  drefs,  ib.  Architecture, 
194.  Set  Architecture.  Climate,  195.  .  Dan¬ 
ger  of  catching  colds,  ib.  Rains,  at  what  fea- 
fons,  ib.  Thunders  and  earthquakes,  ib.  Su- 
perftitious  opinion  about  them,  ib.  Winds, 
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ib.  Duft  raifed  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by 
the  winds,  ib.  Difeafes,  196.  Strange  effeCt 
aferibed  to  frights,  ib.  Soil,  ib.  Petrifactions, 
ib.  Caufes  of  the  fruitfulnefs  of  Egypt,  ib. 
Antient  ftate  of  the  foil,  ib.  Water,  198. 
See.  Water.  Nile.  See  Nile.  Method  of  wa¬ 
tering  the  country  by  the  canals,  199.  A 
defeent  from  the  river,  ibid.  Not  practi¬ 
cable  to  water  fome  parts  of  Egypt  by  labour, 
and  why,  200.  Management  of  the  canals, 
201.  Vegetables,  ib.  et  feqq.  Egypt,  of  old 
the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  now 
of  the  Turkifh,  204.  Clover  fown  inftead  of 
grafs,  ib.  Two  harvefts  in  the  year,  ib.  The 
leveral  forts  of  grain  produced  there,  ib.  Di- 
verfe  other  vegetables,  205.  Trees,  ib.  To 
be  queftioned,  if  there  are  any  of  the  natural 
growth  of  the  country,  ib.  Lift  of  trees  in 
Egpyt,  ib.  et  feqq.  Animals,  207,  et  feqq. 
Reptiles,  208.  Birds,  209,  et  feqq.  Manner 
of  fitting  upon  the  hams  in  Egypt,  211.  E- 
gyptians,  inventors  of  arts,  but  too  opi- 
nionative  to  learn  the  improvements  made 
in  them  by  the  Greeks,  etc.  212,  215.  An¬ 
tient  weights,  214.  Antient  private  build¬ 
ings,  220.  Suppofed  to  have  been  very  mean, 
ib.  No  remains  of  them  to  be  feen  now,  ib. 
Mythology.  See  Mythology.  Hieroglyphics, 
See  Hieroglyphics,  and  Writing.  Lower  E- 
gypt,  before  the  times  of  Menes,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  marfli,  till  drained  by  the  ca¬ 
nals,  249.  Soil  of,  conjeCtures  about  its  rife 
from  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
250,  251.  Bilhoprics  of,  catalogue  of  them, 
279,  et.  feqq.  Plants  of,  lift  of  them,  281, 
et  feqq. 

Ein-Moufeh.  See  Springs  of  Mofes. 

El-Berbi ,  the  antient  Abydus,  83.  Temple  there 
entirely  demolifhed,  ib.  Once  the  fecond  city 
in  the  Thebaid,  ibid. 

Elecat ,  a  people  fo  called,  137 
Elephantine  (Ifle  of)  2,  117.  Extent,  ib.  Tem¬ 
ple  to  Cnuphis,  ib.  Remains  of  a  fmall  tem¬ 
ple  there  ftill,  ib.  Statue,  ib.  Remains  of  a 
grand  gate,  and  a  great  wall,  118.  Room 
cut  out  of  one  ftone,  ib. 

Eleufis,  1 1 

El-Fora[lac  (Canal  of)  160 
El-Gourney  (Village  of)  78 
Elias  (Vale  of)  146.  Chapel  dedicated  to  him, 
ib.  Grotto  in  it,  and  tradition  about  it,  ib. 
Elifha  (Chapel  dedicated  to)  146 
Elmenfhieh  Bafloour,  village,  49 
Eloua  (Province  of)  162.  Peculiar  law  there 
with  regard  to  ftrangers,  ib. 

Embalming  the  dead,  whence  fuppofed  to  have 
taken  rife,  226.  Three  different  manners  of 
it,  230,  et  feqq.  Antients  faid  to  have  pre- 
ferved  the  features,  etc.  by  this  art,  231.  Em¬ 
balming  beafts  and  birds,  whence  that  cuftom 
fuppofed  to  have  taken  rife,  233.  See  Mum¬ 
mies. 

EmbefJmuda  (Convent  of)  79 
Emeralds  (Mountain  of)  89 
Emir-Hadge ,  his  office,  165 
Emperors  (Eaftern)  1 
Encampments  of  Arabian  governors,  7  5 
Englifo  ffiips  employed  in  the  coffee  trade  of  Fe- 
leca,  134 

Entablature,  in  the  Egyptian  architecture,  218 
Epijieme  (Mount)  143.  Whence  fo  called,  147. 

Ruins 
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Ruins  of  a  nunnery  there,  ib.  Hill  Araone, 
and  tradition  about  it,  ib. 

Erment ,  the  antient  Hermonthis,  iio.  Temple 
of  Apollo  there,  ib.  Ruins,  ib.  Jebelin, 
ib.  Aphroditopolis,  ib. 

EJhbon ,  22 

Efne,  a  confiderable  town,  hi.  Conflitution  of 
that  town,  ib.  Temples,  ib.  et  feqq.  Con¬ 
jectures  about  them,  ib.  Defcription  of  them, 
ib.  Suppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Strabo’s 
city  of  crocodiles,  112.  Convent  of  the  Mar¬ 
tyrs,  ib.  '  Tombs,  ib.  Quarries  of  porphyry 
and  granite,  ib.  Remains  of  walls  near,  and 
conjectures  about  them,  113 
Efououd ,  70 

Effenes ,  or  Charaims,  who,  177 
Etfou,  great  Apollinopolis,  113.  Inhabitants  e- 
nemies  to  the  crocodile,  ib.  Temple,  ib.  Ac¬ 
cident  that  happened  there,  ib. 

Ethiopia ,  its  bounds,  1 1 8.  Mountains  of,  upon 
whatoccafion  forfaken  by  men  and  beafts,  199 
Eunoftus ,  2 

Europeans ,  their  manner  of  life  at  Cairo,  38 
Ezra ,  a  manufcript  of  the  bible  faid  to  have 
been  written  by  him,  and  remarkable  tradi¬ 
tion  about  it,  28 

F 

FAIUME ,  fuppofed  to  Hand  upon  the  fite  of 
antient  Arfinoe,  55.  SttArfmoe.  Calhif  of, 
his  character,  ib.  Extent,  inhabitants,  manu¬ 
factures,  etc.  58.  The  refidence  of  feveral 
Sheiks,  ib.  Convent  of  Francifcans,  ib.  Copti 
church,  ib.  Vineyards,  ib.  Wine,  etc.  made 
there,  ib.  Rain  and  hail,  59.  Indifferent 
treatment  there,  ib. 

Fafara ,  1 60.  Salt  lake  there,  ib. 

Fafti  Ramefan,  72.  Falling  much  praCtifed 
by  the  Coptis,  346,  et  feqq. 

Feah  (Turkifh)  called  Biram,  85 
Ferijee ,  what,  189 
Fefeca  (Trade  of)  134 
Fetne,  a  very  fruitful  ifland,  71 
Figs  (Cape  of)  3 
Filaws ,  who,  1 77 
Fire  (Ufe  of)  how  firft  found,  223 
Firmans ,  or  pafports,  copies  of  fome  from  the 
Grand  Signor,  i^o^etfeqq. 

Fijh  of  the  Nile,  202.  None  of  the  European 
kinds  in  the  Nile,  befides  eels  and  mullet,  ib. 

No  fort  of  Ihell-fifh  in  the  Nile,  ib.  See  Hip¬ 
popotamus.  Names  of  diverfe  fifhes,  ib.  La- 
tous,  conjectures  about  it,  ib.  Gurgur,  faid  to 
enter  the  mouth  of  the  crocodile,  and  to  kill 
him,  ib. 

Floats ,  of  earthen  ware,  etc.  84, 1 2 1 
Foua ,  1 6 

Fofihath ,  antient  name  of  Cairo,  26 
Fountain  of  treafures  or  of  lovers,  at  Cairo,  3  2 
Francifcans  (Convents  of)  at  Cairo,  38.  At 
Faiume,  58.  Plundered  by  the  inhabitants, 
ib.  At  Akmin,  77.  At  Girge,  82.  At 
Furfhout,  84 

Franks ,  all  Europeans  fo  called  in  the  eafl,  55. 
Thought,  by  the  Egyptians,  to  be  very  wealthy, 
ib.  Notion  the  Arabs  have,  of  their  defign 
in  travelling  to  thofe  countries,  8  5 
French  fhips  employed  in  the  coffee  trade  from 
Fefeca  to  Gedda,  1 34. 

Furfhout ,  Arrival  at  it,  84.  Poor  and  ruinous, 
VOL.  I. 
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ib.  Place  of  refidence  of  a  great  Sheik, 
ib.  Francifcan  convent,  ib.  Conversion 
with  the  Sheik,  85.  His  garden,  ib.  Re* 
ception  by  him,  on  return  from  the  cataraCts, 

124 

G. 

•  \f 

r^AIi  (Hills  of)  137 
^  Galaktion ,  147 
Galleys  on  the  Nile,  defcribed,  16 
Galofana ,  ruins  vifible  under  water  there,  127 
Garbieh  (Province  of)  20,  161 
Gardens ,  at  Caffaraline,  29.  At  Bafetin,  35.  Of 
Sciout,  75.  Of  the  Sheik  of  Furfhout,  85 
Gates ,  beautiful  one  at  Antinoopolis,  73.  Grand 
one  at  Amara,  86.  Hundred  gates  of  Thebes, 

91.  Ruinous  ones  there,  92,  et  feqq.  Near 
Medinet-Habou,  101.  At  Elephantine,  118 
Gaua-Kiebire ,  fuppofed  the  fame  with  the  antient 
Paffalon,  76.  Ruins  of  a  temple  there,  ib. 

Gaza ,  18 
Gedeheieh ,  137 

Geminiani  (St.)  convent  of,  much  reforted  to  by 
Chriftians,  129 

George  (St.)  church  of,  and  pretended  relicks  of 
that  faint,  28.  Convents  of  55,71. 

Gerod  (village),  60 
Gewoubee  (Mount),  138 

Giants ,  tradition  of  punifhments  inflicted  on  them 
by  Ofiris,  227 

Girge  (Bey  of)  1.  Town,  capital  of  Said,  or 
upper  Egypt,  82.  Convent  of,  ib.  Of  Fran¬ 
cifcans  there,  ib.  Danger  they  live  in,  83. 

Mercenary  behaviour  of  a  Turk  there,  ib. 

Author’s  reception  from  the  Bey,  on  his  return 
from  the  cataraCts,  124 
Gize,  25.  Pyramids  of,  4r.  See  Pyramids. 

Gods  (Egyptian)  hiftory  of,  222,  et  feqq.  See 
Mythology. 

Gold ,  forbidden  to  be  worn  in  Egypt,  except  by 
the  Women,  208 

Gofhen  (Land  of)  conjecture,  that  it  was  the 
country  about  Heliopolis,  24.  Same  with  Ra- 
mefes,  ib. 

Goumenos ,  nature  of  that  ecclefiaftical  dignity, 

152 

Gournou ,  part  of  Thebes  fo  called,  97 
Grain ,  fund ry  kinds  of,  in  Egypt,  204 
Granaries  (Jofeph’s)  at  Cairo,  26.  In  upper  E- 
gypt,  204 

Grand  Signor.  See  Signor. 

Granite  mountains,  and  quarries,  137,  140. 

Grafs ,  none  in  Egypt,  and  how  fupplied,  204 
Greeks ,  at  Suez,  133.  At  Tor,  14 1 
Grottos ,  near  Cairo,  36.  At  Metrahenny,  con¬ 
jectured  to  have  been  fepulchres,  40.  Near 
Codrickfhan,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame, 

73.  At  Archemounain,  74.  Sepulchral,  at 
El-Gournou,  78.  Near  Menfhieh,  82.  Near 
Biban-el-Meluke,  97.  At  Jebel-Hamam-Pha* 
raone,  139.  At  Mount  Sinai,  146 
Groves ,  20,  141 

H. 

TTAJar-Silcily ,  ruins,  grottos,  etc.  there,  114. 

L  River  Nile  very  narrow  there,  ib.  OrigU 
nal  of  the  name,  ib.  Accident  there,  ib. 

Hamatibihara ,  154 

Hamroue  (Port  of)  1 36.  Conjectures  about  it,  ib. 

H  h  h  h  Hamfeen 
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Hamfeen  k afon,  what,  134.— winds,  159 
Harach,  or  poll-tax  in  Egypt,  137 
Haraminteleh ,  ruins  there,  and  conjeftures  about 
them,  13 1 

Harems,  or  women’s  apartments,  183.  See  Wo¬ 
men. 

Harlots ,  48,  67 

Harpocrates  (Statue  of)  brought  from  the  eafl,  de- 
fcribed,  213,214 

Harvejls ,  two  in  the  year  in  Egypt,  204 
HaJJan  (Sultan)  mofque  of,  the  nobleft  in  Cairo,  3 1 
Hauhebi ,  mountains,  154 
Haum ,  what,  204 

Hawks  (City  of)  1 1 3, 1 24.  Ethiopian  facred  one, 
120.  Kind  in  Egypt  not  ravenous,  209.  Held 
in  veneration  by  the  Turks,  ib.  Of  old,  death 
to  kill  them,  ib.  Fabulous  account  of  a  lega¬ 
cy  left  for  their  fupport  in  Cairo,  ib.  Their 
bodies,  and  thofe  of  the  Ibis,  chiefly  found 
among  the  mummies  of  birds,  ib. 

Hebran ,  fountain,  142 
Hele,  village  near  Cairo,  17 
Helena  (St.)  tower  built  by  her  on  Mount  Sinai, 
etc.  146 

Heliopolis  (Antient  city)  now  Matarea,  23.  Sup- 
pofed  to  be  the  On  of  the  fcriptures,  ib.  Sun 
worfhipped  there,  and  the  bull  Mnevis,  ib. 
Fabulous  account  of  its  foundation,  ib.  Priefts 
famous  for  their  learning,  ib.  College,  ib. 
Herodotus  in  drafted  in  the  Egyptian  learning 
there,  ib.  Apartments  of  Plato  and  Eudoxus 
there,  ffiewn  to  Strabo,  ib.  Learning  removed 
from  thence  before  Strabo’s  time,  ib.  Reafon- 
able  to  iuppofe,  that  the  country  about  it  is 
the  Gofhen  of  the  Scriptures,  24 
Heptanomis ,  one  of  the  diviflons  of  Egypt,  1 
Heracleopolis ,  20 

Hercules ,  conjefture  about  him,  71.  Inundation 
of  the  Nile  flopped  by  him,  and  fable  fuppofed 
to  have  taken  rife  from  thence,  225 
Heredy  (Serpent)  76.  Particular  account  of  it, 
and  of  the  fuperftitions  relating  to  it,  125 
Hermits ,  near  Akmim,  etc.  78 
Hermopolis ,  1 6,  74.  Callle  of,  74 
Hermonthis.  See  Erment. 

Herodotus ,  where  inftrufled  in  the  Egyptian  learn¬ 
ing,  23.  His  account  of  the  caufey  near  the 
pyramids,  and  of  the  pyramids,  25.  Of  theufe 
for  which  the  labyrinth  was  built,  61.  Of  the 
pyramids,  etc.  near  it,  62.  Of  Akmim,  the 

antient  Panopolis,  76. -  Of  the  rife  of  the 

Nile,  250 

Hieroglyphics,  21,  23,32,  91,  107.  Of  the  an¬ 
tient  Egyptians,  account  of,  by  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus,  228.  Conjeftures  about  them,  ib.  C? 
feqq.  To  be  fuppofed  that  Mofes  did  not  ufe 
them,  ib.  Whether  they  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  flood  for  words  or  for  things,  ib.  &  feqq. 
Hills ,  artificial,  at  Dalhour,  56.  Entirely  of  oy- 
fler-fhells,  ib. 

Hippo  dr omits,  10 

Hippopotamus ,  fifh  fo  call’d,  202.  Accounts  of, 
and  conjeftures,  ib.  Said  to  bleed  itfelf  for  its 
health,  ib.  Said  to  have  been  once  worlhip- 
ped  in  Egypt,  ib. 

Hoar ,  74. 

.Holy  bu/h  (Chapel  of  the)  r  43 
Holy  family,  tradition  about  them,  24.  Said  to 
have  been  in  a  church  at  Cairo,  27.  Said  to 
have  flaid  feme  time  at  Narach,  75 
Horeb  (Mount)  143 
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Horfes,  no  Chriftian  allow’d  to  ride  on,  at  Cairo, 
except  the  confuls,  1 8.  Of  Egypt,  their  quali¬ 
ties,  193, 208 

Horus ,  his  genealogy,  etc.  227 
Hou  (Town  of)  conjeftured  to  be  the  fame  with 
little  Diofpolis  of  Ptolemy,  8 5 
Houfe  of  Pharaoh,  hill  fo  called,  140 
Houfes  in  Cairo,  31.  Of  the  great  men,  37 
Hypfele,  of  the  antients,  conjefture  about  it,  75 

I. 

JAH,  (Vale  of)  See  Sinai  (Mount.) 

Janitzar  Aga.  See  Janizaries. 

Janizaries,  9.  Are  the  guards  of  the  city  of 
Cairo,  165.  Full  account  of  them,  167,  et 
feqq.  Degrees  of  fuperiority  among  them,  ib. 
Janitzar  Aga,  or  general,  his  office,  168. 
Their  great  power,  169.  Manner  of  depofing 
the  Paffias,  ib.  In  Conflantinople  have  no 
Divan,  1 70.  At  Cairo  extremely  infolent,  ib. 
Manner  of  expreffing  their  diflfatisfaftion,  184 
Ibis  (Bird)  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  E- 
gyptians,  and  why,  209.  Its  body,  and  that 
of  the  hawk  chiefly  found  among  the  embalm¬ 
ed  birds,  ib.  Mummy  of  one  deferibed,  ib.  et 

.  /%• 

Jchneumon,  faid  to  deftroy  the  crocodile,  202. 

Conjeftures  about  it,  207 
Jebel-Duife ,  32 
Jebele ,  137 

Jebele,  or  mountain,  Garib,  142.  — Flamam-Pha- 
raone,  139.  — Le  Marah,  ib.  Salt  fpring 

there,  ib.  Conjefture  about  it,  ib.  —  Le  Sany, 
hillsfocalled,i58.  — Macatham,  131. — Me- 
feca,  142.  — Mofes,  mount  Sinai  fo  called  by 
the  Arabs,  143.  —  Mofineum,  hill  fo  called, 

and  whence,  142.  — Ockfeir,  73.  — Te,  137, 
159 .  — Zeit,  142.  Healing  waters  there,  ib. 

Jedda,  134 

Jehufi ,  Mount)  near  old  Cairo,  25 
Jemen ,  the  antient  name  of  Arabia  Foelix,  134 
Jerdaon ,  animal  fo  called,  thought  by  the  author 
to  be  the  Ichneumon,  132.  See  alfo  207 
Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  tradition  of  his  having 
been  in  a  fynagogue  at  Cairo,  27 
Jerufalem,  departure  from  Cairo  to  go  thither,  129 
Jews,  great  number  of  them  in  Alexandria,  2. 
Their  burial-place  at  Cairo,  35.  Manner  of 
burying  their  dead,  ib. - in  Egypt,  An¬ 

gular  cuftom  among  them,  177.  Synagogues 
in  Cairo,  ib.  Diftinft  feft  among  them,  ib. 
Il-Herem-el-Kebere-el’Barieh,  great  pyramid  at 
Sac  car  a  fo  called,  5 1 

II- H erem-i l- Kieber-el  Koubli,  name  of  another  py¬ 
ramid,  52 

Jonas,  feall  of,  and  fevere  fall  before  it,  246 
Indigo,  method  of  making  it,  204 
Infcriptions,  at  Elephantine,  118.  Upon  the 
rocks  in  the  way  to  mount  Sinai,  142.  Upon 
mount  Sinai,  146.  Upon  the  obelifk  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  229.  Copies  of  fome  Greek  ones 
found  in  Egypt,  275,  et  feqq. 

John  (St.)  convent  of,  73 

-  the  Baptift,  chapel  of,  145 

-  Climax,  prifon  of,  149 

Jofeph’s  granaries  at  Cairo,  2  6.  -  hall 

there,  and  delightful  profpeft  from  thence,  32, 

33.  -  laid  to  have  been  imprifoned  in  the 

jail  at  Cairo,  ib.  -  well,  34,  198 

Ifis,  temple  of,  at  Baal-bait,  21.  At  Tentyra, 

86. 
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86  Place  named  from  her  cutting  off  a  lock 
.  halr>  uPon  hearing  of  the  death  of  Ofi- 
ns,  87.  Statue  of,  brought  from  Egypt,  de- 
cribed,  211,  212.  Bull  of,  deferibed,  212. 
Proceedings  upon  the  death  of  Ofiris,  226. 

rudent  behaviour  after  his  death,  and  honours 
the  queens  of  Egypt,  and  her  fex  in  general, 
received  on  her  account,  227.  Where  buried, 
ib. 

Ifrael  (Children  of)  fome  account  of  their  jour¬ 
ney  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  conjectures 
about  the  places  they  paired,  154,  et  feqq. 

Jupiter  Ammon ,  his  oracle,  2.  Army  of  Camby- 
les  buried  in  the  fands,  in  their  expedition  to 
plunder  his  temple,  84 

‘  K. 

TTABANI,  nature  of  his  office,  170 

Kalat-el-Kebfh,  palace  in  Cairo  fo  called,  32 

Kalkafendas,  extracts  from  his  account  of  the  rife 
of  the  Nile,  252,  et  feqq. 

Kalioub ,  province  of,  161 

Kebafeh ,  between  old  and  new  Cairo,  now  ruin¬ 
ous,  2  5 

Mid-Bey,  burial-place  of,  near  Cairo,  36,  154 

Kena ,  fuppofed  the  fame  with  antient  Coene  or 
Neapolis,  87.  Canal,  ib.  Manufacture  of 
earthen  ware,  ib. 

Kept,  the  antient  Coptos,  87.  Whence  fo  cal¬ 
led,  ib.  By  whom  inhabited,  ib.  Trade  ib. 
Situation  according  to  the  antients,  and  con¬ 
jectures,  etc.  ib.  et  88.  Hiflorical  account 
of  the  Trade  there,  ib.  The  refort  of  the 
Chriflians  in  time  of  perfecution,  ib.  Deftroy- 
ed  by  Dioclefian,  and  why,  ib.  Remains  of 
antiquity  there,  ib.  Lake  and  canal,  ib.  Bridges, 
farcophagufes,  medals,  ftatues  of  earthen  ware, 
rock  cryftal,  precious  ftones,  root  or  refufe  of 
the  emerald,  etc.  89 

Keys ,  of  the  treafures  of  king  Caroon,  flrange  tra¬ 
dition  about  them,  65 

Kings ,  canal  of,  by  whom  probably  begun  and 
carried  on,  22.  Twelve  kings  of  Egypt,  the 
labyrinth  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  for  them 
to  meet  in,  6i 

Kifier-Aga,  his  office,  172 

Ktoube- el- Menjhieh ,  pyramid  fo  called,  53 

Kubbe-el-Azab ,  beautiful  mofque  at  Cairo,  fo  cal¬ 
led,  31 

L. 

T  Abyrinth,  61.  Temple  of,  ib.  Ruins  there, 

A-'  ib.  Ufe  it  was  built  for,  and  by  whom,  ib. 
Opinions  of  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  Pomponius 
Mela,  ib.  Three  thoufand  rooms  univerfally 
agreed  to  have  been  in  it,  ib.  Daedalus  faid  to 
have  built  that  of  Crete  after  its  model,  ib. 
Tombs  of  the  kings  in  it,  ib.  No  perfon  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  the  apartment  where  they  were, 
ib.  Tombs  of  the  crocodiles  in  it,  ib.  Lake 
near  it,  ib.  Several  buildings,  etc .  near  it  de¬ 
feribed,  6 2.  Accounts  of  the  antients  of  py¬ 
ramids  near  it,  ib.  Defcription,  meafures, 
conjeClures,  etc.  ib.  et  feqq. 

Lacfor.  See  Luxerein. 

Laifh,  (Hill)  158 

Lakes ,  fait  one  at  Aboukir,  n.  Brulos,  16. 
Beautiful  ones  in  the  city  of  Cairo,  30.  Near 
Metrahenny,  and  conjectures  about  them,  40. 
Of  the  labyrinth,  61.  Of  Sciout,  75.  Of 
Oafis,  84.  At  Kept,  88.  Of  the  Pilgrims, 
132.  Of  Suez,  134 


Lares,  213 

Lajherrad ,  port  of,  115 
Latichea,  20 

Latomia ,  (Ifle)  15.  Is  divided  into  two  iflands 
when  the  north-weft  wind  blows,  ib. 

Latopolis,  in 

Latus  (Fifh)  where  worfhipped,  in,  202 
Laws,  faid  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  kino-s  of 
Egypt  from  a  pyramid  at  Saccara,  50.  Great 
refpeCt  paid  to  people  of  that  profeffion  in  E- 
gypt,  170 

Leontopolis ,  now  Onias,  22 

Letters ,  copies  of  fome  in  the  eaftern  ftyle,  272, 
et  feqq. 

Lewis ,  the  ninth  of  France,  faid  to  have  built  a 
caftle  near  Damiata,  19.  Made  prifoner,  and 
how  ranfomed,  ib. 

Linen ,  of  Egypt,  manufacture  of,  now  funk,  1 74 
Lochias ,  2 

Lower  Egypt.  See  Egpyt. 

Luxerein,  or  Lacfor,  10 6.  Temple  there, ib.  Sepul¬ 
chre  ofOfymanduas,  ib.  Statues,  ib.  Obelifks, 
hieroglyphics,  fculptures  and  conjectures  about 
them,  ib.  Coloffal  ftatues,  ib.  Infcriptions 
upon  one  of  them,  108.  Library  and  Infcrip- 
tions,  etc.  ib.  .  r 

M. 

M  Aca:r  (St.)  defert  of,  17.  Church  of, 

Macedon,  the  companion  of  Ofiris,  tradition  a- 
bout  him,  71 

Madnefs,  fuperftidous  notion  about  a  cure  for  it, 
27.  Mad  people  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  Mahometans,  193 
Madreporce,  what,  135,  14 1 
Mahalla ,  port  of,  near  Manfoura,  20.  Capital 
of  the  province  Garbieh,  ib. 

Maharofhy ,  whimfical  utenfil  fo  called,  197 
Mahomet,  his  relations  buried  near  Cairo,  3  6. 
Print  of  his  foot  faid  to  be  at  the  mofque  Saro- 
nebi,  55.  The  fame  pretended  to  be  at  a 
mofque.  near  Damafcus,  ib.  Abfurd  tradition 
about  his  camel,  146.  Stone  where  he  is  laid 
to  have  fat,  148.  Traditions  about  his  birth, 
etc.  ib.  His  relations,  their  privileges,  171. 
None  but  they  allowed  to  wear  green,  19 1. 
Copy  of  his  patent  to  the  monks  of  mount  Si¬ 
nai,  and  to  all  Chriflians  in  general,  268  et  feqq. 
Mahometans ,  their  religion,  not  inclining  to  idola¬ 
try,  126.  Men  prohibited  to  wear  ornaments 
of  gold,  but  on  certain  conditions,  1 74.  Me¬ 
thod  of  evading  that  Jaw,  ib.  Meaneft  of 
them  think  themfelves  fuperior  to  any  Chri- 
flian,  1 81.  Uery  unmannerly,  ib.  Fall  cal¬ 
led  Ramefan.  See  Ramefan.  White  their 
proper  drefs,  19 1.  Veneration  for  mad  peo¬ 
ple,  193. 

Malakas ,  what,  59 

Mallet,  an  abftraCt  from  his  account  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids,  234 

Mamalukes ,  their  government  in  Egypt,  1.  Tow¬ 
er  near  Damiata  fuppofed  to  have  been  built 
by  them,  19.  At  Cairo,  38.  Their  drefs, 
193-  Architecture  of  their  times  in  Egypt, 
good,  194 

Manfalouth,  74.  Ruins  there,  ib.  Suppofed  to 
be  the  fame  with  Lycopolis  of  the  antients,  75. 
Defcription  of  it,  ib.  Tradition  that  the  Holy 
family  (laid  fometime  there,  ib. 

Man - 
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Manfourah,  18.  Conjectured  to  be  the  fame 
with  antient  Tanis,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture,  20. 
Holy  war  there,  ib.  Beauty  of  the  place,  ib. 
Called  alfo  Dequahalie,  161 
Manfunah ,  a  fruitful  ifle  in  the  Nile,  115 
Manufactures ,  at  Benefuief,  71.  AtAkmim,  76. 
Of  earthen  ware  at  Kena,  87.  Of  Egypt  in 
general,  173 

Manufcripts ,  antient  one  of  the  law  at  Cairo,  28. 
Of  the  bible,  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Ez¬ 
ra,  and  ftrange  tradition  about  it,  ib. 

Maps ,  of  Egypt  very  incorrect:,  1 5 
Mare otis  (Lake)  3,  10 

Mark  (St.)  church  dedicated  to  him,  etc.  7.  Said 
to  have  firft  preached  the  gofpel  at  Alexandria, 
and  to  have  been  the  firft  patriarch  of  that  place, 
244 

Mary  (St.)  convent  of,  149 
Mahalla ,  18 

Matarea ,  village,  remarkable  for  excellent  wa¬ 
ter,  23.  Tradition  about  the  Holy  family 
there,  ib. 

Mecca ,  hangings  made  for  it  at  Cairo,  32.  Not 
to  be  touched  by  a  Chriftian,  ib.  Pilgrims  for, 
their  place  of  meeting,  1 34.  Lands  belong¬ 
ing  to,  172.  Proceffion  of  the  hangings,  etc. 
187,  etfeqq.  Reckoned  an  indifputable  duty 
to  go  thither,  188.  Obfervation  concerning 
thofe  who  have  made  the  pilgrimage  thither, 
ib.  Caravan  for,  proceffion  of,  defcribed,  261. 
Rout  from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  268,  et  feqq. 
Medals ,  people  fearch  for  them  in  the  fands  at 
Arfinoe,  58. 

Medinet-Habou ,  fuppofed  to  ftand  upon  the  fite 
of  the  antient  Memnonium,  97. 

Meidans ,  what,  184 
Melgah ,  (Vale  of)  144,  149 
Meloui ,  town,  73.  Great  quantity  of  corn  fur- 
nifhed  from  thence  annually,  74 
Memnon ,  his  famous  palace  at  Abydus,  83. 
Temple  at  Thebes,  91.  Statues  defcribed, 
and  meafures,®  10 1.  Infult  when  copying 
the  infcriptions,  102,  105.  Wonderful  found 
faid  to  have  proceeded  from  his  ftatue,  ib. 
Accounts  of  him  and  it  by  the  antients,  and 
conjectures,  103,  et  feqq. 

Memnonium ,  at  Thebes,  9 1 .  See  Medinet-Habou. 
Memphis ,  39.  Its  fituation  uncertain,  ib.  Ma¬ 
terials  of  it  probably  carried  to  Alexandria,  ib. 
No  ruins  of  it  feen,  all  overflowed  by  the  Nile, 
ib.  Conjectures  about  its  diftance  from  the 
pyramids,  etc.  40.  Grottos,  conjectured  to 
have  been  fepulchres,  ib.  Bank,  conjectured 
to  have  been  the  antient  rampart,  ib.  Lakes, 
ib.  Thought  to  have  been  built  by  Menes  firft 
king  of  Egypt,  ib.  Palace  of  the  kings  there, 
41.  Extent  of  the  city,  ib.  Worfhip  of  Ofi- 
ris  there,  ib.  Temples  to  Vulcan,  and  to  Ve¬ 
nus,  ib.  Moft  remarkable  pyramids  near  it, 
taken  notice  of  by  the  antients,  ib.  Remains 
of  a  mound,  thought  to  have  been  part  of  the 
antient  rampart,  56. 

Mendes,  or  Imandes,  the  labyrinth  fuppofed,  by 
Diodorus,  to  have  been  built  for  his  fepulchre, 
61 

Mendefian ,  branch  of  the  Nile,  19 
Menelaus  and  Helen,  faid  to  have  been  entertained 
by  kingThonis,  12.  His  pilot  Canopus,  ib. 
Menes ,  firft  king  of  Egypt,  40.  Courfe  of  the 
Nile  turned,  and  the  city  Memphis  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  him,  ib.  City  Arfinoe  faid 


to  have  been  built  by  him,  and  called  The  city 
of  crocodiles,  59.  Divine  honours  inftituted 
by  him  to  that  animal,  and  tradition  of  the 
reafon  why  he  did  fo,  ib. 

Menetfah ,  (Valley  of)  140 
Menouf ,  city,  160 
Menoufieh ,  (Province  of)  161 
Menfhieh ,  old  Ptolemais,  82.  Said  by  Strabo  to 
have  been  the  greateft  city  in  the  Thebaid,  ib. 
Ruins  near  it,  ib.  Foffe  round  the  town,  lake, 
grottos,  etc.  ib. 

Menfhieb  Da/hour,  village,  53 
Menzale ,  (Lake)  18,  19,  20 
Merify  winds,  1 34 

Me  fry  antient  name  of  Cairo,  and  of  Egypt  in 
general,  26 

Metejfib ,  nature  of  his  office,  165 
Metrahenny ,  40.  Suppofed  to  be  near  the  fitua¬ 
tion  of  old  Memphis,  ib.  Grottos  and  bank 
there,  conjectures  about  them,  ib.  Bridge,  41. 
Antient  bed  of  the  Nile,  ib. 

Michael ,  (St.)  river  Nile  begins  to  rife  upon  his 
day,  and  accounted  a  miracle,  200 
Middle  Egypt.  See  Egypt. 

Migdol ,  18.  Famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Sy¬ 
rians,  ib. 

Mikias ,  the  houfe  in  which  is  the  pillar  for  mea- 
furing  the  rife  of  the  Nile,  28.  Obfervations 
made  in  it,  256.  None  but  the  Pafha,  or  one 
from  him,  allowed  to  enter  it  while  the  river  is 
rifing,  258 
Mikra,  what,  177 
Milefians ,  conjecture  about  them,  14 
Minio ,  73 

Minos ,  king  of  Crete,  his  labyrinth  built  from 
the  model  of  that  of  Egypt,  61 
Mint,  at  Cairo,  8 
Mifenides ,  a  people  fo  called,  137 
Mnevis ,  bull  fo  named,  worfhipped  at  Heliopo¬ 
lis,  23 

Maris,  (Lake)  17,  56,  63.  Its  extent  according 
to  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Pomponius  Mela, 
63.  Account  of  the  cutting  of  it,  and  by 
whom  it  was  made,  64.  Conjectures  about 
the  ufe  it  was  intended  for,  ib.  Defcribed,  64. 
Water  very  fait,  ib. 

Molottos,  at  Cairo,  38.  At  the  cataracts  almoft 
all  the  people  fo,  1 2 1 

Mofes,  where  faid  to  have  been  found  by  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  daughter,  29.  See  Sinai  (Mount.) 
Mofques,  at  Alexandria,  7.  Remarkable  one  at 
Cairo,  called  Amrah,  28.  Of  Omar,  ib.  Mag¬ 
nificent  one  of  Sultan  Haffan,  31.  Beautiful 
one  called  Kubbe-el-Azab,  ib.  Another  re- 
fembling  that  of  Mecca,  32.  OfEl-Imam- 
Shafei,  ib.  Of  Sheik  Duife,.  36.  One  near 
mount  Duife,  ib.  Of  Saronebi,  whence  fo  cal¬ 
led,  55.  At  Akmin,  78.  On  mount  Sinai,  146 
Motrody ,  22 
Muellah ,  13 1 

Mummies ,  at  Saccara,  defcribed,  54.  Suppofed 
to  be  all  of  female  bodies,  and  reafon  for  that 
opinion,  227.  Thofe  now  remaining  afford 
none  of  the  drug  antiently  made  from  mum¬ 
mies,  231.  Some  brought  from  Egypt  de¬ 
fcribed,  232.  Of  an  Ibis  defcribed,  233.  See 
Catacombs,  Embalming,  Coffins,  etc. 

Munna ,  feaft  kept  there  by  the  pilgrims  for  Mec¬ 
ca,  189 

Muffi,  town,  conjecture  about  it,  71 
Mufeum ,  in  the  palace  at  Alexandria,  4 

Muffulmen , 
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Mujfulmen ,  confcientious,  offence  not  to  be  given 
them,  17.  See  Turks  and  Mahometans . 
Muflabait-el-Pharaone-,  pyramid  near  Saccara  fo 
called,  50.  Tradition  about  it,  ib. 

Muteferrika,  who,  166 

Mycerinus,  the  third  pyramid  of  Gize  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  him,  47 
Myris ,  (King)  lake  Moeris  faid  to  have  been  cut 
by  him,  64 

Mythology ,  (Egyptian)  conjecture  about  its  rife, 

1 77.  In  great  meafure  the  foundation  of  the 
heathen  religions,  221.  Erroneous  explana¬ 
tions  of  it,  how  occafioned,  222.  Genealogy 
of  the  gods,  according  to  the  antients,  intricate 
and  ambiguous,  ib.  Accounts  of  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  ib.  Gods  of  Egypt  to 
be  fuppofed  no  other  than  men  deified  for  their 
wifdom  and  beneficence,  223.  The  fame  Dei¬ 
ty  often  worlhipped  under  feveral  names  and 
fhapes,  ib.  Hiftory  of  fome  of  the  Egyptian 
/  gods,  ib.  et  feqq.  Fables  relating  to  the  birth 
of  feveral  of  them  on  what  founded,  226 

N. 

NAB  AH,  Nabate,  ot  Nouebeh,  conjectures 
about  thefe  names,  138 
Nabock ,  fruit  fo  called,  122 
Nach-el-Tor ,  grove  fo  named,  141 
Nackele ,  port,  75 

Naked  faints,  who,  14.  Superftitious  veneration 
paid  them,  ib. 

Nakib ,  170 

Nafir-Iben-Calahoun ,  (Sultan )  magnificent  houfe 
at  Cairo,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  him,  37 
Natron ,  lakes,  17 
Naucratis ,  14,  16 

Neckib-el-EJheraf  head  of  the  relations  of  Maho¬ 
met,  1 71 

Neco,  king  of  Egypt,  the  Syrians  defeated  by 
him,  1 8.  Probable  that  the  canal  of  the  kings 
was  carried  on  by  him,  22 
Necropolis ,  at  Alexandria,  6 
Negeb-Houah ,  (Vale  of)  142 
Neptunium ,  temple  to  Neptune,  at  Alexandria,  5 
Nequade ,  a  bifhop’s  fee,  82.  Monaftery,  ib. 

Nejle,  village,  60.  Ruined  caftle  there,  ib, 

Nicopolis ,  1  i .  AqueduCt  there,  ib.  Theatre, 
ib.  Victory  gained  there  by  Auguftus  over 
Anthony,  1 1 

Nil ,  herb  fo  called,  how  ufed,  204 
Nile,  (River)  great  difficulty  of  fettling  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  its  antient  branches,  1 5.  Sailing  on 
-  it  very  pleafant,  from  the  beauty  of  its  banks, 
etc.  16.  Eaftern  branch,  18.  Pelufiac  or  Bu- 
baftic  branch,  18,  20.  Mud  how  far  out  at 
fea  to  be  found,  19.  Mendefian  branch,  21. 
Phatnitic  branch,  ib.  Bufiritic  branch,  ib. 
Water  raifed  by  oxen  at  Cairo,  27.  Antient 
cuftom  of  facrificing  a  virgin  yearly  to  the  river 
god,  27.  Pillar  for  meafuring  its  rife,  28. 
Steps  on  which  Mofes  is  faid  to  have  Been 
found,  29.  Courfe  turned  by  Menes  firft  king 
of  Egypt,  40.  Conjecture  about  its  antient 

bed,  4I>  . - -  about  the  method  of  turning 

its  courfe,  56.  Its  annual  inundation  fufficient 
to  water  the  country  of  Egypt,  without  rain, 

59.  Communication  with  the  canal  Bahr  Jo¬ 
seph,  64.  Danger  of  failing  on  it  in  the 
night,  70.  All  the  water  in  Egypt  fuppofed 
to  come  from  it,  except  that  near  Akmim, 
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78,  198.  Very  narrow  at  Hajar-Silcily,  114. 
Nilometer  at  Elephantine,  for  meafuring  the 
rife  of  the  water,  117.  Grand  Signor’s  reve¬ 
nue  not  fent  from  Egypt  unlefs  the  river  rife 
to  a  certain  heighth,  172.  One  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  curiofities  of  Egypt,  198.  Conjectures  a- 
bout  the  caufe  of  its  annual  inundation,  ib. 
Some  account  of  its  rife,  199,200.  Suppofed 
by  fome*  to  begin  to  rife  every  year  on  the  fame 
day,  ib.  Conjecture  about  a  dew  faid  to  fall 
the  night  before,  ib.  Change  of  the  colour  of 
the  waters,  and  their  effeCts,  after  it  has  begun 
to  rife,  ib.  Conjecture  about  the  caufe  of  that 
change,  ib.  Method  of  making  the  water 
fine,  ib.  Rife  accounted  a  miracle,  and  why, 
ib.  Reckoned  the  better,  the  fooner  it  begins, 
ib.  What  heighths  are  moderate,  and  what 
excelfive,  ib.  Has  fometimes  rifen  at  an  unu- 
fual  time,  201.  Methods  of  railing  its  waters 
by  labour,  ib.  Conjectures  about  its  rife,  249, 
250.  Account  of  it  by  Herodotus,  251.  By 
Strabo,  252.  By  Kalkafendas,  ib.  et  feqq.  A 
view  of  its  rife  at  feveral  diftant  periods,  253. 
Very  difficult  to  determine  the  real  heighth  it 
rifes  to,  ib.  The  world  much  miltaken  about 
it,  ib.  Conjectures  about  the  antient  method 
of  meafuring  it,  ib.  See  Mikias.  Obferva- 
tions  made  in  the  Mikias,  2 56.  An  account 
of  the  heighths  it  rofe  to  for  three  years,  ib.  et 
feqq.  A  view  of  the  times  of  the  year  at  which 
it  was  rifen  to  fixteen  pikes,  for  forty- fix  years, 
258.  See  Crocodiles,  Fijhes ,  etc. 

Nitre,  foil  of  Egypt  full  of  it,  197.  The  chief 
caufe  of  the  fruitfulnefs  of  Egypt,  ib. 

Nokta,  what,  199 
Nomi ,  2 

O. 

OASIS,  Chrifiians  often  banifhed  thither,  83. 
Letter  from  St.  Athanafius  to  them  there, 
ib.  Three  different  places  of  this  name,  and 
where  fituated,  ib.  Lake  there,  ib. 

Obelijks,  at  Alexandria,  5,  7.  At  Heliopolis,  23. 
By  whom  fuppofed  to  have  been  ereCted,  ib. 
At  Arfinoe,  59.  At  Thebes,  95.  Two  at 
Luxerein,  reckoned  among  the  fineft  in  the 
world,  107.  Their  meafures,  ib.  At  Con- 
ftantinople,  229.  Conjectures  about  the  In- 
fcriptions  upon  it,  ib. 

Obfervatory,  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  hifto- 
rians,  36.  At  Syene,  1 1 7 
Ogiaks,  (Military)  what,  162 
Okelas ,  at  Cairo,  what,  37 
Omar ,  mofque  of,  at  Cairo,  28 
Ombus.  See  Com-Ombo. 

On,  of  the  fcriptures,  fince  called  Heliopolis,  now 
Matarea,  23.  Inhabitants,  worfhippers  of  the 
fun  and  of  the  bull  Mnevis,  ib. 

Onias ,  why  fo  called,  22.  The  fame  with  an¬ 
tient  Leontopolis,  ib.  Temple  there,  ib. 
Onuphrius ,  (St.)  convent  of,  149 
Oftris,  17.  Afylum  of,  ib.  Tradition  about  his 
burial-place,  ib.  Worlhipped  at  Memphis 
under  the  form  of  a  bull  called  Apis,  41.  Sta¬ 
tues  of,  at  Saccara,  49.  Temple  of,  at  Acan¬ 
thus,  69.  Anubis  and  Macedon,  his  compa¬ 
nions,  traditions  about  them,  71.  Thebes 
faid  to  have  been  built  by  him,  91.  Said  to 
have  been  buried  at  Philae,  1 20.  Worlhipped 
under  the  form  of  the  hawk,  209.  Statue  of, 

I  i  i  i  defcribed, 
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defcribed,  212.  On  what  account  worlhip- 
ped,  223.  His  hiftory,  22 5,  et  feqq.  Killed 
by  Typhon,  226.  His  body,  how  dilpoled  of, 
and  divine  honours  procured  him  by  Ifis,  ib. 
Said  to  have  puniffied  the  giants,  227 
OJlrich ,  a  drug  made  of  its  flefh,  209 
Ofymanduas  (King)  his  fepulchre,  106.  Extra¬ 
ordinary  infcription  on  it,  108.  Golden  circle 
which  Surrounded  it,  218 
Ottoman  family,  i 
Ouarden ,  governor  of,  1 7 

Oxyrinchus ,  72.  Conjectured  to  have  flood  where 
Abou-Girge  is  now,  ib.  Fifh  worfliipped  there, 
ib. 

Oyfier-fhells,  hills  entirely  made  up  of  them,  56. 
Petrified,  ib.  et  73 

P. 

PAintings ,  in  the  fepulchres  of  the  kings  at 
Thebes,  remarkably  frefh,  98 
Palaces ,  of  the  kings  at  Alexandria,  4.  Antient, 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  conjeCtured  not  to  have 
been  magnificent,  220 

Palm-tree ,  defcribed,  205,  et  fc qq.  Thebaic,  or 
Dome  tree,  ib. 

Panium ,  5 

Panopolis ,  7 6.  Whence  fo  called,  ib. 

Panteleemon  (St.)  chapel  of,  145 
Papouches ,  what,  190 

Pafloa,  nature  of  his  office,  162,  163.  Heirs  of 
all  eftates  in  Egypt  inverted  by  him,  ib.  His 
perfon  facred,  163.  Removal  a  ftep  toward 
advancement,  ib.  Generally  a  very  eafy  place, 
ib.  His  Caia,  how  to  be  qualified,  ib.  De¬ 
struction  among  the  leading  men  often  occa- 
fioned  by  him,  ib.  Ceremony  at  depofing 
him,  169.  Obliged  to  refund  the  expence  be- 
ftowed  at  his  public  entry,  ib.  Inftances  of  the 
wicked  intrigues  of  Pafhas,  1 79,  et  feqq. 

Pafport.  See  Firman. 

Patent,  copy  of  that  of  Mahomet  to  the  monks  of 
Mount  Sinai,  268,  et  feqq. 

Patriarch ,  Greek,  of  Alexandria,  vifit  to  him,  15. 
Patriarch’s  ftreet,  28.  Coptic,  how  eleCted, 
245.  Preaches  once  a  year,  246.  Whimfical 
method  of  extorting  his  leave  to  eat  eggs  in 
Lent,  ib.  St.  Mark  faid  to  have  been  the  firit 

of  Alexandria,  244.  - of  Constantinople, 

form  of  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  him, 
272.  — —  of  Alexandria,  lift  of  bifhopricks 

under  him,  279,  et  feqq. 

Paul  (St.)  See  Antony. 

Peluftac  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  fame  with  the  Bu- 
baftic,  18,  20. 

Penuaft ,  a  people  fo  called,  137 
Peter  and  Paul  (SS.)  convent  of,  13 
Petrifactions,  197 
Phacufa ,  22 
Phagrori  opolis ,  136 
Pharamita,  158 

Pharan ,  hill,  conjecture  about  it,  158 
Pharos ,  at  Alexandria,  2 
Phatnitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  2 1 
Phil*  (We  of)  its  extent,  120.  Temple,  ib. 
Ifie  held  facred,  and  why,  ib,  Remains  of  an 
antient  wall,  Coloffal  figures,  obelifks,  etc.  12 1. 
Beautiful  profpeCt  from  thence,  ib.  Another 
temple  there,  ib.  Pillars  of  it,  the  finert  in  E- 
gypt,  ib.  Manner  of  coming  to  the  ifie  upon 


floats,  ib.  High  rocks  artificially  cut,  with 
hieroglyphics,  there,  ib. 

Phthonthis,  village,  114 
Pidgeon-houfes ,  much  valued  in  Egypt,  210 
Pigmy  and  crane  fighting,  a  figure  of  them  de¬ 
fcribed,  213 

Pilgrims  (Lake  of)  132.  See  the  articles  Cara¬ 
van,  and  Mecca. 

Pillars ,  remains  of  grand  ones  to  be  feen  under 

water  at  Alexandria,  2,  3,  5.  - of  Pom- 

pey,  7.  Eleven  built  to  direCt  the  way  through 
the  deferts  of  Canopus,  13.  Ruins  of,  in  the 
temple  at  Baalbait,  21.  Famous  one  for  mea- 
furing  the  rife  of  the  Nile,  28.  See  Mikias. 

- Egyptian,  the  proportion  in  them  not 

eafily  fixed,  215.  Seealfo2i6.  Meafures 
of  feveral,  221 

Plague ,  what  numbers  have  died  of  it  in  one 
day  at  Cairo,  38.  At  what  feafon  of  the  year 
it  begins  to  flop,  and  conjecture  about  the 
caufe  of  its  flopping,  200 
Plants ,  Egyptian  and  Arabian,  lift  of  fome,  281, 
et  feqq. 

Plato  and  Eudoxus,  their  apartments  at  Heliopo¬ 
lis  fhewn  to  Strabo,  23 

Pliny ,  fituation  of  Memphis  fixed  by  him,  40 
Pompey ,  where  murdered  and  buried,  18 
Pomponius  Mela ,  his  opinion  about  the  ufe  for 
which  the  labyrinth  was  built,  61 
Porte  (Ottoman)  have  often  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  military  bodies  of  Egypt  more  under  fub- 
jeClion,  165.  See  Signor  (Grand)  etc. 

Porticos ,  at  Alexandria,  6.  At  Archemounain, 
74.  At  Gaua-Kiebre,  76 

Ports,  of  Alexandria,  2 - -  of  the  Kings,  5 

Prayer,  publick  place  for,  at  Cairo,  36.  The 
fame  near  all  cities  in  Turkey,  ib. 
Predeflination,  believed  by  the  Egyptians,  180, 
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Priefls,  of  Heliopolis,  men  of  learning,  23.  Of 
the  convent  of  St.  Anthony,  70 
P fammetichus ,  the  labyrinth  fuppofed  to  have  been 
built  for  his  fepulchre,  61 
Ptolemy ,  the  fecond,  canal  of  the  Kings  probably 
finiffied  by  him,  22 

Pyramids ,  near  Cairo,  25,  40.  Of  Gize,  41. 
ConjeClure,  ib.  Moftly  ruinous,  ib.  One  of 
them,  by  whom  faid  to  have  been  built,  42. 
Different  accounts  of  them  by  Herodotus,  Di¬ 
odorus,  and  Strabo,  ib.  By  Greaves,  Lewen- 
ftein  and  Mallet,  43.  Subterraneous  apart¬ 
ments  under  one  of  them,  according  to  Hero¬ 
dotus,  ib.  Suppofed  to  have  been  the  fepul¬ 
chres  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  ib.  Meafures 
of  the  infide  of  the  great  pyramid,  ib.  Se¬ 
cond  pyramid  of  Gize  defcribed,  45.  By  whom 
faid  to  have  been  built,  ib.  Accounts  of  He¬ 
rodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  Thevenot,  ib. 
Grottos,  in  the  rocks  near,  46.  Ruins,  fup¬ 
pofed  of  a  temple  near,  ib.  Third  pyramid, 
by  whom  faid  to  have  been  built,  47.  Mea¬ 
fures,  and  other  particulars,  according  to  He¬ 
rodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  ib.  Conje¬ 
ctured  to  have  been  built  around  hills,  48,  50. 
Wells  in  the  bottom  of  them,  very  difficult 
to  go  down  into,  ib.  Brick  pyramid,  49. 
Of  Saccara,  ib.  ImperfeCt  one  called  Mufta- 
bait-el-Pharaone,  50.  Tradition  about  it,  ib. 
Great  one,  5 1 .  Description  and  Meafures,  etc. 
ib.  Suppofed  equal  to  the  great  one  of  Gize, 

ib. 
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\b. '  Defcription  and  meafures  of  rooms  with¬ 
in  it,  52.  Great  one  to  the  South,  ib.  De- 
icription  and  meafures,  ib.  Ruined  one,  53. 
- - *  of  unburnt  brick,  ib.  Defcription,  mea¬ 
fures,  and  conjectures  about  it,  ib.  At  Arfi- 
n°e,  57.  Defcription,  ib.  In  the  lake  Mce- 
ns,  65.  Of  Davara,  66.  Great,  or  falfe  one 
near  Stalhiteh,  69.  Conjectures  about  it,  70. 
Entrance  to.  the  great  one  defcribed,  234,  et 
fe How  it  was  forced  open,  ib.  etfeqq.  Art 
of  the  architect  in  fhutting  up  the  palTage,  ib. 
et  feqq.  Gallery,  236.  Firft  chamber,  237. 
i\iche,  fuppofed  to  have  contained  the  body 
of  the  Queen,,  ib.  Upper  chamber  where  the 
body  of  the  King  was  depofited,  ib.  Flaw  ob¬ 
served  in  the  femes  of  the  paftage,  and  con¬ 
jecture  about  the  caufe  of  it,  ib.  Second 
chamber,  239.  Tomb  of  granite  in  it,  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  contained  the  body  of  the  King, 
ib.  Not  to  be  doubted,  that  feveral  living 
perfons  Ihut  themfelves  up  with  him,  ib.  Pa t 
fages  in  the  pyramid,  confirming  this  conje¬ 
cture,  240,  Doubts  about  the  manner  of  fil- 
ling  up  the  entrance,  when  the  pyramid  was 
built,  anfwered,  ib.  Secret  of  the  gallery,  and 
conjectures,  ib.  et  feqq.  The  well,  242.  Grot¬ 
to,  ib.  et  244 
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ticularity  in  the  rifing  of  the  Nile  there,  ib. 
Caftle  of,  15 

Ruins  near  Manfoura,  20.  On  the  ifie  Roida, 
29.  At  Caraffa,  near  Cairo,  35.  Near  Sac- 
cara,  49.  Of  Arfinoe,  58,  59.  At  the  lake 
Mceris,  65.  At  Cafr  Caroon,  66.  Tower  of 
King  A.ntar,  69.  At  Sharony,  71.  Of  An- 
tinoopolis,  73.  Of  Hermoopolis,  74.  At 
Manfalouth,  ib.  At  Mount  Bibian,  ib.  At 
Gaua  Kiebre,  76.  At  Akmim,  77.  At  Men- 
fhieh,  82.  Of  antientTentyra,  85.  At  Kept, 
88.  At  Carnack,  90—97.  Of  a  temple  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  that  of  Ofymanduas,  91.  At  Lux- 
erein,  106.  Of  Erment,  no.  At  Hajar-Sil- 
cily,  1 14.  At  Com-ombo,  1 15.  At  Aflou- 
an,  1 1 6.  At  Syene,  117.  At  Elephantine, 
118.  At  Philae,  120.  At  Tor,  141,  142 

Ryan,  place  fo  called,  65 

S. 

Q  AC  CAR  A,  pyramids  of.  See  pyramids. 

^  catacombs  of.  See  Catacombs. 

Sajfranoun ,  what,  204 

Sais,  fuppofed  to  be  Sin  of  the  lcriptures,  17. 
Room  cut  out  of  one  ftone  there,  ib.  et  1 1 8. 
Temple  of  Minerva  there,  17.  Afylum  of 
Ofiris  there,  and  ftory  of  his  having  been  bu¬ 
ried  there,  etc.  ib. 
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Carries ,  of  granite,  and  conjectures  about 
the  method  of  working  them,  117,  120 


built  by  him,  25.  Caftle  of  Cairo,  laid  to  have 
been  built  by  him,  32 

Sal  Armoniac ,  prepared  at  Cairo,  37.  Method  of 
preparing  it,  259 

Salisbury  (Earl  of)  his  heroic  death,  20 
Samalout ,  73 

Sangiaks ,  and  Sangialics,  what,  161.  Sangiak  of 
upper  Egypt,  his  great  power,  164,  172 
Sara  (Cafhif)  ftory  of  him,  72 
Saracens ,  1.  City  Alexandria  taken  by  them, 
2.  Country  of,  136.  Arabians  call’d  Saracens, 
and  why,  137 

Saranebi  (Mofque  of)  why  fo  called,  55. 
Sarcophagus ,  at  Cairo,  32.  At  Kept,  89.  Con¬ 
jecture  about  them,  ib. 

Saroneby ,  near  Cairo,  25 

Sciout,  town,  of,  73.  Suppofed  the  fame  with 
Anteopolis,  ib.  One  of  the  chief  cities  in  E- 
gypt,  ib.  Lake,  canal,  bridge,  gardens,  grot¬ 
tos,  etc.  there,  ib.  Why  antiently  called  An- 
taeopolis,  ib. 

Sculpture ,  on  the  buildings  in  Egypt,  219.  feqq. 
Suppofed  to  have  been  executed  after  the  build¬ 
ings  were  finifhed,  ib.  See  the  articles,  Archi¬ 
tecture, ,  Colojfus ,  Pillars ,  Temples,  etc. 

Sea  (Red)  See  Red  fea.  Of  its  gaining  upon  the 
dry  land,  2,  3 

Seals,  and  medals.  S tt  Medals.  Of  fome  brought 
from  Egypt,  214 

Sebennilic ,  branch  of  the  Nile,  16,  22 
Sebennytus ,  capital  of  a  province,  22 
Seer  (Valley  of)  147 
Selemenites ,  afeCt  fo  call’d  at  Tor,  141 
Selim  (Sultan)  1.  Camp  at  Heliopolis,  23.  Tra¬ 
dition  of  his  having  condemned  a  Bey  or  Sultan 
to  be  tortured,  and  hang’d,  30.  Hiftorical  ac¬ 
count,  and  conjectures,  about  the  changes  made 
by  him  in  the  conftitution  of  Egypt,  64 
Seling,  conjeCtured  to  be  the  antient  Selinon,  75. 
Semenud,  a  confiderable  town,  22 
Senna ,  trade  of,  122,  205 
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RAHA  (Vale  of)  See  Sinai  (Mount ;) 

Raie  (Bay  of)  142 
Raigni ,  125 

Rain  and  hail  in  Egypt,  59.  Caufe  of  fcarcity, 
ib. 

Raitho ,  conjecture  about  that  name,  141 
Ramefan ,  or  Turkilh  faft,  72.  Very  fevere  upon 
the  labouring  people,  184 
Ramefes,  fame  with  the  land  of  Goflhen,  24 
Rampart ,  of  Memphis,  40 
Rafchid,  the  Egyptian  name  of  Rofetto,  1 3 
Red  Sea,  divided  into  two  gulfs,  viz.  the  Elani- 
tic  and  Heroopolitic,  132.  Productions  of  it 
very  ruinous,  14 1.  See  Tor. 

Reifimah ,  140.  Whence  fo  called,  ib.  Cuftom 
of  the  Mahometans  at  that  place,  ib. 

Religion ,  and  religious  ceremonies,  etc.  See  the 
articles  Coptis ,  Ofiris ,  Mythology ,  etc. 

Rembla ,  defert  of,  137 

Remle ,  plain  fo  called,  at  Cairo,  33 

Rephidim  (Vale  of)  143 

Rhacotis ,  5 

Rhinocorura ,  1 8 

Rice,  method  of  preparing  it,  204.  Cultivation 
of  it,  259. 

Righah ,  70 

Robbery ,  danger  of,  55,  13 1,  etc. 

Rocks ,  of  extraordinary  fhapes,  1 7 
Roida  (Ifie)  near  Cairo,  26.  Its  beauties,  28. 
Ruins  there,  29.  Said  to  have  had  a  Sultan’s 
palace  on  it,  ib. 

Romans,  Egypt  conquered  by  them,  1 
Rofetto,  3.  Its  fituation,  13.  One  of  the  plea- 
fanteft  places  in  Egypt,  ib.  Gardens,  groves 
of  palm  trees,  lakes,  rice  fields,  etc.  there, 
14.  Traditions  about  it,  ib.  Manufacture  of 
Linen  there,  and  trade  with  Cairo,  ib.  Par- 
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Sennours , 
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Sennours ,  village,  entertainment  there,  57 

Sepulchres.  See  Tombs. 

Serapium ,  41 

(St.)  church  of,  holy  family  laid  to  have 
been  in  it,  27 

Serich  (Mount)  143 

Sefojlris ,  King  of  Egypt,  canal  of  the  Kings  made 
by  him,  22.  His  intent  in  making  the  canals 
in  Egypt,  197 

Sharme ,  137 

Sharony,  7 1 .  Ruins  there,  and  conjecture  about 
them,  127 

Sheik-Bellet ,  nature  of  his  office,  and  conjectures 
about  the  original  of  it,  163 

Sheik-Faddle,  a  battle  feen  there,  927. 

Sheiks ,  137.  Hold  their  authority  of  the  Paffia, 
162.  Of  mofques,  1 7 1 

Sheik- Salem  (Vale  of)  144 

Shields ,  pierced  by  Sultan  Amurath,  fhewn  at 

Cairo,  33 

Shur,  or  Shedur,  deferts  of,  139*  Caftle  of, 
ibid. 

Sibillallam ,  160 

CVg-wr  (Grand)  originally  proprietor  of  all  the 
lands  in  Egypt,  162.  Greatnefs  of  his  reve¬ 
nues,  1 7 1.  Amount  of  his  revenue  from  the 
villages  of  Egypt,  ib.  Method  of  fending  it 
to  Conftantinople,  ib.  Never  lent  from  Egypt, 
unlefs  the  Nile  rifes  to  a  certain  height,  i72> 
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Sihor,  the  river  of  Egypt,  1 3  6 

Sinai  (Mount)  manner  of  performing  the  jour¬ 
ney  from  Cairo  thither,  1 30.  Convent  of,  o- 
therwife  call'd  the  convent  of  St.  Cathai  me, 
142.  Author  arrives  there,  and  is  received 
into  it  through  a  window,  143.  Manner  of 
reception /W.  ib.  How  named  by  the  Arabs, 
ib.  Defcription  of  it,  ib.  £?  feqq.  By  lome 
divided  into  four  mounts,  but  moft  commonly 
into  Sinai  and  Horeb,  ib.  Situation  of  the  con¬ 
vent,  ib.  Well  in  it,  and  tradition  about  it, 
ib.  Mount  of  Moles,  and  tradition  about  it, 
ib.  Chapel  of  the  holy  Buffi,  and  tradition  a- 
bout  it,  ib.  Vale  of  Jah,  ib.  Rephidim,  ib. 
Rock,  laid  to  be  the  fame  which  Mofes  ftruck, 
deferibed,  ib.  Called  The  ftone  of  Mofes,  and 
fuperltitious  opinion  of  the  Arabs  about  it,  144. 
Convent  of  the  forty  martyrs,  ib.  The  only 
fruit-trees  in  thefe  parts,  in  the  gardens  here, 
ib.  Mount  of  St.  Catharine,  and  traditions  a- 
bout  her,  ib.  Spring  of  Partridges,  and  tradi¬ 
tion  about  it,  ib.  Extenfive  profpe6t  from  the 
mount  of  St.  Catharine,  ib.  Particular  kind  of 
ftone  of  which  it  is  compofed,  ib.  Vales  of 
Jah,  of  Melgah,  of  Raha,  of  Sheik  Salem,  ib. 
Summit  of  Mount  Sinai  not  to  be  feen  from 
many  places  near,  ib.  Wells,  etc.  ib.  Cha¬ 
pels  of  St.  Panteleemon,  and  John  the  Baptift, 
145,  146.  Road  of  Serich,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  way  by  which  Mofes  afeended  the  moun¬ 
tain,  ib.  Tradition  about  the  golden  calf,  ib. 
About  the  deftruCtion  of  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
ib.  Conjectures  about  the  original  of  the  name 
Sinai,  ib.  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  ib.  Cuftoms 
obferved  by  thofe  that  afcend  the  mountain, 
ib.  Road  call'd  The  road  of  God,  ib.  Con¬ 
jectures  about  the  fpot  on  which  God  appear’d 
to  Mofes,  146.  Tower,  etc.  built  here  by  the 
Emprefs  Helena,  ib.  Chapel  of  the  holy  Gir¬ 
dle,  ib.  Cells  near  the  convents  of  St.  Pante¬ 


leemon,  and  St.  John  the  Baptift,  and  con¬ 
jectures  about  them,  ib.  Cell  of  St.  Stephen, 
ib.  Vale  of  Elias,  ib.  Chapels  of  Elias,  Eliffia, 
and  St.  Marina,  ib.  Print  of  a  camel’s  foot 
there,  and  abfurd  tradition  about  it,  ib.  Hang¬ 
ing  rock,  which  Elias  was  forbid  to  pafs,  ib. 
Top  of  the  mount  deferibed,  ib.  Mofque,  and 
grotto,  ib.  Tradition  of  Mofes’s  having  fafted 
forty  days  there,  ib.  Infcription,  ib.  Greek 
church  of  our  Saviour,  ib.  Latin  one,  ib. 
Rock  on  the  fummit  of  the  mount,  and  tradi¬ 
tion  about  it,  147.  Sacrifices  perform’d  there 
by  the  Mahometans,  ib.  Cifterns  there,  ib. 
Number  of  fteps  in  the  afeent  of  the  mountain, 
ib.  Valley  of  Seer,  ib.  Of  what  the  moun¬ 
tain  is  compofed,  ib.  Mount  Epifteme.  See 
Epifieme.  Privileges  of  the  convent,  148.  In¬ 
fcription  mention’d  by  Kircher,  on  a  ftone  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Horeb,  and  traditions  about 
the  ftone,  ib.  Infcriptions  not  cut,  but  ftained, 
ib.  Several  convents,  149.  Great  convent, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Emprefs 
Helena,  ib.  Defcription,  and  meafures,  ib. 
Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  ib.  ReliCts  of 
St.  Catharine,  150.  Chapel  of  the  holy  fa¬ 
thers,  and  infcription,  ib.  Wells,  151.  Con¬ 
vent,  how  governed,  ib.  Decency  of  their 
worffiip,  152.  Ceremonies,  ib.  Cuftoms  on 
the  arrival  of  pilgrims,  153.  Library,  manu- 
feripts,  and  Greek  books  of  the  firft  print¬ 
ing,^.  Several  fingular  cuftoms,  ib.  Leaves 
the  convent  to  view  feveral  other  places  about 
Mount  Sinai  and  Horeb,  and  returning,  fees 
their  ceremonies  at  the  convent,  etc.  154  Af- 
cends  the  mountain  a  fecond  time,  and  departs, 
158.  Patent  of  Mahomet,  to  the  monks  of  it, 
218.  etc. 

Sirbonis ,  lake,  its  properties  according  to  Strabo, 
18 

Sijlrum ,  mufical  inftrument  fo  called  deferibed, 
212 

Slaves ,  trade  in  them,  126.  Their  great  power 
in  Egypt,  164.  See  Mamalukes. 

Sment  (Ifle  and  village  of)  70 

Soil ,  conjectures  about  that  of  Arfinoe,  58.  Of 
Egypt,  197.  Caufes  of  its  fruitfulnefs,  ib, 
Antient  ftate,  ib. 

Souadgy ,  town,  79 

Souady ,  73 

Sount,  or  Acacia  tree,  69 

Spahis ,  the  cavalry  in  Egypt  fo  called,  166 

Sphinx  (Statues  of)  11,  12,  23,  46.  At  Thebes, 
92,  93.  Famous  one,  46.  Defcription  and 
meafures,  ib.  At  Amara,  87 

Springs  of  Mofes,  138.  Nature  of  the  Soil 
round  them,  ib.  Of  Ouardan,  139.  At  Je- 
bel-le-Marah,  ib.  Of  hot  waters,  called  Je- 
bel-Hamam-Pharaone,  ib.  Obfervations  and 
experiments  made  on  thefe  Waters,  140. 
Method  of  ufing  them,  and  their  fuppofed 
virtues,  ib.  Of  Woufet,  ib.  Of  Taldi,  ib. 
Nach-el-Tor,  141.  Accident  which  happened 
there,  ib. 

Stalhiteh,  village,  69 

Statues ,  of  Sphinxes,  11,  12,  23,  46.  Of  Dei¬ 
ties,  etc.  at  Baalbait,  of  exquifite  workman- 
ffiip,  2  1.  Small  ones  of  Ofiris,  at  Saccara,  49. 
Coloflal,  in  the  lake  Mceris,  65.  At  Amara, 
87.  At  Thebes,  93.  At  Luxerein,  106.  At  E- 
lephantine,  1 1 7.  Of  Ifis,  deferibed,  211. 

Of 


INDEX. 


Of  Ofiris,  defcription  of  it*  212.  Of  Harpo- 
crates,  213,  214.  Defcription  of  one  lately 
brought  from  Egypt,  284 
Stephen ,  (St.)  cell  of,  146 
Stinc-Mariny  animal  fo  called,  208 
Strabo ,  great  obfcurity  in  his  fituations  of  places, 
2.  His  account  of  the  lake  Sirbonis,  18. 
Shewn  the  apartments  of  Plato  and  Eudoxus 
at  Heliopolis,  23.  His  account  of  the  fituation 
of  Memphis,  40.  His  conjecture  about  the 
ufe  for  which  the  labyrinth  was  built,  61.  His 

account  of  the  pyramids,  etc.  62.  - of 

Typhonia,  87.  - of  Egyptian  temples, 

92.  - of  the  fepulchres  of  the  kings  of 

Thebes,  97.  - of  Cleopatris,  Arfinoe,  etc. 

132.  - of  the  rife  of  the  Nile,  252 

Subterraneous  paffages  from  Jofeph’s  well  at  Cai¬ 
ro*  34 

SueZy  132.  Well  of,  ib.  Portof,  etc.  133.  Go¬ 
vernment  of,  ib.  Scarcity  of  water  there,  and 
advantage  taken  thereby  of  the  inhabitants 
by  the  Sheik  Arab,  ib.  Canal,  mofques, 
Greek  church,  lake,  etc.  134.  Trade,  ib. 
Fleet,  and  manner  of  the  voyage  from  thence 
to  Jedda,  ib.  Ships  defcribed,  135.  Voyage 
from  thence  to  Jedda  dangerous,  ib.  Manner 
of  anchoring  their  fhips,  and  materials  their  ca¬ 
bles  are  made  of,  136.  Madreporas,  or  coral, 
there,  ib.  Deftitute  of  all  things  the  earth  pro¬ 
duces,  ib. 

Sugar  canes,  much  ufed  in  Egypt,  204.  Manu¬ 
facture  of,  ib. 

Sun ,  worfhipped  at  Heliopolis,  23 
Surplice ,  conjecture  about  its  original,  189 
Sycamore-tree ,  tradition  of  the  Holy  family’s  hav¬ 
ing  been  faved  in  an  hollow  one,  24.  The 
fame  with  Pharoah’s  fig-tree,  2  8 
Syene9  ruins  of,  1 1 6.  Ruins  there,  probably  of  a 
temple,  1 1 7.  Obfervatory,  etc.  there,  16. 
Quarries  of  granite  there,  and  conjectures  about 
the  method  of  working  them,  ib. 

Synagogue ,  at  Cairo,  pretended  to  be  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  27 

Syria ,  trade  of  exporting  foap  from  thence,  20 

T. 

TAFFIES  whence  fo  called,  20 

Failoun ,  part  of  Cairo  fo  called,  32 
Talcy  called  Trichites,  56,  139 
Faldi,  140 

Famiea ,  56.  Canal  there,  ib. 

Fanis ,  theZoanof  fcripture,  20 
Faphanhesy  of  fcripture,  20  _ 

Fapofiris,  10,  12.  Statues  of  Spinxes,  Coloflal 
ffatues,  and  ruins  there,  ib.  Rocks  feen  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  there,  artificially  fhaped,  ib. 
Wells  of  frefh  water  there,  ib. 

Faroutefherif ,  74  .  . 

Fe^  a  general  name  for  mountains  in  h/gypt,  130 

Fearofaidy  1 3 1 

Fefterdar  of  Egypt,  who,  162  . 

FempleSy  ruined  one  of  Ifis  at  Baalbait,  21.  Its 
length  and  magnificence,  ib.  To  Diana,  at 
Benalhaffar,  22.  At  Onias,  in  oppofition  to 
that  of  Jeiufalem,  22.  Near  the  pyramids, 
47.  Of  the  labyrinth,  61.  Of  Ofiris  at  A- 
canthus,  69.  At  Archemounain,  74-  Kuins 
of,  at  Gaua-Kiebre,  76-  At  Aktnim,  77- 

At  El-Berbi,  entirely  demolifhed,  83.  At  A- 

mara,  86.  At  Kept,  88.  At  Cous,  89..  Rums 


of  niagnificent  ones  at  Carnack,  91 -—97, 
At  Luxerein,  106.  At  Erment,  no.  At 
Efne,  in.  At  Com-Ombo,  115.  At  Ele¬ 
phantine,  1 17.  At  Philae,  120.  At  Arche¬ 
mounain,  127.  Of  Solomon,  conjecture  about 
the  palm-trees  mentioned  in  fcripture  as  orna¬ 
ments  of  it,  217 
Fenerey  18 

Fentyrdy  85.,  Inhabitants  of,  enemies  and  de- 
ftroyers  of  the  crocodile,  and  often  at  war  with 
the  worfhippers  of  that  animal,  ib.  Notion  of 
their  having  an  extraordinary  power  over  the 
crocodile,  86.  Great  worfhippers  of  Ifis  and 
Venus,  ib. 

Fejlimoniumy  copy  of  one,  275 
Fhabanea  (Canal  of)  2 1 
Fheatre ,  at  Alexandria,  7 

Fhebesy  2.  By  whom  built,  and  its  extent,  91. 
Memnonium,  fo  called  from  the  temple  o'fMem- 
non  there,  ib.  Eaftern  part  afterwards  called 
Great  Diolpolis,  ib.  Hundred  gates  of,  and 
conjectures  about  them,  9 1 .  Four  magnificent 
temples  faid  to  have  been  there,  92.  Aftonifh- 
ing  account  given  of  one  of  them,  not  to  be 
difcredited,  ib.  Defcription  of  feveral  ruined 
temples  there,  91 — 97.  Perhaps  the  fame  that 
was  in  antient  times  called  Sheba,  no.  See 
Carnack. 

Fhemaie ,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Baal-beis, 
and  antient  Heracleopolis,  20 
Fholouny  part  of  Cairo  built  by  him,  32 
FhoniSy  a  king  of  that  name  faid  to  have  entertain¬ 
ed  Menelaus  and  Helen,  12 
Fimoniumy  at  Alexandria,  5 
Fimfahy  the  modern  name  of  the  crocodile,  203 
Fobaccoy  trade  of,  atDamiata,  20 
Fornbsy  of  the  kings,  at  Alexandria,  4.  Of  Ach- 
med  Bedoui,  and  tradition  about  it,  1 7.  Of 
Alexander,  ib.  At  Cairo,  35,  36.  Near  the 
pyramids  of  Gize,  41.  Of  the  kings  ill 
the  labyrinth,  61.  Of  the  crocodiles  there,  ib. 
Of  the  kings  of  Thebes,  97.  Account  of  them 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  98.  Paintings  in  them, 
ib.  Defcription  of  them,  ib.  Prodigious  one 
of  Ofymanduas,  106 
Fopary  60 

Fory  137.  Situation,  14 1.  Ruined  caftle,  ib. 
People  of  the  Greek  church  there,  ib.  Sele- 
menites,  a  particular  feCt  there,  ib.  Conje¬ 
ctures  about  them,  ib.  Excellent  water  there, 
ib.  Baths  of  Mofes,  ib.  Productions  of  the 
Red  fea  to  be  feen  there,  ib.  142.  Ano¬ 
ther  caftle,  152.  Village  Jebelee,  near,  ib. 
Forrenty  or  river  of  Egypt,  1 8 
FowerSy  for  the  defence  of  Alexandria,  3.  Of 
King  Antar,  69 

Fowrat-Nadir ,  canal  fo  called,  160 
Frade ,  of  Damiata,  20.  Of  Cairo,  39.  Of 
Kept,  87,  88.  Of  Senrja,  how  managed, 
122.  Of  Suez,  134.  Of  coffee,  ib.  Of  E- 

gyph  173 

Frajany  canal  of,  T33,  et  Jeqq. 

Fransfiguralion  (Church  of  the)  149.  Defcrip¬ 
tion,  antiquity,  infcriptions,  traditions,  etc.  1 50, 
Relicks  of  St.  Catharine  there,  ib. 

F reafurer  of  Egypt.  See  Fefterdar. 

Frees  of  Egypt,  205,  et  feqq. 

F nr  coman  y  race  at  Cairo,  38 
Furksy  their  manner  at  vifits  defcribed,  15,  184. 
Lay  afide  their  gravity  in  private,  59.  Fafts* 
See  Fajls,  Princes,  their  cuftom  of  feizing  the 
K  k  k  k  eftates. 
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eftates  got  in  their  fervice,  68.  Feaft,  Bi¬ 
ram,  83.  Women’s  ornaments  very  coftly, 
178.  Turks,  who  properly  fo  called,  178. 
Their  character,  ib.  Very  artful,  etc.  18 1. 
Decent  in  their  behaviour,  182.  Manner  of 

falutation,  ib. - of  eating,  ib.  A  kind  of 

beer  made  by  them,  ib.  Manner  of  expreffing 
their  diffatisfadion,  184.  Benifh  days,  ib. 
Meidans,  diverfions  there,  ib.  Do  not  pra- 
dife  reading,  ib.  Calculation  of  time,  185. 
•iEra,  ib.  Bathing,  ib.  Manner  of  travelling, 
ib.  Kitchen,  and  other  utenfils,  186 
T urphaier ,  69 

Typhon,  Ofiris  faid  to  have  been  flain  by  him, 
22  6 

i Typhonia  of  Strabo,  conjedures  about  it,  87 

U 

UNiverfity ,  at  Cairo,  35 

Upper  Egypt.  See  Egypt 

V 

\TASES,  antient,  at  Cairo,  29 
'  Vegetables  of  Egypt,  204  _ 

Venus ,  temple  to  her  at  Memphis,  41.  At  Ten- 
tyra,  86 

Vipers ,  in  Egypt,  called  Ceraftes  by  the  antients, 
208 

Virgin ,  antient  cuftom  of  facrificing  one  yearly  to 
the  Nile,  27.  One  confecrated  annually  at 
Thebes,  96 

Vulcan ,  temple  to  him  at  Memphis,  41 

W. 

WAAD-Aie  plain  fo  called,  158. - Hebran, 

142.  Pharan,  14 
Walla ,  nature  of  his  office,  1 65 
Walls,  of  Alexandria,  3 
War  (Holy)  at  Damiata,  19 
Water ,  raifed  by  machines,  at  Babylon,  25.  ■  - 


E  X. 

At  Cairo,  27.  — —  From  Jofeph’s  well  at 
Cairo,  33.  How  convey’d  to  the  lands  from 
Tamiea,  56.  Of  the  canals  of  Faiume  not 
good,  58.  Of  the  lake  Mceris  very  fait,  65. 
At  Akmim,  the  only  water  in  Egypt,  not  fup- 
plied  by  the  Nile,  78.  At  Jebel-Zeit,  fuppo- 
fed  of  a  healing  virtue,  142 
Weeleadifaid ,  a  people  fo  call’d,  137 
Weights ,  antient,  brought  from  Egypt,  2 1 4 
Weft -India  coffee,  trade  of,  134 
Winds ,  in  Egypt,  195.  Merify,  ib.  Meltem, 
antiently  Etefian,  ib.  Great  advantage  from 
them,  ib. 

Wine,  an  acceptable  prefent  to  a  Muffulman,  1 7 
Good,  made  at  Faiume,  58 
Wolves,  why  worfhipped  in  Egypt,  71.  Wor- 
fhipped  at  Lycopolis,  and  why,  75.  Their 
tracks  feen  in  the  fands  at  Akmim,  80 
Women ,  reckon’d  very  rude  to  approach  them  in 
the  eaftern  countries,  55.  Some  fitting  by  the 
way  fide  unveil’d,  and  their  character,  60,  79. 
Turkifh,  their  ornaments  very  coftly,  175. 
Manner  of  life,  184.  Egyptian,  their  drefs, 
19 1,  192.  Reckon  it  indecent  to  fhew  the 
whole  face,  192.  Rings  and  other  ornaments, 
ib.  Not  allow’d  to  ride  on  horfes,  and  why, 
ib.  Ceremonies  obferved  by  them  at  the  fune¬ 
rals  of  their  relations,  ib.  Rendezvous  at  the 
bagnios,  ib.  Manner  of  painting  themfelves, 
193.  Dowry  confifts  in  the  ornaments  they 
have  for  wearing,  208.  Honours  done  them 
among  the  antient  Egyptians,  227 
Wood,  petrified,  and  conjedures  about  it,  131. 
Worral,  animal  fo  called,  208.  Probably  a  mif- 
take  that  it  is  affeded  by  mufic,  ib. 

Woufet,  140 

Writing,  of  the  antient  Egyptians,  account  of  it 
by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  227. 

Z 

0  AN,  of  the  Scripture,  fince  called  Tanis, 
20. 
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